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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 

The  Hebrew  Grammar  of  William  Gesenius — origfinally 
published  in  1813 — has  long  been  regarded  as  a  standard 
work  in  Germany,  and  has  been  repeatedly  re-edited,  first 
by  Rodiger  and  afterwards  by  Professor  Kautzsch,  with 
a  view  to  keeping  it  abreast  of  the  progress  of  scholarship. 
Various  English  translations  of  it  have  also  appeared;  but 
the  original  work  has  gained  so  considerably  in  value  in  the 
latest  editions,  thanks  to  the  scholarly  revision  of  Professor 
Kautzsch,  that  the  time  seemed  to  have  come  for  a  new 
translation  of  what  is  practically  a  new  book.  Moreover, 
no  Hebrew  Grammar  exists  in  English  combining  in  one 
volume  a  thorough  treatment  both  of  the  accidence  and 
of  the  syntax.  The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
accordingly  arranged  with  the  German  publisher,  Herr  Vogel, 
of  Leipzig,  to  issue  such  a  translation,  and  entrusted  the  work 
to  the  late  Rev.  G.  W.  Collins  (of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Keble  College,  Oxford),  with  whom  I  was 
afterwards  associated.  His  translation  of  the  twenty-fifth 
edition  (1889)  was  already  approaching  completion  when  a  new 
edition  of  the  German  was  announced  as  being  in  preparation, 
and  the  Delegates  decided  to  await  its  publication  in  order 
that  Professor  Kautzsch's  latest  improvements  might  be 
incorporated  in  the  English  translation.  The  new  German 
edition,  however,  did  not  appear  so  soon  as  was  expected, 
and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Collins  died.  The  task  of  revising 
the  translation,  and  of  seeing  it  through  the  press,  thus 
devolved  upon  me.     Its  accomplishment  has  been  somewhat 
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VI  Translator's  Preface. 

delayed,  partly  by  the  intervention  of  other  work,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  numerous  additions  and  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Professor  Kautzsch  into  the  twenty-sixth  edition 
(1896),  which  of  course  had  to  be  incorporated.  With  regard 
to  the  method  pursued,  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the 
original  have  been  strictly  followed,  so  that  the  references  for 
sections  and  paragraphs  correspond  exactly  in  German  and 
English.  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  state  the  principles  of  the  grammar  in  a  form  that  would 
be  clearly  and  readily  apprehended  by  English  students. 
The  sheets  have  been  submitted  while  in  proof  to  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Dr.  Driver,  who  has  made 
numerous  valuable  suggestions  as  to  translation.  Some 
slight  additions  have  occasionally  been  made — in  no  case, 
however,  affecting  the  substance  of  Professor  Kautzsch's 
work  —  chiefly  consisting  of  supplementary  references  to 
English  works,  or  now  and  then  completing^  a  list  of 
citations.  These  have  been  enclosed  within  brackets  [] 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  too  much  com- 
plication. A  few  notes  added  by  Mr.  Collins  have  been 
marked  with  his  initials,  G.W.  C.  Some  evident  printer's 
errors  in  the  German  have  been  tacitly  corrected.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  hope  that  in  so  large  a  mass  of  details 
mistakes  have  been  entirely  avoided,  but  my  endeavours 
to  secure  accuracy  and  uniformity  have  been  very  materially 
aided  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Pembrey,  the 
oriental  reader  to  the  Clarendon  Press.  In  conclusion,  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  Dr.  Driver  for  his  ever-ready  help 
in  all  matters  of  difficulty,  and  for  the  encouragement  I  have 
received  from  him  throughout  a  rather  toilsome  piece 
of  work. 

A.  E.  COWLEY. 
Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
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FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE 
GERMAN  EDITION. 

Between  the  appearance  of  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty- 
sixth  editions  of  this  Grammar  ^  more  than  six  years  elapsed. 
During  that  period  so  many  important  works  appeared  on 
the  textual  criticism  and  ex^esis  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  well  as  on  the  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic 
languages,  that  the  editor  again  found  abundant  materials 
for  amplifying  and  re-casting  the  work.     .     .    . 

For  the  Biblical  text,  constant  use  has  been  made  of  the 
critical  editions  of  Dr.  S.  Baer :  Jeremia,  Lipsiae,  1890 ;  Josua 
et  yudices,  1891;  Samuel^  189a;  RegeSy  1895.  Warm  praise 
is  also  due  to  the  admirable  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
text  by  David  Ginsburg  (London,  1894,  2  vols.),  based 
primarily  on  the  earliest  printed  editions,  —  seven  of  the 
entire  Bible,  dated  between  1488  and  1525,  and  thirteen 
of  various  parts,  1477-1525, — and  containing  a  selection  of 
readings  from  the  LXX,  Peshittd,  Targums,  and  Vulgate. 
In  the  course  of  his  work,  the  present  writer  has  learnt  to 
value  this  edition  more  and  more.  The  critically  revised 
text  in  the  handsome  series  of  *  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  *,'  published  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  P.  Haupt 
(Leipzig  and  Baltimore,  1893,  &c.),  has  also  been  consulted 


'  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Halle  in  181 3  (pp.  202,  small  8yo);  the  next 
thirteen  editions  were  issued  by  Gesenins  himself;  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first 
(1845-1872)  byKRodiger;  the  twenty-second  to  the  twenty-fifth  (i  878-1889) 
by  the  present  editor. 

'  Disdngnishing  the  various  docoments  of  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books 
by  colours,  and  hence  also  called  the  '  Polychrome  Bible.*  The  following  parts 
have  appeared :  Job  by  Si^fried,  1893 ;  I  and  II  Samuel  by  Budde,  Leviticus  by 
Driver  and  White,  1894;  Jeremiah  by  Comill,  Joshua  by  Bennett,  the  Psalms 
by  Wellhausen,  Chronicles  by  Kittel,  1895;  Genesis  by  Ball,  Daniel  by 
Kamphausen,  1896. 
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as  occasion  required.  But  this  twenty-sixth  edition  has 
especially  benefited  by  the  systematic  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  new  translation 
of  it,  published  by  the  editor  in  1894^.  Independently  of 
the  criticism  of  the  text,  this  afforded  opportunity  for  a  much 
fuller  notice  of  all  striking  forms,  as  well  as  for  considerable 
additions  to  the  examples  in  the  S)mtax. 

Among  the  works  consulted  on  special  grammatical 
questions,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  those  of 
De  Lagarde,  Barth,  and  Ed.  Konig,  cited  on  p.  231.  Konig's 
Lehrgebdude^  starting  with  Hebrew,  includes  a  comprehensive 
comparison  of  the  other  Semitic  dialects,  and  is  distinguished 
by  an  almost  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  facts,  as  well  as 
by  the  r^^rd  paid  systematically  to  phonetic  and  philological 
principles.  De  Lagarde  and  Barth.  embracing  in  their  survey 
the  entire  system  of  Semitic  noun-formation,  suggest,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  such  an  abundance  of  new  and 
important  points  of  view,  that  the  editor  felt  no  little 
embarrassment  in  deciding  on  the  extent  of  the  changes 
required  in  §§  81-86,  93  and  94.  However,  the  consideration 
that,  in  spite  of  very  remarkable  agreement  on  fundamental 
questions,  the  two  scholars  often  differ  widely  in  details, 
and  that  the  controversy  on  the  subject  (see  the  literature 
on  p.  231)  has  led  to  no  definite  conclusions,  finally  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  I  have  endeavoured 
in  an  excursus  (§  83,  rf)  to  give^as.far  as  possible,  an  unbiassed 
statement  of  the  principles  followed  by  both  scholars,  and 
in  §  84  sqq.  have  altered  or  omitted  whatever  has  so  far  been 
proved  to  be  certainly  untenable.  Though  starting  with 
grave  doubts,  J  niust  admit  that  Earth's  fundamental  prin- 
ciple— that  all  nouns  may  be  referred  to  either  perfect  or 
imperfect  stems — appears  to  me  more  and  more  to  be  correct 
and  fruitful,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  all 
nouns  cannot  now  be  traced  to  one  or  the  other  stem  with 
the  certainty  claimed  by  the  author  in  his  NominalbUdung. 


>  Die  heilige  Schrift  des  Alien  Testaments,  Freibnig  and  Leipzig,  1894.  Of  the 
readings  discussed  in  pp.  i  to  88  of  the  appendix  to  this  translation,  a  considerable 
number  have  also  been  noticed  in  the  Grammar. 
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Among  smdler^  monographs  the  studies  of  Knudtzon, 
mentioned  on  p.  3^0,  note,  as  also  V.  Baumann's  Hebrdische 
Relativsdtse  (see  p.  466),  Hemer's  Syntax  der  Zahlworter 
(see  p.  454),  and  Diehl's  Pronomen  personale  suffixum  2.  und 
3.  plur,  des  Hebrdischen^  deserve  special  mention.  The  last- 
named  Dissertation  was  available  only  from  §  91  onwards. 
Besides  these,  abundant  material  is  contained  in  the  numerous 
discussions  of  grammatical  and  syntactical  questions  in 
Driver's  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 
(Oxford,  1890),  and  in  the  lists  of  the  linguistic  features  of 
particular  books  in  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament  (sixth  edition,  Edinburgh,  1897),  in  Siegfried 
and  Stade's  Hebrdisches  Worterbuch  zum  A,  T,  (Leipzig,  1893), 
and  last  but  not  least  m  the  greatly  improved  twelfth  edition 
of^Gesenius'  Handworterbuch^  edited  by  Frants  Buhl,  with  the 
assistance  of  A.  Socin  and  H.  Zimmem,  in  1895.  The  sparing 
use  of  such  valuable  works  as  Friedrich  Delitzsch's  Assyrische 
Grammatik  (Berlin,  1889^),  P.  Haupt's  Semitische  Sprachlaute 
(see  p.  27),  &c.,  was  due  to  the  limitations  necessarily  imposed 
by  a  Grammar  intended  primarily  for  theological  students 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  At  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  give  a  full  account 
of  the  literature  which  has  appeared  since  1889. 

For  notes  and  corrections  relating  to  particular  points, 
I  have  to  thank  Professors  Budde  (Strassburg),  Dalman 
(Leipzig),  Haupt  (Baltimore),  Kamphausen  (Bonn),  Ley 
(Kreuznach),  G.  Moore  (Andover),  Nestle  (Ulm),  Philippi 
(Rostock,  in  a  review  of  the  twenty-fifth  edition  in  the 
Theologische  Litteraturzeitung,  1890,  no.  17),  Praetorius  (Halle), 
Stade  (Giessen),  and  Messrs.  S.  Preiswerk,  junior  (B41e),  and 
Ziegert  (Breslau) ;  also  for  notes  on  a  more  considerable  scale, 
Dr.  Mayer-Lambert  (Paris),  Prof.  Socin  (Leipzig),  and 
Prof.  Strack  (Berlin).  The  two  last-mentioned  scholars 
placed  at  my  disposal  their  own  copies  of  the  twenty-fifth 
edition,  containing  numerous  marginal  annotations.  Lastly, 
I  must  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  cherished  memory 
of  my  friend  Prof.  August  Miiller  (Halle).     The  criticisms, 

^  English  translatioD,  Berlin  and  I/)ndon  (Williams  and  Norgate),  1889. 
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which,  according  to  the  close  of  his  review  of  the  twenty-fifth 
edition,  Prof.  Miiller  intended  for  me,  were  found  indicated 
in  his  private  copy  by  lines  and  crosses  of  various  colours. 
These  led  me  in  numerous  cases  to  re-consider,  and,  I  hope, 
also  sometimes  to  improve  the  text. 

In  the  correction  of  the  proofs  of  the  twenty-sixth  edition, 
my  young  colleague  Mr.  Steuernagel  deserves  my  thanks 
for  his  unwearying  and  skilful  help. 


The  old  complaint  that  reference  to  the  Grammar  was 
rendered  difficult  by  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the 
sections,  has  now  been  met  by  the  addition  of  marginal 
letters.  By  this  means  the  number  of  the  section  and  one 
letter  suffice  for  reference  in  nearly  all  cases.  In  very  long 
sections  (§§  67,  Tx,  75,  93,  iia,  113,  117,  119, 126, 159)  double 
letters  had  to  be  used  {aa,  bb^  &c.)  after  the  single  alphabet 
was  exhausted.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  subdivisions  had 
to  be  retained  on  account  of  the  numerous  references  in 
existing  commentaries,  and  in  the  four  editions  of  the 
Exercise  Book. 

Finally,  the  Paradigms  (p.  536  sqq.)  have  been  subjected  to 
a  very  thorough  revision  for  this  edition.  From  Paradigm  G 
onward  forms  not  actually  occurring  have  been  enclosed 
within  brackets. 

The  principal  abbreviations  used  are — ZDMG^Zeitschrift 
der  deutschen  margenldndischen  Gesellschaft :  ZA  W^^Zeit-- 
schrift  fur  die  cUttestamentliche  Wissenschaft  (edited,  since 
its  commencement  in  1881,  by  Prof.  B.  Stade,  Giessen): 
ZDPV^Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Paldstinavereins  (edited, 
since  1878,  by  Prof.  H.  Guthe,  Leipzig). 

E.  KAUTZSCH. 
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HEBREW  GRAMMAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.     The  Semitic  Languages  in  General, 

See  Gesenias,  Introduction  to  his  Hebr,  Handworterb,^  and  to  loth  editions ; 
E,  Kenan,  Ilisioire  ghihale  et  systime  compart  des  langues  shnitiques,  3rd  ed., 
Paris,  1863;  B.  Stade,  Lehrb.  der  hcbr,  Gramm.,  Lpz.  1879,  §  2  sqq.;  E.  Konig, 
Hist.'krit.  Lehrgeb,  der  kebr,  Spr^  Lpz.  1881,  $  3  ;  H.  Strack,  *  Einl.  in  das  A.  T./ 
in  Zockler's  Handb,  der  theoL  Wissenschafteny  Nordl.  1883,  i  190  sqq.;  4th  ed. 
Munich,  1895 ;  F.  Hommel,  Die  semii,  Volker  u,  Sprachen,  I,pz.  1883,  i.  i ;  Th. 
Noldeke,  article  'Semitic  Languages,*  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannicay 
in  German  vnth  corrections  and  additions,  Die  semit,  Sprachen,  Lpz.  1 887 ;  W.  Wright, 
Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages^  Cambr.  1890. 
Much  relating  to  the  subject  may  also  be  found  in  DiesteFs  Gesch,  des  A,  T,  in  der 
christl,  Kirche^  Jena,  1869. — The  material  contained  in  inscriptions  has  been  in 
process  of  collection  since  1881  in  the  Paris  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum, 

1.  The  Hebrew  language  is  one  branch  of  a  great  family  of  lan- 
guages in  Western  Asia  which  was  indigenous  in  Palestine,  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Arabia,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  countries  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to jthe  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  from  the  Mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia.  In  early  times,  however,  it  spread  from 
Arabia  over  Abys^^inia,  and  by  means  of  Phoenician  colonies  over  many 
islands  and  sea  boards  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  for  instance  la  .the 
Carthaginian  coast.  No  comprehensive  designation  is  found  in  early 
times  for  the  languages  and  nations  of  this  family ;  the  name  Semites 
or  Semitic  languages  (based  upon  the  fact  that  according  to  Gen.  10, 
21  sqq.  almost  all  nations  speaking  these  languages  are  descended 
from  Shem)  is  however  now  generally  accepted  and  has  accordingly 
been  retained  here  ^ 

^  From  Shem  are  derived  .(Gen.  10,  a i  sqq.)  the  Aramaean  and  Arab  families 
as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  but  not  the  Canaanites  OPliogniQiaqsQj,  who  are  traced 
back  to  Ham  (vy.  6.  15  sqq.),  although  their  language  belongs  decidedly  to  what 
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2  Introduction.  [§  i. 

b  2.  The  better  known  Semitic  languages  may  be  subdivided  as 
follows: — ,     . 

I.  The  Igouth  Semitic  or  Arabic  branch.  To  this  belong,  besides 
the  classicaPEterary  language,  of  the  Arabs  and_the^modern  vulgar 
Arabic,  the^61der  southern  Arabic  preserved  ii>  the  ^baean  inscriptions 
(less  correctly  called  Himyaritic),  and  its  oiFshoot,  the  Ge*ez  or 
Ethiopic,  in  Abyssinia. 

II.  The  Middje  Semitic  or  Canaanitjsh  branch.  To  this  belongs 
theHlebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  With  its  descendants,  the^New 
Hebr^Wjt  as  found  especially  in  the  Mishna  (see  below,  J  3.  i)  and 
Rabbinic ;  also^hognician.  with  Punic  (in  Carthage  arid  its  colonies) 
and  the  various  remains  of^anaanitish  dialects  preserved  iri  names  of 
places  and  persons,  and  in  the  insrnptinn  nf  MA«a',  W^g  gf  Moab. 

c  III.  The  Nor^h  Semitic  or  Aramaic  branch.  The  subdivisions 
of  this  are-vfipThe  Eastern  Aramaic  Or  Syf iac,  the  literary  language 
of  the  Christian  Syrians.  The  religious  books  of  the  Mandaeans 
(Nasoraeans^Sabians,  also  called  the  disciples  of  St.  John)  represent 
a  very  debased  offshoot  of  this.  A  Jewish  modification  of  Syriac  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  language  of  the  Babylonian  Talftiud.  /(a))  The 
Western  or  Palestinian  Aranttaic,  incorrectly  called  also  *Cnaldee.* 
This  latter  dialect  is  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  by  two  words 
in  Gen.  31,  47,  by  the  verse  Jer.  10, 11,  and  the  sections  Dan.  2,  4 — 7, 
28;  Ezr.  4,  8 — 6, 18,  and  7, 12-26,  as  well  as  by  a  considerable  portion 
of  Jewish  literature  (Targums,  Palestinian  Gemara,  Ac).  To  the  same 
branch  belongs  also  the  Samaritan,  with  its  admixture  of  Hebrew  forms, 
and,  except  for  the  rather  Arabic  colouring  of  the  proper  names,  the 
idiom  of  the  so-called  Nabataean  inscrij)tions  in  die  Smaitic  jjeninsulaj 
in  the  East  of  Palestine.  &c. 

For  further  particulars  about  the  remains  of  Western  Aramaic  (including  those  in 
the  New  Test.,  in  the  Palmyrene  and  £g3rptian  Aramaic  inscriptions)  see  Kautzsch, 
Gramm.  des  BiblUch-AramaiseheH^  Lpz.  1884,  P-  ^  «<1<1» 

d     ly.   The  East   Setnitic  branch  ^   the   language  of  the  Assyrio- 


is  now  called  Semitic.  The  language  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  about 
which  uncertainty  long  prevailed,  has  proved  to  be  Semitic,  just  as  A^ur  (Gen. 
10,  22)  is  included  among  the  sons  of  Shem. 

*  Cf.  especially  Hommel,  'On  the  philological  position  of  the  Ass.-Babylonian  as 
compared  with  Western  Semitic,'  in  Aufsatu  m.  Abhandlungen  arahistisch  setnUo- 
kpschen  Inhalis,  Munich,  1892,  p.  92  sqq. 
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§1.]       The  Semitic  Languages  in  General.  3 

Babylonian  inscriptions,  the  third  line  of  the  Achaemenian  inscrip- 
tions. 

On  the  importance  of  Assyrian  for  Hebrew  philology  especially  from  a  lexlco> 
graphical  point  of  view  comp.  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  The  Hebrew  Language  viewed  in 
the  light  of  Assyrian  research,  Lond.  1883,  and  Prolegomena  eines  muen  hcbr,* 
aram.  Worterhuchs  turn  A,  T.,  Lpz.  1886 ;  P.  Haupt,  •  Assyrian  Phonology,  &c./ 
in  Hebraua,  Chicago,  Jan.  1885,  vol.  I.  3;  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Grammatik, 
Berlin,  1889. 

If  the  above  division  into  four  branches  be  reduced  to  two  principal 
groups^  No.  L  as  South  Semitic,  will  be  contrasted  with  the  three 
North  Semitic  branches. 

All  these  languages  stand  to  one  another  in  mnch  the  same  relation  as  those  € 
of  the  Germanic  family  (Gothic,  Old  Norse,  Danish,  Swedish;  High  and  Low 
German  in  their  earlier  and  later  dialects),  or  as  the  Slavonic  languages  (Lithu- 
anian, Lettish ;  Old  Slavonic,  Serbian,  Russian ;  Polish,  Bohemian).  They  are 
now  either  wholly  extiAct.  as  the  Phoenician  and  Assyrian,  or  preserved  only  in  a 
itefrfl^  <>>rm.  as  Neo-Syritfc  among  Syrian  Christians  and  Jews  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Knrdistan.  Ethiopic  (Ge'ez^  in  the  later  Abyssinian  dialects  (Tigr6,  Amharic), 
and  Hebrew  among  some  modem  Jews  (except  in  so  far  as  they  attempt  a  literary 
reproduction  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament).  Arabic  alone  has  not  only 
occnpied  to  this  day  its  original  abode  in  Arabia  proper,  but  has  also  forced  its 
way  in  all  directions  into  the  domain  of  other  languages. 

The  Semitic  family  of  languages  is  bounded  on  the  East  and  North  by  another 
of  still  wider  extent,  which  reaches  from  India  to  the  western  limits  of  Europe,  and 
is  called  Indo-Germanic,  since  it  comprises,  in  the  most  Varied  ramifications,  the 
Indian  (Sanskrit),  Old  and  New  Persian,  Greeks  Latin,  Slavonic  as  well  as  Gothic, 
along  with  the  other  Germanic  languages.  With  thfi  Old  Egyptian  language,  of 
which  (^op^c  is  a  descendant,  as  well  as  with  the  languages  of  north-western 
Africa,  the  Semitic  had  from  the  earliest  times  much  in  common,  especially  in 
grammatical  structure;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  fundamental  differences 
between  them,  especially  from  a  lexicographical  point  of  view;  see  C.  Abel, 
Einleitung  in  ein  dgyptisch-semitisch-indo-europaisches  Wurzelwbrterbtich^  Lpz. 
1887;  and  Ueber  Wechselbeziehungen  der  dgyptlschen,  indo-europdischen  u,  semit- 
ischen  Etymologies  Lpz.  1889,  pt  i;  Hommel,  'On  the  extent  of  the  relation  between 
ancient  Egyptian  and  Semitic,'  in  the  Beitrdge  tur  Assyriologie,  ii.  342  sqq. ; 
Erman,  Das  Verhdltnis  des  Aegypiischen  %u  den  semitischen  Sprachen,  in  the 
ZDMG.  xlvi,  189a,  p.  93  sqq. 

8.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  f 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  languages,  especially_the  Indo-Germanic, 
exhibits  numerous  peculiarities  which  collectively  constitute  its  dis- 
tinctive  character,  although  many  of  them  are  found  singly  in  other 
languages.  These  are — (a)  among  the  consonants,  which  in  fact  form 
the  substance  of  these  languages,  occur  peculiar  gutturals  of  dLflferent 
grades  j  the  vowels  proceeding  from  the  three  primary  sounds  (a,  /,  ti) 

B  2 
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are  subject,  within  the  same  consonantal  frame-work,  to  great  changes 
in  order  to  express  various  modifications  in  the  signification  of  the 
same  stem;  {b)  the  word-stems  are  almost  invariably  triliteral,  i.e. 
composed  of  three  consonants ;  (r)  the  verb  is  restricted  to  two  tense- 
forms,  with  a  peculiarly  regulated  use;  and  {d)  the  noun  has  only  two 
genders  (masc.  and  fem.) ;  and  peculiar  expedients  are  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  case-relations ;  {e)  the  oblique  cases  of 
the  personal  pronoun,  as  well  as  of  all  the  possessive  pronouns  and  the 
pronominal  object  of  the  verb,  are  denoted  by  forms  immediately 
attached  (sufl5xes) ;  (/)  the  almost  complete  absence  of  compounds 
both  in  the  noim  (with  the  exception  of  many  proper  names)  and  in 
the  verb ;  {g)  great  simplicity  in  the  expression  of  syntactical  relations, 
e.g.  the  small  number  of  particles,  and  the  prevalence  of  simple  co- 
ordination  of  clauses  without  periodic  structure.  Classical  Arabic, 
however,  ibrms  a  not  unimportant  exception  as  regards  the  last  men- 
tioned point. 
^  4.  From  a  lexicographical  point  of  view  also  the  vocabulary  of  the 
{  Semites  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
although  there  is  here  apparently  more  agreement  than  in  the  grammar. 
A  considerable  number  of  Semitic  roots  and  stems  *  agree  in  sound 
with  synonyms  in  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  But  apart  from  ex- 
pressions directly  borrowed  (see  below),  the  actual  similarity  might 
be  restricted  to  iimtatiye_words_(qnomatopoetica),  and  to  those  in 
which  one  and  the  same  idea  is  represented  by  similar  sounds  in  con- 
sequence of  a  formative  instinct  common  to  the  most  varied  families 
of  language.  Neither  of  these  proves  any  historic  or  generic  relation, 
to  establish  which  an  agreement  in  grammatical  structure  would  also 
be  necessary. 

Comp.  Fiiedr.  Delitxsch,  Studien  iiber  indo^rmanisch'Semitische  Wurui'Ver- 
wancUschaft^  Lpz.  1873;  Noldechen,  Semit.  Glossen  zu  Pick  und  Curtius, 
Magdeb.  1876  sq. ;  McCurdy,  Aryo-Semitic  Speech^  Andover,  U.  S.  A.,  1881. 
h  As  oDomatopoetic  words,  or  as  stem-sounds  of  a  similar  character,  we  may 
compare,  e.g.  pp^,  ^H^  Xclx^f  /*"«5^»  Sans,  lihy  Eng.  to  lick^  Fr.  Ucher^  Germ. 
Ucken;  jyB  (kindr.  Pj^i  ^3?)  «^«,  WXXo;,  irvXieu,  vohOf  Germ,  qtullen^  wcUlen, 
Eng.  to  well;  *ni,  tPX}^  TT^  xa/x^Trw,  Pers.  khdrtdan,  Ital.  grattare,  Fr.  gratier, 
Eng.  to  grotty  to  scratch.  Germ.  krcUten  ;  V^frango,  Germ,  brecken,  &c. ;  Reuss, 
Ctsch,  dtr  hi,  Schriftcn  A.  T*s^  Brannachw.  1 881,  p.  $8,  draws  attention  moreover 
to  the  Semitic  equivalents  for  earthy  six,  seven,  horn,  to  sound,  to  measure,  to  mix, 

['  On  the  distinctioQ  between  stems  and  roots,  see  §  30,  Rem.  i  and  2.— G.  W.C.] 
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to  smell,  to  place,  clear,  to  kneel,  raven,  goat,  ox,  &c.  An  example  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind  is  am^  ham  Xiam\  gam^  kam^  »n  the  sens^  _oLthe. German  ^w/, 
tusammen ;  in  Hebrew  DDK  (from  which  n©N  people,  properly  assembly),  D]^ 
{with)  samt,  Da  also,  moreover,  Arab.  VIM  to  collect;  Pers.  ham,  hamah  {at  the 
same  time) ;  Sans,  amd  {with),  Gk.  dfM  {dfufw),  &ft6f,  6/wv  (ifu\os,  ti/iaiot),  and 
harder  koiv6$,  Lat.  cum,  cumulus,  cunctus;  with  the  corresponding  sibilant  Sans. 
sam,  Gk.  truv,  £iJk,  ^w6s  =  K0iv6s,  Goth,  jaiwa.  Germ,  samt,  sammeln  ;  but  many  of 
these  instances  are  doubtfuL 

Essentially  different  from   this  internal  connexion,  is  the  occur-   / 
rence  of  the  same  words  in  different  languages,  where  one  language 
has  borrowed  directly  from  the  other.     Such  h^n-ipords  are — 

W  ^nHgtor :  some  names  of  objects  which  were  originally  imlignnons  in  Egypt, 
Persia  or  India,  e.  g.  "UO ,  Egyptian  properly  aur  da,  the  great  river,  Coptic  yaro 
ox  yerp^,  nearly  always  of  the  Nile;  VWt  (Egyptian)  Nile-reed;  0^3  (in  Zend 
pairidaiza,  circnmyallation  =  «a/)^i<ros)  pleasure-garden,  park;  f'W^?!!  dciric, 
Persian  gold  coin ;  D^J^H  pecuocks,  perhaps  from  the  Malabar  tdgai  or  tdghai. 
Some  of  these  words  are  also  found  in  Greek,  as  ^^P  (Sans,  kapi)  ape,  /f^»oj, 
ini&os ;  DQ"]?  (Pers.  kirbds,  Sans,  karpdsa)  cotton,  Kdpwaaos,  carbcuus. 

(b)  In  Greek.  &c. ;  some  originally  Semitic  names  of  Asiatic  products  and 
articles  of  commerce,  e.g.  Y^  fivaaos,  byssus ;  H^^l'  kl0ayos,  Xifiapvrotf  incense; 
nji^  ic6Mff,  Kdyva,  canna,  cane;  }b3  iciiuvw,  cuminum,  cumin;  H^^^  icaaaia, 
cassia;  7t2^  /cdfxrjKos,  camelus;  f^"}^  dfifiafi^,  arrhabo,  arrha,  pledge.  Such 
transitions  have  probably  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  Phoenician  trade.  (Comp. 
A.  Miiller,  *  Semitische  Lchnworter  im  alteren  Griechisch/  in  Bezzenberger's^«/r^f(tf 
tur  Kunde  der  Indo-germ.  Sprcuhen,  Gottingen,  1877,  ^^-  *•  P-  ^73  *<1<1- 1  ^*  Ries» 
Quae  res  et  vocabula  a  gentibus  semiticis  in  Graeciam  pervenerint,  Breslau,  1890  ; 
Muss-Amolt,  *  Semitic  words  in  Greek  and  Latin,'  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  xxiii.  p.  35  sqq.;  H.  Lewy,  Die  semitischen 
Fremdworter  im  Griech.,  Berlin,  1895 ;  J.  H.  Bondi,  Dem  hebr.-phonii,  Sprach- 
wweige  angehor,  Lehnworter  in  hieroglyph,  u,  hieratischen  Texten,  Lpz.  1886.) 

6.  No  system  of  writing  is  ever  so  perfect  as  to  be  able  to  reiroduce  k 
the  sounds  of  a  language  in  all  their  various  shades,  and  the  wriimg 
C/^./^^&^y/^-f.has^ essentially  qn^^  defect^  viz.  that  only 

the  consonants  (which  indeed  form  the  substance  of  the  language) 
are  arranged  in  line  as  real  letters  *,  whilst  of  the  vowels  only  the 
longer  are  indicated  by  representative  consonants  (comp.  below,  §  7). 
It  was  only  later  that  special  small  marks  (points  or  strokes  below 

*  According  to  Delitzsch,  however  {Prolegg.  145,  v.  sup.  p.  2),  "^iO  is  a  genuine 
Semitic  word. 

*  So  also  originally  the  Ethiopic  writing,  which  afterwards  represented  the 
vowels  by  small  appendages  to  the  consonants,  or  by  some  other  change  in  their 
form.  On  the  Aisyrio-Babylonian  cuneiform  writing,  which  likewise  indicates  the 
vowels,  see  p.  6,  note  i,  ad  fin. 
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or  above  the  consonants)  were  invented  to  represent  to  the  eye  all  the 
vowels  (see  §  8).  These  are,  however,  superfluous  for  the  practised 
reader,  and  are  therefore  often  wholly  omitted  in  Semitic  manuscripts 
and  printed  texts.  Semitic  writing,  moreover,  almost  invariably  pro- 
ceeds from  right  to  left  *. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Assyrlo-Baby Ionian  (cuneiform),  all 
varieties  of  Semitic  writing,  aldiough  differing  widely  in  some  respects, 
are  derived  from  one  and  the  same  original  alphabet,  now  represented 
most  faithfully  by  the  characters  used  on  the  stele  of  M65a*,  king  of 
Moab  (see  below,  §  2. 2),  and  in  the  old  Phoenician  inscriptions.  The 
old  Hebrew  writing,  as  it  appears  on  the  oldest  JiiQaui»fi|ijU.th£-SilQam 
inscription  (see  below,  §  2.  2),  exhibits  essentially  the  same  character. 
The  old  Greek,  and  indirectly  all  European  alphabets*  ar.e  descended 
_from  the  old  Phoemcian. writing. 

/  See  the  Table  of  Alphabets  at  the  beginning  of  the  Grammar,  which  shows 
the  relations  of  the  older  varieties  of  Semitic  writing  to  one  another  and  especially 
the  origin  of  the  present  Hebrew  characters  from  their  primitive  forms.  For  a  more 
complete  view,  see  Gesenins*  Scripturae  linguaeqiu  Phoeniciae  monumental  Lips. 
1837,  4to»  pt*  i*  P<  '5  sqq.,  and  pt.  iii.  tab.  1-5,  also  his  article  *  Palaographie  *  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encykl,  Sect.  iii.  Bd.  9.  From  numerous  monuments  since 
discovered,  our  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  characters,  especially  the  Phoenician,  has 
become  considerably  enlarged  and  more  accurate.  Comp.  especially  the  Tables 
of  De  Vogii^  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  Jievue  archiol.,  Paris,  1865,  and  in  the  Melanges 
(Tanhiologie  oruntale,  Paris,  1868,  after  p.  141 ;  further  Paul  Schroder,  Die  phonit. 
Sprocket  Halle,  1869,  p.  75  sqq. ;  ]>normant,  Essai  sur  la  propagation  de 
r Alphabet  Phinicien  dans  Vancien  monde,  Paris,  1875,  tom.  i.  2"«  ^d.  (to  be  used 
with  some  caution) ;  Schlottmann,  article  '  Schrift  u.  Schriftzeichen '  in  Riehm*s 
Handwdrterb,  des  bibl.  Altert,,  p.  1434  sqq. ;  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet ^  &c..  Loud. 
1883,  3  vols.;  Phil.  Berger,  Histoire  de  Vicriture  dans  l* antiquity,  Paris,  1891. — 
For  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  characters  and  the  best  Tables  of  Alphabets, 
comp.  %  5.  a,  note  3. 

m  6.  As  regards  the  relative  age  of  the  Semitic  languages,  the 
joldest  ^yrilingSL  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  (cunei- 
form) inscriptions  *;  with  which  are  to  be  classed  the  earliest  Hebrew 
fragments  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  §  2). 

^  The  Sabaean  (Himyaritic)  writing  runs  occasionally  from  left  to  right,  and  even 
aUem^tely  in  both  6\rtcX\om(Jfoustrophedon\  but  as  a  rule  from  right  to"leTt  In 
Ethiopic  writing  the  direction  from  left  to  right  has  become  the  prevailing  one ; 
some  few  old  inscriptions  exhibit,  however,  the  opposite  direction.  The  cuneiform 
writiof  aUp  runs  from  left  to  right,  but  this  is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  a  non- 
Semitic  people. 

*  Comp.  Friedr.  Delitzich,  ProUgomcna,  p.  57,  *  W^  possess  written  monuments  of 
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Thfi  Jms^- Aramaic  writing?  Hgir  ^^g"^^^'*  time  of  Cyrus  (comp. 
Ezr.  6,  3  sqq.),  those  of  the  Arabic  branch  first  appear  in  the  earliest 
centuries  a.d.  (Sabaean  inscriptions,  Ethiopic  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  fourth  to  fifth  century,  North-Arabic  literature  from  the  sixth 
century  a.  d.)  It  is,  however,  another  question  which  of  these  languages 
has  adhered  longest  and  most  faithfully  to  the  original  character  of  the 
Semitic,  and  which  consequently  represents  to  us  the  earliest  phase  of 
its  development  For  the  more  or  less  rapid  trai^sfip^atinn  Qf.the 
sounds  and  forms  of  a  language,  as  spoken  by  nations  and  races,  is 
dependent  on  causes  quite  distinct  from  the  growth  of  a  literature,  and 
oftentimes  the  organic  structure  of  a  language  is  even  considerably 
impaired  before  it  has  developed  a  literature^  especially  by  early 
contact  with  people  of  a  strange  tongue.  Thus  in  the  Semitic  depart- 
ment, the^Aramaic  djalepts  fii^hibit  thj^  eaijjest  and  greatest  decay, 
next  to  them  the^  Hebrew -Canaanitish,  and  in  its  own  way  the 
vVAssvrian.  Arabic,  owing  to  the  seclusion  of  the  desert  tribes,  was 
the  longest  to  retain  the  ^rigind  juUness  and  purity  of  the  sounds 
and  forms  of  words '.  Even  here,  however,  there  appeared,  through 
the  revolutionary  influence  of  Islam,  an  ever-increasing  decay,  until 
Arabic  at  length  reached  nearly  the  stage  at  w^hich  we  find  Hebrew  as, 
early  as  the  Old  Testament. 

the  Assyrian  kings  Isme-Dagan  and.Samsi-Ramman  I,  who  reined  abont  1830  or 
1816  B.  c. :  but  Babylonian  antiquities  and  Babylonian  literature  precede  the 
Assyrian  by  a  development  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.'  According  to 
Hilprecht,  The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsyhtaniay  i. 
p.  II  sqq.,  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nippur  embrace  the  period  from  3800  to 
450  B.C. 

*  Even  now  the  language  of  some  of  tiie  BMawt  is  much  purer  and  more 
archaic  than  that  of  the  town- Arabs.  It  must,  however,  here  be  admitted  that  the 
former  exalted  estimate  of  the  primidveness  of  Arabic  has  been  moderated  in 
many  respects  by  the  most  recent  school  of  Semitic  philology.  Much  apparently 
original  is  to  be  regarded  with  Noldeke  {^Die  semit,  Spr^p.^[  —  Encycl,  Brit.y 
ed.  9,  art.  SEMITIC  Languages,  p.  642])  only  as  a  modification  of  the  original. 
The  assertion  that  the  Arabs  exhibit  the  Semitic  character  in  its  purest  form,  should,  * 
according  to  Noldeke.  be  rather  that '  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  lands  of  Arabia, 
under  the  influence  of  the  extraordinarily  monotonous  scenery  and  of  a  life  con- 
tinually the  same  amid  continual  change,  have  emphasized  some  of  the  most 
important  Semitic  characteristics  in  a  most  one-sided  manner.' 

[In  modem  conversational  Arabic,  the  T^win  and  the  endings  of  inflectional 
forms  are  almost  always  neglected.  Mr.  £.  T.  Rogers,  late  British  Consul  at  Cairo, 
told  me  that  they  are  still  pronounced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Timbuctoo. — 
G.  W.  C] 
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//  Hence  the  phenomenon,  that  in  its  grammfttical  strnGtnxe  the  ancient  Hebrew 
a£ree9  more  with  the  modem  than  with  the  ancient  Arabic,  and  that  the  latter, 
although  it  only  appears  as  a  written  language  at  a  later  period,  has  yet  in  many 
respects  preserved  a  more  complete  structure  and  a  more  original  vowel  system 
than  the  other  Semitic  langtages.  Thus  it  occupies  amongst  these  a  position 
similar  to  that  which  Sanskrit,  hglds  amon^  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  or 
Gothic  in  the  narrower  circle  of  the  Germanic.  But  even  the  toughest  organism 
of  a  language  often  deteriorates,  at  least  in  single  forms  and  derivatives,  while 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  midst  of  what  is  otherwise  universal  decay,  there  still 
remains  here  and  there  something  original  and  archaic,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Semitic  languages. 

Fuller  proof  of  the  above  statements  belongs  to  the  comparative  grammar 
of  the  Semitic  languages.  It  follows,  however,  from  what  has  been  said  :  (i)  that 
the  Hebrew  languaec,  M  found  in  thgjagiaLlitfiratare  pf  the  Jews,  has,  in  respect 
to  its  organic  structure,  a^rt^^y  giiff«M-<»f1  mnro  nnnMrlprable  losses  ^^an  the  Arabic^ 
which  appears  much  later  on  the  historical  horizon  ;  (a)  that,  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  we  cannot  at  once  and  in  all  points  concede  the  priority  to  the  latter ;  (3)  that 
it  is  fj  Ti^i^x^V^  to  c»"gidpr  withfiomc  that^the  Aramaic*,  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
(which  was  only  caused  by  the  decay  of  its  organic  structure),  is  the  oldest  form  of 

_  Semitic  speech. 

§  2.     Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 

See  Gesenius,  Gesch,  der  hehr.  Sprache  u.  Schrift^  Lpz.  1815,  §§  5-18 ;  Th. 
Noldeke's  article,  '  Sprache,  hebraische,'  in  Schenkel's  Bibel'Ltxikon^  Lpz.  1 875, 
Bd.  v ;  Bertheau,  'Hebraische  Sprache,*  in  Herzog's  Realencyklopddie,  2.  Aufl.  Bd.  5 ; 
W.  Robertson  Smith,  'Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,'  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  9th  ed.,  Edinb.  1880,  vol.  xi.  p.  594  sqq. 

a  1.  The  name  Hebrew  Language  usually  denotes  the  language  of 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Israelites  which  form  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  It  is  also  called  Ancient  Hebrew  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Neo-Hebrew  in  Jewish  writings  of  the  post-biblical  period 
(§3.  i).  The  name  Hebrew  language  (H^^ay  f^^p  y\ii><T(Ta  t«v  'Efipaiu>p, 
ifipaXiTTi)  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  itself.  Instead  of  it 
we  find  in  Is.  19,  18  the  term  language  of  Canaan^,  and  n^*rtn^  in  the 
fewi  language  2  Ki.  18,  26.  28  (corop.  Is.  36,  11.  13),  Neh.  13,  24. 
In  the  last-cited  passage  it  already  agrees  with  the  later  (post-exilic) 
usage,  which  gradually  extended  the  name  fews,  fewish  to  the  whole 
nation,  as  in  Haggai,  Nehemiah,  and  the  book  of  Esther. 

6  The  distinction  between  the  names  Hebrews  (0'^'\2'^  'Efipoioi)  and  Israelites 
(bwifc^  ^3?)  i»  that  the  latter  was  rather  a  narional  name  of  honour,  with  also 

^  That  Hebrew  in  its  present  form  was  actually  developed  in  Canaan  appears 
from  such  facts  as  the  use  of  yam  (sea)  for  the  west,  n^geb  (properly  dryness, 
afterwards  as  a  proper  name  for  the  south  of  Palestine)  for  the  south,  comp, 
Kenss,  1.  c,  p.  53  sq. 
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a  religions  significance,  employed  by  the  people  themselves,  while  the  former 
appears  as  the  less  significant  name  by  which  the  nation  was  known  amongst 
foreigners.  Hence  in  the  Old  Testament  Hebrews  are  only  spoken  of  either  when 
the  name  is  employed  by  themselves  as  contrasted  with  foreigners  (Gen.  40,  j  5. 
Ex.  3,  7.  3,  18  and  elsewhere;  Jon.  i,  9)  or  when  it  is  put  in  the  month  of  those 
who  are  not  Israelites  (Gen.  39, 14. 17.  41, 12  and  elsewhere)  or,  finally,  when  it  is 
used  in  opposition  to  other  nations  (Gen.  14,  13.  43,  32.  Ex.  2,  11.  13.  21,  2). 
Its  use  in  i  Sam.  I3i  3.  7  and  14,  21  is  exceptional.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  as  well  as  in  Josephus,  the  name  *Ej8^oiy  Hebraei*,  &c.,  alone  occurs. 
Of  the  many  explanations  of  the  gentilic  ^l??,  the  derivation  from  "OJ?  a  country 


on  ike  other  side  with  the  derivative  suffixj-^  (§  86.  2,  5)  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  philologically  possible.  The  name  accordingly  denoted^  the  Tsraelites 
as  being "tliose  who"  inhabited  the  *eber^  i.  e.  the  district  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates  i^or_perha£S  more  correctly  the  Jordan?),  and  would  therefore 
originally  be  only  appropriate  when  used  by  the  nations  on  this  side  of  the 
Euphrates  or  Jordan.  We  must,  then,  suppose  that  after  the  crossing  of  either 
river  it  had  been  retained  (by  the  Abrahamidae)  as  an  old-established  name, 
and  within  certain  limits  (see  above)  had  become  naturalized  among  them.  In 
referring  thb  name  to  the  patronymic  *Eber,  the  Hebrew  genealogists  have  assigned 
to  it  a  much  more  comprehensive  signification.  For  since  in  Gen.  10,  21  (Num. 
24,  24  does  not  apply)  Shem  is  called  the  ancestor  of  all  the  children  of*Ebery  and 
to  the  latter  there  also  belonged  according  to  Gen.  22,  20  sqq.  and  10,  25  sqq. 
Aramean  and  Arab  races,  the  name,  afterwards  restricted  in  the  form  of  the  gentilic 
*iMy  exclusively  to  the  Israelites,  must  have  originally  included  a  decidedly  larger 
variety  of  countries  and  nations.  The  et3nnological  significance  of  the  name  must 
in  that  case  not  be  insisted  upon. 

The  term  'EfipdaTi  is  first  used,  to  denote  the  old  Hebrew,  in  the  prologue 
to  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (about  130  B.C.),  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Rev.  9, 1 1. 
On  the  other  hand  it  serves  in  John  5,  2.  19,  13.  17  perhaps  also  19,  20  and 
Rev.  16,  16  to  denote  what  was  then  the  vernacular  (Aramaic)  of  Palestine  as 
opposed  to  the  Greek.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  'Efipatt  ^dkt/cros  in  Acts 
21,  40.  22,  2  and  26,  14  is  doubtful  (comp.  Kautzsch,  Gramm,  des  Bibl.-Aram.y 
p.  19  sq.)-  Josephus  also  uses  the  term  Hebrew  both  of  the  old  Hebrew  and  the 
Aramaic  vernacular  of  his  time. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  first  called  the  setcred  Icmguage  in  the  Jewish-Aramaic 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  language  of  the  sacred  books  in  opposition 
to  the  Itngua  prqfcmOf  i.  e.  the  Aramaic  vulgar  tongue. 

2.  With  thp  PYrppfinn  of  thp  Old  Testament  (and  apart  from 
the  Phoenician  inscriptions ;  see  below,  §2.3),  only  very  few  remains 
of  old  Hebrew  or  old  Canaanitish  literature  have  been  preserved.  Of 
the  latter — (i)  an  inscription,  unfortunate!)^  much  injured,  of.  thirty- 
four^  lines^  which  was  found  in  the  ancient  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben^  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  among  the 

^  The  Graeco-Roman  form  of  the  name  is  not  directly  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
n^]^,  but  from  the  Palestinian  Aramaic  *ebrayd,  *  the  Hebrew.' 
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ruins  of  the  city  of  Dib6n  (now  Dhfbdn),  inhabited  in  earlier  times  by 
the  Gadites,  aft^rwards^.by  _the_  Moabites.  In  it,  the  Moabite  king 
M6sa*  (at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  b.c»)  recounts  his  battles 
with  Israel  i(comp.  2  Ki.  3,  4  sqq.),  his  buildings,  and  other  matters^; 
of  old  Hebrew  {2)  an  inscription  of  six  lines  (probably  of  the  eighth 
century  b.c.^)  discovered  in  June,  1880,  in  the  tunnel  between  the 
Virgin's  Spring  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam  at  Jeruscjem ;  (3)  twenty 
engraved  seai-stones,  some  of  them  pre-exilic  but  bearing  little  except 
proper  names';  (4)  coins  of  the  Maccabaean  prince  John  Hyrkanus 
(from  13^  B.C.)  and  his  siyccessors  *,  and  the  coinage  of  the  revolts  in 
the  times  of  Vespasian  and  ffadrian. 

'  This  moQtiraent,  unique  of  its  kind,  was  first- sfrn  In  Aiignftf,  t868,  oa  the 
spot,  by  the  German  mis8ionary_F._A^  Klein.  Jt  was  afterwards  broken  into 
pieces  by  ^he  Arabs,  so  that  only  an  incomplete  copy  of  the  inscription  could  be 
made.  Most  of  the  fragments  are  now  in  the  T  nnvrr  in  Paris.  Comp.  Ch. 
Clermont'Ganneau  (at  that  time  head  of  jthe  French  consulate  in  Jerusalem), 
La  stUe  de  Mesa  rot  cU  Moab^  Paris,  1870,  and  'La  st^le  de  Dhiban,'  in  the 
Revue  Archiol.,  March,  1870,  p.  184  sqq.  (with  an  improved  copy),  also  the 
Journal  Asiat,,  1887,  p.  7*  sqq.  JComp.  for  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  for 
the  earlier  literature  relating  to  the  stone,  especially  the  article  in  Aus/ami, 
1874,  No.  48,  p.  951  sqq.  A  photograph  of  the  two  largest  fragments  was  prepared 
by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  from  drawings  by  Sir  C.  Warren.  All  preceding 
facsimiles  are  now,  however,  antiquated,  owin^^  tQ.  tl^e^CfisUfint  reproduction  and 
^mnslftti?!!  of  the  inscription  ^)y  Smend  and  Socin^  who  from  the  fragments  of 
the  stone,  and  Xhe  squee^  taken  in  1869  before  its  destruction,  have  established 
about  eighty  new  characters  (Freiburg  im  Baden,  1886).  Cf.  also  Driver,  Notes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Sattiud,  Oxford,  1890,  p.  Ixxxv  sqq. 

'  Comp.  for  this  inscription — ^unfortunately  not  dated,  but  linguistically  and 
palaeographically  very  important — which  r^crs  ^P  ^^  boring  of  thp  tnnnel^  Kautzsch 
in  the  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palestina-Vereins,  1881,  pp.  loa  sqq.  and  260  sqq. 
(with  a  copy  from  a  plaster-cast  of  the  inscription),  also  1883,  p.  305  sqq. ;  Guthe, 
ibid.  1881,  p.  350  jqq.  and  ZDMG,  1883,  p.  735  sqq.;  W.  Wright  in  the 
Proceedings  of  Soc,  ofBibL  ArcfiaeoL,  Feb.  7,  1883  ;  J.  Derenbourg  in  the  Comptes 
rendus  de  VAcad.  des  inscriptions^  1881,  tom.  iv,  and  in  the  Revue  des  ittides 
Juives,  1881,  Parts  3  and  4 ;  in  the  Oriental  Series  of  the  London  Palaeographical 
Soc,  Plate  87 ;  Beswick  in  the  Quarterly  Statements  of  the  Palestine  Explor,  Fund, 
Oct.  1884.  The  inscriptiqii  was  removed  ,in  1890,  and  broken  into  six  or  seven 
pieces  in  the  process:  v.  Guthe  in  ZDPV.  xiii.  286  sqq.  If,  as  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  the  name  CC^  (i.e.  emifsip)  Is.  8,  (J  refers  to  the  discharge  of  water 
from  the  Virgin's  Spring,  through  the  tunnel  (so  Stade,  Gesch.  Isr.  p.  594),  then 
the  latter,  and  consequently  the  inscription,  .vas  already  in  existence  about  736  B.C. 

*  See  Rodiger  in  ZDMG.  iii,  1849,  pp.  343  and  347;  de  Vogii^,  Melanges 
d" arehiologie  orientate.  Par.  i8(>8,  pp.  1 31-140;  M.  A.  Levy,  Siegel  u,  Gemmen,  ^c, 
Bresl.  1869,  p.  33  sqq. 

*  De  Saulcy,  Recherches  sur  la  numisniatique  judaSque,  Paris,  1H54,  and  his 
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8.  In  the  whole  series  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings,  as  found  e 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  also  in  non-biblical  inonuments  (see  above, 
§  2.  2),  the  language  (to  jud^e  from  its  consonantal  formation)  remains, 
as  regards  its  general  character,  and  apart  from  slight  changes  in 
form  and  diffejences  in  style  (see  letters  b  to  7p)^  at  about  the  g^mf* 
stage  of  development.  In  this  form,  it  may  at  an  early  time  have  been 
fixed  as  ajiterary  language,  and  the  fact  that  the  books  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament  were  handed  down  as  sacred  writijjgs,  must  have 
contributed  to  this  constant  uniformity. 

To  this  old  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  Canaanitish  or  Phoenipian '  stocks  f 
came  the  nearest  of  ah  the  Semitic  languages,  as  is  evident  partly  from  the  many 
Canaanitish  names  of  persons  and  places  with  a  Hebrew  form  and  signification 
which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  (e.g.  pW^apO,  ^DD  firjl?,  &c. ;  on  'Canaanite 
glosses '  to  Assyrian  words  in  the  cuneiform  tablets  of  Tell-el-Amama  [fonrteenth 
centoiy  B.C.]  cf.  Zimmem,  Zeitschrifi  fur  Assyriologitt  1891,  p.  154  sqq.*),  and 
partly  from  the  extant  remains  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  languages. 

The  latter  we  find  in  their  peculiar  writing  ($  i.  5)  in  a  great  number  of 
inscriptions  and  on  coins,  copies  of  which  have  been  collected  by  Gesenius, 
Monumm,  Phoenkia^  Judas,  Bourgade,  Davis,  de  Vogii^,  Levy,  P.  Schroder, 
V.  Maltzan,  Euting,  but  especially  in  Part  I  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Stmiti* 
carum,  Paris,  1881  sqq.,  edited  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Among  the 
inscriptions  but  few  public  documents  are  found,  e.g.  two  lists  of  /ees  for 
sacrifices ;  by  far  the  most  are  epitaphs  or  votive  tablets.     Of  special  importance 

U  thp  incrrtptinn  nn  tho  Sur^nphflgns  nf  King  Klmdnnvjkr  nf  SiHnn    fnnnri  in  1^55^ 

now  in  the  Louvre;  first  accurately  r/eproduced  in  Mimoire  sur  ifi  sarcophage  et 
r inscription funh-aire  iTEsmun^zary  roide  Sidfin^Ytxi^  1856, by  the  Due  de  Luynes ; 
fully  explained  by  Schlottmann,  Halle,  1868,  and  by  Kaempf,  Prague,  1874 ;  comp. 
also  the  reproduction  in  the  Corpus  Inscr,  Stmit.,  torn,  i,  fasc.  i.  To  these 
may  be  added  isolated  words  in  Greek  and  Latin  a^uthors,  and  the  Punic  texts 
in  Plautus,  Poenujus  5,  1-3  (best  tr^t^  by  Gildemeister  in  Ritschl^  edition 
of  Plautus,  Lips.  1884,  torn,  ii,  fasc.  5).  From  those  monuments  we  learn  the 
native  orthography,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  transcriptions  the  pronunciation 
and  vocalization ;  the  two  together  give  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  this  language 
and  its  relation  to  llebrew. 

NumismcUique  de  la  tern  sainte,  Par.  1874 ;  M.  A.  Levy,  Gesch,  derjiid.  Afiinten, 
Breslau,  1862 ;  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage^  Lond.  1864,  and  T%e  Coins 
of  the  Jewst  Lond.  ^881  (vol.  ii.  of  the  International  Numisn^,  Orient,); 
Reinach,  Les  monnaies  Juives,  Paris,  1888.— Comp.  the  literature  in  Schiirer's 
Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes  im  ZeitalterJ,  C,  Lps.  1890.  i.  p.  17  sqq. 

^  \i?^,  ^^:^?  ^  ^^^  native  name,  common  both  to  the  Canaanitish  tribes  in 
Palestine  and  to  those  which  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  Lebimon  and  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  whom  we  call  Phoenicians,  while  they- called  thepiseilves  }pU  on  their  coins. 
The  people  of  Carthage  also  called  themselves  so. 

»  Cf.  inter  alia :  funi-'n-S^'^t,  abat^a^  ^?fj»  ^^'^  or  Sdri -"^J?^,  batnn  • 
|M,  kiluH  -  a^i>f  $aduuq  -  pTi  (PI?)  &c  * 
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g  PhoeniciaD  (Punic)  words  occurring  in  inscriptions  are,  e.g.  7N  God,  D*IK  man, 
P  J<?/«,  ra  daughter,  ^^D  ^/«^,  *13J?  servant,  jro  /n^/,  rOt  sacrifice,  bv^  lord, 
ITD^  xw«,  pK  /a«//,  D^  j^a,  p«  J/tf«^,  t|D3  silver,  J^rO  i><?«,  pC'  <?//,  ny  /»wtf, 
tlp^-fww,  n33fD  monument,  DpD  /^^,  33B^  ^</,  P3  alU  *inK  <?/f^,  D^aB'  /7wi, 
Vh^  three,  V^S'^four,  W^nfive,  m^  six,  V2\S^  seven,  nC^  ten,  }D  (-  Hebr.  iTH) 
/^  be,  yCB^  /^  /*rar,  nnS  to  open,  m3  /^  «'<?«/,  T)3  /<?  ^/tfw,  IJ'pa  /^  seek,  &c. 
Proper  names :  p2f  5fct/<p«,  n2f  7>r^,  Wn  Hanno,  T^^W  Hannibal,  &c.    Comp. 

A.  Bloch,  Pkoenic,  Glossar.,  Berl.  1890. 

h  Variations  from  Hebrew  iq  Phoenician  orthography  and  inflection  are,  e.g. 
the  almost  inyariable_  omission  of  the_  vowel  letters  (§  7.  2),  as  VOl  for  n^3 
house,  ^p  for  inp  voice,  pV'for'in^,  BlnS  for  b^?n> /ri^j/j,  DD^^K  (in  Plant. 
alonim)  gods;  the  fem.,  even  in  the  absolute  state,  ending  in  T\  {ath)  (§  80.  a) 
beside  &<  (^),  the  relative  tW  (Hebr.  '^^^)  &c.  The  differences  in  pronunciation 
are  more  remarkable,  especially  in  Punic,  where  the  S  was  regularly  pronounced 
as  a,  e.g.  DSy  sH/et  (judge),  tJO^  saltis  (three).  tSH  r^  =  K^  ^eorf;  i  and  ^  often 
as  the  obscure  dull  sound  y,  e.g.  ^SH  ynnynnu  (ecce  eum),  flK  (H^K)  ^M; 
the  y  as  0,  e.g.  "^pPtD  J/^x-ar  (comp.  nOJjP  LXX,  Gen.  32,  24  M«x<i)-  See  the 
collection  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  in  Gesenius,  Monumenta  Phoenicia, 
p.  430  sqq. ;  in  Movers'  article,  '  Phonizien,*  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Encykhpadie, 
Sect,  iii,  Bd.  24,  p.  434  sqq.;  Paul  Schroder,  Die ph'6ni%.  Sprache,  Halle,  1869  : 

B.  Stade,  '  Emeute  Priifung  des  zwischen  dem  Phoniz.  und  Hebr.  bestdiienden 
Verwandtschaftsgrades,^  in  the  Aforgenldnd  Forschungen,  Lpz.  1875. 

i  4.  As  the  Hebrew  writing  on  monuments  and  coins  mentioned 
in  §  2.  2,  consists  only  of  consonants,  so  also  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  used  merely  the  consonant-signs  (§  i.  5),  and  even 
now  the  written  scrolls  of  the  Law  used  in  the  synagogues  must  not, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  contain  anything  more.  The  present 
pronunciation  of  this  consonantal  text,  its  vocalization  and  accentua- 
tion, rest  on  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish  schools,  as  it  was  finally  fixed 
by  the  system  of  punctuation  (§  7  sqq.)  introduced  by  Jewish  scholars 
about  the  seventh  century  a.d.;  comp.  §  3.  2. 

k  An  earlier  stage  of  the  development  of  the  Canaanitish-Hebrew 
language,  i.e.  a  form  of  it  ^interior  .tp.  the  written. documents  in  our 
possession,  and  when  it  must  have  stood  nearer  to  the  original 
language  of  the  united  Semitic  family,  can  still  be  discerned  in  its 
principal  features : — (i)  from  many  arrhalsms  presfrrved  in  the  tradi- 
tional  texts,  especially  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places  dating  from 
earlier  times,  as  well  as  in  isolated  forms  chiefly  occurring  in  poetic 
style  ;  (2)  in  general  by  an  a  j>osiertort  conclusion  from  traditional 
forms,  so  far  as  according  to  the  laws  and  analogies  of  phonetic 
change  they  obviously  point  back  to  an  older  phase  of  the  language ; 
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and  (3)  by  comparison  with  the  kindr^  langaages^esp^jally  Arabic 
in  which  this  earlier  stage  of  the  language  has  been  frequently  pre- 
served even  down  to  later  times  (§  i.  6).  In  numerous  instances  in 
examining  linguistic  phenomena  the  same — and  consequently  so  much 
the  more  certain — result  is  attained  by  each  of  these  three  methods. 

Although  the  systematic  mvestigation  of  the  linguistic  development  indicated 
above  belongs  to  comparative  Semitic  philology,  it  is  nevertheless  indispensable 
for  the  scientific  treatment  of  Hebrew  to  refer  to  the  primitive  Semitic  ground- 
forms  and  to  compare  the  corresponding  forms  in  Arabic.  Even  elementary 
grammar  whidi  treats  of  the  forms  of  the  language  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament 
firequently  requires,  for  their  explanation,  a  reference  to  these  ground-forms. 

6.  Even  in  Jhe  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  notwithstanding   / 
its  general  uniformity,  there  is  noticeable  an  undoubted  progress  from 
aji  earlier  to  a  later  character.    Two  periods,  though  with  some 
reservations,  may  be  distinguished:  iht  first,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Babylonian  exile ;  and  tf|fi^^»wt^1Cfter  the  exile. 

To  thadoflEfir  .belongs,  apart  from  isolated  traces  of  a  later  m 
revision,  the  larger  half  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  viz.  {a)  of  the 
prose  and  historical  writings,  most  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings ;  {b)  of  the  poetical,  a  part  of  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs :  {c)  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  in  the  following 
chronological  order :  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Obadiah  (?),  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel.  The  last  two  continued 
to  flourish  during  the  exile,  to  the  close  of  which  also  some  portions 
of  Isaiah  (e^cially  chapters  40-66)  belong. 

The  b^;innteg  of  this  period,  and  consequently  of  Hebrew  literature  generally,    U 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  placed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  although  the  Piratateucb 
in  its  present  form,  in  which  very  different  hands  may  be  still  clearly  recognized^  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  gradual  production  of  the  centuries  after  Moses.     Certain 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  it  was  once  customary  to  regard  as  / 

archaisms,  such  as  the  epicene  use  of  "^J??  bey,  youth,  for  »*ng3^V/,  and  Win  for  ^/j   ;^  ^   - 
K*t\,  are_mercly  to  be  attributed  to  a  laler  redactor;  cf.  §  17  ad  fin.    The  linguistic 
character  of  the  various  strata  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  examined  by  RysseL      '   ! 
De  Elohistae  Pentateuchici  sermone,  Lpz.  1878  ;  Konig,  De  criiicae  sacrae  argw  ^u«^y  /    \ 
mtfUo  e  linguae  legibus  repttito,  Lpz.  1 879  (Analysis  of  Gen.  i-i  i) ;  F.  Giesebrecht, 
'  D^  Sprachgebr.  des  hezateuchischen  Elohisten,'  in  Ztschr,/.  d,  AUtesi,  Wissensch, 
1 881,  p.  177  sqq.,  partly  modified  by  Driver  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  voL  xi 
p.  301  sqq.     Abundant  matter  is  afforded  also  Hy  Hnlrinp^rj   Fi*iMfii*,a  {^  ^^^ 
Pentateuch,  Freib.   1893;    Driver,   Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the   Old 
Testament,  5th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1894;   Strack,  Einleitung  ins  A,  T.  *,  Munich, 
1895 ;  and  with  regard  to  the  linguistic  character  of  the  Old  Testament  writings 
in  general,  Konig,  Einleitung  in  das  A,  T,,  Bonn,  1893.    On  the  linguistic 
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character  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  comp.  Konig.  Der  Offenbarungsbegriff  des  A,  T., 
Lpz.  1882,  i.  311  sq. ;  Chej^e,  Introd,  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  p.  255  sqq. 
0      Moreover,  there  occur  even  in  Jeremiah,  and  still  more  so  in  Ezekiel,  decided 
approximations  to  the  Aramaizing  language  of  the  second  period  (see  §  2.  7) ; 
comp.  Zimmer,  Atamaismi  Jeremiani,  Halle,  1880,  pt.  i. 

P  6.  Even  in  the  writings  of  this  first  period,  which  embraces 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  we.  in£fit».,as..  might  be.,?xpected^,with  some 
considerable  differences  in  linguistic  form  and  style,  which  are  due 
partly  to  differences  in  the  time  and  pj^ce  of  their  composition,  and 
pardy  to  the  individuality  andjpower  of  the  authors.  Thus  Isaiah,  for 
example,  writes  quite  differently  from  the  later  Jeremiah,  but  also* 
diflferently  from  his  contemporary  Micah.  Amongst  the  historical 
books  of  this  period,  the  texts  borrowed  from  earlier  sources  have 
a  linguistic  colouring  perceptibly  different  from  those  derived  ^^om 
later  sources,  or  passages  which  belong  to  the  latest  redactor  himself. 
Yet  the  structure  of  the  language,  and,  apart  from  isolated  cases,  even 
the  vocabulary  and  phraseology,  are  on  the  whole  the  same,  especially 
in  the  prose  books. 

i  But  the  poetic  language  is  in  many  ways  distinguished  from 
prose,  not  only  by  a  rhythm  consisting  of  mote  strictly  balanced 
(parallel)  members,  but  also  by  peculiar  words  and  meanings, 
inflexions  and  syntactical  constructions  which  it  uses  in  addition  to 
those  usual  in  prose.  This  distinction,  however,  does  not  go  far  as, 
for  example,  in  Greek.  Many  of  these  poetic  peculiarities  occur 
in  the  kindred  languages,  especially  in  Aramaic,  as  the  ordinary 
modes  of  expression,  and  probably  are  to  be  regarded  largely  as 
archaisms  which  poetry  retained.  Some  perhaps,  also,  are  embellish- 
ments which  the  Hebrew  poets  who  knew  Aramaic  adopted  into  their 
language '. 

The  prophets,  at  least  the  earlier,  in  language  and  rhythm  are  to 
be  regarded  almost  entirely  as  poets,  except  that  with  them  the 
sentences  are  often  more  extended,  and  the  parallelism  is  less  regular 
and  balanced  than  is  the  case  with  the  poets  properly  so-called.  The 
language  of  the  later  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  approaches  nearer 
to  prose. 

^  That  already  in  Isaiah's  time  (second  half  of  the  eighth  oentnry  B.  c.)  educated 
Hebrews,  or  at  least  officers  of  state,  understood  Aramaic,  while  the  common 
people  in  Jerusalem  did  not,  u  evident  from  2  Ki.  18,  26  (Is.  36,  11). 
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On  the  rhythm  of  Hebrew  poetry,  see  besides  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Ps^llM  by  Pc  Wctte.  Pglitechi  PnpfeM,  and  others,  especially  H,  fiwald,  'All- 
gemeines  iiber  die  hebr.  Dichtung  und  iiber  das  Psalmenbnch,*  in  Dichter  des 
Alten  Bundes,  Gott.  1839.  2nd  ^.,  1866,  Th.  i.  i  Halfte;  J.  Ley.  Grundzuge  des 
jRhythmus,  ^c,  Halle,  1875 ;  UUfaden  der  Metrik  der  hebr,  Poesie,  Halle,  1887 ; 
Renss,  Geseh,  der  hi  Schriften  A.  T.^s,  Braunschw.  1881,  p.  141  sqq. 

Of  all^views  of  this  matter^  the^pnly  sound  one  jip  far  is  Budde's  discovery  of  the 
Qina-  or  Lamentation- Verse  {ZAW,  1882,  6 sqq.;  1891,  234  sqq.;  1892,  31  sqq.), 
consisting  of  two  members,  the  second  at  least  one  full  word  shorter  than  the  other. 
The  probability  that  a  regular  repetition  of  an  equal  number  of  syRables  in  arsis 
and  thesis  was  observed  by  other  poets,  has  been  established  by  t)uhm,  Gunkel, 
and  others,  especially  Zimmern,  who  adduces  a  Babylonian  hymn  in  which  the 
members  are  de6initely  marked  {JZischr,fUr  Assyritlogie^  z.  I  sq^.).  All  the  details, 
however,  are  as  yet  vncertain. 

The  ancient  practice  of  writing  certain  poetical  passages  in  verse-foim  (Ex.  15, 
1-19.  Deut  33,  1-43.  Jud,  5.  I  Sam.  a,  i-io.  a  Sam.  aa.  33, 1-7.  Ps.  18.  136. 
Prov.  31,  16-31.  1  Chroil.  16,  8-36;  cC  als6  Josh.  la,  9-34.  Ecfcles.  3»  a^  Est. 
9,  7-10)  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  question  of  metre. 

Words  arfi  used  in  poetry,  for  which  others  are  customary  in  prose,  e.g.  B^tC 
ifwn-falK;  rnk/a/;i-!n'5;  T^O  word  =^^\,  Hth  /<,  j^-Hbrt;  HTO  Z 
come^'^fS^,  ^>vcc..;.w<. 

To  the  poetic  significaiitms  0/  ivords  belongs  the  use  of  certain  poetic  epithets 
for  the  substantive ;  thus,  for  example,  ■>*?W»  the  strong  one  for  God)  ^^  the 
strong  one  for  <?jr,  horse;  HjaJ)  alba  for  luna. 

Of  word-forms,  we  may  note,  e.  g.  the  longer  forms  of  prepositions  of  place 
(§  i03.3)^?J(-i^,  ^^5  =  '^?.  ^-*^5?;  the  endings  V,  '  to  the  noun  (§  90); 
the  pronominal  suffixes  fe,  ^J.,  toJL  for  6,  b_,  6—  ($  58);  the  plural 
ending  P--  for  tt^-^-  (§  87.  l,  a).  To  the  syntax  belongs  the  Uj  more  sparing  use 
of  the  article,  of  the  relative  pronoun,  of  the  accusative  particle  T^\  the  construct 
state  even  before  prepositions ;  the  ^ortened  imperfect  with  the  same  meaning 
as  the  ordinary  form  {%  109.  a,  b^  Rem.),  and  in  general  a  forcible  brevity  of 
expression. 

7.  The  second  p^rio^  pf  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
after  the  return  from  the  exile  until  the  Maccabees  (about  160  b.c), 
is  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  CQi>^t9jitly  cJos^j  approximation  of  the 
language  to  the  kindred  western  Aramaic  dialect.  This  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Aramaeans^  who  lived  in  close  contact  with  the  recent 
and  thinly-populated  colony  in  Jerusalem,  and  whose  dialect  was 
already  of  importance  as  being  the^  official  language  of  the  western 
half  of  the  Persian  empire.  Nevertheless  the  supplanting  of  Hebrew 
by  Aramaic  proceeded  only  very  gradually.  Writings  intended  for 
popular  use,  such  as  the  Hebrew  original  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
and  the  book  of  Daniel,  not  only  show  that  Hebrew  about  170  b.c 
was  still  in  use  as  a  literary  language,  but  also  that  it  was  still  at  least 
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understood  by  the  people^.    When  it  had  finally  ceased  to  exist  as  a 

living  language,  it  was  still  preserved  as  the  language  of  the  Schools — 

not  to  mention  the  numerous  Hebraisms  introduced  into  the  Aramaic 

spoken  by  the  Jews, 

For  particnlars,  see  Kantzsch,  Gramm.  des  BibL  Aram.,  pp.  1-6.  We  maj 
conveDiently  regard  the  relation  of  the  laDgnages  which  coexisted  in  this  later 
period  as  similar  to  that  of  the  High  anH  Ixnr  German  in  North  Germany,  or  to 
that  of  the  High  German  and  the  common  dialects  in  the  south  and  in  Switzerland. 
Even  amongst  the  more  educated,  the  common  dialect  prevails  orally,  whilst  the 
High  German  serves  essentially  as  the  literary  and  coltnred  language,  and  is  at 
least  miderstood  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  Wholly  untenable  is  the  notion, 
based  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Neh.  8,  8,  that  the  Jews  immediately  after 
the  exile  had  completely  forgotten  the  Hebrew  language,  and  therefore  needed 
a  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

u  The  Old  Testament  writings  belonging  to  this  second  period, 
injill  of  which  the  Aramaic  colouring  appears  in  various  degrees, 
are :  certain  parts  of  the  Pentatei^ch  and  of  Joshua,  Ruth,  the  books  of 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  Esther ;  the  prophetical  books  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  Joel,  Jonah,  Daniel ;  of  the  poetical  books,  part 
of  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Psalms.  As  literary  compositions^  these  books  are  sometimes  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  first  period,  although  there  are  parts  which  in 
purity  of  language  and  aestl^etic  value  fall  little  short  of  the  writings 
of  the  golden  age;  such,  e.g.  as  the  later  Psalms,  120  sqq.,  137,  139. 

V  Later  wards  (Aramaisms)  are,  e.g.  ^|»n^  time;  bap-Hgp  t^  take; 
5|to  -  fp  ef$d;  tfyff  =  TjpD  to  govern  ;  ^|pR  -  J^DWt  t9  de  j/nw»f.— Later  meanings 
are,  e.  g.  "^DK  (to  say)  to  command^  "^J?  (to  answer)  to  begim  a  cofsversation, — 
Orihograpliual  and  grammatical  peculiarities  are,  the  frequent^ j^(rY]^^tf./^Qnz  of 

S  and  Vf  e.g.  ^^.V  (elsewhere  ^l'5)•  ^^  'H^  ^^  ^^>  ^^  ^^^  ^^  J  ^^^  "***^- 
change  of  n__.  and  fc^~  final ;  the  more  frequent  use  of  substantives  in  J^,  J-^,  H^, 
&c   (Comp.  for  the  Psalms,  especially,  Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter ,  p.  461  sqq.) 

But  all  the  peculiarities  of  these  later  writers  are  not  Aramaisms.  Several  do 
not  occur  in  Aramaic  and  must  have  belonged  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  Hebrew 
vernacular,  especially  it  would  seem  in  northern  Palestine.  There  certain  parts 
of  Judges,  amongst  others,  may  have  originated,  as  is  indicated,  e.g.  by  *C^, 
the  common  form  in  Phoenician  (as  well  as  rt<),  for  "T^  (§  36),  which  afterwaids 
recurs  in  Lamentations,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  later  Psalms,  and  Ecclesiastes. 

*  The  very  frequent  employment  of  Hebrew  in  popular  religious  literature, 
hich  is  partly  preserved  to  us  in  the  Midraiim,  indicates,  moreover,  that  Hebrew 
was  widely  understood  much  later  than  this. 

'  l^'IJ  in  the  Minor  Prophets  throughout  (Hos.  3,  5,  &c.)  is  due  merely  to 
a  caprice  of  the  Masoretes. 
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Rem.  I.  Regarding  dialectical  yarieties  in  the  old  Hebrew  language,  only  w 
one  eipiess  statement  occurs  in  the  Old  Test,  namely  in  Jud.  la,  6,  according  to 
which  the  Ephraimites  in  certain  cases  pronouiced  the  C'  as  D .  (Comp.  Marqnart 
in  ZAPV.  1888,  p.  151  sqq.)  Whether  in  Neh.  13,  24  by  the  speech  of  Ashdod 
a  Hebrew,  or  a  (wholly  different)  Philistine  dialect,  should  be  understood  cannot 
be  determined.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  above- 
mentioned  North  Palestine  books  (Judges  and  Hosea)  are  to  be  regarded  as 
differences  in  dialect,  and  so  also  some  exceptional  forms  in  the  Moabite  inscription 
of  M^*  (see  above,  %  2.  a). 

a.  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  extant  remains  of  old  Hebrew  literature^,  the  entire 
store  of  the  ancient  language  is  not  preserved.  The  canonical  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  formed  certainly  only  a  fraction  of  the  once  extant  national 
literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 


§  8.     Grammatical  Treatment  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 

Gesenius,  Gesch.  der  hebr.  Sprache,  §§  19-39;  Oehler's  article,  'Hebr.  Sprache,' 
in  Schmid's  EncykL  des  ges.  Erziehungs-  u.  Unierrichiswesens^  vol.  iii.  p.  346  sqq. 
(in  the  and  ed.  revised  by  Nestle,  p.  314  sqq.).  Comp.  also  the  literature  cited 
above  in  the  headings  of  $§  i  and  a ;  also  Bottcher,  Ausfuhrl,  Lehrb.  der  hebr, 
Spr.,  Lpz.  1866,  i.  p.  30  sqq. ;  L.  Geiger,  Das  Studium  der  Hebr,  Spr.  in  Deuischl, 
vom  Ende  des  is*  bis  zur  Mitte  des  16.  Jahrh.,  Breslau,  1870;  R  Pick,  *  The 
Study  of  the  Hebrew  Language  among  Jews  and  Christians,'  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1884,  p.  450  sqq.,  and  1885,  p.  470  sqq. 

1.  At  the  time  when  the  old  Hebrew  language  was  gradually  a 
becoming  extinct  and  the  formation  of  the  Old  Test,  canon  was 
approaching  conclusion,  the  Jews  began  to  explain  and  critically 
revise  the  sacred  text,  and  sometimes  to  translate  it  into  the 
vernacular  languages  which  in  various  countries  had  come  into  use 
among  them.  The  oX^t^i  translation  is  the  Greek  of  the  seventy 
(more  correctly  seventy-two)  Interpreters  (LXX),  which  was  begun 
with  the  Pentateuch  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  PhOadelphus,  but 
not  completed  until  a  later  date.  It  was  drawn  up  by  various  • 
authors,  some  of  whom  had  a  living  knowledge  of  the  original, 
and  was  intended  for  the  use  of  Greek-speaking  Jews,  especially  in 
Alexandria.  Somewhat  later  the  Aramaic  translations,  or  Targums 
(DWin  i.e.  interpretations)  were  gradually  formed  from  recensions 
made  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia.  The  explanations,  derived  in  part 
from  alleged  tradition,  refer  almost  exclusively  to  civil  and  ritual 

X, 

'  According  to  the  calculation  of  the  Dutch  scholar  Leusden,  the  Old  Test, 
contains  5,64a  different  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words.  [Including  proper  name% 
9,385.— G.  W.  C] 

C 
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law  and  dogmatic  theology,  and  are  no  more  scientific  in  character 
than  much  of  the  textual  tradition  of  that  period.  Both  kinds  of 
traditions  are  preserved  in  the  Talmud^  the  first  part  of  which,  the 
Misna,  was  finally  brought  to  its  present  form  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century;  of  the  remainder,  the  Cremdra^  one  part  (the/^m/- 
saUm^QlJ^aksiiman  Gem)  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 

"^^her  (the  Babylonian  Gem)  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.d. 

-^  *The  HiSna  forms  the  beginning  of  the  New-Hebrew  literature ;  while 
the  language  of  the^Gemaras  is  for  the  most  j)art  Aramaic. 

b  2.  To  the  interval  between  the  completion  cff  _the  Talmud  and 
the  earliest  grammatical  writers,  belong  mainly  the  vocalization  and 
accentuation  of  the  hitherto  unpointed  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
according  to  the  pronimciation  traditional  m  the  Synagogues  and 
Schools  (§  7.  3),  as  wen  as  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  of 
critical  remarks  which  bears  the  name  of  Mas5ra  ('"^^09  iraditioiy. 
From  this  the  text  which  has  since  been  transmitted  with  rigid 
uniformity  by  the  MSS.,  and  is  still  the  received  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Masoretic  Text 

C  E.  F.  K.  Rosenmiiller  already  {Handbuch  fur  d.  Liter,  der  bibl.  Kritik  u. 
Exegese,  1797,  i.  347 ;  Vorrede  zttr  Stereotypy Ausg.  des  A,  T.,  Lpx.  1834)  na»in- 
tained  that  our  Old  Test,  text  was  derived  from  Codices  belonging  to  a  single 
recension.  J.  G.  Sommer  (cf.  Comill,  ZAJV,  '893,  p.  309),  Olshaosen  (since 
1853),  and  especially  De  Lagarde  {ProverHen,  1863,  P-  i  sqq.)  have  even  made  it 
probable  that  the  original  Masoretic  text  was  derived  from  a  tingle  standaxd 
manuscript.  Comp.,  however,  £.  Konig  in  Ztuhr.f,  kirchl,  Wiss^  1887,  p.  379  sq. 
On  the  history  of  the  Masora  and  the  fixing  of  the  Masoretic  tradition,  work  has  been 
done  recently  by  Geiger,  Judische  Ztschr.  iii.  78  sqq.,  and  after  him  by  Harris  in 
i}^t/nt^^sh  Quarterly  Review,  i.  1 38  sqq.,  343  sqq. ;  S.  Frensdorff,  by  his  edition  of 
the  Ochla  W*ochlat  Hanover,  1864;  and  his  Massor,  IVorterb,^  Hanover  and  Lpz. 
1876,  part  i;  and  Ch.  D.  Ginsbnrg,  71u  Massora  compiled  from  Manuscripts^ 
&»c.,  Lond.  1880  sqq.,  3  vols.';    on  the  nse  of  the  Masora  for  the  critical 

^  On  the  name  Masora  (or  Massora,  as  Strack  in  the  Prot.  Real-Enc.,  3nd  ed., 
ix.  388  sqq.,  who  compares  '  KappSreth,'  &c.,  E.  Konig,  EinUUung  in  das  A,  7"., 
p.  38  sqq. ;  Lehrgeb.  d,  kehr,  Sprache,  ii.  358  sqq.),  and  the  great  difficulty  of  satis- 
factorily explaining  it,  comp.  De  Lagarde,  MitteUungen^  i.  91  sqq. ;  W.  Bacher's 
derivation  of  the  expression  (in  Jewish  Quarterly  Review^  1891,  p.  785  sqq.)  from 
Ezek.  30,  37  (n^bO;  mOD.  i.e.  iTJpto,  being  an  equally  legitimate  form) 
is  rightly  rejected  by  Konig,  L  c.  The  correctness  of  the  form  iTlb^  (by  the  side 
of  the  equally  well-attested  form  M^bO)  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  invalidated  by 
his  aignments. 

*  See  Baer's  criticism  of  this  work  in  ZDMG,  1886,  p.  743  sqq. 
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coBstmction  of  the  Text,  especially  by  S.  Baer,  in  his  excellent  editions  of  the  several 
books  (only  £xod.-Dent  have  still  to  appear),  edited  since  1869  conjointly  with 
Fr.  Delitzsch  and  G.  Dahnan,  and  recently  by  Baer  alone.  Comp.  also  §  7.  3,  Rem. 
The  various  readings  of  the  Q*r$  (see  §  17)  form  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  parts  of  the  Masora.  The  pnnctnation  of  the  Text,  however,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  compiling  of  the  Masonu  The  former  was  settled  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  is  the  result  of  a  much  more  exhaustive  labour  than  the  Masora, 
which  was  not  completed  till  a  considerably  later  time. 

8.  It  was  not  until  about  the  begnnjng  of  the  tenth  century  d 
that  the  Jews,  fpllowing^  the  example  of  the  Arabs^  began  their  j^am- 
matical  compilations.  Of  the  numerous  granunatical  and  lexico- 
graphical works  of  R.  Sa'adya^  beyond  fragments  in  the  Commentary 
on  the  Sepher  Yesira  (ed.  Mayer-Lambert,  pp.  42,  47,  75,  Ac), 
only  the  explanation  in  Arabic  of  the  seventy  (more  correctly 
ninety)  hapax  legomena  in  the  Old  Testament  has  been  preserved. 
Written  likewise  in  Arabic,  but  frequently  translated  into  Hebrew, 
were  the  still  extant  works  of  the  grammarians .R,  Yehuda  Hajyiig 
(also  called  Abu  Z^foiri^  Yaby%  ^bout  the.  year  1000)  and  R.  Yona 
(Abii  '1-Walld  Merwdn  ibn  Ganih,  about  1030).  By  the  aid  of  these 
earlier  labours^  Abraham  ben  Ezra  (commonly  caUed  Aben  JEzra, 
ob.  1 167)  and  R.  David  Qimhi  (ob.  i2.^fi)  especially  gained  a  classical 
reputation  by  their  Hebrew  grammatical  writings. 

From  these  earliest  grammarians  are  derived  many  principles  of  arrangement  and 
technical  terms,  some  of  which  are  still  retained,  e.g.  the  naming  of  the  conjuga- 
tions  and  weak  verbs  according  to  the  paradigm  of  pyD »  certain  vocu  mtmorUUeSy 
as  nSSnia  and  the  like*. 


^  On  his  independent  attitude  towards  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  see  Delitzsch, 
Comm.  zu  dm  Psalmen,  4th  ed.,  p.  39. 

'  On  the  oldest  Hebrew  grammarians,  see  Strack  and  Siegfried,  Lehrb.  d, 
neuhebr.  Spr.  u.  Liter,,  Carlsr.  1884,  p.  107  sqq.,  and  the  prefaces  to  the  Hebrew 
Lexicons  of  Gesenius  and  Fiirst ;  Berliner,  Beitrdgt  zur  hehr.  Gramm.  im  Talmud 
u,  Midrmch^  Berlin,  1879;  Baer  and  Strack,  Die  Dikduke  Jut-famim  des  Akron 
hen  Moscheh  ben  Ascher  u.  andere  alte  grammtUisch-massorethische  LehrstUcke, 
Lpz.  1879;  Ewald  and  Dukes,  Beitrdge  x.  Gesch,  der  SUesien  Auslegung  u, 
Spracherkidrung  des  A,  T.,  Stuttg.  1844,  3  vols. ;  Hupfeld,  De  rei  grammaticae 
apudjudaeos  initiis  antiptissimisgue  scripioribus,  Hal.  1846,  4;  W.  Bacher,  'Die 
Anfange  der  hebr.  Gr.,'  in  ZDMG,  1895,  i  sqq. ;  and  Die  hebr,  Sprachwissenschc^ 
vom  10.  bis  zum  i6./ahrh.y  Trier,  189a.  On  Abu  Zakaria,  Jastrow  in  ZA  W.  1885, 
p.  193  sqq.,  and  B.  Drachmann,  Breslau,  1885.  A  fragment  of  his  Arabic  work 
on  the  weak  verbs  is  given  by  Peritz  in  ZA  W,  1893,  p.  193  sqq.  Munk, '  Notice 
sur  Abon  '1-Walid  et  snr  quelques  autres  grammairiens  h^breuz  dn  x*  et  du  xi* 

C  2 
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e  4.  The. -fetbejr  of  Hebrew  philology  among  Christians  was  John 
Reuchlin^  (ob.  1522).  to  whom  Greek  literature  also  is  so  much 
indebted.  Like  the  grammarians  who  succeeded  him,  till  the  time 
of  John  Buxtorf  the  elder  (ob.  1629),  lie  stitt-^idtiered  almost, entirely 
to  Jewish  tradition.  From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
field  of  investigation  gradually  widened,  and  the  study  of  the  kindred 
languages,  chiefly  through  the  leaders  of  the  Dutch  school,  Albert 
-Schultfin^  (9b.  1750)  and  N.  W.  Schr6der  (ob.  1798),  became  of  fruitful 
service  to  HelM-ew  grammar. 

f  6.  In  the  nineteenth  century*  the  advances  in  Hebrew  philology 
are  especially  connected  with  the  names  of  W.^  Gesenius  (bom  at 

V  Nordhausen,  Feb.  3,  1786;  from  the  year  18 10  Professor  at  Halle, 
where  he  died  Oct.  23,  1842),  who  above  all  things  aimed  at  the 
comprehensive  observation  and  lucid  presentation  of  the  actually 
occurring  linguistic  phenomena;  H.  Ewald  (ob.  1875,  at  G6ttingen; 
KriL  Gramm,  der  hehr.  Spr.,  Lpz.  1827 ;  AusfUhrL  Lehrb,  d,  hehr. 
Spr.,  8th  ed.,  G5tt  1870),  who  chiefly  endeavoured  to  refer  linguistic 
formations  to  general  laws  and  rationally  to  explain  the  latter; 
J.  Qlshausen  (ob.  1882.  at  Berlin:  Lehrb.  der  hehr,  Sprache, 
Brunswick,  1861),  who  attempted  a  consistent  explanation  of  the 
existing  condition  of  the  language,  from  the  presupposed  primitive 
Spmirir.  fnrmSj  preserved  according  to  him  notably  in  old  Arabic. 
F.  Bottcher  (see  the  bibliography  at  the  head  of  §  3)  endeavoured 
to  present  an  exhaustive  synopsis  of  the  linguistic  phenomena,  as  well 
as  to  give  an  explanation  of  them  from  the  sphere  of  Hebrew 
alone.  B.  Stade,  on  the  other  hand  (JLehrL  der  hebr,  Gr.^  pt.  i.  Lpz. 
1879),  adopted  the  strictly  scientific  method  of  endeavouring  to  reduce 
the  systems  of  Ewald  and  Qlshausen  to  a  more  fundamental  unity. 


fti^e,'  in  the  Joum,  Asiatiquet  1850.  The  grammatical  Opuscules  et  traith  of 
Aba  '1-Walid  have  been  edited  by  J.  and  H.  Derenbourg,  Paris,  1880;  comp.  also 
W.  Bacher,  *  Jos.  Kimchi  et  Abulw.  Mer.'  &c.  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Reviu  des  itudes 
Juivcs;  and  Die  hebr,-arab.  Sprachvergleichung  des  Abulw,  Mer.^  Vienna,  1884; 
Leben  und  Werke  des  Abulw,  Mer,,  8iCf  Lpz.  1885 ;  also  by  the  same  anthor, 
Abr.  ibn  Esra  als  GrammeUiker^  Strassb.  i88a ;  and  Die  gramm,  Terminologie 
desjehuda  ben  David  Hajjug,  Vienna,  188 a. 

^  Of  the  literature  of  the  subject  down  to  the  year  1850,  see  a  tolerably  full 
account  in  Steinschneider's  BihUograph,  Handbuch  fiir  hebr.  Sprachkunde^ 
Lpz.  1859. 
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E.  K5nig^  in  his  very  thorough  researches  into  phonology  and 
etymology  starts  generally  from  the  position  reached  by  the  early 
Jewish  grammarians  (in  his  second  part  *  with  comparative  reference 
to  the  Semitic  languages  in  general')  and  instead  of  ^adopting  the 
usual  dogmatic  method^  takes  pains  to  re-open  die^discussipn^pf^dis- 
puted  grammatical  questions. — Among  the  works  of  Jewish  scholars, 
special  attention  is  to  be  called  to  the  grammar  by  Si.JJ^LilZ2aU0 
written  in  Italian  (Padua.  J  853-69). 

The  chief  requirements  for  one  who  is  treating  the  grammar  of 
an  ancient  language  are-^(i)  that  he  should  />Af^rw/?'  as  fully  and 
accurately  as  possible  the  existing  linguistic  phenomena  and  describe 
them,  after  showing  their  organic  connexion  (the  empirical  and 
historico-cridcal  element);  (2)  that  he  should  try  to  explain  these 
facts,  partly  by  comparing  them  with  one  another  and  by  the  analogy 
of  the  sister  languages,  partly  from  the  general  laws  of  philology  (the 
logical  element)ir 

§  4.     Division  and  Arrangement  of  the  Grammar, 

The  division  and  arrangement  of  Hebrew  grammar  follow  the  three 
constituent  parts  of  every  language,  viz.  (i)  articulate  sounds  represented 
by  letters f  and  united  to  form  syllables^  (2)  words y  and  (3)  sentences. 

The  first  part  (the  elements)  comprises  accordingly  the  treatment 
of  sounds  and  their  representation  in  writing.     It  describes  the  nature 

^  Historisch'krit.  Lthrgeh.  der  hebr,  Sprache  mit  steter  Beziehung  auf  Qimchi 
und  die  anderen  Autaritdien.  1st  part,  '  Lehre  von  der  Schrift,  der  Aussprache, 
dem  Pron.  a.  dem  Verbom,'  Lpz.  1881;  and  parf,  vol.  i.  'Abschlnss  der  spedellen 
Formenlehre  u.  generelle  Formenl.,*  Lpz.  1895. 

*  Snch  observation  has  more  and  more  led  to  the  belief  that  the  original  text  of 
the  O.  T.  is  cormpted  to  a  greater  degree  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Advance 
in  grammar  is  therefore  closely  dependent  on  the  progress  of  textual  criiicism. 
The  systematic  pursuit  of  the  latter  has  only  begun  in  recent  years.  Cf.  especially 
Doominck  on  Jud.  1-16,  Leyden,  1879;  Wellhausen^  Text  der  Bb,  Sam.,  Gott. 
1871 ;  Klostermann^  Bb,  Sam.  u.  d.  JCdn.,  Nordl.  1887;  Driver.  Ab/gJ  on  the  Hebrew 
Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Oxf  1890;  Comill,  Euchiel,  Lpz.  1886;  Klostermann, 
Sammlung  hebr.-deuischer  Bibeltexte  mit  krit,  Anmerkk,  (pt.  i.  Deutero-Isaiah), 
Munich,  1895.  A  critical  edition  of  the  O.  T.  with  full  textual  notes,  and  with 
the  various  documents  di^ti^gBished  by  colours,  is  being  published  in  a  handsome 
form  by  £.  Hnjnpt.in  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  O,  T.  (Lpz.  and  Baltimore).  Parts 
already  published :  /ob,  by  Siegfried,  1893;  Leviticus,  by  Driver  and  White,  and 
Samuel,  by  Budde,  1894 ;  Joshua,  by  Bennett ;  Jeremiah,  by  Comill ;  The  Psalms, 
by  Wcllhauscn ;  Chronicles,  by  KitteL 
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and  relations  of  the  sounds  of  a  language,  teaches  the  pronunciation 
of  the  written  signs  (orthoepy),  and  gives  information  concerning 
the  established  mode  of  writing  (orthography).  It  then  treats  of 
the  sounds  as  combined  in  syllables  and  words,  and  specifies  the 
laws  and  conditions  under  which  this  combination  takes  place. 

The  second  part  (etymology)  treats  of  words  in  their  character 
as  parts  of  speech,  and  comprises:  (i)  the  principles  of  ^'^  formation 
of  words,  or  of  the  derivation  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  from 
the  roots  or  from  one  another ;  (2)  the  principles  of  inflexion,  i.  e. 
of  the  various  forms  which  the  words  assume  according  to  their 
relation  to  other  words  and  to  the  sentence. 

The  third  part  (syntax,  the  principles  of  the  arrangement  of  words) : 
(t)  shows  how  the  word-formations  and  inflexions  which  are  met 
with  in  the  language  are  used  to  express  different  shades  of  ideas,  and 
how  other  ideas,  for  which  the  language  has  not  coined  any  forms, 
are  expressed  by  periphrasis;  (2)  states  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  parts  of  speech  are  combined  in  sentences  (the  principles 
of  the  sentence,  or  syntax  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term). 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OR  THE   SOUNDS  AND 
CHARACTERS. 


CHAPTER    L 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  SOUNDS  AND  CHARACTERS. 

§  6.    The  Consonants:  their  Form  and  Names. 
(Comp.  the  Table  of  Alphabets.) 

1.  The  Hebrew  letters  now  in  use,  in  which  both  the  manu- 
scripts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  written  and  our  editions  of  the 
Bible  are  printed,  commonly  called  the  square  character  (J^?ip  ^?), 
also  the  Assyrian  character  (^^IS^  'S)^  are  not  those  originally 
employed. 

Old  Hebrew  (or  Old  Canaanitish)  writing,  as  it  was  used  on  public 
monuments  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  and  to^^-ards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  b.  c,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  inscription  of  M^a\  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Siloam.  The  characters  on  the  Maccabaean  coins  of  the 
second  century  B.C.,  and  also  on  ancient  gems,  bear  much  resemblance 
to  those  found  in  these  inscriptions  (comp.  §  2.  2).  With  this  Old 
Hebrew  writing  the  Phoenician  is  nearly  identical  (see  §  i.  5»  §  3.  3  and 
the  Table  of  Alphabets).    According  to  the  analogy  of  the  history 

'  The  name  "t^^  (Assyria)  is  here  ased  in  the  widest  sense,  to  include  the 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean  inhabited  by  Aramaeans ;  comp.  Stade  in  ZA  W, 
1 88a,  p.  392  sq.  On  some  other  names  for  Old  Hebrew  writing,  comp.  G.  Hoff- 
mann, ibid.,  1 88 1,  p.  334  sqq. ;  Buhl,  Kanon  u.  Text  des  A,  71,  Lpz.  1891, 
p.  aoa. 
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of  other  kinds  of  writing,  it  may  be  assumed  that  out  of  and  along 
with  the  writing  on  stone,  a  less  antique  and  somewhat  more  con- 
veniently rounded  style  was  early  developed,  owing  to  the  use  of 
softer  materials,  skins,  bark  and  the  like.  This  the  Samaritans 
retained  after  their  separation  from  the  Jews,  while  the  Jews  gradually 
(between  the  sixth  and  the  fourth  century)  exchanged  it  for  an  Aramaic 
character.  From  this  gradually  arose  (from  about  the  fourth  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century)  what  is  called  the  square  character^  which 
consequently  bears  great  resemblance  to  the  extant  forms  of  Aramaic 
writing;  such  as  the  Egyptian-Aramaean,  the  Nabatean  and  especially 
the  Palmyrene.  Of  Hebrew  inscriptions  in  the  older  square  character, 
one  belongs  to  the  year  176  b.  c.  * 

2.  The  Alphabet  consists,  like  all  Semitic  alphabets,  solely  of 
consonants,  22  in  number,  some  of  which,  however,  have  also  a  kind 
of  vocalic  power  (§  7.  2).  The  following  Table  shows  their  form, 
names,  pronunciation  and  numerical  value  (Rem.  ^) : — 


'  De  Vogii^,  in  Revue  archJoL,  nouvelle  s^rie,  ix.  1864,  ?•  *®5  *Q-»  *°d  Table 
vii.  No.  2 ;  comp.  Noldeke,  in  ZDMG,  xix.  p.  640;  for  the  development  of  Hebrew 
writing  in  general,  Merx,  art  *  Schreiben,*  in  Schenkers  BibeUexicon^  vol.  v ;  Phil. 
Berger,  art.  *Ecriture/  in  Lichtenberger*s  Encyclop.  des  sciences  relig.^  Par.  1878, 
torn.  iv.  p.  227  sqq.  (also  published  separately);  H.  Strack,  ' Schreibkunst  n. 
Schrift  bei  den  Hebraern,'  in  Hexzog's  RecUemyklopadie,  2nd  ed.,  xiii.  p.  689  sqq. ; 
Driver,  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Oxford,  1890,  p.  ix.  sqq. ;  L.  Blau,  Zur 
Einleiiungin  d,  hi.  Schrift,  Budapest,  1894,  p.  49  sqq.;  Benzinger,  Hebr,  Archao- 
logie,  Freib.  1894,  p.  278  sqq. ;  Nowack,  Lehrb.  der  hebr,  Archdologie,  i.  279  sqq. 
On  the  palaeography  of  the  Hebrew  square  character,  Harkavy,  Altjiid.  Denkmdler 
aus  der  Krim,  Petcisb.  and  Lpz.  1876,  p.  108  sqq.  The  best  Tables  of  Alphabets 
are  those  by  J.  Euting,  in  G.  Bickell's  Outlines  of  Hebrew  Grammar  (trans,  into 
English  by  S.  J.  Curtiss,  Lpz.  1877) ;  the  Hebrew  Alphabet,  in  pt  vii.  of  the 
Oriental  Series  of  the  Paleogr,  Society,  London,  1882;  and  lastly  (the  most 
complete  of  all)  in  Chwolson's  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hebraicarum,  Petersb. 
1882. 
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NUMERICAL 

FORM. 

NAME. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

VALUE. 

K 

'AUph 

'  sptrttus  lenis 

I 

1 

Bith 

blbh) 

2 

\ 

Gimtt  {flimt) 

gigh) 

3 

T 

Dmth 

d(dh) 

4 

n 

Hi 

h 

5 

) 

Wow 

w' 

6 

T 

ZdyXn 

Zy  as  in  French  (soft  s) 

7 

n 

Hith 

A,  a  strong  guttural 

8 

tD 

Tith 

/,  emphatic  / 

9 

X' ' 

m 

y 

10 

3,  final  T 

Kaph 

k{kh) 

20 

b 

Lamed 

I 

30 

D,  final  D 

Mini 

Tft 

40 

i,  final  I 

Nihi 

n 

60 

D 

Sdmekh 

i 

60 

y 

'Ayfn 

•  a  peculiar  guttural  (see 
below) 

70 

fi,  final  r| 

Pi 

PW 

80 

V,  final  j^ 

Sddi 

J,  emphatic  s 

90 

P       ' 

Qdph 

y,  a  strong  ^'  formed  at  the 
back  of  the  palate 

100 

-i 

Ri^ 

r 

200 

jlr 

Sin 

s 

I  300 

IB^ 

^(ft 

Sj  pronounced  sk 

n 

Taw 

/(/^) 

400 

8.    As  the  Table   shows,   five   letters    have  a  special    form    at  c 
the  end  of  the  word.    They  are  called  final  letters,  and  were  com- 
bined by  the  Jewish  grammarians  in   the  mnemonic  word  r§?93 
KamnipM^y  or  better,  with  Kdnig,  rft?03  i.e.  as  the  breaker  in  pieces, 

'  Philippi,  'Die  Anssprache  der  semh.  Consonanten  )  and  \'  in  ZDMG.  1886, 
p.  639  sqq.,  adduces  reasons  in  detail  for  the  opinion  that  'the  Semitic  )  and  ^  are 
certainly  by  usage  consonants,  although  by  nature  they  are  vowels,  viz.  u  and  i, 
and  consequently  are  consonantal  vowels ; '  comp.  §  8.  5. 

'  As  a  representation  of  this  sound  the  Latin  q  is  very  Stiitable,  as  it  occupies  in 
the  alphabet  the  place  of  the  Semitic  p  (Greek  ir^nro). 
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Of  these  1,  J,  r|,  "f  are  distinguished  from  the  common  form  by  the 
shaft  being  drawn  straight  down,  while  in  the  usual  form  it  is  bent 
round  towards  the  left^  In  the  case  of  D  the  letter  is  completely 
closed. 
d  4«  Hebrew  is  read  and  written  from  right  to  left.  Words  must 
not  be  divided  at  the  end  of  the  lines ;  but,  in  order  that  no  empty 
space  may  be  left,  in  MSS.  and  printed  texts,  certain  letters  suitable 
for  the  purpose  are  dilated  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 
In  our  printed  texts  these  lit^rof  dilatahihs  are  the  ^vt  following: 
O  n  ^  n  IS  (mnemonic  word  DnpnK).  In  MSS.  other  letters 
suitable  for  the  purpose  are  also  employed  in  this  way,  as  T,  3,  i ; 
comp.  Strack  in  the  TheoL  Lehrb,  1882,  No.  22. 

e  Rem.  I.  The  forms  of  the  letters  originally  represent  the  rude  outlines  of 
perceptible  objects,  the  names  of  which,  respectiyely,  begin  with  the  consonant 
represented  (akrophony).  Thus  Y6d,  in  the  earlier  alphabets  the  rude  picture 
of  a  hand,  properly  denotes  hand  (Heb.  T),  but  as  a  letter  simply  the  sound  ^  {y\ 
with  which  this  word  begins;  *Aytn,  originally  a  circle,  properly  an  eye  (1^), 
stands  for  the  consonant  y.  In  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  especially,  the  resemblance 
of  the  forms  to  the  objects  denoted  by  the  name  is  still  for  the  most  part  recog- 
nizable (see  the  Table).  In  some  letters  ()l,  1^  T,  D,  6^)  the  similarity  is  still 
preserved  in  the  square  character. 

y  The  most  probable  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet'  is : 
5|JfcC  ox,  n^a  h(mse,  TDB  camel,  TU^  door,  t(n  air-hole  (?),  lattice-window  (?), 
))  hooh,  naily  ^  weapon  (unless,  with  Nestle,  we  are  to  infer  from  the  Greek  Cv^^i 
that  the  original  name  was  H^  olive-tree),  T^X\  fence,  barrier,  H^D  a  winding  (?), 
perhaps  leather  bottle^  according  to  others  snake,  ^  hand,  ^3  bent  hand,  lltj> 
ox'goad,  D^  water,  |^  Jish,  IpD  prop  (?),  pj  eye,  KB  (also  ^)  mouth,  ^T^ 
fish-hook  (?),  (|^  eye  of  a  needle,  according  to  others  back  of  the  head,  C^,  head, 
\^  tooth,  VI  sign,  cross. 

g  There  is_no  doubt  that  this  alphabet  was  first  drawn  up  by  Semites.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  Hieratic 
writing  derived  from  it,  did  not  serve  as  the  model, — perhaps  less  as  regards  the 
forms  than  the  (akrophonic)  principle.     For  the  hieroglyphic  pictures  likewise 

'  Chwolson,  Corpus  Inscr,  Hebr,  col.  68,  rightly  observes  that  the  original  forms 
of  these  letters  are  practically  preserved  in  the  literae  finaUs, 

'  Cf.  Conder,  <  The  Alphabet  (the  Semitic  Names)/  in  the  QuarUrly  Statements 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1889,  p.  17  sqq.  The  LXX  give  transcriptions 
of  the  Hebrew  names  in  Lam.  1-4,  as  do  also  many  Codices  of  the  Vulgate  (e.g. 
the  Cod.  Amiatinus)  in  Pss.  iii.  112.  119,  but  vrith  many  variations  from  the 
customary  forms,  which  rest  on  the  traditional  Jewish  pronunciation.  The  forms 
Deleth,  Zai,  Sen  (the  LXX  also  x^^>  comp.  Hebr.  ^  tooth)  are  to  be  noticed, 
amongst  others,  for  Daleth,  lain,  itn. 
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indicate  mostly  the  initlAl  sound  of  the  name  of  the  picttired  object ;  e.  g.  tot^  the 
hand,  the  letter  /;  laboi^  the  lion,  the  /'. 

2.  As  to  the  order  of  the  letters,  we  possess  an  ancient  testimony  in  the 
alphabetic  poems  of  the  Old  Test. :  Pss.  9  (K-3,  comp.  Ps.  10,  i  7,  and  vr.  12-17 
p-n) ;  25  and  34  (both  without  a  separate  Vverse  and  with  fi  repeated  at  the 
end);  37.  111.  112.  119.  145;  Lara.  1-4;  Prov.  31,  10-31  (in  the  LXX  with 
fi  before  y);  also  in  Nah.  i,  2-10,  Frohnmeyer  detected  traces  of  an  alphabetic 
arrangement;  so  Bickell,  ZUchr.f.  kaih,  TheoL,  1882,  p.  319  sqq.,  in  the  assnmed 
Hebrew  original  of  Jesos  the  son  of  Sirach,  chap.  51, 18-3S  (without )  and  with  fi 
repeated  at  the  end).  The  sequence  of  the  three  softest  labial,  palatal,  and  lingual 
sounds  3,  3 1  1,  and  of  the  three  liquids  /,  D,  J,  Indicates  an  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation. At  the  same  time  other  considerations  also  appear  to  have  had  influence. 
Thus  it  is  certainly  not  accidental,  that  two  letters,  representing  a  hand  (KM 
Kaph\  as  also  two  (if  Q6ph  —  back  of  the  head)  which  represent  the  head,  and  in 
general  several  forms  denoting  objects  naturally  connected  {^Mim  and  iVi^,  ^Aytn 
and  Pi),  stand  next  to  one  another. 

Both  the  order  and  the  names  of  the  letters,  together  with  their  numerical 
valaes,  have  passed  over  from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks,  in  whose  alphabet 
the  letters  A-T  are  borrowed  from  the  Old  Semitic.  So  also  the  Old  Italic  alphabets 
as  well  as  the  Roman,  and  consequently  all  alphabets  derived  either  from  this  or 
from  the  Greek,  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  Phoenician. 

3.  a.  In  default  of  special  arithmetical  figures,  the  consonants  were  used  also 
as  numerical  signs.  The  earliest  traces  of  this  usage  are,  however,  first  found 
on  the  Maccabean  coins  (see  above,  %  2.  2,  4).  These  numerical  letters  were 
afterwards  employed  principally  for  marking  the  numbers  of  chapters  and  verses  in 
the  editions  of  the  Bible.  The  units  are  denoted  by  K— D,  the  tens  by  ^-V,  100- 
400  by  p-n ,  the  numbers  from  500-900  by  H  ( =  400),  with  the  addition  of  the 
remaining  hundreds,  e.  g.  pT\  500.  In  compound  numbers  the  greater  precedes  (on 
the  right),  thus  i<^  11,  feOp  121.  But  15  is  expressed  by  )D  9  +  6,  not  iT  (which 
is  a  form  of  the  divine  name,  being  the  first  two  consonants  of  mn^)^    For 


^  Comp.  above,  §  i.  5,  /;  also  Hitzig,  Die  Etfindung  des  Alphabets^  Ziirich, 
1840;  J.  Olshausen,  Vber  den  Urspr,  des  Alphabets,  Kiel,  1841 ;  F.  Bottcher, 
Unseres  Alphahetes  Urspriinge,  Dresd.  i860;  Ed.  Bohmer,  'Dag  Alphabet  in  organ- 
ischer  Ordnung,'  in  ZDMG,  xvi.  579  sqq. ;  E.  de  Roug^,  Mimoire  sur  torigine 
igypHenne  de  t alphabet  phinicieny  Paris,  1874;  E.  van  Drival,  De  torigine  de 
ficrilure,  3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1879.  The  attempt  of  Wuttke,  in  the  2nd  ed.  of  his 
Gesch.  der  Schrift,  and  W.  Deecke,  ZDMG,  xxxi.  102  sqq,  to  derive  the  Old 
Semitic  alphabet  from  the  later  Assjrrian  cuneiform  duuticters^  fitiils  even  on 
chronological  grounds.  According  to  Peters,  Proceedings  Am,  Orient,  Soc.,  1880, 
p.  xi  sq.,  and  Hommel,  'Gesch.  Babyloniens  u.  Assyriens,*  p.  50  sqq.,  in  Oncken's 
Series,  1885,  it  is  derived  from  the  old  Babylonian  writing.  According  to  Ball, 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  BibL  ArchaeoL,  xv.  392  sqq.,  from  the  archaic 
Assyrian  cuneiform. 

'  Compare  for  the  rise  of  this  custom  (after  n^  had  been  originally  written,  and 
afterwards  ^H),  Nestle  in  ZAW,  1884,  p.  250,  where  a  trace  of  this  method  of 
writing  occurring  as  early  as  Origen  is  referred  to. 
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a  similar  reason  tD  is  also  mostly  written  for  16,  instead  of  V,  which  in  compound 
proper  names,  like  bt^^t  also  represents  the  name  of  God,  mn^. 

The  thousands  are  sometimes  denoted  by  the  nnits  with  two  dots  placed  above, 
e.g.  {C  1000. 
/  b.  The  reckoning  of  the  yeare  in  Jewish  writings  (generally  m^P  (^er 
the  creaiim)  follows  either  the  full  chronology  '^Hi^  D*lDp  or  '3  'B?),  with  the 
addition  of  the  thousands,  or  the  abridged  chronology  (fltD^  'fip).  in  which  they  are 
omitted.  In  the  dates  of  the  first  thousand  years  after  Christ,  the  Christian  era 
is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  340,  in  the  second  thousand  years  by  the  addition  of 
1240,  the  thonsaiids  of  the  Creation  era  being  omitted. 
m  4.  Abbreviations  of  words  are  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
they  occur  on  coins,  and  their  use  b  extremely  frequent  amongst  the  later  Jews^ 
A  point,  or  later  an  oblique  stroke,  serves  as  the  sign  of  abridgement  in  old  MSS. 
and  editions,  e.g.  ^  for  /fcOb^,  'D  for  *j^  aliquis^  '^  for  la'J  cUiquid,  ^y\  for 
Tri3)  et  complonSj  i.e.  atid  so  on.  Also  in  the  middle  of  what  is  apparently  a  word, 
such  strokes  indicate  that  it  is  an  abbreviation  or  a  ifox  metMrialis  (comp.  e.g.  §  15. 3 
D'^KH).  Two  such  strokes  are  employed,  from  §  41,  c  Rem.,  onward,  to  mark  the 
different  classes  of  weak  verbs ;  comp.  moreover  ^\  or  ^  (also  'n)  for  rrtiT. 
n  5'  Peculiarities  in  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Testament  text,  which  are  already 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  are — (i)  The  punctcL  extraordinaria  over  single  con- 
sonants (e.g.  Gen.  16,  5.  19,  33),  or  whole  words  (e.g.  Gen.  33,4.  Deut.  29,  38. 
Is.  44,  9.  Ezek.  41,  20  and  elsewhere),  and  both  over  and  under  Ps.  27,  13, 
all  no  doubt  originally  critical  marks ;  cf.  Strack,  ProUgomtna  Critica,  p.  88  sqq. ; 
L.  Blau,  Masoretischc  Uniersuchungen,  Strassburg,  1891,  p.  6  sqq.,  and  EinUitung 
in  die  hi  Schri/i,  Budapest,  1894;  Konigsberger,/i«/.  LitrBlcUt,  18^1,  nos.  29-31, 
and  Aus  Masorah  u,  Talmudhrttik,  Berlin,  1892,  p.  6  sqq.  (2)  The  literae 
majuscutcLC  (e.g.  3  Gen.  i,  i,  )  Lev.  11,  43  as  the  middle  cofisonant  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, ^  Num.  14,  17,  &c.),  and  minusculae  (e.g.  t\  Gen.  2,4).  (3)  The  lilerae 
stispensae  3  Jud.  18,  30  (which  points  to  the  reading  ncto  for  H^D),  y  Ps.  80,  14 
(the  middle  of  the  Psalms)'  and  Job  38, 13. 15.  (4)  The  'mutilated'  Waw  in  Xshv 
Num.  25,  12,  and  p  Ex.  32,  35  (DH^pa),  and  Num.  7,  3  (DnipBH).  (5)  Mim 
clausum  in  n31D7  Is.  9, 6,  and  Mhn  apertum  in  D'^yilD  DH  Neh.  2, 1 3.  (6)  Ni^n  in- 
versum  before  Num.  10, 35,  and  after  ver.  36,  as  also  before  Ps.  107,  33-38  and  40. 

§  e.     Pronunciation  and  Division  of  Consonants. 

P.  Haupt,  *  Die  Semit.  Sprachlaute  u.  ihre  Umschrift,*  in  Beitrdge  zur  Assyri- 
ologie  u.  vergliich,  semit.  Sprcuhwissenschqft^  by  Delitzsch  and  Haupt,  Lpz.  1889, 
i.  349  sqq. 

a  1.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  original  phonetic  value  of 
each  consonant  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  very  many 
grammatical  peculiarities  and  changes  (§18  sqq.)  only  become  in- 
telligible from  the  nature  and  pronunciation  of  the  sounds.     This 

>  Cf.  Jo.  Buxtorf,  De  abbrevicUuris  Hebr.^  Basel,  161 3,  &c. ;  Ph.  Lederer,  Hebr. 
u,  Chald.  Abbreviaturen,  Frankfurt,  1893. 
[»  See  QiddHHn,  chap.  i.  fol.  39.— G.  W.  C]     . 
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knowledge  is  obtained  partly  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  kindred 
dialects,  especially  the  still  living  Arabic,  partly  by  observing  the 
affinity  and  interchange  of  sounds  in  Hebrew  itself  (§  19),  and  partly 
from  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  ^ 

The  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  by  the  modem  Polish  and  German  Jews,  which 
partly  resembles  the  Syriac,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portngnesc  Jews,  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  Arabic.  The  pronunciation  of 
Hebrew  by  Christians^  follows  the  latter  (aiier  the  example  of  Reuchlin),  in 
almost  all  cases. 

The  oldest  tradition  is  presented  in  the  transcription  of  Hebrew  names  in  b 
Assyrian  cuneiform;  a  later,  but  yet  in  its  way  very  important  S3rstem  is  seen 
in  tiie  manner  in  which  the  LXX  transcribe  Hebrew  names  with  Greek  letters'. 
As  however  corresponding  signs  for  several  sounds  (D,  y,  V)  pi  B^  are  wanting  in 
the  Greek  alphabet,  only  an  approximate  representation  was  possible  in  these  cases. 
The  same  applies  to  the  Latin  transcription  of  Hebrew  words  by  Jerome,  according 
to  the  Jewish  pronunciation  of  his  time'. 

On  the  pronunciation  of  the  modem  Jews  in  North  Africa,  see  Barg^  in  the 
Journ.  Asiat,t  Nov.  1848;  on  that  of  the  South  Arabian  Jews,  J.  Dtrenbourg, 
Manuel  du  lecteur,  8cc.  (from  a  Yemen  MS.  of  the  year  1390),  Paris,  187 1, 
Extrait  6  6u  Journ.  Asiat.  1870. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  several  gutturals  and  c 

sibilants,  and  of  D  and  p,  it  may  be  remarked  : — 

I.  Among  the  gutturals,  M  is  th^  lightest,  corresponding  to  the  spirit  us  Unis  of 
the  Greeks,  the  use  of  which  results  from  the  correct  observance  of  the  fact,  that 
a  soft  aspiration  precedes  every  initial  vowel  in  virtye  of  its  nature^    It  may  stand 

*  Comp.  C.  Mcinhof,  *Die  Aussprache  des  Hebr.,'  in  Neuejahrb,/.  Philol.  u. 
Pddag.y  1885,  Bd.  132,  p.  146  sqq.;  M.  Schreiner,  *Zur  Gesch.  der  Ausspr.  des 
Hebr.,'  in  ZA IV.  1886,  p.  213  sqq.  More  exact  phjrsiological  observations  of  the 
whole  phonetic  system  and  its  formation  by  the  organs  of  speech,  are  also  impor- 
tant for  this  purpose ;  comp.  E.  Brijcke,  Grundziige  der  Physiologic  u.  Systematik 
dir  Sprachlaute^  Vienna,  1856,  2nd  ed.  1876 ;  C.  L.  Merkel,  Physiologie  dcrmenschl. 
Sprocket  Lpz.  1866 ;  F.  Delitzsch,  Physiolqgie  u.  Musii  in  ihrer  Bedeutung fUr  die 
Gramm,,  bes.  die  Hebrdische^  Lpz.  1868 ;  E.  Sievers,  Grundziige  der  Lautphysio- 
logie,  Lpz,  1876  (2nd-4th  ed.  entitled  Grundziige  der  Phonetik^  1881, 1885,  1893) ; 
H.  Sweet,  Handbook  of  Pkoneticsy  Oxford,  1877,  2nd  ed.  1889,  and  A  Primer  of 
PkoTuHcsy  Oxford,  1890;  F.  Techmer,  Pkonetik,  Lpz.  1880,  pt.  i;  Trautmann, 
Die  Spracklaute,  &c.,  Lpz.  1884-86,  2  pts. ;  P.  Tassy,  J&tudes  sur  les  changenunts 
phonitiques  et  leurs  caracthres  ghtSraux^  Paris,  1891;  Bremer,  Deutscke  Pkonetik^ 
Lpz.  1893. 

'  Comp.  on  this,  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuag.,  Lpz.  1841,  p.  90  sqq.; 
C.  Konneke,  *  Gymn.-Progr.,'  Stargard,  1885. 

■  Numerous  examples  occur  in  Hieronymi  quaestiones  kebraicae  in  libro  geneseos, 
edited  by  P.  de  Lagarde,  Lpz.  1868;  comp.  the  exhaustive  and  systematic 
discussion  by  Siegfried,  <  Die  Aussprache  des  Hebr.  bei  Hieronymus,'  in  ZA  IV, 
1884,  pp.  34-83. 
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either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  syllable,  e.g.  IDK  ^drndr,  DC^X^  yc^iAm,  Eycd 
before  a  vowel  K  is  almost  lost  to  our. ear,  like  the  A  in  fumr  and  in  the  French 
habit ^  homme.  Afler  a  vowel  M  generally  (and  at  the  end  of  a  word,  always) 
coalesces  with  it,  e.  g.  tOp  qdra  for  an  original  qariC^  Arab.  q&riCd;  see  further, 
§  23.  I,  27.  a  f. 

^  n  before  a  vowel,  corresponds  exactly  to  our  k  (spiiitns  asper);  alter  a 
vowel  it  is  either  a  guttural  (so  always  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  which  is  not  final, 
e.g.  1|@n3  ndhpakh;  at  the  end  of  a  word  the  consonantal  il  has  a  point 
— Mapptq — in  it,  according  to  §  14),  ^r  it  stands  inaudible  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
generally  as  a  mere  orthographical  indication  of  a  preceding  vowel,  e.g.  nSl  gild; 
cf.  §  7.  2  and  75.  I. 
e  y  is  related  to  K,  but  is  a  much  stronger  guttural.  Its  strongest  sound  is 
a  rattled  g  formed  at  the  back  of  the  palate,  comp.  e.g.  Hjy,  LXX  r^Co,  TTpj^ 
T^ImP^  ;  elsewhere,  a  weaker  sound  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  LXX  reproduce 
by  a  spiritus  {lenis  or  asper),  e.g.  ^p]^  "HXl,  P^^DV  'kitaXU,  In  the  mouth  of  the 
Arabs  one  hears  in  the  former  case  a  sort  of  guttural  r,  in  the  latter  a  sound  peculiar 
to  themselves  formed  in  the  back  of  the  throat  It  is  as  incorrect  to  omit  the  V 
entirely,  in  reading  and  transcribing  words  (^p^  Eli,  P^G^  AmaUk\  as  to 
pronounce  it  exactly  like  g  or  like  a  nasal  ng.  The  stronger  sound  might  be 
approximately  transcribed  by  gh  or  ^g;  but  since  in  Hebrew  the  softer  sound 
was  the  more  common,  it  is  sufficient  to  represent  it  by  the  sign  *,  as  3^'ltjt 
'arba\  Tg  W. 

f  n  is  the  strongest  guttural  sound,  like  the  deep  guttural  ch,  as  sounded  gene- 
rally in  Swiss  German,  somewhat  as  in  the  German  AcheU,  Macht,  Sache,  Docht, 
Zucht  (not  as  in  Licht,  Ktucht),  similar  to  the  Spanish  /  like  y  it  was  however 
pronounced  in  many  words  feebly,  in  others  strongly. 

g  As  regards  *1,  its  pronunciation  as  a  palatal  (with  a  vibrating  uvula)  seems 
to  have  been  the  prevailing  one.  Hence  it  b  not  merely  classed  with  the 
liquids  (A  £«»  it)*  but  in  some  respects  also  with  the  gutturals  (§  2  a.  5).  On  the 
Unguals,  comp.  §  6.  4. 

h  a.  The  Hebrew  language  is  unusually  rich  in  sibilants.  These  have,  at  any 
rate  in  some  cases,  arisen  from  Unguals  which  are  retained  as  such  in  Aramaic 
and  Arabic  (see  in  the  Lexicon  the  letters  t,  Sf  and  fi^. 
i  ^  and  t^  were  originally  represented  (as  is  still  the  case  in  the  unpointed 
texts)  by  only  one  form  V\  but  that  the  use  of  this  one  form  to  express  two 
different  sounds  (at  least  in  Hebrew)  was  due  only  to  the  poverty  of  the  alphabet, 
is  clear  from  the  feet  that  they  are  differentiated  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 
(comp.  Noldeke  in  Ztschr.f,  vnssensch,  Theol,,  1873,  p.  lai).  In  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  they  were  distinguished  by  means  of  the  diacritical  point  as  fi^  {sh) 
andbC^y. 

k       The  original  difference  between  the  sounds  t^  and  D*  sometimes  occasions 


^  The  modern  Samaritans,  however,  in  reading  their  Hebrew  Pentateuch  pro- 
nounce t^  invariably  as  V}. 

'  The  original  value  of  D,  and  its  relation  to  the  original  value  of  }ff  and  B^, 
is  still  undetermined,  despite  the  valuable  investigations  of  D.  H.  Miiller,  '  Zur 
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a  distinction  in  meaning,  eg. "TDp  to  close^ •>5b  to  hire,  730  to  U foolish^  75b  to  be 
prudent^  to  be  wise.  The  S3rrians  always  represent  both  sounds  by  D>  *^'^  ^ 
Hebrew  also  they  are  sometimes  interchanged ;  as  *13D  for  *>3t^  to  hire,  Ezr.  4,  5; 
n^i)3b  for  r^^^  folly,  Eccles.  1,17. 

T  (transcribed  (  by  the  LXX)  is  a  toft  whizzing  s^  the  French  and  English  %,   I 
altogether  different  from  the  German  s. 

$.  D,  p,  and  Sf  are  pronounced  with  a  strong  articulation  and  with  a  com-    1H 
pression  of  the  larynx.    The  first  two  are  thos  essentially  different  from  M  and  3 , 
which  correspond  to  our  /  and  k  and  are  often  aspirated  (see  below,  no.  3). 
S  is  distinguished  from  every  other  x  by  its  peculiar  articulation,  and  in  no  way 
corresponds  to  the  Gennan  t  or  ts;  we  transcribe  it  by  f . 

8.   Six  consonants,  the  weak  and  middle  hard  mutae  n 

n  D  3  T  a  n  (™f]3?) 

have  a  twofold  pronunciation,  (i)  a  harder  sound  as  tentus  like 
k,  p,  /,  or  as  mediae  like  b,  g  hard,  d;  and  (2)  a  softer  sound  as 
sptranfes^.  The  harder  sound  is  the  original.  It  is  retained  at 
the  beginning  of  syllables,  when  there  is  no  vowel  immediately 
preceding  to  influence  the  pronimciation,  and  is  denoted  by  a  point 
Pages  lene  (§  13),  placed  in  the  consonants,  viz.  3  3,  ^  g.  "^  d.  3  k^ 
B  /,  n  /.  The  weaker .  pronunciation  appears  as  spon  as  a  vowel 
sound  immediately  precedes.  It  is  occasionally  denoted,  esp.  in  MSS., 
by  Raph^  (§  14.  2),  but  in  printed  texts  usually  by  the  mere  absence 
of  the  Doges,  In  the  case  of  X  ^,  and  *T,  the  distmction  is  less 
noticeable  to  our  ear.  Yet  the  German  dialects  mostly  distinguish, 
e.  g.  in  beben,  the  second  3,  influenced  by  the  preceding  *  vowel,  from 
the  first,  and  in  the  same  way  the  two  ^-sounds  in  gegen.  In  the  case 
of  3,  fi,  n,  the  two  sounds  are  clearly  distinguishable  even  to  our  ear 
as  k  and  German  (weak)  ch,  p  and  ph,  t  and  English  th.  The 
Greeks  too  express  this  twofold  pronunciation  by  special  characters : 

Geschichte  der  semit  Zischlaute,'  in  the  Verhandlungen  des  Wiener  Orient, 
Congresses,  Vienna,  1888,  Semitic  section,  p.  339  sqq. ;  De  Lagarde,  'Samech,*  in 
the  Nachrichten  der  Gott,  GeseUschaft  d.  Wiss,,  1891,  no.  5,  esp.  p.  173;  Aug. 
Miiller,  ZAW,  1891,  p.  367  sqq. ;  Noldeke,  ZDMG,  1893,  p.  100  sq. 

^  So  at  any  rate  at  the  time  when  the  present  punctuation  arose,  replacing  an 
earlier  pronunciation  as  cupiratcu.  However,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the 
transition  from  aspiratae  to  spirantes  took  place  in  all  these  sounds  and  in 
every  CBSit, 

'  And  also  by  the  following  yowel;  for  at  the  end  of  a  word  the  b  after 
a  vowel  is  pronounced  as  a  tenuis,  comp.  gieb,  bleib,  and  on  the  other  hand 
Si^,  schwHg. 
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For  more  precise  infonnation  on  die  cases  in  which  the  one  or  the  other 
pronimciation  takes  place,  see  §  21.  The  modem  Jews  proooonce  the  aspirated 
3  as  V,  the  aspirated  D  as  j,  e.g.  31  rav,  n^  bms. 

4«  According  to  the  organ  of  speech  with  which  the  consonants 
are  pronounced,  they  are  divided  into— 

(a)  Gutturals  n  n  y  K  (i^?^); 

(b)  Palatals  p  3  3  *  (P3^l); 
{c)  Linguals                         O  n  1  with  3  and  h       C^^*?) ; 

^  B'  (B^  and  b)  D  T        (C^  ; 
D  3  D  1  (T5«). 


{d)  Dentals  or  Sibilants 
{e)  Labials 


In  the  case  of  ")  its  hardest  pronunciation  as  a  palatal  (see  above, 

letter  g  at  the  end)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  its  more  unusual  sound 

as  a  lingua],  in  the  irpnt  of  the  mouth. 

Comp.  on  the  twofold  pronunciation  of  r  in  Tiberias,  Delitzsch,  Physiol,  und 
Musiky  Lpz.  1868,  p.  losqq.;  Baer  and  Strack,  Dikduke.  ha-famim^  Lpz.  1879, 
p.  5,  note  a,  and  §  7  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  well  as  p.  83. 

Independendy  of  the  organs  of  speech  the  liquids  (5>,  D,  3, "»)  are 
also  grouped  together  as  a  distinct  class. 

The  Hebrew  phonetic  system  may  be  more  precisely  represented 
in  the  following  table :— 


MUTAE. 

LIQUIDAE. 

SIBILANTES. 

EXPLOSIVE 

w.  m.   e. 

vibr.  nasal  semivow. 

w.    m.    e. 

SPiRANTES. 

Guttural 

■» 

K  y  n  n 

Palatal 

a  3  P 

% 

Lingual 
Dental 

T  n  tD 

M>. 

T  DbB?  V 

Labial 

3    fi 

D       1 

q       Rem.  I.  The  meaning  of  the  letters  in  the  heading  is,  w.^weak,  m.  — middle 
hard,  e.  ■=  emphatic.    Consonants  which  are  produced  by  the  same  oi;gan  of  speech 

..ace  called  homcrganu  (e.g.  3  and  3  ««  pfllataU^,  rrm^nnanfr^  whn«<>  ^tinA  i«  ^f  f^A 

—mi>  natnm  hAmA^tuous  (tL.  g.  D  and  ^  as  Uqoids}^  On  their  homorganic  character 
and  homogeneity  depends  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  soond,  as  well  within 
Hebrew  itself  as  between  the  kindred  dialects.  In  snch  cases  the  soft  sound  generally 
interchanges  with  the  soft,  the  hard  with  the  hard,  &c.  (e.g.  *T »!,  A  ••  C^,  t3  «  Y). 
Farther  transitions  are  not  however  excluded,  as  e.g.  the  interchange  of  n  and  p 
(n  »  3  »  P).  Here  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  whether  the  change  takes 
place  in  an  initial,  middle,  or  final  letter ;  since  e.g.  the  change  in  a  letter  when 
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medial  does  not  always  prove  the  possibility  of  its  change  when  initial  That  in 
certain  cases  the  character  of  the  consonantal  sound  also  influences  the  preceding  or 
foUowmg  vowel  will  be  noticed  in  the  accidence  as  the  instances  occur. 

Rem.  a.  Very  probably  as  the  pronunciation  was  handed  down,  in  course  of  r 
time  certain  nicer  distinctions  became  more  and  more  neglected  and  finally  were 
lost.  Thus  e.g.  the  stronger  y  ^g,  which  was  known  to  the  LXX  (sec  above 
letter  e)^  became  in  many  cases  altogether  lost  to  the  later  Jews ;  by  the  Samaritans 
and  Galileans  y,  as  well  as  n ,  was  pronounced  only  like  K  (as  in  Ethiopic  y  like  K, 
n  like  A,  {T  like  s). 

Rem.  3.  The  consonants  which  it  is  uanal  to  designate  especially  as  weaky  are    S 
those  which  readily  coalesce  with  a  preceding  vowel  to  form  a  long  vowel,  v\t^ 
K, ),  ^ ;  as  to  n,  comp.  S  33. 4;  or  those  which  are  most  frequently  affected  by  the 
changes  described  in   §  19.  a,  3,  as  again  K,  ),  ^,  and  ^,  and  in  certain  cases 
n  and  7 ;  finally  1  for  the  reason  assigned  in  §  sa.  5  «. 

§  7t    The  Voivels  in  General  Vowel  Letters  and  Vowel  Signs, 

L  The  original  vowels  in  Hebrew,  as  in  the  other  Semitic  a 
tongues,  are  a,  t,  u.  E  and  0  always  arise  from  an  obscuring  or 
contraction_of  tliese_three_pure  soimds,  viz.  if  by  a  modification  from 
i  ox  d;  short  d  from  ii;  i  from  a  contraction  of  ai  (properly  ay)\ 
and  6  sometimes  from  a  modification  (obscuring)  of  d^  sometimes 
fi'om  a  contraction  of  au  (properly  aw), 

^  Arabic  writing  there  are  vowel  figns  only  for  a^  i,  u;  the  combined  sounds  ay 
and  aitf  are  therefore  retained  uiicontracted  and  pronounced  as  diphthongs  (at  and 
^)  e.g.  QlfiS^  Arab,  sauty  and  D^B^^  Arab.  *ainainm  It  was  only  in  later  Arabic 
that  they  became  in  pronunciation  /  and  6,  at  least  after  weaker  or  softer  consonants ; 
corop.  pa  Arab.  btUn,  bht,  D'»^  Knh.  yaum^  ydm.  The  same  contraction  appears 
also  in  other  languaj^es,  e.g.  in  Greek  and  Latin  {KaJtaap,  Caesar ;  Oavfia,  Ionic 
9Sti»a ;  plaustrum''plostrum),  in  the  French  pronunciation  of  hi  and  au^  and  like- 
wise in  the  German  popular  dialects  ( Oge  for  Auge,  Stun  for  Stein^  &c.).  Similarly, 
the  obscuring  of  the  vowels  plays  a  part  in  various  languages  (cf.  e.g.  the  a  in 
modem  Persian,  Swedish,  English,  &c.)  ^. 

2.  The  partial  expression  of  the  vowels  by  certain  consonants  b 
(n,  \  ^ ;  K),  which  sufficed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  language,  and 
for  a  still  longer  period  afterwards  (comp.  §  i.  5),  must  in  the  main 
have  passed  through  the  following  stages  * : — 

(a)  The  need  of  a  written  indication  of  the  vowel  to  be  read  first 
made  itself  felt  in  cases  where,  after  the  rejection  of  a  consonant, 

^  In  Sanskrit,  in  the  Old  Persian  cuneiform,  and  in  Ethiopic,  short  a  alone  of 
all  the  vowels  is  not  represented,  but  the  consonant  by  itself  is  pronounced  with 
short  «. 

•  Comp.  especially,  Stade,  Lekrb.  der  hebr.  Gr,,i^,  34  sqq. 
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or  of  an  entire  syllable,  a  long  vowel  formed  the  final  sound  of 
the  word.  The  first  step  in  such  a  case  was  to  retain  the 
original  final  consonant,  at  least  as  a  vowel  letter,  i.  e.  merely 
as  an  indication  oi  a  final  voweL  In  point  of  fact  we  find  even 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  already  on  the  M6§a'  stone,  a  n  employed 
in  this  way  (see  below) — as  an  indication  of  a_  final  o.  From  this 
it  was  only  a  step  to  the  employment  of  the  same  conscmant  to 
indicate  also  other  vowels  when  final  (thus,  e.  g.  in  the  inflection  of 
the  verbs  rf'h,  the  vowels  5*,  i,  i).  After  the  employment  of  1  as 
a  vowel  letter  for  6  and  H,  and  of  ^  for  /  and  /,  had  been  established 
(see  below,  letter  e\  these  consonants  were  also  employed — although 
not  consistently — for  the  same  vowels  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

C  According  to  §  91.  i  and  Rem.  1.  b,  the  snflfix  of  the  3rd  sing,  masc  in  the 
noun  (as  in  the  verb)  was  originaUy  proiK>iinced  \^^ .  Bnt  in  the  places  where  this 
V\  with  a  preceding  a  is  contracted  into  6  (after  the  rejection  of  the  n),  we  find 
the  n  still  frequently  retained  as  a  vowel  letter,  e.g.  n^^,  nh^  Gen.  49,  11, 
comp.  §  91.  1,  Rem.  3;  so  thronghoiit,  on  the  M^*  stone  H^nVt,  nh^B  (also 
*^'SLV  n!By  Hal,  r6,  ntDni^pn;  on  the  other  hand  already  in  the  Siloam  inscrip- 
_tionJ}n.  TXty*  M65a%  1.  8  =  VO"*  his  days  is  nnnsual,  as  also  nBH  L  ao  if  it  «= 
VWr\  his  chiefs.  The  verbal  forms  with  n  suffixed  are  to  be  read  nsJ^W  (1.  ^)> 
nariDW  (l.  la  sq.)  and  HBha^  (1.  19). 

d  As  an  example  of  the  original  consonant  being  retained,  we  might  also  include 
the  ^  of  the  constr.  state  plur.  masc.  if  its  /  (according  to  §  89.  a  r,  Rem.)  has 
arisen  from  an  original  ay.  Against  this  assumption  it  may  however  be  urged 
that  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  do  not  usually  express  this  ^,  nor  any  other 
final  vowel'. 


*  According  to  Stade,  1.  c.  p.  35,  the  employment  of  n  for  a  perhaps  first  took 
place  in  the  case  of  the  locative  accusatives  which  originally  ended  in  H ,  as 

•  Thus  there  occiars,  e.g.  in  Melit.  i,  1. 3  333B^=^JIl  ^JB^  the  two  sons;  elsewhere 
3  for  *i2)  (the  inscriptions  of  M^'  and  Siloam  exhibit  the  latter),  T  for  ilT  (the 
latter  in  the  Siloam  inscription),  rD3  •  ^nsa  (so  M^sa*)  or  ^n^^JS,  &c.  Comp.  on 
the  other  hand  in  M£§a',  S^K  »  ^3^K  (unless  it  was  actually  pronounced  ^anSkh 
by  the  Moabites  I).  As  final  a  is  represented  by  n  and  K  and  final  t  by  ^,  so  final  H  is 
almost  everywhere  expressed  by  1  in  MeSa*,  and  always  in  the  Siloam  inscription. 
It  is  indeed  not  impossible  that  Hebrew  orthography  also  once  passed  through 
a  period  in  which  the  final  vowels  were  left  always  or  sometimes  undenoted,  and 
that  not  a  few  strange  forms  in  the  present  text  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  explained 
from  the  fact  that  subsequently  the  vowel  letters  (especially  1  and  ^)  were  not  added 
in  all  cases.  So  Chwolson,  in  *  Die  Quiescentia  ^D  in  der  althebr.  Orthogr.,' 
in  TraTMUix  du  Congris  inUmaiional  des  Orienialistes,  Petersb.  1876,  with  many 
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(3)  The  employment  of  1  to  denote  4,  tf,  and  of  >  to  denote  /,  /,  e 
may  have  resulted  from  those  cases  in  which  a  1  with  a  preceding 
a  was  contracted  into  au  and  further  to  S^  or  with  a  preceding  m 
coalesced  into  H,  and  where  ^  with  a  has  been  contracted  into  at  and 
further  to  /,  or  with  a  preceding  i  into  (  (comp.  §  24).  In  this  case 
also  the  previously  existing  consonants  were  retained  as  vowel  letters 
and  were  further  applied  at  the  end  of  the  word  to  denote  the 
respective  long  vowels.  Finally  M  also  will  in  the  first  instance 
have  established  itself  as  a  vowel  letter  only  where  a  consonantal 
K  with  a  preceding  a  had  coalesced  into  d. 

The  orthography  of  the  Siloam  inscription  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  f 
above  assumptions.  Here  (as  on  the  M^'  stone)  we  find  all  the  long  vowels, 
which  have  not  arisen  from  original  diphthongs,  without  vowel  letters,  thus  B^, 
D3^h,  \a^  (or  fOn?);  nbUt,  i>{5,  e^,  l^.  On  the  other  hand  WriD  (from 
mauia'),  *riy  (from  *aud) ;  p^tD  also,  if  it  is  to  be  read  }D^,  is  an  instance  of  the 
retention  of  a  ^  which  has  coalesced  with  i  into  f.  Instances  of  the  retention  of  an 
originally  consonantal  K  as  a  vowel  letter  are  D^flMD,  KY^D,  and  lO^,  as  also  C%(l. 
Otherwise  final  a  is  always  represented  by  n  :  ntDU,  iTJI,  mt,  HSp^.  To  this 
D^  alone  would  form  an  exception  (comp.  however  the  note  on  tiil^,  §  96),  instead  of 
Dl^  {Anh.^aum)  day,  which  one  wonld  expect.  If  the  reading  be  correct,  this  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  argument  that  a  consciousness  of  the  origin  of  many  long 
vowels  was  lost  at  an  early  period,  so  that  (at  least  in  the  middle  of  the  word) 
the  vowel  letters  were  omitted  in  places  where  they  should  stand,  according  to 
what  has  been  stated  above,  and  added  where  there  was  no  case  of  contraction. 
This  view  is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  the  orthography  of  the  M^* 
inscription.  There  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  pH  ( «■  Daibdn,  as  the  Aaifi^ 
of  the  LXX  proves^,  fpin  (S  from  am),  and  nh^B  (/  from  ai),  but  also  even 
^|$&^>  instead  of  ^^^H  (from  kavl-^  3B^-3^K1 ,  ra  foor  times,  nhS  ODce> 
for  rV"?  and  nh^a  (from  haif)i  n^^-n^^,  fN  =  fH?  or  f^. 

{c)  In  the  present  state  of  Old  Testament  orthography  as  it  ^ 
appears  jn  the  Masoretic  text,  thp  striving  c^it^r  a  certain,  nniformity 
cannot .  be  .mistaken,  in  spite  of  the  inconsistencies  which  have 
crept  in.  Thus  the  final,  long  vowel  is^  with  yeiy.  kyi  exceptions 
(comp.  §  9.  I  at  the  end,  and  the  very  doubtful  cases  in  §  8.  4), 
indicated  by  a  vowel  letter^ and  almost  always  by  the  same  letter 

proofs.  It  cannot  be  proved  (as  L.  Bardowicz,  Studien  tur  Geschichte  der  Orthth 
grapkie  im  AUhtbriiischen^  Frankfurt,  1894,  seeks  to  show)  that  in  Bible  MSS.  of 
the  time  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  the  letters  Km^  were  not  so  fineqoently 
used  as  in  the  Masoretic  text 

^  ^'SW\\  is  the  more  strange  since  the  name  of  king  ^B^H  Is  represented  as 
A'U-st'  in  cuneiform  as  late  as  728 ! 

D  2 
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in  certain  nominal  and  verbal  endings.  In  many  cases  the  use  of 
)  to  mark  an  (^  or  Hy  arising  from  contraction,  and  of  ^  for  /  or  /,  is  by 
far  the  more  common,  while  we  seldom  find  an  originally  consonantal 
H  rejected,  and  the  simple  phonetic  principle  taking  the  place  of  the 
historical  orthography.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  exceptions 
is  very  great.  In  many  cases  (as  e.g.  in  the  plural  endings  D^-r- 
and  T\\)  the  vowel  letters  are  habitually  employed  to  express  long 
vowels  which  do  not  arise  through  contraction,  and  we  even  find 
short  vowels  indicated.  The  conclusion  is,  that  if  there  ever  was 
a  period  of  Hebrew  writing  when  the  application  of  fixed  laws  to 
all  cases  was  considered,  either  these  laws  were  not  consistently 
carried  out  in  the  further  transmission  of  the  text,  or  errors  and 
confusion  afterwards  crept  into  it.  Moreover  much  remained  un- 
certain even  in  texts  which  were  plentifully  provided  with  vowel 
letters.  For,  although  in  most  cases  the  context  was  a  guide  to  the 
correct  reading,  yet  there  were  also  cases  where,  of  the  many  possible 
ways  of  pronouncing  a  word,  more  than  one  appeared  admissible  ^ 
h  8.  When  the  language  had  died  out,  and  the  ambiguity  of  such 
a  writing  must  have  been  found  continually  more  troublesome,  and 
there  was  a  danger  that  the  correct  pronunciation  might  be  finally 
lost,  the  vowel  signs  or  vowel  points  were  invented  in  order  to  fix  it. 
By  means  of  these  points  everything  hitherto  left  uncertain  was  most 
accurately  settled.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  historical  account  of  the 
date  of  this  vocalization  jof  the  Old  Testament  text,  yet  we  may  at 
least  Infer,  from  a  comparison  of  other  historical  facts,  that  it  was 
gradually  developed  by  Jewish  grammarians  under  the  influence  of 
different  Schoob  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  a,  d.^  traces  of  which 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time  in  various  differences  of 
reading*.     They  mainly  followed,  though  with  independent  regard 

»  Thus  eg.  7}S^  can  be  read  gdial,  qa^dl,  ga^dl,  q*tol,  qd(il,  qittily  qattilf  qutialy 
qM,  and  several  of  these  forms  have  also  difTerent  significations. 

•  The  most  important  of  these  differences  are,  (a)  those  between  the  Orientals, 
i.  e.  the  scholars  of  the  Babylonian  Schools  (comp.  for  their  peculiar  vowel  system, 
p.  40,  note,  below),  and  the  Occidentals,  i.e.  the  scholars  of  Palestine  (Tiberias, 
&c) ;  (3)  amongst  the  Occidentals,  between  Ben-Naphtali  and  Ben-Asher,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  at  Tiberias.  Both  sets  of  variants 
are  given  by  Baer  in  the  appendices  to  his  critical  editions.  Our  printed  editions 
present  nniformly  the  text  of  Ben-Asher,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated 
readings  of  Ben-Naphtali,  and  numerous  later  corruptions. 
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to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Hebrew,  the  example  and  pattern  of  the 
older  Syrian  punctuation  \ 

See  Gesenius,  Gesch,  d.  hebr.  Spr,  p.  i8a  sqq. ;  Hupfeld,  in  Theol.  Studien  u. 
fCritikefty  1830,  pt^  Hi.  (where  it  is  shown  that  neither  Jerome  not  th6  Talmud 
mentions  vowel  signs'.  Comp.  also  Berliner,  BeitrHge  zurhebr.  GramM.  im  Talm. 
u,  Muiraschf  p.  a6  sqq. ;  and  B.  Pick,  in  HebrtUcay  i.  3,  p.  153  sqq.) ;  Abr.  Geiger, 

*  Zur  Nakdanim-[Punctuators-]Literatur,'  in  Jud.  Ztschr,fur  Wissensch.  u,  Leben^ 
Breslan,  1873,  x.  p.  10  sqq.;  H.  Strack,  Prolegomena  critica  in  Vet.  Test,  Hebr.^ 
Lips.  1873;  'Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  des  hebr.  Bibel-textes/  in  TheoL  Stud,  u,  JCrit., 
1875, p.  736  sqq.,  as  also  in  the  Ztsckr,/.  dieges,  luth,  Theol.  u,  K.,  1875,  p.  619 sqq.; 

*  Massorah,*  in  the  Protest,  Peal-Ene,  ed.  a,  ix.  p.  388  sqq. ;  M.  Schwab,  Des  points- 
voyelles  dans  les  tongues  simitiques,  PariSi  1879  >  ^*  Merx,  in  the  VtrkandlmMgen 
des  Orientalistencongresses  au  Berlin^  Berlin,  1881,  i.  p.  164  sqq.  and  p.  188  sqq.; 
H.  Graetz,  '  Die  .\nfange  der  Vokalzeichen  im  Hebr.,*  in  Monatsschr.f.  Gesch,  u. 
Wissensch.  d.  Judenth.,  1881,  pp.  348  sqq.  and  395  sqq. ;  Hersmann,  Zur  Gesch.  des 
Streites  Uber  die  Entstehung der  hebr.  Punhtationf  Ruhrort,  1885,  4;  Harris,  'The 
Rise  ...  of  the  Massorah,'y.  Q.  R.  1889,  ^'  '^^  ^<1>  ^^^  ^^3  ^4*  S  Mayer-Lambert, 
Hevue  des  itudes  juives^  1^93  >  ^cxvi  p.  274  sqq.  On  the  hypothesis  of  the  origin 
of  punctuation  in  the  Jewish  schools  for  children,  comp.  J.  D^renbourg  in  the  Rev, 
Crit,y  1879,  xiii.  no.  25. 

4«  This  vowel  system  is  really  based  on  ibe  proDUDciaiion 
of  thf*  Jews  nf  Pftlpstini*^  as  it  was  then  in  use  (about  the  sixth 
century  a.d.).  This  again  is  based  on  a  much  older  tradition, 
followed  in  the  solenm  public  reading  of  the  sacred  writings  in  the 
Synagogues  and  Schools.  The  consistency  of  the  system,  as  well 
as  the  analogy  of  the  kindred  languages,  testifies  to  a  high  degree 
of  faithfulness  in  the  tradition.  This  was  represented  with  such 
exactness,  that  special  signs  were  invented  even  for  the  more  minute 
gradations  of  the  vowels  and  vowel  trills  (§  10),  as  well  as  for  the 
involuntary  helping  vowels  which  in  other  languages  are  but  seldom 
indicated  by  the  writing.  At  the  same  recension  of  the  text  also  the 
various  other  signs  for  reading  (§§  11-14,  16)  were  added,  and  the 
accents  (§  15). 

*  Comp.  for  this,  Geiger,  *  Massorah  bci  d.  Syrem,'  in  ZDMG.  1873,  p.  148  sqq. ; 
J.  P.  Martin,  Hist,  de  la  ponctuation  oudela  Massore  chez  les  Syriens,  Par.  1875 ; 
E.  Nestle,  m  ZDMG,  1876,  p.  525  sqq.;  Weingarten,  Die  syr,  Massora  nach  Bar 
Hebraeus,  Halle,  1887. 

[^  Jerome  expressly  states  that  punctuation  was  not  found  in  the  texts  of  his 
time.  He  refers  however  to  the  vowel  signs,  see  his  Commentary  on  Is.  26,  14. 
Jer.  9,  21,  &G. ;  also  Bleek's  Einleitung^  3rd  ed,  §  330.— G.  W.  C] 
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§  8.     The   Vowel  Signs  in  particular. 

L  The  full  vowels  (in  contrast  to  the  half-vowels  or  vowel  trills. 
§  lo.  I,  2),  classified  according  to  the  three  principal  vowel  sounds 
(§  7.  I,  3),  are  as  fdlows : — 

First  Class.     A-soutuL 

(I.  __ '  Qanu9^  a,  <f*,  T^tfi/(hand);  DT^^H  rdHm  (chiefs). 
2.  -^  Pdihak,  tf,  na  bath  (daughter). 
Also  3.  -^  S'ghSl,  an  open  e,  e  (J),  as  a  modification  of  a',  either  in 
\  an  nntoned  sellable  and  consequently  as  a  short  ^  vowel,  as  in  the 
first  syllable  of  WVy}id'khem  (your  hand)  (lom  yad'IkheM—OT  in 
-  a  tone-syllable  as  a  half  lengthening  of  a,  (the  full  lengthening  would 
require  Qames,)  as  in  HDd  ptsdh  (trtur^a).     Also  with  a  following  ^, 
^  •^r^#'^5?»5  (cf.  §  75.  a);  YT,y^^^  (cf-  §  9'-  ^i  ^^^)- 
Second  Class.    /-  and  E-sounds. 

1.  ^---  or  -r-   (defectively  written,  see  No.  4)  Hfrlq  Umgum 
I  '  (magnum),  i,  e.  g.  D^'W  §add(qim  (righteous). 

2.  -:-  fifriq  brevi  (parvum),  f,  ^^^,jigfdl. 

3.  '—-  ^erf  or  -J/r/  with  ^<?^,  and  —-  Sir/  without  yod,  the 
former  /,  the  latter  mosdy  i,  e.g.  n^i  ^^  (house), 
DB^  Sim  (name).  Less  frequently  -:r-  (defective,  see 
No.  4)  for  /. 

4.  -^  S'gMy  e,  a  modification  of  I,  e.g.  ^?Dn  (ground-fonn 
^^^)  J  "J?  (ground-form  ifi»). 

*  In  early  MSS.  the  sign  for  Qame$  is  a  stroke  with  a  point  nndemeath,  i.  e. 
acconlifig  to  Kestk^s  discovery  {ZDMG,  1892,  p.  411  sq.),  Pathah  with  Hriem, 
the  latter  suggesting  the  obscure  pronunciation  of  Qamcf  as  J  or  ^. 

*  The  notation  d,  i,  6  expresses  here  the  vowels  essentially  long,  either  naturally 
or  by  contraction;  the  notation  d^  e^  o  those  lengthened  only  by  the  tone,  and 
therefore  changeable ;  J,  /,  ^  the  short  vowels.  (On  i  comp.  the  remark  at  the 
end  of  the  A-clais.)  As  regards  the  others,  the  distinction  into  /  and  f,  id  and  H  is 
sufficient;  see  §  9. — The  mark  *  stands  in  the  following  pages  over  the  tone- 
syllable,  especially  if  this  is  not  the  last,  aa  is  usual,  but  the  penultimate  syllable 
of  the  word,  e.  g.  npS.    Comp.  §  15,  Rem.  a. 

'  These  S*ghSls,  modified  from  Jf,  are  very  frequent  in  the  language.  The 
Babylonian  punctuation  (see  below,  p.  40,  note)  has  for  it  and  tone-bearing 
Fathah  only  one  sign ;  see  also  Caster  in  ZA  W.  1894,  p.  60  sqq. 

^  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  Masoretes  are  not  concerned  with  any  distinc- 
tion between  long  and  short  vowels,  or  in  general  with  any  question  of  quantity. 
Their  efforts  are  directed  to  fixing  the  received  pronunciation  as  faithfully  as 
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Third  Class,     if-  and  O-sonnds, 

1.  ^  SAreq,  H,  mb  mUth  (to  die),  rarely  also  for  5.  c 

2.  —  QihMs,  both  for  fi,  e.g.  D^  x«//5w   (ladder),  and  H, 
e.  g.  W  (rise  up)  instead  of  the  usual  ^DV. 

3.  \  and  -^  HoUm,  6  and  J,  ^  ^5/  (voice),  1*>  ro^A  (multitude). 
Often  also  a  defective  -^  for  6 ;  rarely  1  for  J. 

4.  ~  Qamh'hStaph,  ^,  e.g.  "pn  A^  (statute). 

5.  The  tone-bearing  ^  in  DW  'a/^w  (you),  and  a  few  other 

cases  (comp.  (27,   Rem.   4  b),  is  perhaps  to  be 
considered  as  a  weakening  of  an  original  u. 

The  names  of  the  vowels  are  nearly  all  taken  from  the  form  and  action  of  the  .d 

<  < 

-  month  in  prodncing  the  various  sounds,  as  n/IB  opening;  ^y  division^  parting 

(of  the  month),  also  "Qp  hreaktng  (comp.  the  Arab,  kasr") ;  pl^H  (also  p'TH) 

gnashing;   D^H  closings  according  to  others  fullness ^  i.e.  of  the  mouth  (also 

D^D  6^70  fullness  of  the  mouth)  ;  plw  ^  whistle  {avpici»6i) ;   pap  contraction 

(of  the  month).    )^t3p  ^  has  also  the  sanne  signification. 

That  the  long  a  and  the  short  c  (ffSOXy  yXH^  Qamk  correptum)  have  the  same 
sign  and  name,  arises  from  the  &ct  thai  the  inventors  of  the  vowel  signs  pronounced 
the  a  rather  obscurely  and  similarly  to  o,  ]nst  as  it  afterwards  passed  into  a  full  0 
among  modem  German  and  Polish  Jews  (comp.  the  Syriac  d  in  the  West-Syrian 
pronunciation  a"^,  the  Swedish  il,  and  the  early  weakening  of  d  to  d,  even  in 
Hebrew,  §  9.  10,  a)'.  On  the  rules  for  distinguishing  a  and  d,  see  $  9.  la,  Rem. 
^^ghSl  (Ti^D  bunch  of  grapes)  takes  its  name  from  its  form.  So  T\\^^  zh^ 
{three  points)  is  another  name  (or  QidMs, 

Moreover  the  names  were  mostly  so  formed,  that  the  sound  of  each  vowel    e 
is  heard  in  the  first  syllable ;  in  order  to  carry  out  this  consistently  some  even 
write  Sdg$l,  Qomes-j^tif  QtidMs, 

possible,  by  means  of  writing.  For  a  long  time  only  D^pPtD  nyZlB^  sewn  hings 
were  reckoned  {vox  memor,  in  Ellas  Levita,  Vl^  "U^t^))  Sureq  and  Qibbus 
being  counted  as  one  vowel.  The  division  of  the  vowels  in  respect  of  quantity  is 
a  later  attempt  at  a  scientific  conception  of  the  phonetic  s]rstem,  which  was  not 
invented  but  only  represented  by  the  Masoretes  (Qimchi,  Afihhlolj  ed.  Rittenb. 
136  a,  distinguishes  the  five  long,  as  mothers  from  their  five  daughters). 

^  The  usual  spelling  |^  takes  the  word  (as  also  riTIB)  as  a  Hebrew  substantive; 
according  to  De  Lagarde  {Giftt.  gel.  Ant,  1886,  p.  873,  and  so  previously  Luzzatto), 
fG(>  and  MTlfi  are  rather  Aram,  participles,  like  Dagei,  Sec,  and  consequently 
to  be  transliterated  by  Qdmes  and  Pdthah, 

*  In  the  Bafylonian  punctuation  (see  the  following  note)  a  and  if  are  carefully 
distinguished,  as  well  as  in  many  manuscripts  with  the  common  punctuation, 
and  so  in  Baer's  editions  since  1880  (by  addition  of  a  S*wd  to  indicate  even  the 
full  vowel  if).  It  is  however  probable  that  the  two  signs  were  identical  in  the 
original  system. 
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f  2.  As  the  above  examples  show,  the  vowel  sign  stands  regularly 
under  the  consonant,  a/ier  which  it  is  to  be  pronounced,  "^  ra,  1  ri, 
"3  re,  "l  ruy  &c.  The  /'a/^A  . called  /urtivum  (j  22.  2  ^)  alone  forms 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  being  pronounced  before  the  consonant, 
nn  rit^h  (wind,  spirit).  The  Holem  (without  w&w)  stands  on  the 
left  above  the  consonant,  *>  rb  (but  h'^^lo).  If  K,  as  a  vowel  letter, 
follows  a  consonant  which  is  to  be  pronounced  with  ^,  the  point 
is  placed  over  its  right  arm,  thus  to,  B^»  On  the  other  hand, 
e.g.  Dto,  since  K  is  here  at  the  same  time  the  initial  sound  of 
a  syllable. 

g  No  dot  is  placed  for  the  ^olem  when  0  (of  course  without  wow)  is  pro- 
nonnced  after  itn  or  before  l/«.  Hence  Kjb  idtu  (hating),  Kb?  if*i<?  (to  bear), 
n^D  nidli  (not  nfi^) ;  but  IDi^  i<^^  (a  watchman).  When  o  precedes  the  ii'ii , 
the  dot  is  placed  over  its  right  arm,  e,g.  fcfe"?^  yirpoi  (he  treads  with  the  feet), 
D^Kfc^n  hanndftm  (those  who  carry). 

In  the  sign  1 ,  the  1  may  be  also  a  consonant.  The  1  is  then  eitiier  to  be  read 
cw  (necessarily  so  when  a  consonant  otherwise  without  a  vowel  precedes,  e.  g.  XXO 
l^wiy  lending)  or  wS,  when  a  vowel  already  precedes  the  1 ,  e.g.  }^  *S!w6n  (iniquity) 
for  ^p.  In  more  exact  printing,  a  distinction  is  at  least  made  between  \  {wo) 
and  S  (i.  e.  either  6  or,  when  another  vowel  follows  the  wSw,  &uf^), 

'  Since  1846  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a  system  of  vocalization  different 
in  many  respects  from  the  common  method.  The  vowel  signs,  all  except  ^,  are  there 
placed  ahve  the  consonants,  and  differ  almost  throughout  in  form,  and  some  even 
as  regards  the  sound  which  they  denote :  -=^— J,  -^—tone-bearing  d  and  ?,  -=^«./, 
-^  a  ^,  -i-  -■  i2.  In  an  nnsharpened  syllable  -^  «■  toneless  d  and  /,  and  also  Hafeph 
Pathah;  -^ «=  toneless  / and  Hafeph  S^dl ;  Jz^'-t,  J^^H,  ^=9,  and  Hafeph 
Qamef .  Lastly  before  Dages,  >-«<!,  _i_  «=/,  _^  =  1,  ^ = ilf,  _^ = 8.  §*wi  is  -=^ . 
The  accents  differ  less  and  stand  in  many  cases  under  the  line  of  the  consonants. 
For  the  older  literature  on  this  BahyUmian  punctuation  (^pII3  1^3),  as  it  is  called, 
see  A.  Harkavy  and  H.  L.  Strack^s  Katalcg  der  hebr,  Bibelhandschr.  der  KaiserL 
offend.  Bibliothek  tu  St,  Petersb.,  S.  Petersb.  and  Leipz.  1875,  parts  i.  and  ii.  p.  323 
sqq.  A  more  thorough  study  of  the  system  was  made  possible  by  H.  Slack's 
fiicsimile  edition  of  the  Prophetarum  posttriorum  codex  Babyionicus  PetropoUtemus 
(S.  Petersb.,  1876,  gr.  fol.)  of  the  year  916,  which  Firkowitsch  discovered  in  1839, 
in  the  Synagogue  at  Tschufntkale  in  the  Crimea  (comp.  Strack*8  Prolegomena 
on  the  history  of  the  Codex,  the  entire  literature  on  the  Babylonian  punctuation, 
and  other  MSS.  with  that  system).  Strack  edited  a  fragment  of  this  Codex  in 
Hosea  el  Joel  prophetae  ad  fidem  cod.  Babylon.  Petrop.y  S.  Petersb.  1875.  Comp. 
also  the  publication  by  A.  Merx,  quoted  above  at  the  end  of  §  7.  3,  and  his  Chresto- 
rnathia  Targumica^  Berlin,  1888;  and  G.  Margoliouth,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Bibl.  Archaeology^  xv.  4.  According  to  the  opinion  formerly  pre* 
vailing,  this  Babylonian  punctuation  exhibits  the  system  which  was  developed 
in  tbe  Eastern  schools,  corresponding  to  and  contemporaneous  with  the  Western 
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8.  The  vowels  of  the  first  class  are,  with  the  exception  of  ^-^ 
in  the  middle  and  ?^_,  K_,  n_  at  the  end  of  the  word  (§9.  i,  3), 
represented  only  by  vowel  signs  (§  7.  2),  but  the  long  vowels  of  the 
I-  and  U-class  largely  by  vowel  letters.  The  vowel  sound  to  which 
the  letter  points,  is  determined  more  precisely  by  the  vowel  sign 
standing  before,  above,  or  within  them.     Thus — 

^  may  be  combined  with  fffr^.  Serf,  S'gMl  (*~,  *-^,  V)- 

1  with  SHriq  and  ffolem  (1  and  1)  *. 

In  Arabic  the  long  a  is  also  regularly  expressed  by  a  vowel  letter,  viz.  ^Alifph 
(K__V  so  that  in  that  language  three  vowel  letters  correspond  to  the  three  vowel 
classes.    In  Hebrew  M  i» rarely  used  as  a  yowel  letter ;  see  $  9,  i  and  %  35.  s,  Rem.  i. 

4.  The  omission  of  the  vowel  letters  with  the  long  vowels  of  the 
I-  and  U-class,  is  called  scripito  defectiva  in  contrast  to  scriplio  plena, 
7JP,  Py  are  written  i>lme.  fv^.  Dp  defeciive. 

So  far  as  the  choice  of  the  full  or  defective  mode  of  writing 
is  concerned,  there  are  certainly  some  cases  in  which  only  the  one 
or  the  other  is  admissible.  Thus  the  full  form  is  necessary  at  the 
end  of  the  word,  for  H,  6^  o,  /,  /,  /,  as  well  as  for  e  in  nth  &c.  (§  9.  3), 
also  generally  with  d,  d  (comp.  however  §  9.  d\  e.g.  vO^,  ^WpO^,  nj, 
*5pp  (but  the  Masora  requires  in  Jer.  26,  6.  44,  8;  Ezr.  6,  21; 
2  Chr.  32,  13  2^i  which  is  for  ^!^;  Zeph.  2,  9  ^  for  ^3;  Is.  40,  31 
!^P1  for  ^;  Jer.  38,  11  ^b^  for  ^!<^3).  On  the  other  hand  the 
defective  writing  is  common  when  the  letter,  which  would  have  to  be 
employed  as  a  vowel  letter,  immediately  precedes  as  a  strong  consonant, 
e.  g.  Dia  {nations)  for  t3^*,  T\\^  {commandmenis)  for  Hft^. 

or  Tiberian  system.  Of  these  a  higher  degree  of  originality,  or  approximation 
to  the  original  of  both  systems  of  punctuation,  was  generally  conceded  to  the 
latter.  Recently,  howeTer^  Wickes,  Accents  cf  the  Twenty-one  Books,  Oxford, 
1887,  p.  143  sqq.,  has  proved,  from  the  accents,  that  the '  Babylonian '  punctua- 
tion may  certainly  be  an  Oriental,  but  is  by  no  means  the  Oriental  system.  It  is 
rather  to  be  regarded,  stccordiog  to  him,  as  a  later  and  not  altogether  successful 
attempt  to  modify,  and  thus  to  simplify,  the  system  common  to  all  the  Schools  in 
the  East  and  West.  G.  Moore,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Or,  Society,  Oct. 
18S8,  established  the  probability  that  the  vowels  of  the  superlinear  punctuation 
arose  under  Arab  influence  from  the  vowel  letters  Kl^  (so  previously  Pinsker  and 
Graetz),  while  the  Tiberian  system  shows  Syrian  influence. 

•  After  the  example  of  the  Jewish  grammarians  the  expression, '  the  vowel  letter 
rests  {guiesces)  in  the  vowel-sign,'  has  become  customary.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vowd  letters  are  also  called  by  the  grammarians,  matres  lectioms  or  supports 
ijulcra). 
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/  That  much  is  here  arbitrary  (see  $  7.  a  c\  follows  from  the  fact  that  now 
and  then  the  same  word  is  written  very  differently,  e.g.  ^HiD^pn  Ez.  16,  60: 
^nbpn  or  even  ^rfCpH  Jer.  23,  4;  comp.  §  35.  1.    Only  it  may  be  observed, 

(a)  That  the  defective  mode  of  writing  was  chosen  in  preference,  when  the  word 
included  also  other  vowel  letters,  so  that  the  accnmnlation  of  them  was  avoided ; 
comp.  e.g.  p^rt^  bnt  0^!? ;  5?1p,  Tfh^  ;  jehn^,  VlK2fD. 

{b)  That  in  the  later  Books  of  the  Old  Test,  the  fiiU  form,  in  the  earlier  the 
defective,  is  more  usnaL 

/;/  5.  In  the  cognate  dialects,  when  a  vowel  precedes  a  vowel  letter 
which  is  not  kindred  (heterogeneous),  e.g.  1-^,  W,  ^^-t-»  *^^»  *-t-> 
a  diphthong  (au^  at)  is  formed  if  the  heterogeneous  vowel  be  a.  This 
is  also  to  be  regarded  as  the  Old  Hebrew  pronunciation,  as  the 
transcription  of  Hebrew  names  in  the  LXX  further  testifies.  Thus 
such  words  as  ^,  ^,  ^^3,  *ft^,  1J,  Jl^a  are  not  to  be  pronounced 
according  to  the  usual  Jewish  custom*  as  waw,  hay,  g^,  'dsity, 
geWy  bayith,  (or  even  as  wav^  Ac. ;  comp.  modern  Greek  av^  ev  for 
av,  €u,)  but  with  the  Italian  Jews  more  like  wau,  hat,  Sec,  The 
sound  of  ^-^  is  the  same  as  ^-^,  i.e.  almost  like  du,  so  that  ^-y- 
is  often  written  defectively  for  ^^j-. 

§  9.     Character  of  the  several  Vowels, 

a  Numerous  as  are  the  vowel  signs  in  Hebrew  writing,  they  are  yet 
inadequate  to  express  completely  the  various  modifications  of  the 
vowel  sounds,  especially  with  respect  to  length  and  shortness.  To 
understand  this  better  a  short  ea^lanation  of  the  character  and  value 
of  the  several  yqwels  is  required,  especially  in  regard  to  their  length 
and  shortness  as  well  as  to  their  changeableness  (§§  25,  27). 

I.    First  Class.     A-sound, 

1.^  Qqmes  (-Tf-)  is  everywhere  long  a,  but  according  to  its  nature  and 
origin  is  of  two  kinds : — 

(i)  the  essentially  long  ^  (in  Arabic  regularly  written  K_-_),  which 
is  not.  readily  shortened  and  never  wholly  dropped  (§  25.  2),  e.g. 
3113  ffthdhh  (writing),  331  gdmtdhh  (thief) ;  very  seldom  with  a  follow- 
ing K,  as  K^  2  Sam.  12,  i.  4  (see  the  examples  in  §  72,  Rem.  i)'. 

^  Ib  MSS.  1  and  \  in  such  combinations  as  \Sj,  ^H,  are  occasionally  e\'eQ 
marked  with  Mapplq  ($  14.  1). 

'  Of  a  different  kind  are  the  cases  in  which  K  has  lost  its  consonantal  aovnd  by 
coalescing  with  a  preceding  a,  §  23.  i,  2. 
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The  writing  of  DKP  Hos.  lo,  14  for  Dp  would  only  be  justifiable,  if  the  a  of   ^ 
this  fonn  were  to  be  explained  as  a  contraction  of  dd;  comp.  however  the  note 
on  5  72.  2 ;  Un  Neh.  13,  16  for  3"^  {dag)  is  oertably  incorrect.    The  rarity  of  the 
naturally  long  d  in  Hebrew  arises  from  the  (act  that  it  has  for  the  most  part 
become  an  obtuse  d;  see  below,  No.  la  2. 

(2)  g,  len^ytbened  only  by  prosody  (i.e.  tone-long  or  at  all  events  c 

lengthened  under  the  influence  of  the  tone,  according  to  the  laws  -  -"-    '•>    *    ; 

for  the  formation  of  syllables,  §  27.  2),  as  well  in  the  tone-syllable  y^*" '  " 

itself,  (or  in  the  secondary  tone-syllable  indicated  hyM^Mgy  see  below,)  /  •  ' ' ' 

as  before  or  after  it.      This  sound  is  inv^riablxJe5£^J?'l?4-'  fro"^  ^^  t)  ^^  '    ^ 

original  a,  and  is  found  in  open  syllables,  i.e.  syllables  ending  in      j//  'f^/^rj 

a  vowel  (§  26.  3),  e.g.  l5^,^5,  DV;,  n^pK  (Arab.  !dkd,  qdtald,  ydqUm,  -■  '^/'^{^'^^^ 

*iisfr)j  as  well  as  in  closed  sylkhlps^  i.e.  those  ending  in  a  consonant,  as  ' 

*r,  33to  (Arab,  yid,  >^gi^a^).^l!r  -a.^losed  syllable  however  _it,  can 

only  stand  when  this  has  the  tone^  '^^,  o^V;  whereas  in  an  open 
—    -- <        <     '  <* 

syllable  it  is  especially  frequent  ^fnrr.ihe.  lone,  e.g.  "^J*;,  fgj,  D??. 
Where  the  tone  ia  moved,  forward  or  weakened  (as  happens  most  ^^ 
commonly  in  what  is  called  the  construct  stale  of  nouns,  comp.  §  89.  i) 
the  short  a  {Pafhah)  is  apt  to  re-appear  in  a  closed  syllable ;  while 
in  an  open  syllable  Qaauf  becomes  ^wd{^  27.  3);  D3n,  constr.  state 
D?n  (^kham) ;  W,  -Q-^  (d'dkar) ;  5^,  0^?.  For  examples  of  the 
retention,  in  the  secondary  tone-syllable,  of  a  lengthened  from  a,  see 
§  16.  2  a  and  d,  a ;  also  §  93.  4,  Rem.  3. 

In  some  terminations  of  the  verb  (Jj?  in  the  2nd  sing.  masc.  (t 
perf.,  J  in  the  2nd  pL  fem.  of  the  imperat.,  as  well  as  in  the  and 
and  3rd  pi.  fem.  of  the  imperf.),  in  ^  Zhou  (masc.)  and  in  the  suffixes 
1  and  n,  the  final  a  can  stand  even  without  a  vowel  letter.  A  n  is 
however  in  these  cases  (except  with  n)  frequently  added  as  a  vowel 
letter. 

2.  Paihah.  or  short  i,  stands  in  Hebrew  almost  exclusively  in  e 
a  closed  syllable  with  or  without  the  tone  (/O^i  ^r^?)-  ^^  places 
where  it  now  appears  to  stand  in  an  open  syllable  the  syllable 
was  originally  closed,  and  became  half  open  only  by  the  insertion 
of  a  helping  vowel  (a,  X,  t)  in  the  second  syllable,  e.  g.  ^DJ  (ground- 
form  nahl\  n;a  (Arab,  bail),  see  §  28.  4,  and  with  regard  to  two 
cases  of  a  diflferent  kind,  §  26.  3  ^  and  c.     Otherwise  Pathah  in  an 

^  In  Arabic  this  d  is  everywhere  retained  in  an  open  syllable. 
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open  syllable  has  almost  without  exception  passed  into  d  (-p-),  see 
above,  No.  i.  2. 

On  the  very  frequent  attenoation  of  A  to  /,  comp.  below,  No.  5.  On  the  rare, 
and  only  apparent  union  of  Patha^  with  K  (M-^)>  see  §  3$.  a.  On  df  as  a  hdping- 
vowel,  §  32.  3  ^  {Paihah  furtivum),  and  §  28.  4- 

f      a.  ReghAl  (^,  })  by  origin  belongs  sometimes  to  the  second,  more 

rarely  to  the  third,   and  most  frequently  to  the   first  vowel  class 

(§  27,  Rem.  I,  2,  4).   It  belongs  to  the  first  class  when  it  is  a  modified 

form  of  tf,  (as  the  Germ.  Bad,  pi.  Bdder ;  Land,  pi.  Ldnder,)  either 

in  a  toneless  syllable,  e.g.  MT  {for yad'AA^m),  or  with  the  tone,  e.g. 

<  <  < 

n?  from  'arsy  ?'J5  Arab,  gam,  HD^  Arab.  ^amA.     This  S'gMi  is  often 

retained  even  in  the  strongest  tone-syllable,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 

or  of  a  prominent  division  of  a  sentence,  (in  pause,)  as  ^Jg,  PJV. 

As  a  rule  however  in  such  cases  the  Paihah  which  underlies  the 

^  is  lengthened  into  Qames,  e.g.  npg,  JTP.     A  S'ghSl  apparently 

lengthened  from  ^wd,  but  in  reality  traceable  to  an  original  a,  stands 

in  pausal  forms,  as  ^  (ground-form  pdry),  ""^^  (y^y\  &c.     On  the 

cases  where  a  ^  (originally  consonantal)  foUows  this  S^ghdl,  see  §  75.  2, 

and  §  91.  2,  Rem.  i. 

II.    Second  Class.     /-  and  E-sounds. 

g  4.  The  long  /  is  frequently  even  in  the  consonantal  writing 
indicated  by  the  letter  *  {^  fully  written  Hireq  *-r-);  but  a  naturally 
long  /  can,  by  an  orthographic  license,  be  also  written  defectively 
(§  8.  4),  e.g.  P^T?  {righieous\  plur.  DT?"W  ^addiqim;  tO^  (he  fears), 
plur.  ^I*. .  Whether^  a  defectively  written  Hireq  is  long,  may  be  best 
known  from  the  origin  of  the  form;  often  also  from  the  nature  of  the 
syllable  (§  26),  or  as  in  ^^.  from  the  Metheg  attached  to  it  (§  16.  2). 

//  5.  The  j^hort  ffireq  (always'  written  defectively)  is  especially 
frequent  in  sharpened  syllables  (^^,  ^),  and  in 'toneless  closed 
syllables  ("'to]?  psalm) ;  comp.  however  3^?1  in  a  closed  tone-syllable, 
and  even  ?5-  ^^  ^  loosely  closed  tone-syllable.  It  has  .arisen  very 
frequently  by  attenuation  from  ^  as  in  n^l  from  ^"J,  ^j?*]?  (ground- 
form  sddq)^,  or  else  it  is  the  original  i,  which  in  the  tone-syllable 

*  At  least  according  to  the  Masoretic  orthography;  cf. Wellhansen's  Text der 
Bh,  Sam,  p.  18,  Rem. 
'  Jerome  (cf.  Si^fried,  ZA  W,  1884,  p.  77}  in  these  cases  often  gives  d  for  /. 
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had  become  /,  as  in  13?i<  (tky  enemy)  from  3IH  (ground-form  *dyllb). 

It  is  sometimes  a  simple  helping  vowel,  as  in  H^?,  §  28.  4. 

The  earlier  grammarians  call  every  ^ireq  written /k/(k,  ffif^f^  magnum;  every 
one  written  defectivtlyy  Hireq  parvum, — an  inaccurate  distinction,  so  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned. 

e.  The  Ipn^st  /  ^^r-.  (more  rarely  defective  -^,  e.  g.  ^J?  for  ^yi?   i 
Is.  3,  8 ;  at  the  end  of  a  word  also  n__)  is  as  a„ruje  contracted  from 
^zzz  ^y  (^0»  §  7-  *>  e-g-  ^T^  {j>alace\  Arab,  and  Syriac  haikal 

7.  The   ^e  without  Y6dh  mostly  represents   the   tone-long  e,   k 

which,  like  the  tone-long  a  (No.  i.  2),  is  very  rarely  retained  except 

/«_and  .^^^r^  the  tone-syllable,  and  is  always  lengthened  from  an 

original  1.     It  stands  in   an  open  syllable  with  or  before  the  tone, 

e.g.  "^P  (ground-form  s\phr)  book^  n^  (Arab,  sinat)  sleep,  or  wiih 

Metheg  (see  §  16.  2  a  and  by  a)  in  the  secondary  tone-syllable, 

^'%*  ^^f  J^.P^  ^y  request,  naj',?.  lei  us  go.     On  the  other  hand  in  a  closed 

syllable  it  is  almost  always  with  the  tone,  as  f§  son,  uPt^  dumb. 

Exceptions:   {a)  e   is  sometimes  retained  in  a   toneless  closed  syllable,  in    / 
monosyllabic  words  before  Maqqeph,  e.g.  'T^V  Num.  35,  i*^,  as  well  as  in  the 
examples  of  ndsdg  *d^6r  mentioned  in  %  39.  3  3;   (^)  in  a  toneless  open  final 
syllable.  Sere  likewise  occurs  in  examples  of  the  ndsdg  ''dh6r,  as  KSP  Ex.  16,  29 ; 
comp.  Jud.  9,  39. 

8.  The  S«gh61  of  ihe  I(E)-class  is  most  frequently  an  obtuse  ^f,   w 

a  modification  of  an  original  /,  either  replacing   (on   loss  of  the 

tone)   a   tone-long  /,   e.g.   "fJJ   from    f??   (give),   1"j2f^   {thy  creator) 

from  ">?*,  or  in  the  case  discussed  in  §  93.  i,  Rem.  2,  *i?pn,  ^1}^  from 

the  ground- forms  l^lq,  'tzr ;    comp.   also  §  64,  Rem.  i.      S'gMl 

< 
appears  as  a  simple  helping-vowel  in  cases  such  as  "^B?  for  siphr, 

i^!for>7^/(§28.  4). 

III.    TAirJ  Class,     U-  and  Osounds, 

9.  In  the  U-sound  there  is  to  be  distinguished —  // 
(i)  the  long  a,  either  {a)  written  fully,  ^  Sureq  (corresponding  to 

the  ^-r-  of  the  second  class),  e.  g.  /^  (boundary),  or  (b)  defectively 
written  -::-  QibbUs  (analogous  to  the  long  —r-  of  the  second  class), 

(2)  the  short  «,  QtbbUs  proper  (corresponding  to  the  short  Hireq), 
in  a  toneless  closed  syllable  and  especially  in  a,  sharpened  syllable, 
in  e.  g.  ini>^  (table),  rvSO  (booth). 
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O     Sometimes  alio  i^T   in   a   slMipened    syllable    is   written  ^l^ne,  e.g.   flSVl 
Ps.  I03,  5,  D?^  Jer.  31,  34  for  n3n^  D?3. 

For  this  u  the  LXX  pot  0,  e.  g.  DTI9  'OSoAX^  from  which  however  it  only 
follows,  that  this  H  was  prononnced  somewhat  mdistinctly.  The  LXX  also 
express  the  sharp  ffireq  by  <,  e.g.  "V3K«:'^i^p.  The  pronandatioo  <^  the 
QidMs  like  the  German  u,  which  was  formerly  common,  is  incorrect,  although 
the  occasional  pronunciation  of  the  U-sonnds  as  »  in  the  time  of  the  ponctators 
mnst  be  admitted,  at  least  as  regards  Palestine* ;  oomp.  the  Tmkish  6»UM  for  the 
Persian  bulbul,  and  the  prommciation  of  the  Arabic  dttf^d  in  Syria  as  dunj^d, 

p  10,  The  O-sound  bears  the  same  relation  to  U,  as  the  £  does  to  I 
in  the  second  class.     It  has  four  gradations : — 

(i)  The  6  which  is  contracted  from  aw  (=<w#),  §  7.  i,  and  accord- 
ingly is  mostly  written  fully;  S  (Hofem  plenum\  e.g.  Dte^  {a  whip) 
Arab,  sauf,  HTtt  {evtt)  from  n^.  More  rarely  defeciwely  as  T?^ 
{Jhitu  ox)  from  "^  Arab.  tour. 

q  (2)  The.  Jong  ^  which  arose  in  Hebrew  at  an  early  period, 
through  an  extensive  obscuring,  out  of  an  original  <f*,  while  the 
latter  has  been  retained  in  Arabic  and  Aramaic  It  is  usually  written 
fully  in  the  tone-syllable,  defectivdy  in  the  toneless,  e.g.  /Pl>  Arab. 
qdal,  Aram,  qdtil,  rti^  Arab,  'ildh,  Aram.  Vdh,  plur.  DVi^;  p^Bf  (Ug\ 
Arab,  sdq;  "^^  ()uro\  Arab,  gabbdr;  DTrtn  {seal),  Arab.  ^/a«,  fte-J 
(pomegranate)^  Arab,  r&mmdn;  f^f^  (dominion)^  Aram,  f?)'?'  and  f9|>B^ 
Arab,  sulidn;  Dw  {peace),  Aram.  DtK?,  Arab.  xoAfm.  Sometimes 
the  form  in  <f  also  occurs  side  by  side  with  that  in  ^,  as  \XW 
and  fl^p  (coai  of  mail;  see  however  §  29  at  the  end).  Comp. 
also  §68.  I. 

r  (3)  The  tone-long  0  which  is  lengthened  from  an  original  5,  or 
from  an  ^  arising  from  U,  by  the  tone,  or  in  general  according  to  the 
laws  for  the  formation  of  syllables.  Besides  the  tone-syllable  it  also 
occurs  in  an  open  syllable  before  the  tone,  e.g.  B^  (ground- form 
qMS)  sanctuary;  ip^  for  burrakh,  V^V?]  Ps.  104,  28,as_welLas  (with 
Metheg)  in  Ihejsficondary  Lone-syllablej  Dv?^,  ^2?.  ^§„soon  as  the 
-tone  is  ln?<t,  or  the  other  reasons  for  the  lengthening  are  no  longer 
operative,  either  the  original  d  («),  in  a  closed  syllable,  returns,  or,  in 
an  open  syllable,  a  weakenings  to_.S*z«;^  takes  place.  Comp.  7b  (^//), 
'h^  {kdl),  DJ2  {kailam) ;  /bf^,  1p9??  and  ^^9?^,  where  it  is  weakened 

'  Comp.  DelitzBch,  Physiologic  u,  Musilt,  Lps.  1868,  p.  15  sq. 

'  Cf.  %  8, 1  end.    On  Jerome's  transliteration  of  ^  for  d,  see  ZA  W.  1884,  ?•  75- 
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to  S'wd;  yiqfUly  Arab.  yaqtHlH.    This  tone-long  o  is  only  as  an 

exception  written  fully. 

(4)  -^  QameS'hatuph^  always  short  ^,  stands  in  the  same  relation 

to  the  Holem,  as  the  S^gh^  of  the  second  class  to  the  $ere^  "73  hbl, 

< 
D55  wqyyaqdm.    On  the  distinction  t)etween  this  and  Qames^  see  the 

Rem.  after  No.  12. 

U.  On  the  S'gh4l  as  an  obtuse  sound  of  an  original  u^  com  p. 
§  27,  Rem.  4  b. 

12,  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  gradation  of  the 
three  vowel-classes  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowels : — 


First  Class:  A. 

Second  Class:  I  and  £. 

Third  Class:  U  and  O. 

-r  or^al  long  d  (Ara- 

^..-    /,    formerly   diph- 

S  ^,  formerly  diphthongal, 

bic  K-^). 

tliongal,  from  ay  (at). 

from  aw  {au), 
^  or  -1-  ^  obtos^  from  d. 

^-r  or  -r  long  A                ^  or  -;7  long  H. 

-7-  tone-long  a  (from  d 

-ir  tone-long  ?  (from  I) 

^1-  tone-long  J  (from  <5f 

or  -;-)  chiefly  in  the 

generally  in  the  tone- 

or  if)  in. the  tone-syl- 

tooe-sylkble bnt   also 

syllable  bat  also  before 

lable,  otherwise  in   an 

before  it 

it 

open  syllable. 

^7-  (at  a  modification  of    -7-  /. 

nr  short  ^, 

df)  sometimes  a   tone- 

long  i  or  at  least  one 

which  bears  the  tone, 

sometimes  /. 

—  short  A 

—  short  r. 

-^7  short  jJf,  especially  in 

[-7-  f  attenuated  from  a; 

a  sharpened  syllable. 

see  No.  5.] 

Utmost    weakening     to 

Utmost    weakening    to 

Utmost    weakening     to 

a  — 1  or  — • 

—  <>»•—• 

—  O'— . 

Rem.  On  the  distinction  betivun  Qames  and  Qame^l^atuph^,  u 

According  to  $  8.  i,  long  d  (Qames)  and  short  ^  (Qamefljfatuph)  are  in 
manuscripts  and  printed  texts  generally  expressed  by  the  same  sign  (^),  e.g. 
Op  qdm^  v3  kdl.  (On  the  marking  of  the  9  by  the  addition  of  a  S^wd  (^)  which 
k  regularly  done  in  many  mannicripts,  see  Baer-Del,  Liber  Jobi,  p  45.)  The 
beginner  who  does  not  yet  know  the   grammatical  origin  of   the  words   in 

*  These  statements,  in  order  to  be  fully  understood,  must  be  studied  in  connexion 
with  the  theory  of  syllables  (%  26)  and  Metheg  (§  16.  a). 
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question,  (which  is  of  course  the  sorest  snide,)  may  deptod  memiwhile  on  the 
following  principal  rules  i— 

I.  The  sign  Q  is  ^  in  a  closed  syllable  which  has  not  the  tone,  since 
such  a  syllable  can  have  only  a  short  vowel  (§  26.  5).  The  above 
case  occurs — 

(a)  When  S'wd  follows  as  a  syllable-divider,  as  in  'TW?  hdkh-md 
(wisdom),  nb*3«  'bkh'ld  (food).  With  i/kZi^  on  the  other  hand  QJs  5 
and  stands  in  an  open  syllable.  The  following  S'tud  is  then  a  Jialt 
vowel  {S'wd  mobiU\  e.g.  n^asj  *d-khfld  (she  ate),  according  to  §  1 6.  2. 

(b)  When  a  closed  syllable  is  formed  by  Doges  forte,  e.  g.  ^?l!n 
hSnnent  (have  mercy  upon  me);  but  D^W^  (with  Metheg,  §  16.  2,  i  b) 
bdttfm, 

(c)  When  the  syllable  in  question  loses  the  tone  on  account  of 
a  following  Maqqeph  (§  16.  i),  e.g.  D'lXn'pa  kdl-hd-ddam  (all  men). 
In  Ps.  36,  10  and  Prov.  19,  7  Maqqeph  with  /3  is  replaced  by  a  con- 
junctive accent  (Mer*kha)\  so  by  Darga,  Jud.  19,  6  with  "l?9»  ^^^ 
Ez.  37,  8  with  D'J^l  (so  Baer  after  Qimhi ;  ed.  Mant.  Dipn). 

(</)  In  a  closed  final  syllable  without  the  tone,  e.  g.  D^M  wayyaqhm 
(and  he  stood  up).  In  the  cases  where  d  ox  a  has  in  the  final  syllable 
become  toneless  through  Maqqeph  (§  16.  i)  and  yet  must  remain, 
e.g.  n%T^3  Esth.  4, 8,  '•?^*^  Gen.  4,  25,  it  has  in  correct  manuscripts 
and  printed  texts  a  Metheg  beside  it. 

In  cases  like  ^^'*i ,  *^  lammd,  the  tone  shows  that  (^p)  is  to  be 
read  as  J. 

3.  The  places  in  which  (-7-)  appears  to  stand  in  an  open  syllable  and  yet 
is  to  be  read  as  5  require  special  consideration.  This  is  the  case,  (a)  when 
Hateph'Qames  follows  (e.  g.  ^TPB  his  work),  or  simple  vocal  S^wd  (^e.  g.  pTH  ox 
goad;  ^■OJja  Jos.  4,  7 ;  rOD^  preserve  Ps.  86,  2,  comp.  16,  i ;  other  examples  are 
Obad.  II.' Jud.  14, 15^;  $'a{eph'Pathah  follows  in  linWDj)  1  Sam.  15,  i,  ^.nnS 
24,  11,  and  ^,ysS^^  (so  Baer,  Gen.  33,  18,  others  1|:S^lfi^);  (^)  before  another 
Qamef'^atupA,  e.  g.  ^p^  /^/  worJk  (but  0^?^^  ^'^'*^*<"'*»  because  from  imperf. 
31^ ;  ''?"'"n^  "**^  *r^Pr  Num.  33,  7,  see  §  67,  Rem.  3) ;  (0  in  the  two  plural 
forms  DHp^P  sanctuaries  and  D^C^t^  ^•^/^  (aIso  written  ^^  and  ^tS^).  In  all 
these  cases  the  Masora  puts  a  Metheg  beside  the  (-;-),  which  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Jewish  grammarians,  is  intended  to  indicate  that  the  Masora  reads 
the  -T~  <u  <>  ^  thus  pa-^16,  dS-r^bdHy  pa-dl^kha,  qS-daitm,  This  tradition  b  in  point 
of  fact  expressly  confirmed  by  the  Babylonian  punctuation  (see  above,  $  8.  3, 
note),  which  carefully  distinguishes  between  5  and  a.  Nevertheless,  neither  the 
origin  of  these  forms,  nor  the  analogous  formations  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  cognate 
languages,  nor  lastly  the  transcribing  of  the  proper  names  in  the  LXX,  admits 
of  this  tradition  being  regarded  as  correct,  whether  the  Metheg  originally  had 

*  Comp.  Buer-Delitzsch,  Liber  Jobi,  Lpi.  1875,  Preface,  p.  vi. 
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another  meaning  or  is  due  to  an  error ».  It  is  better  to  divide  and  itzAp)S^-l6  (for 
p9'4&),  pdd-l*bhd,  qSdd-Um  (strictly  orthographic  for  fddStm),  Quite  as  incon- 
ceivable is  it  for  Metheg  to  be  a  sign  of  the  lengthening  into  a  in  5|K"nn3  (Ex. 
II,  8),  although  it  is  so  in  "^Jjen  ba-^nt  (in  the  navy),  since  here  the  a  of  the  article 
appears  under  the  3 . 

§  10.     The  Half  Vowels  and  the  Syllable  Divider  (g^wS). 

1.  Besides  the  full  vowels,  Hebrew  has  also  a  series  of  vowel  a 
sounds  which  may  be  called  half  vowels.  The  punctuation  makes 
use  of  these  to  represent  extremely  slight  sounds  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  remains  of  fuller  and  more  distinct  vowels  from  an  earlier 
period  of  the  language.  Thej  generally  take  the  place  of  vowels 
originally  j^gr/jtanding  mo^enjyllables.  Such  short  vowels,  though 
preserved  in  the  kindred  languages,  are  not  tolerated  by  the  present 
system  of  pointing  in  Hebrew,  but  either  undergo  a  lengthening 
or  are  weakened  to  S^wd.  Under  some  circumstances  however  the 
original  short  vowel  may  re-appear. 

To  these  belongs  first  of  all  the  sign  -^,  which  indicates  an  ex-   b 
tremely  short,  slight,  and  (as  regards  pronunciation)  indeterminate 
vowel  sound,  something  like  an  obscure  half  ?  (').      It  is  called         r  ^ 
S'wd^  of  simtU  S'wd  (^wd  simplex)   to   distinguish  it  from   the  /  \ 

compound  (see^Ko.  2),  and  vocal  S'wd  IS'wd  mohiUS  to  distinguish 
it  from  S'wd  ^iescens,  which  is  silent  and  stands  as^  a  mere  syllable      ^  /  "      ' 
divider  (see  No.  3)  under  the  consonant  which  closes  the  syllable,  r 
Of  the  y^^^^y^^^^  the  following  kinds  are  further  to  be  distinguished : 

1.  The  real-ifirze;^  mobile  under  a  consonant  which  is  closely  united,  c 
as  a  kind  of  grace-note,  with  the  following  syllable,  whether  it  be 
(a)  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,   as  TC^  ftol  (to    kill),   i<l?99 
m'malle  (filling),  or  {b)  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  as  nPD^j?  qd-fldy 

2.  What  is  called  S'wd  medium  or  wavering  S'wd  under  a  consonant  d 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  containing  a  short  vowel,  and 
thus  causes  at  least  a  partial  closing  of  it,  while  serving  at  the  same 

*  It  is  just  conceivable  that  ^7j|b  &c.  (§  93.  i,  A.  3)  were  really  intended,  and 
that  0  was  inaccurately  represented  by  the  similarly  sounding  a, 

^  Instead  of  KltS^  it  would  be  more  correct  to  write  K3(p^,  since  the  name  is  very 
probably  to  be  referred  to  Aram.  fDK^  rest,  and  hence  originally,  like  the  Arab. 
sukiin  {resf)t  indicated  only  the  ^^wd  quiescens,  Cf.  C.  Levias,  American  Joum. 
of  Philology,  xvi  i,  who  considers  rO^S^  or  TOX^  (a  translation  of  sukiin)  to  be 
the  original  form. 

E 
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time  as  a  grace-note  to  the  following  syllable  (§26.  2  b.  Rem.).  The 
i'wd  medium  accordingly  stands  half-way  between  the  S'wd  quiescens 
and  th^  real  S^wd  mobile.  In  regard  to  pronunciation  and  other  charac- 
teristics it  is  however  to  be  reckoned  with  the  latter ;  comp.  e.  g.  D??3^2 
la-m'nassi'h  (for  'B^),  ^jfjD  ma-HM,  ^IM?  birfphol,  ^b?9  kitfphdl 

e  The  sonnd  i  may  be  regarded  as  nonnally  representing  simple  ^wd  mobile^ 
although  it  is  certain  that  it  often  became  assimilated  in  sonnd  to  other 
▼owels.  The  LXX  express  it  by  «,  even  by  17,  D*ZID3  Xc/wviSi/i,  <'JJ"^^?n 
(UAi/XoiMa,  more  frequently  by  a,  7K4DB^  Saftov^A,  but  very  frequently  in  such  a  way 
that  this  slight  sound  accords  with  the  following  principal  vowel,  e.g.  D^D 
t^iuiy  T^ti^  XoXoyui/v  (as  well  as  SaAo;/«&y),  H^Y  Sa^cuvtf,  ^^3  ISkoBcanaikK 
A  similar  account  of  the  pronunciation  of  !^wA  is  given  by  Jewish  gramjnarians 
of  the  middle  ages  '. 

How  the  S^wA  sound  has  arisen  through  the  vanishing  of  a  full  vowel  is  seen, 
e.  g.  in  nD*^!!  from  bdrdkd,  as  the  word  is  still  pronouncM  in  Arabic.  The  latter 
language  still  regularly  employs  the  full  short  vowel  for  the  Hebrew  S^wd  mobile. 

f  2.  With  the  simple  ^wd  mobile  is  connected  the  compound 
^'wd  or  Hdteph  {correplum\  i.e.  a  S^wd  the  pronunciation  of  which 
is  more  accurately  fixed  by  the  addition  of  a  short  vowel.  There 
are  three  compound  ^wds  formed  in  this  way,  corresponding  to  the 
three  vowel  classes  (§  7.  i) : — 

(_)  Hdteph-Pdlhah,  e.  g.  "»ton  Jfmdr,  ass. 

(_)  Hdteph'S'gSl,  e.  g.  "^bg  "w^r,  to  say. 

(___)  Hdteph'Qam^,  e.g.  ^^n,  JfU^  sickness. 
These  Hdtephs^  or  at  least  the  first  two,  stand  chiefly  under  the 
four  guttiu^l  letters  (§22.  3),  instead  of  a  simple  S^wd  mobile^  since 
these  letters  by  their  nature  require  a  more  precise  utterance  of  the 
otherwise  indeterminate  simple  ^'wd  mobile.  Accordingly  a  guttural 
at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  whefe  the  S'wd  is  necessarily  vocal, 
can  never  have  a  mere  ^wd  simplex, 
g  Rem.  A.  Only  (— )  and  (-;^)  occur  under  letters  which  are  not  gutturals. 
HeUepk'PathaJf,  b  found  instead  of  simple  S^wd  (especially  S^wd  modiU)^  chiefly 

*  The  same  occurs  frequently  also  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  transcriptions  of 
Phoenician  words,  e.  g.  K3^  Malaga,  D^?^  gubulim  (Schroder,  Die  phonit, 
Spr,^  p.  1 39  sqq.).  Comp.  the  Latin  augment  in  montordi,  pupugi^  with  the  Greek 
in  rirv^Oj  rnvmUvos,  and  the  old  form  memarJi, 

'  See  especially  Yehuda  Hayyitf^,  pp.  4  sq.  and  150  sq.  of  the  edition  by  Nutt 
(Lond.  1870),  corresponding  to  p.  200  of  the  edition  by  Dukes  (Stuttg.  1844) ;  Ibn 
Ezra's  Salioth,  p.  5;  Gesenius,  Lehrgebdude  der  hebr,  Spraehe^  p.  68.  The 
Manuel  du  lecteur,  mentioned  above,  $  6.  i,  also  contains  express  rules  for  the 
various  ways  of  pronouncing  .^te^  mobile :  so  too  the  Dikduke  ha-famim,  ed. 
by  Baer  and  Strack,  Lpz.  1879,  p.  la  sqq.     Cf.  also  Schreiner,  ZA IV,  vi.  336  sqq. 
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(a)  under  doubled  consoiymts,  since  this  doubling  causes  a  more  distinct  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  S^Tvd  mobile,  v3B^  drancAes,  Zach.  4,  1 2.  According  to  the  rule  given 
by  Ben-Asher,  the  Hateph  is  necessary  ^  when,  in  a  doubled  medial  consonant  with 
!^w&  (consequently  not  in  cases  like  *n^,  &c.),  preceded  by  a  Pathah,  the  sign 
of  the  doubling  {Dagei  forte)  has  fallen  away,  e.g.  XP^Jl  praise  ye  I  V?2f2t?rii 
Jud.  16,  16 ;  no  less  universally,  where  after  a  consonant  with  ^wd  the  same  con- 
sonant follows  (for  a  sharper  separation  of  the  two,  and  hence  with  a  meiheg  always 
preceding),  e.g.  D^"ilD  Ps.  68,  7;  IH^^P  Gen.  27, 13  (but  not  without  exceptions, 

comp.  e.g.  "*gpn  Jud.  5, 15.  Is.  10,  i ;  \ppy  Jer.  6,  5,  and  so  always  *33n  behold  me, 
\X^T\  behoUlus ;  on  3  before  the  suffix  ^,  oomp.  %  20.  i  e.  Rem.) ;  also  in  certain 
forms  under  Kaph  and  RSi  after  a  long  vowel  and  before  the  tone,  e.g.  nSp^feibl 
Gen.  3,  17;  ^T)2  Ps.  103,  i  (but  ^^30^1  Ps.  72,  17,  cf.  Jer.  4,  2.  i  Chr.  29,  20, 
because  the  tone  is  thrown  back  on  to  the  a.  After  e  ^wd  remains  even 
before  the  tone,  as  \3")3,  &c.)';  {h)  under  initial  sibilants  after  \  copulative, 
e.g.  anp  Gen.  a,  la;  cf.  Jer.  48,  20;  ino^  Is.  45,  14;  ni^  Lev.  25,  34;  7\^W\ 
Gen.  27,  26;  yOB^  Num.  23, 18.  Is.  37, 17.  Dan.  9, 18,  cf.  Jud.  5,  12.  i  Ki.  14,  21. 
2  Ki.  9,  17.  Job  14,  I.  EccL  9,  7 — to  emphasize  the  vocal  charaAer  of  the 
^wd.  For  the  same  reason  under  the  emphatic  t)  in  vD^H  Jer.  22,  aS; 
cf.  Job  33,  25 ;  after  Qdph  in  "S")??  ^*-  55»  ^^ »  cf*  J^i"*  5*»  9 »  nnder  RH  in  D^^^ 
Ps.  28,  9 ;  even  under  fl  £z.  26,  21 ;  under  2  £sth.  2,  8 ;  {c)  under  liquids, 
sibilants  or  Q6ph  after  /,  e.g.  pW  Gen.  21,  6,  comp.  30,  38  and  Ez.  21,  28 
(under  p) ;  rtlDK  Ps.  12,  7;  ^Sonn  Jer.  22,  15;  TfOl2  Josh.  11,  2;  "Ijaoa 
Ps.  74,  5,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  cases  under  {by ;  according  to  Baer  also  in 
rtDQB^  I  Sam.  30,  28 ;  1^3D^.  Gen.  32, 18  after  8  (comp.  §  9. 12,  Rem.  2),  as  well 
as  after  a  in  HJ^gn  Dan.* 9 '19;  r\T\2n  Gen.  27,  38  ;  D^yjtoH  2  Ki.  7,  8. 

B.  The  Hateph'Oames  is  less  restricted  to  the  gutfnmU  than  th#*  first  fwn^  anH 
stands  frequently  for  a  simple  !^wd  mobile  when  an  O-sound  was  oripnally  in  the 
syllable,  and  requires  to  be  partly  preserved,  e.  g.  at  the  beginning,  in  ^i<T  (ground- 
form  r<y»  vision  (comp.  §  93.  I,  Rem.  6);  V1JJJ3  2  Chr.  31,  12,  &c.,  (^re  {K*th. 
^OlD)  ;  Th^ytSSi  Ammoniiisk  women,  i  Kings  11,  i  (sing.  D^iitDJ);  ^2^"^^  for  the  usual 
1IS"5|T  Ez.  35,  6,  irom  ^I'^^^V*  ^H^  Num.  23,  25.  Jer.  31,  33,  and  elsewhere 
before  suffixes,  comp.  %  60;  ^^j^l^  his  pate  (from  TIJI^)  ^^  7>  '7  ^<^  elsewhere; 
nO^K  Is.  18, 4  ^r/.  Further,  like  -rr,  it  stands  under  consonants,  which  ought 
to  have  Dage^  forte,  as  in  nHpS  (for  nHp^)  Gen.  2,  23.  *  In  this  example,  as  in 
rn^nn  i  Ki  13.  7;  rWtf)^^  2  Ki.  7,  18;  and  ^p^  Jer.  22,  20,  the  Hateph-Qames 
b  due  to  the  influence  of  the  following  guttural  as  well  as  of  the  preceding 

'  See  Delitzsch, '  Bemerkungen  iiber  masoretisch  treue  Darstellung  des  alttestam. 
Textes,'  in  the  Ztschr.f.  luth,  TheoL  u.  Kirche,  1863,  voL  xxiv.  p.  409  sqq. 

'  On  the  uncertainty  of  the  MSS.  in  some  cases  which  come  under  (a),  see 
MinJ^  shay  on  Gen.  12,  3  and  Jud.  7,  6. 

*  Ben-Asher  requires  -=r  for  -7-  (even  for  S^zvd  quiescens)  generally  before 
a  guttural  or  1;  therefore  Baer  reads  in  Ps.  18,  7  feOPX ;  49,  15  /ifc<P7  »  ^5»  5 
nrOT);  68,  24  )*npn;  Prov.  30,  17  ay^ri;  job  29,  25  "^naK;  comp."Delit2sch, 
Psalms,  4th  ed.  p.  149,  note. 

E  2 
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U-soond.  (Elsewhere  indeed  in  similar  cases  after  ^  ffa(€pk'PathaIk  is  pre- 
ferred, see  above  letter  b ;  but  with  nHJ?  compare  also  v3D  Is.  9,  5,  where  the 
U-soond  must  necessarily  be  admitted  to  have  an  influence  on  the  H^wd  immedi- 
ately following.)  In  "^ntD^  (ii-fhSr)  Job  17,  10  it  is  also  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  following  Osound.  In  ^DP  i  Sam.  a8,  8  ^r/,  the  original  form  b  Dbp, 
where  again  the  0  represents  an  ^.  It  is  only  through  the  influence  of  a  following 
guUural  that  we  can  explain  the  forms  HtH^S  Esth.  2,  14;  7n3J  Prov.  28,  23 ; 
nrnW  Jer.  49,  7;  n^^D«  is.  37,  4;  n^WW  Dan.  8, 13;  n^«^  Ps.  39,  13; 
rn^pa  2  Ki.  2,  i  (Baei^s  ed.  also  in  ver.  ii) ;  D^fingn  2  Chr.  34, 12  (the  Mantua 
edition  and  Opitius  have  D^nngn).  Finally  in  most  of  the  examples  which  have 
been  adduced,  the  influence  of  an  emphatic  sound  (p,  tD ,  comp.  also  HO^iTtC  Ruth 
2,  2.  7),  or  of  a  sibilant  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

i  8,  The  sign  of  the  simple  S"wd  -j-  serves  also  as  a  mere 
syllable  divider.  In  this  case  it  is  disregarded  in  pronunciation  and 
is  rallf^d  ^^d  quiescms.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  it  stands  under 
every  consonant  which  closes  a  syllable ;  at  the  end  of  words  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  omitted  except  in  final  T  (to  distinguish  it  better 
from  final  f),  e.  g.  "^  king,  and  in  the  less  frequent  case,  :wh£re  a_word 
ends  with  a  mute  after  another  vowelless  consonant  as  in  Ti?  nard, 
^¥  thou  fem.,  WpO^  ^'^  ^e"^*  ^^^  killed,  5?^.  and  he  watered,  SlB'Jl  and 
he  took  captive,  l^^TCj^  drink  thou  not ;   comp.  on  the  other  hand 

k  However,  in  the  examples  wliere  a  mute  closes  the  syllable,  the  final  l^wA 
comes  somewhat  nearer  to  a  vocal  ^*wA,  especially  as  in  almost  all  the  cases 
a  weakening  of  a  final  vowel  has  taken  place,  viz.  DK  ^atf  from  ^riK  ''attt,  ripDP 
from  ^rilyO^  (comp.  in  this  form,  the  2nd  sing.  fem.  pert  Qal,  even  J1K3 ,  after 
a  vowel.  Gen.  16,  8.  Mic.  4, 10  and  elsewhere  according  to  the  readings  of  Baer), 
3^  yikl^  firom  n2B^ ,  &c.  The  Arabic  actually  has  a  short  vowel  in  analogous 
forms.  In  T|J  borrowed  from  the  Indian,  as  also  in  DK^p  {qoit)  Prov.  22,  21 ;  and 
in  t^D^TT/K  {ne  addas)  Prov.  30,  6  the  final  mute  of  itself  attracts  a  vowel  sound, 
although  a'very  slight  one. 

/  Rem.  The  proper  distlnc^on  l>etween  sitnple  S^wd  nwbilc  and  quiesceHS  depends 
on  a  correct  understanding  of  the  formation  of  syllables  (§  26).    The  beginner  may 

t  observe  for  the  present,  that  (i)  S^wd  is  always  fnobile  {a)  at  the  banning  of  a 
word  (except  in  D^PI(^,  *>riC^  §  97.  i,  note  i);  (^)  under  a  consonant  with  Dagei 
forte,  e.  g.  tt'na  gid-^phti  ;  {c)  after  another  ^wd^  e.g.  vDfJ  yiqfli^  (except  at 
the  end  of  the  word,  see  above  No.  3).  (2)  !^*wd  is  quiescent  {a)  at  the  end  of  a 
word  (even  in  the  ?|) ;  {d)  before  another  S^tud, 

^  On  IT---  as  an  ending  of  the  2nd  sing.  fem.  perf.  Qal  of  verbs  tV^,  see 
i  75,  Rem.  I. 
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§  11.     Oiher  Signs  which  affect  the  Reading. 

In  very  close  connexion  with  the  vowel  points  stand  the  reading- 
,iignsy  which  were  probably  adopted  at  the  same  time.  Besides  the 
diacritic  point  over  fc^  and  B?,  a  point  is  placed  within  a  consonant 
to  show  that  it  has  a  stronger  sound,  or  is  even  doubled.  On  the 
other  hand  a  horizontal  stroke  j(j?gg^j)_^gr^  a  consonant  is  a  sign 
that  it  has  not  the  gtronger^  or  double  sound.      According  to  the  / 

different  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  the  point  is  either  (i)  Dages    ^v^,^/.,i 
/ortu  a  sign   of  doubliPg  (§  12);  or  (2^  Basel  lene^  a  sign  of  the    /  ,     ^ 

hard  (nnt;  gupji-fttpH)  pronunciation  of  certain  consonants  (§  13);  or    ^^^ 
(3)  Ma^pptq.  a  sign  to  bxing_^P_t.  theJuU  5onspnant2^1_^u^  ofjett^^^    j  :) ")  X 
which  JDsy  o.therwise  serve  as  vowel  letters  (§  7.  2)  especially  in  the 
case  of  n  at  the  end  of  the  word  (§  14.  i).   The  ^^^^  which  excludes 
the  insertion  of  any  of  these  points,  has  almost  entirely  gone  out 
of  use  in  our  printed  texts  (§  14.  2). 

§  12.     Dagel  in  general^,  and  Dagei  forte  in  particular. 

1.  Dageiy    a  point  standing  in    the    middle   of  a    consonant',   a 
denotes,  according  to  §  ii,  (a)  the  douhUng^  of  a  consonant  {Dagei 
forte\  e.  g.  ^ttp  qittel;  or  (^)  the  harder  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
^03133  (Pages  tene).    For  a  variety  of  the  latter,  now  rarely  used  in 
our  printed  texts,  see  §  1 3.  2,  Rem. 

The  root  g^T  signifies  in  Syriac  io  pierce  through,  to  bore  through  (with  b 
sharp  iron) ;  hence  the  name  Dagei  is  commonly  explained,  solely  with  reference 
to  its  form,  \yj  puncture ^  point.  But  the  names  of  all  similar  signs  are  derived 
rather  from  their  grammatical  significance.  Accordingly  ^^  might  have  the 
meaning  which  the  Masora  assigns  to  it :  acuere  (Jiteram)y  i  e.  to  sharpen  a  letter 
(by  doubling  it),  as  well  as  to  harden  it,  i.  e.  to  pronounce  it  as  hard  and  without 
aspiration.  Consequently  ^}^  acuens  {literam)  is  a  sign  of  sharpening  and  hardening 

^  Comp.  Graetz,  *Die  mannigfache  Anwendong  n.  Bedent  des  Dagesch/  in 
Monatsschr.fur  Gesch.  u,  Wiss.  d^Judent,^  1887,  pp.  435  sqq.  and  473  sqq. 

*  Wow  with  Dagii  (^)  cannot  in  our  printed  texts  be  distinguished  from  a  wdw 
pointed  as  Sih^fq  i^) ;  in  the  latter  case  the  point  should  stand  higher  up.  The  ^  A 
is  however  easily  to  be  recognized  since  it  cannot  take  a  vowel  before  or  under  it. 

•  Stade,  Lehrb,  der  hebr,  Gr,,  Lpz.  1879,  pp.  44,  103,  requires,  instead  of  the 
term  doublings  that  of  strengthened  pronunciation,  since  the  consonant  in  question 
is  only  once  represented.  No  doubt  this  is  correct,  but  the  common  expression  is 
in  some  degree  justifiable,  since  the  transcription  of  one  of  these  strengthened 
consonants  can  only  be  effected  by  writing  it  as  double. 
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(like  Mapptq  p^dp  prof er ens  as  signum  prolationis),  for  both  of  which  purposes  the 
^mtprUk  oi^t  petty  ox  puncture^  was  selected.  The  opposite  of  Dagei  is  ilDl 
soft^  §  14*  a  (comp.  for  this  %  a  a.  4,  Rem.  i). 

2.  Its  use  in  the  Grammar  as  Dages  forte  or  a  sign  of  doubling 
is  especially  important,  corresponding  to  the  stdlitus  of  the  Latins 
(Lucutus  for  Lucullus)  or  to  the  stroke  over  the  German  Wi  and  «. 
In  the  unpointed  text  it  is  omitted,  like  the  vowels  and  other  reading 
signs. 

For  the  different  kinds  of  Dagei  forte,  comp.  $  ao. 

§  18.     Dagei  lene, 

X  1.  Dagei  lene,  the  sign  of  hardening^  is  in  ordinary  printed  texts 
placed  only  within  the  HKHaa  letters  (§  6. 3)  as  a  sign  that  they  should 
be  pronounced  with  their  original  hard  sound  (without  aspiration), 
e.g.  "H^  m^likhy  but  S'sho  mal-kd ;  ">«?  taphdr,  but  '<^'\ yith-por ; 
r^f  latha,  but  rWC^  yiUh 

)  2.  The  cases  in  which  a  Dagei  lene  is  to  be  inserted  may  be 
learned  from  §  21.  It  occurs  almost,  exclusively  at  the  beginning 
of  words  and  syllables.  In  the  middle  of  the  word  it  can  easily 
be  distinguished  from  Da^ei  forte,  since  the  latter  always  has  a  vowel 
before  it^  whereas  Dagel  lene  never  has;  accordingly  the  Dagei  in 

(^^  'appi,  D^?l  rabMm  must  h^  forte,  but  xii^^^^jyigdal  it  is  lene, 

:  A  variety  of  the  Dagei  lene  is  the  point  which  in  many  mannscripts»  as  well 
as  in  Baer's  editions,  is  employed  in  consonants  other  than  the  E^gadk*pkath 
to  call  attention  expressly  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  syllable :  (a)  when  the  same 
consonant  precedes  in  dose  connexion,  e.  g.  ^ap*P3a  Ps.  9,  a,  where,  owing  to  the 
Dagti,  the  coalescing  of  the  two  Lameds  is  avoided;  {b)  in  cases  like  ^Dnp 
Ps.  6a,  ^^tna^st  (not  mttlf'St)  ;  {c)  according  to  some  (including  Baer;  not  in 
ed.  Mant.)  in  (^7  in  the  combination  ^  \^  Dent  3a,  5,  or  \p  ^  Gen.  38,  9. 
Hab.  1,6.  a,  6  and  elsewhere.  For  other  cases  see  below,  %  ao.  e  and  ^.— Delitzsch 
appropriately  gives  the  name  nf  Dag^i^  orth/^honicum  to  this  variety  of  Dagei 
{BibL  Kommentar,  1874,  on  Ps.  64, 1  a) ;  comp.  moreover  Delitzsch,  Luth,  Ztschr.^ 
1863,  p.  415;  also  his  Complutensische  Varianten  %u  dem  Alttest,  Texte,  Lpz. 
1878,  p.  12. 

i  3.  When  Dagei  forte  is  placed  in  a  B'gadk'phath,  the  doubling 
excludes  its  aspiration,  since  the  latter  of  the  two  consonants  would 
necessarily  have  Dagei  lene,  e.  g.  *?S^  (from  *B3|(t)  properly  'ap-pt 
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§  14.  Mapptq  and  Raphk. 

1,  Mappiq,  like  Dageiy  also  a  point  within  the  consonant,  serves  in  a 
the  letters  MOK  a&  a  sign  that  they  are  to  be  r^g^rd^  as  full 
rnnRnpi^H^  and  not  as  vowel  letters.  In  most  editions  of  the  text 
it  is  confined  solely  to  the  consonantal  n  at  the  end  of  words  (since 
n  can  never  be  a  vowel  letter  in  the  middle  of  a  word),  e.  g.  J^  gabhdh 
(to  be  high),  nrngt  *arsah  (her  land)  which  has  a  consonantal  ending 
(shortened  from  --^),  different  from  rwrjS  ^drsd  (to  the  earth)  which 
has  a  vowel  ending. 

Rem.  I.  Without  doubt  such  a  He  was  distinctly  aspirated  like  the  Arabic  Hd    b 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable.    There  are  however  examples  where  the  consonantal 
character  of  this  n  is  lost  (the  Mapptq  of  course  disappearing  too),  so  that  it  has 
only  the  significance  of  a  vowel   letter;   comp.  %  91.  i.  Rem.  2  on  the  3rd 
fern.  sing. 

The  name  p^9D  signifies  proferens^  i.  e.   a  sign  which  distinctly  brings  out    c 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  letter  as  a  consonant.    The  same  sign  was  selected  for 
this  and  for  Dage}^  since  both  are  intended  to  indicate  a  hard,  i.  e.  a  strong,  sound. 
Hence  Raphi  (sec  No.  2)  is  the  opposite  of  both. 

a.  In  MSS.  Mapptq  is  also  found  with  K, ),  ^,  to  mark  them,  as  consonants,  d 
e.g.  ^B  {gfy),  ^^(gaw),  Comp.  for  the  various  statements  of  the  Masora  (where 
these  p(Mnts  are  treated  as  Dagef)^  Gmsburg,  The  Massorah,  Utter  K,  %  5,  and 
'The  Dageshed  Alephs  in  the  Karlsruhe  MS.*  (where  these  points  are  extremely 
frequent),  in  Die  Verhandlungen  des  Berliner  Orienialisten-Kongresses,  Berlin, 
18S2,  i.  p.  136  sqq.  The  great  differences  in  the  statements  found  in  the  Masora 
point  to  a  difference  of  the  schools  on  this  subject ;  one  school  appears  to  have 
intended  that  every  audible  K  should  be  pointed.  In  the  printed  editions  the 
point  occurs  only  four  times  with  K  (X  or  K),  Gen.  43,  26.  Lev.  23,  17.  Ezr.  8, 18 
and  Job  33,  ai  (UjH;  where  the  point  can  bNe  taken  only  as  an  orthophonetic  sign, 
not  with  Konig  as  Dagei  forte)  ^. 

Comp.  Delitzsch,  Hiob,,  and  ed.  p.  439  sqq. 

^  j^S^^Lt'??"}  ^-  ^*  ^^Oi  *  horizontal  stroke  over  the  letter,  is  the  e 
opposite  of  both  Doges  and  Mappiq,  but  especially  of  Dages  lene. 
In  exact  manuscripts  every  nM*iaa  letter  has  either  Dagel  lene  or 
Raphk,  e.g.  ^  niktikh,  '^^  nnc^.  In. the  more  .modern  editions 
of  the  text,  Raphk  is  used  only  when  the  absence  of  a  Dages  or 
Mappiq  is  to  be  expressly  pointed  out. 

['  The  Masora  takes  the  point  to  be  Dages  in  these  four  cases. — G.  W,  C] 
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§  15.     The  Accents, 

Cf.  generally:  A.  Buchler,  Untersuchungen  zur  Entstehung  u.  Entwkkelung 
d,  hebr.  Accente,  L  *Die  Urspriinge  der  Tertikalen  Bestandteile/  &c.,  Vienna, 
1891 ;  (cf.  also  Thtolog,  Lit,  Zeitung^  1893,  no.  17).  Of  later  works  on  the 
ordinary  accents  (see  below,  3  ti),  W.  Heidenheim,  D^Dytdn  ^^d^  {The 
Laws  of  the  Accents]^  Rodelheim,  1808  (A  compilatioo  from  older  Jewish 
writing  on  the  accents,  with  a  commentary) ;  W.  Wickes  (see  also  below), 
D^DD  W3  ^Oye  [The  Accents  of  the  Twenty-one  Books'],  Oxford,  1887, 
an  exhaustive  investigation  in  English ;  A.  Davis,  London,  1892 ;  S.  P.  Nathan, 
Hamb.  1893.  The  enumeration  given  below,  follows  Delitzsch*s  summary  in 
Curtiss*  English  translation  of  Bickell's  Grundriss,  Lpz.  1877,  pp.  i8-ai,  with  some 
modifications  suggested  by  Wickes.  On  the  accents  of  the  Books  D^'KD  (see 
below,  3  d),  S.  Baer,  ntDK  miH  [Accentual  Laws  of  the  Books  n"DK],  Rodelheim, 
1853,  and  his  addendum  to  Delitzsch*s  Psalmencommentar,  Lpz.  i860,  vol.  ii, 
and  in  the  5th  ed.,  1894  (an  epitome  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Baer-Delitz8ch*s 
Liber  Psalmorum  hebr.^  Lpz.  1861,  1874,  1880);  comp.  also  Delitzsch*s  most 
instructive  '  Accentuologischer  Commentar*  to  Psalms  1-3,  in  his  PscUmen^ 
commentar  of  1874,  as  well  as  the  numerous  contributions  to  the  critical  accentu- 
ology  of  the  text,  &c.,  in  the  editions  of  the  text  by  Baer  and  Delitzsch,  and  in 
the  commentaries  of  the  latter;  W.  Wickes,  H'^DK  ^OyO,  Oxford,  1881 ;  Mitchell, 
in  the  Journal  of  Bibl.  Lit,^  1891,  p.  144  sqq.;  Baer  and  Strack,  Dikduhe 
ha-famim,  p.  17  sqq. 

1.  The  design  of  the  accents  \^j>rmarily  to  regulate  most  minutely 
the  musical  enunciation  (chanting)  of  the  Sacred  Text,  and  thus  they 
are  first  of  all  a  kind  of  musical  notes  \  Their  value  as  such  bias, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  traces,  bfrnme  iost  in  trans- 
mission. On  the  other  hand,  according  to  their  original  design  they 
have  also  a  twofold  use  which  is  ft\V^  of  thg  greatest  impo^^^^c^^  for 
the  grammar  (and  syntax),  viz.  their  value  {a)  as_  marking  the  tone^ 
{J>)  as  marks  of  punciuaiion  to  point  out  the  logical  (syntactical) 
relation  of  single  words  to  their  immediate  surroundings,  and  thus 
to  the  whole  sentence*, 
r  2.  As  a  mark  of  the  tone  the  accent  ^tands  almost  invariably 
with  that  syllable  which  has  the  principal  tone  in  the  word.     This 

'  On  the  attempts  of  Christian  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  express  the 
Hebrew  accents  by  musical  notes,  cf.  Ortenberg,  ZDMG,  1889,  p.  534. 

*  At  the  same  time  however  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  value  of  the 

-.AfififiaLaLft.SQ&tk.oLP^i^ctuation  is  always  relative;  thus,  e.g.  *Athndl^  as  regards 

the  logical  structure  of  the  sentence  may  at  one  time  indicate  a  very  strong 

caesura  (thus  Gen.  i,  4);  at  another,  one  which  is  almost  imperceptible  (thus 

Gen.  I,  1). 
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is  mostly  the  ultima,  less  frequently  the  penultima.  Amongst  the 
Jewish  grammarians  a  word  which  has  the  tone  on  the  ultima  is 
called  Milrd  (Aram.  jnpO  i.e.  accented  McviS.  e.g.  /©^  ^^t^^:  a  word 
which  has  the  tone  on  fhp  p^niiUima^  Mifil  (Aram.  ^*pi^,  accented 
adave),  e.g.  ^gO  m}likh.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  a  secondary  tone 
is  indicajted  in  the  word  \iy  I^^tl^eg  (comp.  §  i6).  Examples  such 
as  *l!t;,  HTpPJ.  Is.  50,  8  (comp.  40,  18.  Ex.  15,  8.  Lam.  2,  16)  are 
regarded  by  the  Jewish  grammarians  as  even  prqparoj^tone  \ 

8.  As  marks  of  interpunctuation  the  accents  are  subdivided  into  d 
those  which  setxtrate  (DuHnctivi  or  Domini)  and  those  which  connect 
(Conjuncttvt  or  Servt),  There  is  further  to  be  distinguished  a  twofold 
system  of  accentuation :  (a)  that  which  is  common  in  twenty-one 
Books  (the  H'^^  i.e.  twenty-one),  and  {d)  the  system  of  accents  in  the 
first  three  Books  pf  the  Hagio^rapha^  Psahns,  Proverbs  and  Job  (;pox 
numor.  nD*^,  from  the  initial  consonants  of  the  names,  n^prin  Psalms, 
'^'t^  Proverbs,  a^H?  Job,  or  more  correctly,  according  to  their 
sequence,  D^KTI ;  thus  D^'Kn  ^DgtD  signifies  the  accents  [sing.  DJO]  of 
the  three  mentioned  Books).  The  latter  system  is  not  only  richer 
and  more  complicated  in  itself,  but  also  musically  more  significant 
than  the  ordinary  accentuation. 

I.    The  Common  Accents. 

Preliminary  remark.     The  accents  which  are  marked  as  prepositive    stand   e 
tfi.  the  right  over  or  onder  the  initial  consonant  of  the  word ;  those  marked  as 
pnsi^iti'n^.  tn  th<>  l^ft  nvftr  nr  under  the  last  consonant.     Consequently  in  both 
cases  the  tone-syllable  mast  be  ascertained  independently  of  the  accent  (comp. 
however  below,  Rem.  a). 

A.    DisjuNCTiVB  Accents  {Distinctivi  or  Domini)  •.  f 

I.  (---)  Sillflq  (end)  always  with  the  tone-syllable  of  the  last  word 
before  (:)  ^ph  p^i)q  or  verse-divider,  e.g.  t  T^Ji* 

^  Comp.  Delitzsch  on  Is.  40,  18. 

*  The  earlier  Jewish  accentnologists  already  distinguish  between  D^?^  ^ges 
and  D^n")CiD  Servi,  The  division  of  the  disjunctive  accents  into  Imperatores, 
Reges,  Duces,  Comites,  which  has  become  common  amongst  Christian  gram- 
marians, originated  from  the  Scrutimum  S.  S.  ex  accentibm  of  Sam.  Bohlins,  Rost 
1656,  and,  as  the  source  of  manifold  confusion,  had  better  be  given  up.  The  order 
in  which  the  accents  are  arranged  in  respect  to  their  power  as  disjunctives,  follows 
in  general  from  the  above  classification  revised  according  to  Wickes.  In  respect 
to  the  height  of  tone  (in  chanting)  i,  a,  5,  4,  8,  which  were  low  and  long  sustained 
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2-  irr)  'Athn&h  or  'Athnahta  (res/),  the  principal  divider  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse. 

3(7.  (-^)  S«g6lta,  postpositive,  marks  the  fourth  or  fifth  subordinate 
divisiaiU  .counting.. backwards  from  the  'Athnih  (e.g. 
Gen.  I,  7.  28). 

3^.  (I  — )  Salgfeleth  (i.e.  chain),  as  disjunctive,  as  Great  SalSfeleih, 
distinguished  by  the  following  Piseq '-stroke  from  the 
conjunctive  in  the  poetic  accentuation,  is  used  for  Sog61ta 
(seven  times  altogether)  when  this  would  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  sentence ;  comp.  Gen.  19,  16  and  elsewhere. 

\a,  (— )  Ziqeph  gad61,  and 

\b.  (-^)  Zdqeph  qatdn.  The  names  refer  to  their  musical  character. 
As  a  riisjiinrtivf,  T«ittlfi  ri^qcph  is  stronger  ihaa  Great 
Ziqeph;  but  if  they  stand  together,  the  one  which  comes 
firsLia_alW9y8  the,  stronger. 

5.  (~)  Tiphha  or  Tarha,  a  .subordinate  disjunctive  before  Sillftq 

.andJAthnl)^,  but  veqLoften.the  j)rincipal  disjunctive  of 
the  whole  verse  instead  of  'Athn&h ;  always  so  when  the 
verse  consists  of  only  two  or  three  words  (e.g.  Is.  2,  18) ; 
also  however  in  longer  verses  (Gen.  3,  21). 

6.  ir-)  R«bhta'. 

7.  (-=^)  ZzxQ^,  postpositive, 

8^.  (-^)  Pa§|5,  postpositive^,  and 


notes,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  high  notes  (7,  3*,  6,  13,  9),  and  the  highest 
f3*,  II,  I  a,  10) ;  comp.  Wickes,  K"3  ^D  p.  12  sqq. 

*  PIseq  (i.  e.  the  '  restrainer,'  also  incorrectly  called  P»stq)  nowhere  appears  as 
an  independent  but  only  as  a  constituent  part  of  certain  accents  (comp.  below. 
No.  1 3  and  II.  11  a,  d).  Moreover  P£seq  is  very  fxeqnentiy  nsed  as  a  marie  for 
various  purposes  (see  the  Masoretic  lists  at  the  end  of  Baer*s  editions,  and  .Wickes, 
Accents  of  the  TivetUy-one  Books,  p.  120  sqq.,  where  Pfiseq  is  divided  into 
disttnctivum^  emphaiicum,  homonymicum,  and  euphonicum).  The  conjecture  y>f 
Olshausen  {Lehrb,,  p.  86  sq.),  that  P&seq  and  other  accents  also  served  to  point 
out  marginal  glosses  subsequenUy  interpolated,  has  been  further  developed  by 
£.  V.  Ortenberg,  'Die  Bedeutung  des  P&seq  fUr  Quellenscheidung  in  den  BB.  d. 
A.  T.,*  in  Progr,  des  Domgymn.  %u  Verden,  1887,  as  well  as  in  the  article,  *Pftseq  u. 
Legarmeh,*  m  the  ZAPV,  1887,  p.  301  sqq.  (on  the  other  hand,  Wickes,  ibid.  1888, 
p.  149  sqq.).  See  also  E.  Konig,  in  the  Ztschr,/,  kirchl.  Wiss,  u.  kirchl.  Lehen, 
1889,  parts  5  and  6 ;  Maas,  in  Hehraica,  v.  121  sqq.,  viii.  89  sqq. 

'  If  the  word  in  question  has  the  tone  on  the  penultima,  Pai^A  is  placed  also 
over  it,  e.  g.  viT\  Gen.  i,  2 ;  comp.  here  Rem.  2  below. 
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83.  (-—)  Ynhibh,  prepositive,  and  thus  different  from  M«huppakh. 

Y^hfbh  is  used  in  place  of  Pa|ta  when  the  latter  would 

stand  on  a  monosyllable  or  on  a  foretoned  >yord,  not 

preceded  by  a  conjunctive  accent. 
9.  (-_)  Tebhfr. 
\oa.  (-^)  G^reS  or  ffercS,  in  conjunction  with  Qadma  (see  below)  also 

called  'Azl^i,  and 
lob,  (-^)  G«raS4yim^  or  Double  Gfere§,  used  for  G^reS,  when  the  tone 

rests  on  the  ultima,  and  'Azla  does  not  precede, 
iia.  (-^)  Pizer,  and 
lib.  (-^)  J>4agr  ^d61  (Great  Pizer)  or  Qam6  phSrS  (cow-horns)  only 

used  in  sixteen  places,  always  to  express  special  emphasis. 

12.  (— )  TeltSa  g«d61a  or  Great  T^UU, prepositive. 

13.  (|-_.)  Lcgarmeh,  i.e.  MAndh  (see  below)  with  a  following  Piseq. 

B.    Conjunctive  Accents  {Conjunctivi  or  Serv}).  g 

14.  (--.)  MQndh.  -^ 
'  5-  (rr)  M^huppakh  or  Mahpakh. 

1 6  a.  (— )  M6r«kha,  and 

1 6  3.  (-_)  Mer«kha  k«phfila  or  Double  MSrekha. 

17.  (^)  Darga. 

18.  (-^)  'Azla,  when  associated  with  GfereS  (see  above)  also  called 

Qadma. 

19.  (-2-)  T«lt§a  q«tann5  or  Little  T^W^,  postpositive. 

20.  (-y-)  Galgal  or  Yferah. 

[21.  (-^)  Mdy«la,  a  variety  of  Tiphha.  serves  to  mark  the  secondary 
lone,  in  words  which  have  SillQq  or  'Athndh,  01^  which 
are  tmited  by  Maqqeph  with  a  word   so  .accentuated, 

11.    The  Accents  of  the  Books  D''Kn. 

-•  A.     DiSTINCTIVI.  fi 

1.  (-__)  Sillftq  (see  above). 

2.  (t^)  *6lfe  w«y6red*,  a  stronger  divider  than 

»  Wickes  requires  Gerfdyim  (D^^ia). 

*  Wrongly  called  also  M^kha  m'hnppikh  {Mif^kha  mahpakhatum),  although 
the  accent  underneath  is  in  no  way  connected  with  M£r«khi ;  comp.  Wickes  as 
aboTC,  p.  14. 
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3.  (__)  'Athnih  (see  above).  _In  shorter  verses  'Athndh  .suffices  as 

principal  distinctive ;  in  Ipnger  verses  *dll  vfySrtd  serves    ; 
as  such,  and  is  then  moad^iollQwedLby.IAthn&b-asJbe 
princij^al  disjunctive  of  the  second  half  of  the  verse.  - 

4.  (r-)  R«bh!»*  gad61  (Great  Rebhi*'). 

6.  (-^)  R«bhta'  mugraS,  i.e.  Rebht*'  with  G^re§  on  the  same  word. 

6.  (— )  Great  Sal^leth  (see  above,  I.  3  h\ 

7.  (-=-)  Sinn6r  (Zarqa),  as  postpositive,  is  easily  distinguished  from 

Sinndrith  similarly  placed,  which  is  not  an  independent 
accent,  but  stands  only  over  an  open  syllable  before 
a  consonant  which  has  M6r«kha  or  Mahpakh. 

8.  (^)  Rebhi»*    qatdn    (Little    RebhK)    immediately    before  'Ole 

w«y6red. 

9.  (__)  I>h!  or  Tiphha,  prepositive,  to  the  right  underneath  the 

initial  consonant,  e.g.  ^^ij  (consequently  it  does  not  mark 

the  tone-syllable). 
10.  (-^)  Pdzer  (see  above). 

\\a.  (I -5-)  M^huppakh  l^garmeh,  i.e.  Mahpakh  with  Piseq. 
1 1  ^.  (I  -^)  'Azla  l«garmeh,  i.e.  'Azla  with  P&seq. 

i  B.    CoNjuNcnvi. 

12.  (^^)  M6r«kha  (see  above). 

13.  (-J-)  MftnSh  (see  above). 

14.  (— )  *Illfty  or  Miin&h  superior. 

15.  (__)  Tarha  (under  the  tone-syllable,  and  thus  easily  distinguished 

from  No.  9). 

16.  (~^)  Galgal  or  Yirah  (see  above). 

17.  (-5-)  M«huppakh  or  Mahpakh  (see  above). 

18.  (-^)  'Azla  (see  above). 

19.  (-)  §al»leth  qnanna  (Little  §alftleth). 

The  last  three  are  distinguished  from  the  disjunctives  of 
the  same  name  by  the  absence  of  the  P&seq. 
[20.  (-^)  Sinndrith,  see  above  under  No.  7.] 

Remarks  on  the  Accents. 
\,  As  Signs  of  the  Tone, 

k       I.  As  in  Greek  and  English  (comp.,€Oi(  and  cT^ii,  con^n  <mH  rAm^ri)  go  also 
in  Hebrew,  words  which  are  written  with  the  same  consonants  are  occasionally 
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<  < 

distingnished  by  the  position  of  the  tone,  e.g.  ^3  band  (theybuilt),  ^3  bdnu 
(in  us) ;  riD^  qdma  (she  stood  np),  TO^  qamd  (standmg  npf/em,), 

a.  As  a  rule  the  acrent  atanH^  nn  th#»  tnn«>.^1Uh1<>,  and  properly  on  its    / 
initial  consonant.    In  the  case  of  prepositives  and  postpositives  alone  the  tone- 
syllable  mnst  be  ascertained  independently  of  the  accent.  In  many  MSS.  as  well  as  in 
Baer's  editions  of  the  text,  the  postpositive  sign  in  foretoned  words  stands  also 
over  the  tone-syllable  after  the  analogy  of  Pasfa  (see  above,  I.  8  a,  note)  ;  e.  g. 

A      A      .        »>•  P    O 

^33^  D^D  Gen.  19,  4;  so  the  prepositive  sign  in  cases  like  ^n^  Gen.  8,  13. 

II.  As  St^ns  of  Punctuation. 

3.  In  respect  to  this  nse  of  the  accents,  every  verse  is  regarded  as  a  period    1H 
which  closes  with  Silliliq,  or  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  grammarians,  as 

a  province  {flitio)  which  is  governed  by  the  great  distinctive  at  the  end.  According 
as  the  verse  is  long  or  short,  i.  e.  the  province  great  or  small,  there  are  several 
subordinate  Domini  of  different  grades,  as  governors  of  greater  and  smaller 
divisions.  When  posable,  the  subdivisions  themselves  are  also  split  up  into  parts 
according  to  the  law  of  dichotomy  (see  Wickes,  The  Accents  of  the  Twenty-one 
Books^  p.  29  sqq.).  When  two  or  it^ore  equivatcnt  accents  (Ziqeph,  R«»bhta*)  occur 
consecutively,  the  accent  which  prec^es  causes  a  greater  division  than  the  one 
which  follows ;  comp.  e.  g.  the  ZAqeph,  Gen.  i,  ao  a. 

4.  In  general  a  conjunctive  {Servus)  unites  only  such  words  as  are  closely   n 
connected  in  sense,  e.g.  a  noun  with  a  following  genitive  or  a  noun  with  an 
adjective.    For  the  closest  connexion  between  two  or  more  words  Maqqeph  is 
added  (§  16.  i). 

5.  The  consecution  of  the  several  accents  (esp>ecially  the  correspondence  of  dis-    0 

jimctives  with  their  proper  f^njnnotivi^)  rnnformg  in  th<*  mngf  m^nnto  H<>taiU  \n  Rtri<rt 

rules,  for  a  further  investigation  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  above-mentioned 
works.  Here,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  we  shall  only  notice  further  the  rule 
that  in  the  accentuation  of  Books  D'^KH .  the  I^bhf*'  miigrai  before  SillAq,  and 
the  Ift^t  before  ^Athndfy,  must  be  changed  into  conjunctives,  unless  at  least  two 
toneless  syllables  precede  the  principal  disjunctive.  For  this  purpose  S*wi 
mobile  after  Qames,  Sere,  or  Holem  (with  Metheg)  is  to  be  regarded  as  forming 
a  syllable.  After  *6l^  w^dred  the  'Athnih  does  not  necessarily  act  as  pausal 
(comp.  Delitzsch  on  Ps.  45,  6).  In  the  corrupt  condition  of  our  common  texts, 
the  system  of  accents  can  only  be  studied  with  the  help  of  such  correct  editions 
as  those  of  Baer. 

6.  A  double  accentuation  occurs  in  Gen.  35,  22,  from  33K^  onward  (where  P 
the  later  'accentuation  aims  at  uniting  verses  22  and  23  into  one) ;  and  in 
the  Decalogue,  Ex.  20,  a  sqq. ;  Deut  5,  6  sqq.  The  later  accentuation  which 
closes  the  first  verse  with  Dn3y  (instead  of  ^JD)  is  adopted  here  also  simply  for 
the  purposes  of  public  reading,  in  order  to  reduce  the  original  twelve  verses  to  ten, 
the  number  of  the  Commandments;  Geiger,  Urschrift  u,  Obersetiungen  der 
Bibel,  p.  373. 
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§  le.     0/  Maqqeph  and  MetBg, 

\       These  are  both  closely  connected  with  the  accents. 

L  Maqqeph  (HgO  i.e.  binder)  is  a  small  horizontal  stroke  between 
the  upper  part  of  two  words  whirh  so  ronnep^s  th<^m  that  in  respect 
of  tone  and  pointing  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  one,  and  therefore 
have  only  one  accent.  Two,  three,  or  even  four  words  may  be 
connected  in  this  way,  e.g.  D'J^?  every  man,  3b^y^3T1«  every  herb. 
Gen.  I,  29,  i^~^v3"nK  all  that  he  had.  Gen.  25,  5. 

'        Certain    monosyllabic   prepositions  and  conjunctions,  such  as  *7K  to,  "Hy 
until,  -J)j;  upon,  "Dy  with,  "7^  ne,  "DK  if,  whether,  "pp  from,  "}B  lest,  are 
almost   always  found   witti    a   following   Maqqeph,    provided    they   have   not 
become  independent  forms  by  being  combined  with  prefixes,  e.g.  7^0^  DVD 
in  which  case  Maqqeph  as  a  rule  does  not  follow.    Occasionally  Maqqeph  is 
replaced  bv  a  conjunctive  accent  (see  above,  §  9.  12,  Rem.  i.  c),  as,  according  to 
the  Masora,  in  Deut.  37,  9.  3  Sam.  3o,  23.  Jer.  35,  30.  39,  35.  Eccl.  9,  4  in  the 
case  of  "73  i>tj;   Ps.  47,  5.  60,  3.  Prov.  3,  13  in  the  case  of  "H^,  the  objective 
particle.    Longer  words  are  however  connected  by  Maqqeph  with  a  following 
monosyllable,  e.  g.  nlnj^TTin  Gen.  6,  9.   P"^n^_  Gen.  i,  7,  also  two  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  e.  g.  ^tePTtPIlC^  seventeen,  Gen.  7,  11.    Comp.  the  Greek 
proclitics  iy,  U,  c/f,  cl,  in,  oi,  which  as  Srom  lean  on  the  following  word. 
^< 
2.  M^iheg  (^nP  i.e.  a  bridle),  a  small  perpendicular  stroke  .under 

the  consonantjo  the  left  of  the  vowel,  indicates  most  frequently  the 
secondary  stress  or  counter-tone,  as  opposed  to  the  principal  tone 
marked  Tjy  the  Accents.  ~lt  serves  however  in  other  cases  to  point 
out  that  the  vowel  should  not  be  hastily  passed  over  in  pronunciation, 
but  should  be  allowed  its  full  sound.  Hence  the  other  names 
of  Afethjf^,  A/a^'rikh^  i.e.  lengthener,  or  Ga'yd,  i.e.  raising  of  the 
voice;  and  even  Great  Gdyd  with  long  vowels,  elsewhere  Little 
Gdya\ 

Further  it  is  to  be  distinguished  into:  i.  The  light  Afithfg,  This  is  divided 
again  into  {a)  the  ordinary  M^th^g  of  the  counter-tone,  as  a  rule  on  the  second 
(open)  syllable  before  the  tone,  e.g.  D^KH  (comp.  also  such  cases  as l5f!|X)) ;  but 
also  in  the  third  when  the  second  is  closed,  e.  g.  D^")^n  (also  in  such  cases  as 

*  Comp.  as  the  source  of  this  article  on  Mithig,  the  exhaustive  statement  by 
S.  Baer  upon  the  '  M^^g-Setzung  nach  ihren  iiberlieferten  Gesetzen,*  in  A.  Merx's 
Archiv  fiir  die  wissenschaftl,  Erforschung  des  A,  Test.,  Halle,  1867,  Heft  i. 
p.  56  sqq.,  and  1868,  Heft  ii.  p.  194  sqq. ;  Baer  and  Strack,  Dikduke  ha-famim, 
p.  30  sqq. 
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l|JDn"n3g),  and  when  the  third  is  not  suitable  for  it,  even  on  the  fourth  (open) 
syllable  before  the  tone.  This  M^theg  may  be  repeated  in  the  fourth  syllable 
before  the  tone,  when  it  already  stands  in  the  second,  e.g.  DS^HV^C^.  Finally  it  is 
always  added  to  the  vowel  of  an  open  ultima,  which  is  joined  by  Maqqeph  to 
a  word  beginning  with  a  toneless  syllable  and  so  without  M^^  (e.g.  PK'lb^V.?, 
on  the  other  hand  n2^p"^DK^,  n^nK"J^7)i  or  to  a  word  b^inning  with  an  initial 
S^wd  before  the  tone-syllable,  e.g.  ^5^^^  ^5zi"nb7B^,  &c.;  the  object  is  to 
prevent  the  ^w&  becoming  quiescent. 

The  ordinary  light  MUhJfg  never  stands  with  a  moveable  \  copulative^  con-    e 
sequently  we  do  not  find  D^33^,  &c.  (nor  even  ^33^ ,  &c.,  contrary  to  ^,  a;  but 
3nn^  &c.,  according  to  ^,  8,  comp.  $  lo.  a,  Rem.). 

iji)  The  firm  or  indispensable  M^thjg.  (a)  With  all  long  vpwels  (except  in  / 
certain  cases,  ^  copulative ,  see  above\  which  arc  followed  ^  a  ^wd  mobile 
preceding  the  tone-syllable,  e.g.  n>Pp  ,'^"}\,  ^^\  &c.  (/3)  To  emphasize  a  long 
vowel  immediately  before  Maqqeph,  e.  g.  vTIK^  Gen.  4,  25  (not  idt-lt);  hence 
also  with  -1>3  Ps.  138,  a,  and'HN  Job  41,  26  (for  -^  and  TlK ;  c£  also  •nSD 
Jos.  15,  18  al.).  (7)  With  Sere,  which  has  become  toneless  through  retraction  of 
the  tonct  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  pronounced  as  S*ghdl,  e.g.  npi  ank 

Prov.  12, 1  (not  'dkm).    (8)  With  ftU  Y^wclg  bfifprc  wmi?gatg  ^.w4.  e.  g.  ibyj., 

^i?S^,  ^^'  except  when  the  following  consonant  is  doubled,  e.g.  )9!lp,^  Is.  62,  2, 
because  the  sharpening  by  Dagei  excludes  the  retarding  of  the  vowel  by  Mithfg; 
so  in  the  cases  discussed  in  $  a 8.  3,  where  instead  of  a  Qafeph  a  short  vowel  has 
arisen,  as  ^TOJT ,  &c.  («)  In  the  initial  syllable  of  all  forms  of  iTH  to  be,  and  »Tn 
to  live,  tn  PTnphftdTf*  mnrft  fiharply  the  f^wA  q^i^^cins  when  it  stands  under  the 
n  or  n,  e.g.  n^n> ,  n^nn  {ylh-yi,  tih-yi\  &c.,  comp.  %  63,  Rem.  5.  (f)  With  the 
Oames  of  the  plural  forms  of  H^a  house  (thus  D^M  bdlttm,  comp.  %  96  under  ' 
n^a),  and  with  nlx  ^  prithee !  to  guard  against  the  pronunciation  b^tltm,  ifnnd. 
Every  kind  of  light  M^th^g  may  in  certain  circumstances  be  changed  into  a  con- 
junctive accent,  e.g.  ^^^  a  Chr.  34,  11,  and  elsewhere. 

a.  The  jtrave  MHhhr  {Ga*yd  in  the  more  limited  sense)  is  especially  g 
employed  in  the  following  cases  in  order  more  distq^(^y  tg  emp^^^?g  ^  short 
^  vowel  or  an  initial  S*>w& :  (a^with  the  Pathah  of  the  article  or  of  the  prefixes 
a,  a,  bf  when  followed  by  ^ivd  under  a  consonant  without  Dagei,  e.g.  npDpn, 
n?pp?,  &C.,  but  not  before  ^  (before  which  \  also  remains  without  MHhUg,  with 
the  exception  of  ^n)\  and  ^H^^  when  they  are  followed  by  Maqqeph^  or  accented 
with  Paita),  nor  before  the  tone- syllable  of  a  word,  and  neither  be/ore  nor  after 
the  common  Mhhfg;  likewise  not  in  words  which  are  connected  by  a  conjunctive 
accent  with  the  following  word;  iff)  with  the  interrogative  H  with  Pathah 
(except  when  it  precedes  ^,  Dagei  forte  or  the  tone-syllable  of  the  word),  e.g. 


^  The  couunon  form  is  t<d(<,  or  even  with  an  accent  on  both  syllables,  in  which 
case,  according  to  Qimhi.  the  tone  is  always  to  be  placed  on  the  former.  For  the 
above  mode  of  writing  and  position  of  the  tone  comp.  Is.  38,  3.  Jon.  i,  14.  4,  2. 
Ps.  116,  4. 
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?|7Kn.  When  a  !^wA  follows  the  n  and  after  the  !^wA  there  is  an  ontooed 
syllable,  the  Mlthig  stands  to  the  right  of  the  PathaJ^y  e.g.  nanni  Gen.  27,  38. 
The  ^wA-Gayd  (,.)  is  especially  important  in  the  accentuation  of  the  Poetical 
Books,  for  pnrposes  of  musical  recitation;  it  stands  chiefly  in  words  whose 
principal  tone  is  marked  by  a  disjunctive  without  a  preceding  conjunctive,  e.g. 

rrm  Ps.  i,  3. 

3.  The  euphonic  Gdyd,  for  the  distinct  pronunciation  of  those  consonants  which 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  tone  might  easily  be  neglected,  e.g.  \>  P^j^l 
Gen.  24,  9 ;  D^K  n j'^B  (here  to  avoid  an  hiatus)  28,  a,  or  in  such  cases  as  7K"n)l 
Job  33,  4,  &c. 

MUhifg  (especially  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  i.  3,  a)  gives  an  indication  of  the 
correct  pronunciation,  since  it  distinguishes  a  from  8,  and  /  from  X;  e.g.  np!D><(  ':>  tN 
^d'kh*ld  (she  has  eaten),  but  njDK  ^5khld  (food),  since  the  (-p)  stands  herein  a  tone- 
less closed  syllable,  and  must  therefore  be  a  aliort  vowel ;  thus  also  ^l^j'/Jjr**!}  (they 
fear),  but  «tj^  yif^ii  (they  see),  ^«H  (they  slept),  but  W^  (they  repeat).  The 
Jewish  grammarians  however  do  not  consider  the  syllables  lengthened  by  M^th^ 
as  open.  They  regard  the  §"wft  as  quiescent  in  cases  like  HPSK ,  and  belonging  to 
the  preceding  syllable  (comp.  Baer,  TTiorat  ^Etneth^  p.  9,  and  in  Merx*s  Archiv^  L 
p.  60,  Rem.  I,  and  especially  Dtkduke  ha-fcunim^  p.  13);  although,  as  Konig 
rightly  maintains,  the  absence  of  DageS  in  the  consonant  which  follows  S<^v& 
(as  e.  g.  n^3)  is  opposed  to  this. 

§  17.     Of  the  Qri  and  KUhfbh, 

1.  The  margin  of  Biblical  MSS.  and  editions  exhibits  various 
readings  of  an  early  date  (§  3.  2),  called  nP^  to  he  read,  since, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  critics,  they  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  yna,  i.e.  what  is  wriHen  in  the  text,  and  are  to  be  read 
instead  of  it. 

On  this  account  thp  vnwpk  nf  thft  n)firgipal  reading  (the  Q^r^^are 
placed  under  the  consonants  of  the  text  and  in  order  to  understand 
both  readings  properly,  tUe_vowfik.  in  the  text  must  be  attached  to 
the  marginal  reading,  while  for  the  reading  of  the  text  (the  KUMbH) 
its  own  vowels  are  to  be  used.  Thus  in  Jer.  42,  6  ^3^  occurs  in  the 
text,  in  the  margin  np  ijrUK.  Read  V«  we  (or  according  to  Jewish 
tradition  OK)  in  the  text,  in  the  margin  ^nj^J.  A  small  circle  or 
asterisk  over  a  word  in  the  text  always  refers  to  the  marginal 
reading. 

^  On  the  necessity  of  the  punctuation  ^D  (instead  of  np  (frt,  formerly  conunon, 
and  used  in  earlier  editions  of  this  Grammar),  comp.  Kautzsch,  Gramm.  des  Bibl," 
Arcun.f  p.  81,  note. 
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2.  Words  or  rnnsnnanfs  whinh  are  to  be  parsed  pver  in  reading,  b 
and  are  therefore  left  unpointed,  are  called  'Tl?  ^^j  3*^  (scrtpta 
et  non  Ugendd),  e.g.  HK  Jer.  38,  16;  DK  39,  12;  pT  51,  3.  Con- 
versely, words  not  preserved  in  the  text,  but  required  by  the 
Masora  (as  indicated  by  the  insertion  of  their  vowels),  are  called 
a^na  )h\  n^,  e.g.  2  Sam.  8,  3.  Jer.  31,  38.  See  further  Strack, 
Prolegomena  Criticay  p.  85;  Dt'qduqe  ha-fcLtninty  §§  62,  64;  Blau, 
Masoretische  Uniersuchungeny  p.  49  sqq. 

8.  In  the  case  of  some  very  common  words,  which__^e.  g/zc;^^^  to  c 
be  read  otherwise  than  according  to  the  KUhfbh,  it  has  not  been 
considered  necessary  to  place  the  Qri  in  the  margin,  but  its  vowels 
are  simply^attached  to  theword  m  the  text.    The  instances  in  which 
this  Qri^erpetuum  occurs,  are  fc^«?  (Q.  fc^^n)  in  the  Pentateuch  wherever 
wn  stands  for  the  feminme  (§  32,  Rem.  6);  "!^  (Knhtbh  nyi,  Q«r6 
'TIS?-)  always  in  the  Hebrew  {not  in  the  Samaritan)  Pentateuch,  except 
Deut  22,  19.     The  ordinary  explanation,  on  the  analogy  of  Greek 
6  froi;  and  7  9rmf,  our  chxldy  is  inadequate,  since  there  is  no  trace 
elsewhere  of  this  epicene  use;   cf.  §  2.  5,  Rem.    Other  instances  ? 
are:  "9^^  (Q.  "^j^)  Gen.  30,  18  &c.,  comp.  Ges.  Lexicon^  and 
Baer  and  Delitzsch,  Genesis,  p.  84,  and  below,  note  to  §  47.  2;  ' 
^^t^^  (Q.  O^^V^:),  properly  D^B^V;   nln^  (Q.  ^p^^  the  Lord),   or 
(after  ''p^  Hl^t:  (Q-  ^*?%,  properly  njn:  Yahwl  (comp.  §  102.  2, 
Rem.) ;  perhaps  also  D^JC^,  D^?B^  for  ^JK^,  ^51^,  comp.  §  97.  2. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PECULIARITIES  AND  CHANGES  OF  LETTERS:     THE 
SYLLABLE  AND  THE  TONE. 

§  18. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  forms  of  the  various  parts 
of  speech,  depend  partly  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  certain  classes 
of  letters  and  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  formation  of 
syllables,  partly  on  certain  laws  of  the  language  in  regard  to 
syllables  and  the  tone. 

§  19.     Changes  of  Consonants. 

The  changes  which  take  place  among  consc^nants,  owing  to  the 
Jformation  of  words/^)lnflexion,>'euphony,  or  to /influences  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  language,  are  commuiaiton,  assimiloHon, 
rejection^  addition^  transposition^  softening, 

!•  Commutation  \  may  take  place  between  consonants  which  are 
either  homorganic  or  homogeneous  (comp.  §  6.  q\  e.  g.  P?>  PJ^V,  ^^^  to 
exult,  nwb,  nn^,  Aram.  ^  to  labour,  X^  and  KOJ  to  press,  TJD 
and  T?p  to  close,  BpD  and  DpB  to  escape.  In  process  of  time, 
and  partly  under  the  influence  of  Aramaic,  the  harder  ^nd 
rougher  sounds  were  changed  into  the  softer,  e.g.  PW  into  V^ 
to  laugh,  7i\  into  /W  to  refect,  and  the  sibilants  into  the  corre- 
. spending  mutes:  T  into  *1,  ^  into  n,  V  into  D.  In  many  cases 
these  mutes  may  be  regarded  as  a  return  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
pronunciation. 


^  Cf.  Barth,  Eiymologische  Forschungen,  Lps.  1893^  ?•  15  sqq.   ('Laatver* 
tchiebuogcQ'). 
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The  interchange  of  consonants,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the 
lexicographical  treatment  of  roots  ^  than  to  grammatical  ii^exion. 
To  the  latter  belong  {a)  the  interchange  of  n  and  D  in  Hithpdel 
(§  54.  2) ;  (3)  of )  and  *  in  verbs  primae  Y6d  (§  69),  "l/J  for  *121 ,  &c. 

2.  Assimilation  usually  takes  place  when  one  consonant  which  b 
closes  a  syllable  passes  over  into  another  beginning  the  next  syllable, 
and  forms  with  it  a  double  sound,  as  illusiris  for  inlustris,  affero  for 
adfero,  avXkafifimw  for  awkafifidpn.    In  Hebrew  this  occurs, 

(a)  most  frequently  with  3,  e.g.  Djte  (for  min-idm)  from  ihere,  *^^  c 
(for  min-zi)  from  this,  \P?,  {hx  yiniin)  he  gives.  3^ jsjie^/  assimilated 
after  the  prefix  p,  e.g.  I^r^,  nor  as  a  rule  before  gutturals  (except 
sometimes  before  n),  nor  when  it  is  the  third  consonant  of  the  stem, 
eg.  iPOptt?  (comp.  however  W?  for  ndihdnia),  except  when  another  iVtt« 
follows,  comp.  §  44,  Rem.  6 ;  nor  in  some  isolated  cases,  as  Deut  33, 9. 
Is.  29, 1.  58,  3,  all  in  the  principal  pause;  on  1^??  and  1^?W  Ps.  68,  3, 
cf.  §  51,  Rem.  1,  and  §  66y  Rem.  i. 

{b)  Less  frequently  and  only  in  special  cases  with  h,  n,  *l,  e.g.   d 
ng;  {{ovyilqah)  he  takes;  K^n  for  K«??nn;  HPIK  for  'ahadt. 

{c\  In  isolated  cases  with  n,  \  \  e.g.  K|K  priiheel  from  •^J  J^;  \  and  e 
>  mostly  before  sibilants  in  the  verbal  forms  enumerated  in  §  71. 

In  an  these  cases,  instead  of  the  assimilated  letter,  a  Dagei  forte  f 
.^[ipgai^  jn Jhejpllowing  consonant.    Dagei,  however,  is  omitted  when 
the  dout4ed  consonant  would  stand  at  the  end  of  the  word,  since  the 
doubling  would  then  be  inaudible  (§  20.  3  a),  e.g.  18t  nose  (from  *anp\ 
np  to  give  (from  tint). 

The  cases  are  less  frequent  where  a  following  weaker  sound  is  lost  in  pronun- 
ciation *,  and  in  place  of  it  the  stronger  sound  preceding  b  sharpened,  i.  e.  takes 
^<^g«h  e.  g.  V»^9i?  from  Vin^  ($  59,  Rem.  3).  pD^  for  p^DK  ($  66.  a)  is  an 
Aramaism. 

3.  Complete  rijcclim  tpl^**«  place  only  in  the  case  of  weaker  con-  g 
sonants,  especially  the  liquids  ^  and  b,  the  aspirates  K  and  n,  and  the 
two  half  vowels  1  and  \    Rejection  takes  place, 

(a)  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  {aphaeresis),  when  these  weak  h 
consonants  (K,  \  b,  3)  are  not  supported  by  a  full  vowel,  but  have     , 


^  See  in  the  Lexicon,  the  preliminary  remarks  on  the  several  consonants. 
'  The  German  grammarians  inaccurately  call  such  a  suppression  of  a  sound 
'  Rtickwarts- Assimilation.' 


C" 
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only  §«w&,  e.g.  ^TO  we,  also  ^n3« ;  jn  for  jni;  ng  for  npj);  C^  for 
B?5?,  "n  for  Nn3  Ezek.  2,  10. 

i  Aphaeresis  of  a  weak  consonant  with  a  full  vowel  perhaps  occnrs  in  ^1 
Jnd.  19,  II  for  *n^ ;  in  HTIW  a  Sam.  a  a,  41  for  rinj ;  in  3W  for  a<B^  Jer.4a,  10; 
on  n^  Ezek.  17, 5  for  ngp,  and  in  Dn^  Hos.  1 1,  3  for  hTS^,  sec  §  66,  Rem.  a  ad  fin. 
In  reality,  however,  these  forms  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  old  textual  errors. 

k  (b)  In  the  middle  ot  a,  word.  {j^ncope\  when.  ^.®w4.j?recedes  the 
weak  consonant ';  thus  in  the  case  of  N  (see  further  §  23.  2,  3,  and 
§  68,  Rem.  i,  2),  e.g.  in  D^  for  D^KO.  As  a  rule  in  such  cases, 
however,  the  N  is  orthographically  retained,  e.g.  HKIPp  for  n|ni?p. 
Syncope  occurs  freg^^^ntly  in  the  case  of  H,  e.g.  "H^?  for  ^^^p  (§  23. 4 
and  §  35,  Rem.  2),  b>^^.  for  i>^9pn^  (§  53,  O- 

Syncope  of  N  with  §«w&  occurs  in  such  cases  as  ^J^^.l  for  ^J^S^S 
(comp.  §  102.  2  </,  Rem.)';  "^B^?^  Zech.  ii,  5.  On  the  cases  where 
K  is  wholly  omitted  after  the  article,  see  §  35.  2,  i  Rem. 

Finally,  the  elision  of  1  ^d  *  in  verbs  7\"b  (§  75.  3)  is  an  instance 
of  syncope.  On  •the  syncope  of  n  between  two  vowels,  comp. 
§  23-  4  ^. 

/  {c)  At  the  end  of  a^^d  (apocope),  e.g.  n^l  pr.  name  of  a  city 
(comp.  W3  Gilonit^^^T^"^!!,  where  K  really  rejected  is  orthographi- 
cally retained,  &c./  On  the  apocope  of  1  and  ^  in  verbs  lY'^,  see 
§  24.  2,  Rem.  and  §  75. 

Bolder  changes,  (especially  the  apocope  of  strong  consonants,)  wer^  made  in 
AflrliVr  p^Hrv^p  of  (hc  Iftoguage.  For  instance,  especially  the  weakening  of  the  fem- 
inine ending  n___  dth  to  H J,  see  $  44.  i  and  %  80.  i. 

tn  4.  To  avoid  harshness  in  pronunciation  a  helping  sound,  Akph 
prosthetic  '  with  its  vowel,  is  prefixed  to  some  words,  e.g.  J^^|9  and 
J^'^l  arm  ^comp.  ^Sl^^  i^^Bdc ;  sptn'fus,  French  esprit), 

n       5.  !lf^u^osi/wn *  seldom  occurs  in  the  grammar,  e.g.  "^f^  for 

^  Syncope  of  a  strong  consonant  (P)  occnrs  in  ^3  prithu!  if  this  stands  for  ^]^ 
(sec  Lexicon),  also  in  HptJ'il  Am.  8,  8,  K^thtbh  for  n^pC^il  (comp.  H^j^  9,  5), 
and  in  npa  Jos.  19,  5  for  n^pa  (as  in  15,  39).  Probably  however  npB^SI  and 
n/3  are  only  clerical  errors,  as  is  ondonbtedly  "^  Am.  8,  8  for  *^i03  (9,  5). 

•  Frensdorff,  Ochla  W^ochla,  p.  97  sq.,  gives  a  list  of  forty-eight  words  with 
quiescent  K.  j^gl 

'  This  term  is  at  any  rate  as  suitable  as  the  flRie  Alef  protheiicum  proposed  by 
Nettle,  Marginalien  u,  ATo/ma/zViff  Tiibingen,  1893,  p.  67  sqq. 

*  Cf.  Barth,  Etymologische  Studitn,  Lpx.  1893,  p.  i  sqq.;  Kdoigsberger,  in 
Zeitschriftf,  wissensckqftluhe  Theologii,  1894,  p.  451  sqq. 
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"tt^'nn  (§  54.  2)  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  it  is  more  frequent  in 
the  lexicon  (ta?  ^^^^  '^^  latnh^  ^79^^  and  TOpfe'  garment),  but  is 
mostly  confined  to  sibilants  and  liquids. 

6.  Softtnins  occurs  e.g.  in   ^^^  l^ctr^   from  kaukahh  =  kawkabh  o 
for  kabhkabh  (comp.  Syriac  raurad=radrad) ;  rrtfiOiO  phylacteries  for 
taphtaphdth;  according  to  the  common  opinion,  also  in  ^^  man 
from  V«j,  comp.  however  §  96. 

§  20.     The  Doubling  (strengthening  and  sharpening)  of 
Consonants, 

1.  The  doublipg  of  a  cpn^onant^  indicated  by  Dagei  forte,  takes  a 
place,  and  is  necessary  and  essential  (Dagei  necessarium) 

ia)  when  tfie  same  consonant  would  be  written  twice  in  succession! 

v/  «> ^ _  ^  \.     ,up^.     • 

without  an  intermediate  vowel  or  S'wd  mobile;  thus  we  have  ^J  for      b^^r;  /j 
«3nj  ndthdn-nd  and  "?&  for  ^?n?? ;  \ 

(3)  in  caaesJiLaSSiHUl&tion  (§  19.  2),  e.g.  V?t  for yinten.    In  both/ 
these  cases  the  Dagei  is  called  compensativum ; 

(c)  when  it  is  characteristic  of  a  grammatical  form,  e.g.  ^7  ^  has 

learned^  *T©p  ^  >5<w  taughi  [Dafei  characteristicum).    In  a  wider  sense  ^ 

this  includes  the  cases  in  which  a  consonant  is  sharpened  by  DageS 

forte,  to  preserve  a  preceding  short  vowel  (which  in  an  open  syllable 

would  have  to  be  lengthened  by  §  26. 3),  e.g.  tr?D| camels  for  g'maltm; 

cf.  §  93.  2,  Rem.  I  and  Rem.  2  ad  fin.;  §  93.  3,  Rem.  i. 

This  coalescing  of  two  consonants  does  not  take  place  when  the  first  has    b 
a  Towel  or  !^w&  mobile.    In  the  latter  case,  according  to  the  correct  Masora, 
it  should  be  written  with  a  compound  S^wd  preceded  by  Mitkfg,  e.g.  Dobbin 

LL  •  *j  I  * 

n^SP.,  &«•  (comp.  %  16).  This  pointing  is  not  found  before  the  suffix  'J,  e.g. 
^3'}3D  Gen.  27,  4,  although  the  first  3  has  a  vocal  S^wd,  otherwise  the  second  3 
would  have  Dagei  lene.  Also  when  the  former  of  the  two  consonants  has  been 
already  doubled  by  Dagei  forte,  since  as  it  must  have  at  least  a  vocal-  ^wd,  any 
fiirther  contraction  is  impossible.  This  applies  also  to  cases  where  Di^ei  forte  has 
been  omitted  (see  below  3.  b),  e.  g.  ^?bn  properly  \?^t}  =  Aal-l^lii,  The  form 
^3J3n  Ps.  9,  14  (not  ^?2jn)  might  be  explained  as  imperat  Pi*el  «  ^3J3n ;  in  the 
imperat.  Qal  the  non-contraction  of  the  monosyllabic  root  would  be  as  strange 
as  it  is  in  VTHC^  Jer.  49,  a8,  and  in  the  imperf.  DHItt^  Jcr.  5,  6. 

2.  A  consonant  is  sometimes  doubled  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony  c 
{Dagei  euphonicum\  and  the  doubling  is  then  not  so  essential.    This 
occurs* — 

1  Comp.  Baer,  <De  primamm  ▼ocabulonmi  literarum  dagessatione/  in  his 
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(tf)  when  two  words  are  closely  united  in  pronunciation  by  Daget 
forte  conjunctivum :  (r)  in  the  first  letter  of  a  monosyllable  or  of 
a  word  having  the  tone  on  the  first  syllable  *,  which  is  preceded  by 
a  word  closely  connected  with  it  by  Maqqeph,  and  ending  in  a  tone- 
bearing  H-T-  with  &*wd  mobile  precedmg  (except  when  n-^-  is  the 
ending  of  the  3rd  masc.  sing.  perf.  of  a  verb  n"^),  or  tone-bearing 
n__,  the  P^n*^  (i.e.  compressed)  of  the  Jewish  grammarians. 

Some  limit  the  use  of  the  B'^  to  the  closest  union  of  a  mono- 
syllable with  a  following  B'gadJfphath,  However,  it  also  applies  to 
cases  like  ^^^  Num.  22,  6;  nfi(rnn()^  Gen.  2,  23;  ^Wi}?^  Ps.  91, 11; 
and  even  m  Rii,  W^3^  Pfov.  15,  i ;  qra-nj^to^  Gen.  43,  15.  Ia_all 
these  examples  the  tone,  were  it  not  for  the  Maqqeph^  would  be  on 
the  nltima  of  the  first  word. 

d  Rem.  i.  When  the  short  words  H)  this,  and  HO  (properly  il^)  what?  have 
Maqqeph  after  them,  a  Dagei  forte  conj,  always  follows,  even  if  the  next  w(Hnd 
is  neither  a  monosyllable  nor  has  the  tone  on  the  initial  syllable;  thus  not  only  in 
iO^^ll  Jer.  as,  6  (where  toC^  is  counted  as  09u  syllable),  but  also  in  ri^B*n9 
Gen.  38,  39,  comp.  a8,  17.  31,  36.  44,  16;  «^"]B"nD  Num.  13,  37.  i  Chr.  aa,  i. 
In  *K3  nsn  Gen.  19,  a  (where  Maqqeph  is  represented  by  a  conjonctive  accent, 
$  9.  I  a.  Rem.  i.  r,  and  f  16.  i,  Rem.)>  the  S^ghdl  belongs  to  the  secondary- tone 
syllable. 

e  3.  Such  cases  as  HMI  ViiCX  Ex.  15,  i.  ai;  HllbS  ver.  11,  and  perhaps  also 
Oj'KB,  ^^  ^^^*  13>  }^$  ^er.  16,  do  not  belong  here.  In  these  the  Dage\  can 
only  be  intended  for  Dag.  Une,  see  %  ai.  i.  Rem.  a. 

/  (a)  In  the  first  letter  of  a  monosyllable,  or  of  a  word  with  the 
tone  on  the  first  syllable  after  a  closely  connected  miT*/?,  ending  in 
ru^  or  Pl-y-.  5uch  a  mil'fil  is  called  by  the  Jewish  grammarians 
pWD  ^riftjt  veniens  e  longinquo  (in  respect  of  the  tone).  The  attraction 
of  the  following  tone-syllable  by  Dagei  forte  conj.  is  for  the  sake  of 
rhythm,  e.g.  'il  XT^ y^.  68,  19;  iiN^  romT  Is.  5,  u;  '^f  ^ 
Gen.  1,  11;  ?S3?  nrjlJ  n,  31;  "h  n^n^f^  21,  23.  The  prefixes 
3,  9,  p  and  \  alone  do  not  take  a  Dage§  in  this  case,  except  in  ^p, 
which  has  always  Dage§,  and  •"'<yf  Ps.  19,  3.  Such  forms  as  ^po 
"in^  Ps.  26,  10;  ^J©  ngni  job  ai,  16;  and  even  inj^  '"T^^i  Is.  50,  8, 

Introduction  to  Liber  Prcverbi^rum,  Lpz.  1880,  pp.  vii-xr;  F.  Praetorins,  <t)ber 
den  Urspmng  des  Dag.  f.  conjnnctivnm,*  in  ZA IV,  1883,  p.  17  sqq. 

^  ibM^  alone,  although  having  the  tone  on  the  nltima,  inyariably  retains  the 
Doge}  forte  conj.  when  nfiSto  with  a  conjunctive  accent  precedes,  Ex.  6,  10. 
39.  15,  34,  &C. 
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i.  e.  the  cases  where  the  accent  of  the  ultima  is  thrown  back  on  the 
syllable  which  otherwise  would  have  Metheg^  are  likewise  regarded  as 
miVil,  On  the  other  hand,  e^  g.  "H?  fTJIJl  Gen.  4,  6,  not  ^  since  the 
first  a  of  ^^}i  couM  not  have  Metheg.  The  Imperfects  and  Participles 
of  verbs  t(^  are,  however,  exceptions.  When  words  are  ck^selj 
united  by  Maqqeph  the  same  rules  apply  as  above,  except  that  in  the 
first  word  Meihegy  as  a  secondary  tone,  appears  instead  of  the  accent, 
comp.  *^B^^yy  Gen.  i,  12;  W"n*jHn  Gen.  32,  30,  and  elsewhere. 
Finally,  the  Dagei  is  used  when  the  attracted  word  does  not  begin 
with  the  principal  accent,  but  with  a  syllable  having  Metbeg^  ^^*  ^^tt^, 
Ps.  37,  9;  3|>^.  n|«  Is.  44,  21;  vrn)??  n^^  Ex.  35,  29,  provided 
that  the  second  word  does  not  begin  with  a  B*gadifphaih  letter 
(comp.  e.  g.  nVijrtn  n^K  Gen.  3,  4). 

Rem.  Sndi  cases  its  1|Jg  Dent.  31,  6,  and  JX%^  3*»  I5>  *nd  Tf^  (so  ^ 
Baer,  but  not  ed.  Mant,  ftc.)  i  Sam.  i,  13  are  therefore  anomaloas;  also, 
because  beginning  Tdth  a  B^dk^hath,  Dp^3  Ex.  15,  11  (ooaip.  however  above. 
Rem.  a);  -Jjp  Jos.  8,  a8;  J<1J3  Ps.  77,  16;  trrrfS  Job  5,  27.  It  is  donbtful 
whether  we  should  include  here  those  cases  in  which  Dagei  forte  occurs  after 
a  word  ending  in  a  toneless  4,  such  as  ^KY  XCPf^  Gen.  19,  14;  comp.  Ex.  la,  31 ; 
£x.  la,  15  ("W^).  Dent,  t,  34 ;  also  ^  Gen.  19,  a.  i  Sam.  8, 19;  i?  Ju(^.  18,  T9. 
Esth.  6,  13;  DJ©  Hos.  8, 10;  Tia  Jer.  49,  30:  TTn  i  Sam.  15,  6.  When  we 
ezpUined  the  Dagti  in  these  examples  not  as  conjunctive,  but  orthophoaic  (see 
above,  $  13.  a,  RenL,  and  Delitzsch,  Psalms^  4th  ed.  on  Ps.  94,  la  0),  we  especially 
refisrred  to  those  cases  in  which  the  consonant  with  Dagei  has  a  S^wd,  The 
extension  of  the  use  of  Dagei  to  consonants  with  a  strong  vowel,  seems  however  to 
iDdicate  that  these  are  cases  of  the  p^rHD  ^X^^  which  wa&  required  by  some 
Masoretes  but  not  consistently  inserted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dagei  forte  in  ^ 
after  a  preceding  i  (Ps.  118,  5.  18),  and  even  after  i2  (Ps.  94,  la),  is  to  be 
explained  as  an  attempt  to  preserve  its  consonantal  power  by  sharpening;  see 
Konig,  Lehrgeb,  p.  54,  k. 

{b)  When  a  consonant  with  S^d  is  sharpened  by  Dag^i  forte  h 
dirimms  to  make  the  S^d  more  audible.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
sharpening  can  be  easily  explained  from  the  character  of  the  consonant 
itself,  which  is  almost  always  a  Liquid,  Sibilant  or  the  emphatic  QSph; 
comp.  ^3|?  Lev.  25,  5.  Deut  32,  32  (for  ^S^y);  ^r6|S  Is.  33,  i  (where, 
however,  1^^?3  is  to  be  read);  comp.  Nah.  3, 17.  Job  9, 18.  17, 2.  Joel 
1,17  (with  O) ;  Is.  57,  6  (with  ^) ;  Judg.  20,  43*.  i  Sam.  i,  6  (with  n)  ; 
Gen.  49,  10.  17  (and  so  always  in  ^9^9  Judg.  5,  22.   Song  i,  8 

*  The  ordinary  reading  VlB*T|n,  where  1  is  without  Dagei y  assumes  the  T 
to  have  Dag^. 
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and  rfsg?  Ps.  77,  20.  89,  52);  Ex.  15,  17.  Deut.  23,  11.  Judg. 
20,  32.  I  Sam.  28, 10  (p);  Ex.  2,  3.  Is.  58,  3.  Am.  5,  21.  Ps.  141,  3. 
Prov.  4,  13.  15,  13  (V);  Prov.  27,  25  (to);  Is.  5,  28.  Ps.  37,  15.  Jer. 
51,  56.  Neh.  4,  7  i^y  Moreover,  with  3  Hos.  3,  2  ;  with  3  Is.  9,  3. 
Jer.  4,  7;  with  n  i  Sam.  10,  11.  In  many  instances  of  this  kind 
the  influence  of  the  following  consonant  is  also  observable. 

i  {c)  When  a  vowel  is  to  be  made  more  emphatic,  especially  in 
the  principal  paust^  by  a  Dagei  fork  affeciuosum  in  the  following 
consonant.  Thus  in  a  following  Liquid,  Judg.  5,  7  (^^.IJ).  Job  29,  21 
0^I!!1);  22, 12  («s;j);  Ezek.  27, 19  (in  3);.  in  n  Is.  33, 12..  41, 17.  Jer. 
51,  58,  perhaps  also  Job  21,  13  (VlpJ). 

it  (</)  When  a  Liquid  is  doubled  by  Dagei  fork  firmativum  in  the 
pronouns  ^^,  Hin,  nj&,  and  in  TO?  ze;^/'  cf.  also  n©a,  n©a  whereby? 
no?  ^^?zc;  /»«^A  /?  (§  102.  2  d)^  to  give  greater  firmness  to  the  preceding 
tone-vowel. 

/       8.  Omission  of  the  doubling,  or  at  least  the  loss  of  the  Dc^el 
fork  occurs,^ 

(a)  almost  always  at  the.end.ofa  word,. since  here. a  double  con- 
sonant cannot  easily  be  pronounced*.  In  such  cases  the  preceding 
vowel  is  frequently  lengthened  (§  27.  2  b^  e.g.  3*1  mtdtiiudey  from 
33"»;  DJ  people^  with  a  distinctive  accent  and  after  the  article  D?, 
from  Dt3y ;  but  e.  g.  f3  garden^  n3  daughkr,  with  the  final  consonant 
sharpened.  On  the  exceptions  ^^  thou  (fem.)  and  Jjunj  thou  hast  given 
Ezek.  16,  33,  comp.  §  10.  3,  Rem. 

m  {b)  Very  frequently  in  certain  consonants  with  S^d  mobiU^ 
^incethe  absence  of  a  _sti:Qn4j^V0wel  causes  the  doubling  to  be  less 
audible.  This  occurs  principally  in  the  case  of  1  and  ^  (on  \  and  \  after 
the  article,  see  §  35.  i,  Rem.;  on  \  after  "np,  §  37.  i.  Rem.),  and  in 
the  liquids  D*,  ^  and  ^,  less  frequendy  in  the  sibilants,  and  this  chiefly 
when  a  guttural  follows;  (comp.,  however,  Is.  62,  2,  ^"•BDWp,  as  ed. 
Mant.  correctly  reads,  while    Baer   has  'OR?  ^^    compensatory 


*  So  in  Latin  fel  (for  fell)^  gai,feUis;  met,  nuUis;  os^  assis.  In  Middle  High 
German  the  doubling  of  consonants  never  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a  word,  but 
only  in  the  middle  (as  in  the  Old  High  German),  e.g.  vat  {Fait),  gen.  tfottess 
rwam  (Sckwamm),  8cc,  Grimm,  Deutsche  Gramm,,  and  ed.,  i.  383. 

'  Dagei  forte  is  almost  always  omitted  in  D  when  it  is  the  prefix  of  tbe 
participle,  hence  Ps.  104,  5  rrj^p  ^ho  Ic^eth  the  beams,  but  H^^l  the  roof 
Ecdes.  10, 18  (comp.  rOtC^H  the  work,  &c.). 
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lengtheniBg,  and  others  even  'Wtt?;  ^JP?^  Gen.  37,  28.  39;  38,  24 
rifp  for  'fto,  D"«3^n  I  Ki.  7,  28;  -ng^  i  Ki.  19,  20  from  pB^J, 
trriBB^n  Ezek.  40,  43  and  D^JfiK^  Ps.  104,  18;  ^"^^^  Jon.  4,  11, 
D^l??;!  Ex.  8,  I  and  elsewhere),  and  finally  in  the  emphatic  p*. 

Of  the  B'gadkphath  letters,  3  occurs  without  Dagei  in  "^309 
Judg.  8,  2,  3  in  Dni«?tD  Ezek.  32,  30,  1  in  W3  (Is.  11,  12.  56,  8. 
Ps.  147,  2 ;  not  in  Jer.  49,  36),  supposing  that  it  is  the  Participle 
Niph'al  of  rnj;  lastly,  n  in  WIR  Is.  22,  10;  Comp.  moreover,  f^^jn 
and  l<"91,  the  constr,  sL  oli  fS^jn  and  fi"^|l,  also  TiChSD  the  constr,  sLplur. 
of  P^. — Examples,  tl^^?,  W  (so  always  the  preformative  J  in  the 
i«^/  of  verbs),  rnf3o^,'"«j?n,  "b^n^  ^,  ^k??,  ^k^,  vip?,  nfti^o,  &c. 
In  correct  MSS..  the  omission  of  the  Dagei  is  indicated  by  the  Raph^ 
stroke  (§  14)  over  the  consonant  Moreover,  the  preceding  short 
vowel,,  which  would  be  lengthened  in  an  open  syllable,  indicates  that 
at  least  a  virtual  doubling  takes  place  by  means  of  a  Dagei  forte 
impUcUum  (see  §  22.  i^  Rem.). 

(r)  In  the  Gutturals,  see  §  22.  i. 

Rem.  I.  Contrary  to  role  the  doubling  is  omitted  (especially  in  the  later  // 
Books),  owing  to  the  lengthening  of  the  preceding  short  vowel,  which  is  mostly 
l^ireq  (comp.  mile  for  mille\  e.  g.  JH^fP  he  makes  them  afraid^  for  JfllT  (Hah. 
a,  17,  where  perhaps  however  it  is  more  correct  to  suppose  with  Konig,  a  formation 
after  the  analogy  of  verbs  V'y,  and  moreover  to  read  ^^IT  with  the  LXX),  nip^| 
la.  50,  II  fbrniipl. 

2.  Very  doubtful  are  the  instances  in  which  compensation  for  the  doubling    0 
is  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  insertion  of  a  following  3.    Thus  for  l^^j}^ 
^  23>  *'»  7J??  ^^  yj^)  i»  to  be  read ;  and  for  ^H  Lam.  3,  aa,  ^ 
is  the  correct  reading.    ^3^  Num.  33,  13  is  not  an  instance  of  compensation  (see 
§  67,  Rem.  a  at  the  end). 


\^.     The  Aspiration  of  the  Tenues  \ 

The  hardn  snimd-of.  the.  ,six..g^:g<fi^^^^fl/&- letters,  indicated  by  a 
Dagei  lene,  is  to  be  regarded,  according  to  the  general  analogy  of 
languages,  ^a_  their  older  and  original  pronunciation^  from  which  the 
softer  sound  was  weakened  (§  6.  3  and  §  13).     The  original  hard 


'  According  to  some  also  in  D  hi  ^j^JPI  Is.  17,  10;   but  see  Baer  on  this 
pMiage. 
'  Comp.  Delitzsch,  Ztschr.f,  luth.  Theol,  u.  Kirchey  1878,  p.  585  sqq. 
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pronunciation  is  maintained  when  the  letter  is  initial,  and  after  a 
consonant,  bat  when  it  immediately  follows  a  vowel  or  &'wd  mobile 
it  is  softened  and  aspirated  by  their  influence,  e.  g.  H?  porasy  f*^D? 
ytphros,  ^i  kdl^  Pbp  fkhoL  Hence  the  B^qd^J^hath  iikt  Dages  lene, 
b  (i)  SLi^?- .^ff'^^^^S" P^  words:  {a)  without  exception  when  the 
preceding  word  ends  with  a  vowelless  consonant,  e.g.  >?vP  'al-kin 
{therefore),  ^B  f?  7x  fri  {/ruii-irte)  \  {b)  at  the  beginning  of 
a  chapter,  e.  g.  n^¥^.3  Gen.  1,1,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
or  even  of  a  minor  division  of  a  sentence  after  a  distinctive  accent 
(§15,  3),  although  the  preceding  word  may  end  with  a  vowel.  The 
distinctive  accent  in  such  a  case  prevents  the  vowel  having  an 
influence  on  the  following  tenuis,  e.  g.  "^3  W  and  it  was  so,  thai 
when,  Judg.  ii,  5  (on  the  other  hand  >?^«T!J.  Gen.  i,  7). 

c  Rem.  I.  The  vosel  kttcz^  H,  ^^  1,  M,  as  such,  naturally  do  not  close 
a  syllable.  In  close  connexion  they  are  therefore  followed  by  the  aspirated 
B^gadt^phath,  e.  g.  rin  KSTD),  &c  On  the  other  hand>  syllables  are  closed  by  the 
consonantal  1  and  ^  (exceptions  Vth*!]?  Is.  34,  11;  rl^  \^  Ezek.  25,  42;  and 
D3  ^J^M  Ps.  68,  18),  as  well  as  by  PI  with  Mapptq,  hence  e.  g.  there  is  Dagei  Une 
in  DiTB  v^  and  always  after  rriiT,  since  the  Q^ri  ptrpetuum  of  this  word  ((  17) 
presupposes  the  reading  ^}^. 

d  a.  In  a  number  of  cases  Dagii  line  is  inserted,  although  a  Towel  precedes  in 
close  connexion.  This  almost  always  ooeurs  in  the  prefixes  21  and  3  when  in  the 
combinations  33,  33,  fi3  (i.e.  in  the  B*gadl^phaih  with  Sniri  before  the  same  or 
a  kindred  aspirate)  and  D3  (see  Baer,  L.  Psalmorum^,  1880,  p.  9a,  on  Ps.  a3,  3) ; 
comp.  e.g.  I  Sam.  a5,  i.  Is.  10,  9.  Ps.  34,  a.  Job  19,  a ;  33  is  uncertain ;  *13,  ^13^ 
and  33  according  to  David  Qimhi  should  remain  aspirated,  also  33,  33,  and  fi3 
according  to  the  Dikduke  ka-fandm^  p.  30.  Sometimes  the  E^gadttphiuh  letters, 
even  with  a  full  vowel,  take  Dagi^  before  a  spirant  (and  even  before  H  in  %V^fWk\ 
I  Ki.  I  a,  3a).  Here  also  belong  the  cases  mentioned  above,  %  ao.  e  (mostly 
temus  before  K).  In  all  these  cases  the  object  evidently  is  to  prevent  too  great 
an  accumulation  of  aspirates.  The  LXX,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  always  repre- 
sent the  3  and  D,  even  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  by  x  and  ^ ;  Xcpo^^,  XoXdoToi, 
«<V)^/»,  &C.  The  forms  ibns  (after  ^TOfen)  Is.  54,  la,  and  i)3J)j3  (after  WKJ)?1) 
Jer.  10,  9  are  doubly  anomalous. 

e  (2)  Tn  thft  jniddk,Qf,yflrcll  after  ^wd  guUscens^  i.e.  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable  immediately  after  a  vowelless  consonant*, 

>  Also  L,  Praoerbiorumy  1880,  Praef.  p.  ix;  and  Dikduke  ha-famim,  p.  30 
(in  German  in  K5nig*s  Lekrgeb,  i.  p.  6a). 

*  /JWT^J  Jos.  15,  38  (see  Min^  shay,  on  this  passage),  a  Ki.  14,  7,  and 
D^T^J  Jos*  I5i  56  are  inexplicable  exceptions. 
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«•  8^-  •^T  y^^  (^  heals),  DRf^  ^^  ^^'  kilUd;  on  the  other  hand 
after  S'wd  mobile  there  is  the  soft  pronunciation,  e.  g.  fc^")  f^Ai  (^^o/ 
Mmt),  *"^*J?J^  she  was  heavy. 

On  ^P^,  3^  and  similar  fonns,  see  §  lo.  3.  f 

Whether  !^w&  be  rocal  and  consequently  causes  the  aspiration  of  a  following 
ienuis,  depends  upon  the  origin  of  the  respective  forms.    It  is  almost  always  Tocal, 

(a)  When  it  has  arisen  from  the  weakening  of  a  strong  yowel,  e.  g.  ^1*^  pursue 
ye  (not  VSTT^)  from  5|*T1  j  ^ajyp  (not  ^SpD),  because  it  is  properly  mdldkhi  (but 
^SJ'D  from  the  ground-form  mM). 

(6)  With  the  3  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  of  the  and  pers.  1 —    D3 « — ^ 

s'mce  the  SpwA  mobile  is  characteristic  of  this  form  (see  (58.  3  ^;  $  91.  i). 

Rem.  Forms  like  F\T]2^  thou  (fern.)  >laj/  ^»m/,  in  which  we  should  expect  g 
an  a^irated  H  after  the  vowel,  were  originally  nnpfip^,  &c ;  Pathah  being  here 
simply  a  helping  vowel  has  no  influence  on  the  tenuis ;  comp.  §  a8. 4. 

§  S2.     Peadiarities  of  the  Guihirais. 

The  four  gutturals  n,  n,  p,.  K,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  a 
pronunciation,  have  special  characteristics,  but  M,  as  the  weakest  of 
these  sounds,  and  sometimes  also  y  (which  elsewhere  as  one  of  the 
harder  gutturals  is  tiie  opposite  of  vC)  differ  in  several  respects  from 
the  stronger  n  and  n. 

L  Thfix  do  not  admit  of  Dag^.  forte,  since,  in  consequence  of  b 
a  gradual  weakening  of  the  pronunciation  (see  below,  note  i),  the  \ 
doublii^  of  the  a§pii:ates  was  Jhardlj  audible  to  the  Maspretes.    But 
a  distinction  must  be  drawn  here  between  (a)  the  com^te  omission 
of  the  doubling,  and  (^)  the  mere  irace^s^--^'  doubling,  commonly 
called  hal(s^  or  better,  t^i'rfitf^ifetibling. 

In  thcLfpjtwcjaseTAe  short  vowel  before  the  guttural  would  stand  c 
in  an  open  syllable,  sxid  must  accordingly  be  lengthened^.  But  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  again  dr^:w|^  between  the  full  lengthening  oi  Pathah 
into  Qames — mostly  before  K^^tlways  under  the  n  of  the  article, 
^^  §  35)»  ^  a  ^^  ^^  before  y,^  les^  frequently  before  n,  and 
least  often  before  n — ^and  the  half  lengthening  <)f  Pnthah  into  S'ghSl, 
mostly  before  a  guttural  with  Qames,     In  the  other  case  {virhtal 


^  Comp.  terra  and  the  French  terre,  the  German  liolle  and  the  French  rdle; 
German  droUig  and  French  drdle.  The  omission  of  the  doubling  shows  a  deteri- 
oration of  the  language.  The  fresher  and  more  original  phonetic  system  of  the 
Arabic  (§  i.  6)  still  admits  everywhere  of  tiiie  doubling  of  the  gutturals. 
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'  \     ^'   doubling)  ihtDage^v^  omitted,  but  the  doubling  is  regarded  as  having 

"  taken  place,  and  therefore  the  preceding  vowel  remains  short.     This 

virtual  doubling  consequently  occurs  most  frequently  with  n,  usually 

with  n,  less  frequently  with  s,  and  very  seldom  with  K.    Examples  of 

(a)  fSP  for  mrm;  Dnxn  for  ha^adam;  D^n,  ->nn,  WDH'*.  {for  jnAMde); 

further  in§,  3nn,  D^njJ,  "•??n  (see  more  fully  on  the  pointing  of  the 

ardcle  before  y  in  §  35).— Of  (d)  Bhnn,  O^TO  (from  mitiMf),  l^^, 

**??!  Y^h  &c- — ^^  all  these  cases  of  virtual  doubling  the  Dagei  forte 

.  is  to  be  regarded  at  least  as  unplied  (hence  called  Dc^ei  forte 

implicttum,  occultum^  or  delitescens). 

d      2.  They  prefer  before  them,  sometimes  also  after  them,  a  short 

y     A-sound  (comp.  Rem.  t)^  ^eraiise\his  vowel  is  organically  the  nearest 

\  akin  to  the  guttural  sounds  ^. 

Hence  {a)  before  a  guttural,  Pathah  readily  takes  the  place  of 
hother  short  vowel  as  well  as  of  a  rhythmically  lon£  /  and  Oj  e.g. 
raj  sacrifice^  not  zUeh;  V^^  report ,  not  iemlt.  This  is  more  especially 
so,  when  a  was  the  original  vowel  of  the  word,  or  is  otherwise 
admissible.  Thus  in  the  Imper.  and  Imperf.  Qal  of  guttural  verbs, 
np^  send  thou^  npB^  he  will  send  (not  yisldK)\  Perf.  Pi'el  n^?^  (not 
hlleh)  \  *lbn!  he  will  desire  (not  yihnwd) ;  ^P?  a  youth.  In  the  last 
\        three  cases  d  is  the  original  vowel.. 

e  Rem.  That  S»ghdl  remains  before  K  in  such  caBes  as  K(^  (ob.  kSb,  fiOB. 
is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  Khere  has  lost  its  consonantal  value,  and  is 
only  retained  as  a  vowel  letter  (sec  (  23.  1). 

-y  f  {b)  After  a  heterogeneous  long  vowel,  i.e.^  after  all  except  Qames, 
the  hard  gutturals  (consequently  not  K)  require,  when  standing  at 
the  end-Q£,ih&.wQrd,  the ,  inserlion-  pl^^japidlx-UUergd  a  {Pathah 
furtive)  hfitSKfienJj^mselyesjEind  the  vowel.  This  Pathah  is  placed 
under  the  guttural,  but  sounded  before  it.  It  is,  therefore,  merely 
an  orthographic  indication  not  to  neglect  lhe.._gHttUjraJ,.  sound  in 
-  -Plfinuncisytipn^.e.g.  nn  ril'h,  S^3,  J^,  ^^*},  k^^  (when  consonantal 
n  is  final  it  necessarily  takes  Mappiq).  But  at  the  beginning  of 
a  syllable,  e.g.  *nr>  &c.^  since  here  the  rapidly  uttered  d  is  no  longer 
heard. 


^  Like  the  guttural^  the  A-sound  is  produced  by  opening  the  mouth  and 
directly  emitting  a  breath,  while  the  vowels  of  the  I-class  are  formed  partly  by  the 
palate,  and  those  of  the  U-class  by  the  lipt. 
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J^ch  for  ich,  ftc.,  are  analogons  instances  amongst  somi*  nf  thg  Swuts '  *   a  g" 
Paiha^  furtive  is  here  involnntarily  intruded  before  the  deep  guttural  sound. 
In  Arabic  the  same  may  be  heard  in  such  words  as  mestah^  although  it  is  nbt 
expressed  in  writing.    The  LXX  (and  Jerome,  ci.  ZA IV,  iv.  79)  write  # ,  some- 
times a,  instead  of  Patkaji  furtive^  e.  g.  nb  Nwe,  S^T  'Ic83ot)a  (also  laSSov).       . 

Rem.    I.    The   guttural   may  also   have    an    influence    upon    the   foUawin^   h 
vowel,  especially  in  the  Segholate  forms,  e.  g.  IJJ  (not  «a'^)  a  youih^  ^yb  (not 
poil)  deed.    The  only  exceptions  are  ^HK,  jni,  DH^,  Drn. 

a.  Where  in  the  present  form  of  the  language  ■/,  attenuated  from  Pathah^    i 
would  stand  before  or  after  a  guttural  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  a  S^ghdl 
as  being  between  d  and  t  is  frequently  used  instead,  e.  g.  B^^  (also  K^^fJ''),  \anj, 
^ban,  nW3,  miOVy  &c.  /  '' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  slighter  imd  sharper  Hireq  is  retained  even  under   k 
gutturals  when  the  syllable  is  sharpened  by  Dagei  firte,  e.g.  /JH,  T\}\}^  Misn  j 
but  when  this  sharpening  falls  away,  S<»ghdl  is  apt  to  reappear,  e.  g.  }1'>Jin  constr. 

f^^an,  finn  constr.  }^nn. 

a.  Instead  of  single  ^'wd  mobile^  the  gutturals  take  without  excep-  / 
tion  a  confound  ^zvd.  e.  g.  ^n^.  hm^.,  -lb«,  D^f>n«,  &c. 

4,  WheQ  a  guttural  with  quiescent  ^ivd  happens  to  close  a  ^ 
syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  stropg .  closed  syllable  (with 
y««>xf«i/ortt;(f),Qan^  remain,  especially  with  ryand  y  at  the  end  of  the 
tone  syllable,  e.g.  ^Wtt^,  JPi]^,  but  also  ^ig/^/  the  tone  (see  examples 
under  No.  2,  Rem.  2),  and  similarly  with  n  and  ^, 
-  _ButiDL,the  syllable  be/ore  ^the_  tone  and  further^b^ 
syllable  is  generally  opened  artificially^  by  a  Haieph  taking  the  place 
of  a  quiesceni  S'wd  {pmii^  to  the  nature  of  the  gutturals),  and  especially 
the  Haieph  which  repeats  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel,  e.g. 
^yq;.  (dso  ayn!) ;  PW^  (also  Pjnj);  li>}(B  /^/(^  (for  1^?B).  But  when, 
owing  to  a  flexional  change,  the  strong  vowel  following  the  Haieph 
is  weakened  into  ^wd  mobile^  then  instead  of  Haieph  its  vowel  alone 
is  written,  e.g.  nDjr  (from  ^bjT.),  »"}yj,  ^f^^B  (from  i>y&).  The 
original  forms,  according  to  §  28.  3,  were  ydm'dhH^  ne'r'miiy  fi^tkhd. 
Hence  ^9?.,  &c.,  are  really  only  different  orthographic  forms  of 
^98]L,  &c.,  and  would  be  better  transcribed  hy  yd^mfdhH,  &c. 

Rem.  I.    The  grammarians  call  simple  S^wd  under  the  gutturals  hard{^}^^    n 
and  the  compound  S^wd  they  call  soft  (Hfi*^).    See  further  in  the  observations  on 
Terbs  with  gutturals,  §§  62-65. 


[}  Comp.  also  our  use  of  a  furtive  e  before  r  after  /,  f,  H  and  ou,  e.g.  here 
(pronounced  htr\fire  {J^r\pure  {pv^r\  and  <?«r  (<>«V).— G.  W.  C] 
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7  a.  Respecting  the  choice  between  the  three  compound  ^wds.  it  may  be 
lemadced,  (a)  fl,  H,  J?  at  the  begioDing  of  a  syllable  prefer  -=j-,  bnt  K  prefers  — , 
e.  g.  *lton  ofs,  :hT\  to  km,  *lbK  to  say;  when  however  the  tone  syllable  is  moved 
further  forward,  the  -^  under  M  changes  into  the  lighter  -=j-,  e.  g.  \bt<  (poetic  for 
"vK)  to,  but  wh^  to  you,  bbK  to  eat,  but  -!)D«  CUW/,  toneless  <m  account 
of  Maqqeph).  Comp.  %  tj,  Rem.  5.  Likewise  -17-  is  naturally  found  under  K 
in  cases  where  the  Ifafepk  arises  from  a  weakening  of  an  original  a  (e.g.  ^M  /il^if, 
ground-form  *afy),  and  -;j-  if  there  be  a  weakening  of  an  original  u  (e.  g.  ^3K 
ajleety  ^3J[  affliction,  comp.  §  93,  Rem.  3  and  6.  c). 

tf  {d)  In  the  middle  of  a  word  after  a  long  vowel,  a  Ha^iph-Pathah  occurs 
instead  of  a  simph  S^wd  mobile,  e.g.  njiJO,  ^Tgh  (see  §  63,  Rem.  4) ;  but  if 
a  short  vowel  precedes,  the  choice  of  the  Hateph  is  regulated  by  it,  e.  g.  Perf. 
Hiph,  ^^^n  (see  above,  No.  a.  Rem.  a),  Infit^  nnp^p  (after  the  form  i^pp?); 
Petf,  ffoph,  npgn  (after  htS^) ;  but  cfc  TiTW  Job  6,  aa  (5  64.  i). 

1       6.  The  n,  which  in  sound  approximates  to  the  gutturals  (§  6.  c), 
.jshaifi&.jvitk  ibfi..^tturals  proper  their  first,  and  to  a  certain,  extent 
their  secondj  peculiarity,  viz. 

{a)  The  exclusi,Qn,of  jthe  doublings  to  cgnipensate_fpr  which  the 
preceding  vowel  is  almost  jtlways  lengthened,  e.g.  ^?  he  has  hUssed 
for  hirrakh,  ^H?  to  bless  for  barrekh, 
r  (b)  The  .preference,  Jqr_4  as  a, preceding  vowel,  e.g.  ^^?l  and 
he  saw  (from  HKT) ;  ")pjl  for  ">DJ1  tf«^  he  turned  back,  also  for  "^DJI 
aik/  ^  caused  to  turn  back, 

S  The  exceptions  to  letter  a  are  nW  mdrrdth,  Prov.  14,  10 ;  n^3  kkHrr&th 
and  1p)B^  idrrekh,  Ezek.  16,  4  (comp.  Prov.  3,  8) ;  ^^WhB^  Song  5,  a ;  TOy'^n 
1  Sam.  I,  6;  DTWnn  i  Sam.  10,  a4.  17,  as.  a  Ki.  6,  3a ;  Vlfi^T)n  Jud.  ao,  43 
(cfi  %  ao.  a  b) ;  ^h^  i  Sam.  a3,  a8.  a  Sam.  18,  16 ;  also  on  account  of  p^lTI 
($  ao.  c)  Jer.  aa,  aa.  Prov.  15,  i.  ao,  aa.  a  Chron.  a6,  10;  and  p^mo  "»nK  (5  ao./) 
I  Sam.  15,  6.  Jer.  39,  la.  Hab.  3,  13.  Prov.  11,  a  1.  Job  39,  9.  Ezra  9,  6.  A  kind 
of  virtual  doubling  (after  D  for  \0)  is  found  in  ^T3^tD  Is.  14,  3.  In  Samaritan  and 
Arabic  this  doubling  has  been  retained  throughout,  and  the  LXX  write  e.g.  X<i^ 

for  rnfc^. 


^M.   The  Feebleness  of  the  Aspirates  K  and  n. 

1.  The  K,  a  light  and  scarcely  audible  guttural,  as  a  rule  entirely 
loses  its  slight  consonantal  power  wh^ii<>v#>r  jt  stands  without  a  vowel 
at  the  end  of  a_  sellable.  It  then  serves  (like  the  German  A  in  roh, 
geh,  nahte)  jneiet^  jaS-ft  ^gn  of  the  preceding  long  vowel,  e.g.  Wf^p, 
Kplp,  tO^n  (but  when  a  syllable  is  added  with  an  introductory  vowel, 
according  to  No.  2,  e«g.  ^?IJ^,  *'?^^?,  since  the  M  then  stands  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  syllabk,  not  '»«3fD,  'jryin),  Kte,  »«5)|  (comp, 
however,  §  74.  i),  ^|9  (^or  fna^dt^^  njKjrDTl.  Similarly  in  cases 
like  HOn,  K*^!,  enc?,  6c.  (§  19.  /),  and  even  in  K8^,  ^9B  (see  above, 
§  22.  e\  the  K  has  nn\y  an  orthographic  significance. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  K  is  generaDj  retained  as  a  strong  consonant  b 
whenever  it  begins  a  syllable,  e.g.  ■^,  ^^,  or  when  it  is  protected 
by  a  Hafeph  in  a  partially  closed  syllable,  e.g.  ^^^^,  and,  as  an 
exception,  even  in  a  closed  syllable  with  quiescent  S'wd  after  a  pre- 
ceding S'ghdl,  e.g.  "^*^,  "^^^  ii^'ii^r.  Even  in  such  cases  the 
£Q22SQ&aQtal  power  of  K  x^ay  be  entu-ely  lost, 

(tf)  when  it  would  stand  with  a  long  vowel  in  the  middle  of  c 
a  word  after  ^wd  mobile.  The  long  vowel  is  then  occasionally 
thrown  back  into  the  place  of  the  ^'wdy  and  the  K  is  only  retained 
orthographically,  as  an  indication  of  the  etymdogy,  e.  g.  DHrtn  heads 
(for  f'dlfm),  D^nKO  fwo  hundred  (for  nf*aidyitn\  1?*^  Ezek.  25,  6  for 
^DNe^;  t»nto  Neh.  6,  8  for  DHHta;  D^KD  Job  31,  7.  Dan.  i,  4  for 
MWp;  rnKB  for  rrWB  is.  10,  33;  D^ICOh  A^/^,  i  Sam.  14,  33  for 
irKDn  (comp.  §  74,  Rem.  2,  and  §  75,  Rem.  21);  ^y^vn!\  Num. 
34,  14,  from  ??^;  so  always  nt<isn  or  nit<isn  i  Kings  14,  16.  Mic. 
I,  5,  &c.,  for  rfKttn.  Sometimes  a  still  more  violent  suppression  of 
the  K  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  which  then  causes 
a  further  change  in  the  preceding  syllable,  e.g.  •l?*^?9  '^^'^^  ^*^^ 
rDftJipe,  i^tCJO^  for  /^?l^De^ ;  /tte^  or  Titteb  the  left  hand^  ground-form 
saniaL 

(3)  Whfinii.jQiiginaUx  close4  a  syllable.  In  Hebrew  K  is  then  gen-  d 
erally  (by  §  22.  4)  pronounced' with  a  Hafeph^  -^  or  — -.  The  preceding 
short  vowel  is,  however,  sometimes  lengthened  and  retams  the  following 
M  only  orthographically,  e.g.  /^Jl  Num.  n,  25  for  ^5f^,!l  (comp. 
Judg.  9,  41),  and  T^Mft  Joel  2,  6  for  •vnK^ ;  i>3^'  obscured  from  i>?«; 
for  bax,!  (comp.,  however,  §  68.  i) ;  "*«>  for  ">bK^,  &c.  The  short 
vowel  is  retained,  although  the  consonantal  power  of  K  is  entirely  lost, 
in  ^}*^^<l,  &c.  (see  §  loa.  2),  nK?.  Is.  41,  25,  ITSW  Ezek.  28,  16  for 
T!?<ft?T;  comp.  Deut.  24,  10.  i  Kings  11,  39.  Is.  10, 13. 

Instead  of  this  K  which  has  lost  its  consonantal  value,  there  is  often  written  one  of  e 
the  vowel  letters  1  and  ^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sound,  the  former  widi  S  and 
the  latter  with  i  and  t,  e.g.  •^21  cistern  for  "Wfel,  D^  buffalo  for  DK1;  comp.  also  X7 
for  W?  not  I  Sam.  2,  16  and  frequently  in  the  K^thtbk.    At  the  end  of  the  word  n 
also  is  written  for  K,  n^  he  fills  for  K^P^  Job  8,  ai  (see  below,  Na  4,  Rem.). 
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f  3-  Whffl  K  is  only  a  voweljetter  or  an  indication  of  the  etymology 
\  (quiescent),  it  is. also  sometimes  entirely  dropped  (cf.  §  19.  ^),  e.g. 
W  Job  I,  21  for  ^nxr ;  >r\%  job  32, 18  for  ^nwj^;  DOln  Gen.  25,  24 
for  DCrt«n;  n|»nK  31,  39  for  niKttPIK;  tin^J?  I  Sam.  i,  17  for  "^; 
D^PT  Ps.  22,  22  for  D>D«") ;  H}?  Job  22,  29  for  Ttm ;  W3n  i  Chron. 
II,  39  for  ^'^fjsn,  and  so  2  Sam.  23,  37;  n^g?  i  Chron.  12,  38  for 
nn«B?;  TMrp  2  Ki.  19,  25  KuMbh  for  nfe<ffn|)  (comp.  Is.  37,  26); 
non  Job  29,  6  for  nwpn«.  in  n^bp  i  Ki.  5,  25  (for  "3«p)  the 
strengthening  of  the  following  consonant  by  Dage§  compensates  for 
the  loss  of  the  K;  but  in  nibo  Ezek.  20,  37  (if  for  "DKO)  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  lengthened ;  cf.  above,  No.  2.  On  "^ph  for  "lOKK  see 
§  68.  2. 

^  Rem.  I..  In  Aramaic  the  M  is  much  weaker  and  more  liable  to  change  than  in 
Hehiew.  In  literary  Arabic,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  always  a  firm 
consonant.  According  to  Arabic  orthography,  M  serves  also  to  indicate  a  long  a, 
whereas  in  Hebrew  it  yery  rarely  occurs  as  a  mere  vowel  letter  after  Qamef ;  as  in 
DK^  Hos.  10,  14  for  D^  ^  ^se  up;  tt'tn  Prov.  10,  4.  13,  23  for  ^tj^poor;  bnt  in 
a  Sam.  11,  i  the  ICthtbh  D^3KpBn  the  messengers ^  is  the  proper  reading; 
comp.  §  7.  a. 

h  2.  In  some  cases  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  the  H,  instead  of  taking 
a  cnrnponnd  if*zw^* .retains  the  corresponding  long  vowel,  e.g.  "litX  girdle  for  "l^K; 
cf.  §  84.  a.  No.  12,  Rem.,  and  the  analogous  cases  in  §  52,  note,  (  63,  Rem.  4, 
§  76.  d,  and  %  93,  Rem.  3  (D^!)n«). 

i  3.  An  K  is  sometimes  %ddg_d  at  the  end  of  the  word  to  a  final  i^,  t,  and  ^,  e.g. 
K«!)n  for  ^bn  Jos.  10,  24  (before  KI),  KUK  Is.  28,  12.  These  examples, 
however,  are  not  so  much  instances  of  *  Arabic  orthography,*  as  early  scribal 
errors,  as  in  Wb^  Jer.  10,  5  for  ^b|3^ ;  and  in  N*>J  Ps.  139,  20  for  ^fc^J. 
Comp.  also  W.T  Eccl.  11,  3  (5  75i  Remr3.0;  «^|?J  for  ^^pj  pure;  ^  for  ^if; 
^rtDtJ  for  IDK  thus;  «^"5  for  \ar\  myHad,  Neh.  7,  ^66,  72.  '  On  WH  and  K^H  see 
§  32,  Rem.  6. 

*       4.  The  n  is  stronger  and  firmer  than,  the  t^^and^  never  loses  its 

consonantal  sound  (i. e.^mesces^  ip.  the  middle  of  a  word*;   on  the 

other  hand,  at  the,  end  of  a  word  it  is  always. a  mere  vowel  letterjanless 

^  JL  is  expressly  marked  by  4^^^g  as  a  strong  consonant  (§  14.  i). 

Yet  at  times  the  consonantal  sound  of  H  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  lost. 


^  In  Jer.  22,  23,  JlSnj  is  unquestionably  a  corruption  of  finjg  for  rinj((^3 . 

'  Only  apparent  exceptions  are  such  proper  names  as  /KHfe^,  TWJ'IB,  which 
are  compounded  of  two  words  and  consequently  are  sometimes  divided.  Cf.  forms 
like  ^n  for  ^n|n.  Hei«  belongs  also  iTfiHD^  which  occurs  in  many  MSS. 
for  the  artificially  divided  form  H^TtD^  in  the  printed  texts,  Jer.  46,  20. 
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and  a  simple  H  or  more  correctly  n  (with  Raphi  as  an  indication  of 
the  weakening)  takes  its  place,  e.g.  np  to  her  for  ri^,  Zech.  5,  ii  and 
elsewhere  (comp.  §  103.  g^  also  §  58.^,  and  §  91.  e),  FiMjly^in  very 
many  cas^s  ^  coroptete  elision  of  the  consonantal  n  takes  place  by 
synnQpe  I  (tf)  when  its  vowel  is  thrown  back  to  the  place  of  a  preceding 
S^wd  mobile  (see  above,  letter  r,  with  n),  e.g.  TJ^P  for  "^P^nJ)  (the  n  of 
the  article  being  syncopated  as  it  almost  always  is) ;  H??  ^^r  TW^  5 
Ti?D:  impf.  HipKil  for  Tpfinj ;  jn*  for  jrij^n^ ;  QM?  for  D^^'^3?  Ezek.  - 
27,  32.  (3)  By  contraction  of  the  vowels  preceding  and  following 
the  n,  e.g.  to«  (also  written  nb^)  from  sUsahu  («  +  tt=^.  A  violent 
fmppn^Rftion  nf  n  together  with  its  vowel  occurs  in  M  (from  Dna),  &c. 

Rem.  To  connexion  with  0  and  <,  a  H  which  only  marks  the  yowel  ending  is   / 
occasionally  changed  into  1  or  ^  (1fc<"J  =  nkl,  ^|n  =  HSn  Hoi.  6,  9),  and  in  all 
cases  into  K  in  the  later  Aramaic  orthography,  especially  with  a,  e.  g.  fe$JC^  sleep 
Ps.  127,  2  for  njC^;  Nb^J  Jer.  23,  39  for  nfe^J,  &c    Thus  it  is  evident  that  final 
n  as  a  vowel  letter  has  only  an  orthographical  importance. 

§  24.     Changes  of  the  Weak  Letters  1  tf«</  V 
The  1  w  and  ^y  are,  as  rnnsnnantg,  rh  wpak,  and  approach  so  nearly  a 
to  the  corr^qpQpding  vowels  u  and  i  (comp.  §  5.  3,  note  i),  that  under 
certain  conditions  they  very  leadily  merge  into  them.     This  fact  is 
especially  important  for  the  formation  of  those  weak  stems,  in  which  1  or  ^ 
occurs  as  one  of  the  three  radical  consonants  (§  69  sqq.,  §  85,  §  93). 

1.  The  cases  in  which  \  and  ^  lose  their  consonantal  power,  i.  e. 
merge  into  a  vowel,  belong  almost  exclusively  to^  the  middle  and  end 

of  words  ;  at  th#*  beginning  th<>yjr<>main  as  consonants*. 

The  cases  are  to  be  further  distinguished — 

(a:)  When  either  1  or  "•  with,  quiescent^  S'wd  stands  at  the  end  of  b 
a  syllable  immediately  after  a  homogeneous  vowel  («  or  1),  it  has  not 
strength  enough  in  this  position  to  maintain  the  consonantal  sound, 
but  merges  in.  the  homogeneous  vowel.  More  accurately  they  pass  into 
vowels  (\  into  «,  ^  into  ?*),  and  are  thus  contracted  with  the  preceding 
vowel  into  one  vowel  which  is  necessarily  long,  but  they  are  mostly 
retained  orthographically  as  vowel  letters.     Thus  Sp^n  for  ^ghrj; 

'  ^  for  1  and^  alone  is  a  standing  exception,  see  §  26.  i  and  %  104.  e,  [It  is  more 
probable  a  Us  here  written  defectively  after  \  than  that  this  should  be  an  exception 
to  snch  a  fnndaroental  principle. — G.  W.  C]  On  the  cases  where  ^  is  softened  to  i 
at  the  b^inning  of  a  word,  comp.  }  47.  2,  note. 

O 
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rP!  for  J^;  so  also  at  the  end  of  the  word,  e.g.  ^T??  a  Hebrew^ 
properly  Hbriy^  hence  fem.  nj"}39;  *^  Job  41,  25  for  1*^  (comp. 
rri*^;  I  Sam.  25,  18  K'ihSbK),  _0n  the  othe£  hyd,  if  the  preceding 
vowel  be  heterogeq^ougj  1  and  ^  are  retained  as  strong  consonants  (see 
§  8.  5),  e.  g.  ipC^  quiet^  IJ  /A/  w(wM  ^  May,  ^  «a/r«w,  ^?}  revealed. 
But  with  a  preceding  a  the  1  and  ^  are  mostly  contracted  into  S  and  / 
(see  below,  2,  ^),  though  at  the  end  of  a  word  they  are  sometimes 
rejected  (see  below,  2,  3,  Rem.). 

c  Thus  an  initial  \  coalesces  after  the  prefixes  \^\,  |,  J>,  which  are 
then  pronounced  with  /  (comp.  §  28.  i),  and  also  almost  always 
after  9  (see  §  102.  b),  with  the  /  to  /,  e.g.  n^n^j?  m  Judah  (for  '^), 
n WJ  a«</  Judahi  ^^  as  the  Nile,  nnVT^  for  Judah,  ^T9  ^r^wi  the 
hands  of, 

d  (h)  When  \  and  ^  without  a  vowel  would  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
word  after  quiescent  S^wd^  they  ar§  either  wholly  rejected  and  only 
orthographigally  replaced  by  n  (e.  g.  n33  from  bakhy,  as  well  as  the 
regularly  formed  ^?3  weeping;  comp.  for  these  forms,  §  93.  i,  Rem.  6) 
nr  h<>rAnif>  p£qip  vowcl  letters.  In  the  latter  case  ^  becomes  homoge- 
neous Ifireq,  and  also  attracts  to  itself  the  tone,  whilst  the  preceding 
vowel  becomes  S'wd  (e.  g.  ^ft  from  //ry,  properly /ary) ;  \  is  changed 
sometimes  into  a  toneless  c^  (e.  g.  ^  from  tuhw), 

e  Kem.  In  Sjds^  wb«re  the  iaehk  ifittera  xQfiis.zeadUy  hecome  vowel  sonnds, 
a  simple  i  maj  stand  at  the  beginning  of  words  instead  of  ^  or  \  The  LXX  also, 
in  accordance  with  this,  write  louSd  for  HIW,  *\aoiuc  for  prnP.  Hence  may  be 
explained  the  Syrku  usage  (occurring  also  in  Hebrew)  of  drawing  back  the  vowel 
i  to  the  preceding  consonant,  when  it  properly  had  a  simple  vocal  S^wd,  e.g. 
(according  to  the  reading  of  Ben-Naphtali*)  fl^^  Jcr.  25.36  for  T^^^  (so  Baer), 
fnn^a  Ecdes.  a,  13  for  }i"Vn^3,  even  ^h\  Job  29,  ai  (in  some  editions)  for 
^pn^.  According  to  Qim^i  lftff[  was  pronounced  as  iqtol^  and  therefore  the 
pointing  in  the  istjpers.  was  7bptC  to  avoid  confusion.  In  fact  the  Babylonian 
pimctuation  always  has  i'  for  /  m  the  ist  pers.  In  Ps.45,  10  and  Prov.30, 17, 
instead  of  ^^rt'lg^S  and  nngPp  (so  Ben-Naphtali),  Baer  has  recently  adopted  the 
readings  of  Ben-Afcr,  ^^3  and  '^i)  (comp.  Dikduke  ha^amim,  p.  14). 

f  2.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  the^long_yowelj  in  which  \  and  ^ 
quiesce  after  such  a  vocalization  and  contraction,  the  following  rules 
may  be  laid  down : 


^  According  to  Abolwalid,  Ben-Naphtali  regarded  the  Yodh  in  all  tach  cases  as 
a  Towel  letter. 
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(a)  With  a  short  homogenttms  vowel  1  and  »  are  contracted  into  their 
corresponding  long  vowel  {^  or  /),  see  above,  i»  a. 

{S)  With  a  they  foiro  Ah^  diphthongs  6  and  /according  to  §  7.  i, 
e.g.  3^9^  from  y?^;  3^?^"*  from  ^^?^^  &c.* 

y        Rem.  The  abore-mentioned  r^ectlon  of  the  half  yowels  1  and  >  (letter  If)  occnis  g 
espedally  at  the  end  of  words  after  a  heterogeneous  rowel  (df),  whoijtccordii^  to 

th^nitfffTg  ^f  ^^e  ff^rm  fh#  rnyrarrirui  app^r*  iiTHwy«ihU,     So  especially  in  verbs 

rTvy  e.  g.  originally  ^2S=/^)2d^n7lf  since  d  after  the  rejection  of  the  ^  stands  in    ^i*"^ 
an  open  syllable,  and  consequently  mnst  be  lengthened  to  a.    The  n  is  simply  an 
orthographic  sign  of  th^  long  roweL    So  also  %\yv  for  idldw*.    On  the  develop- 
ment of  npj^  from  ^2i)f  see  §  75.  i ;  on  D^  as  perf.  and  part  of  D^,  see  §  7a.  a 
and  4;*on  *l7j,  &c.,from  *l7l,  see  §  69.  i. 


§  25.     Firm  or  ImnuwaUe  Vowels. 

What  vowels  in  Hebrew  are  firm  and  immovable  can  be  known,  a 
certainly  and  fully,  only  from  the  nature  of  the  grammatical  forms, 
and  in  some  cases  from  a  comparison  with  Arabic  (comp.  §  i.  /»). 
This  hdds  especially  of  the  essentially  ^Q"g  vowels,  i.e.  those  long  by 
\,  nature  or  con  fraction,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  only 
/  lpngfh<>n<*H  f^r  tV  oakp  r>f  rhy(hm^  i.e.  on  accotint  of  the  Special  laws 
which  in  Hebrew  regulate  the  tone  and  the  formation  of  syllables. 
The  latter,  when.aiihsngeiakes.plaee_in.th$_position_of  _t^^  tone  or 
in  the  division  of  syllables,  readily  become  short  again,  or  are  reduced 
to  a  mere  vocal  ^wd. 

1.  The  essentially  long  and  consequently,  as  a  rule,  unchangeable  b 
vowels  of  the  x^t/md  and  third  dass,  /,  /,  H,  6,  can  mostly  be  recognized 
by  means  of  the  vowel  letters  which  accompany  them  (^-;-,  ^^r-,  \  ^) ; 
t,^,  3^9^  he  does  well,  7yn  palace,  y^  boundary,  ^P  voice.  The 
defective  writing  (§  8.  4)  is  indeed  common  enough,  e.  g.  30^2  and  3^52 
for  3^C)^I ;  /3f  for  7^ ;  7^  for  /^P,  but  this  is  merely  an  orthographic 

'  Instances  in  which  no  contraction  takes  place  after  d  are,  D^^^^  i  Chron. 
I  a,  a  (comp.  %  70.  a);  D^D^K  Hos.7,  la;  TB^n  Ps.  5.  9  Q^ri;  the  locatives 
nrr£.  ntD^M,  &c  Sometimes  both  forms  are  foond,  as  TVm  and  np^y ;  comp. 
^n  living,  constr.  state  ^H.  Analogous  is  the  contraction  of  MID  (ground-form 
wtawf)  death,  constr.  nto ;  ^J  (ground-form  *ayn  [«'»])  eye,  constr.  pp. 

•  The  Arabic,  in  such  cases,  often  writes  etymologically  ^^,  but  pronounces 
Saia,  So  the  LXX  ^J^D  Xra.  Bat  even  in  Arabic  K^ef  is  written  for  1^  and 
pronounced  sola, 

o  a 
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licence  and  has  no  influence  on  the  quantity  of  the  vowel ;  the  1^  in 
/^  is  just  as  necessarily  long,  as  in  /^,  comp.  §  8.  4. 

As  an  exception,  a  merely  tonelong  yowel  of  both  these  classes  is  sometimes 
wrijten,^/^',  e.g.  /^D^  for  /b^, 

2.  The  essentially  and  naturally  long  d  {Qames  impurey,  unless  it 
has  become  S  (comp,  §  9.  q\  has  as  a  rule  in  Hebrew  no  representative 
among  the  consonants,  while  in  Arabic  it  is  regularly  indicated  by  K ; 
on  the  few  instances  of  this  kind  in  Hebrew,  comp.  §  9.  i*  §  23.  ^. 
The  naturally  long  d  and  the  merely  tone-long  a  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms. 
^n3.  Short  vowels  in  sharpened  syllables,  i.e.  before  Dagei yprie, 
are  as  a  rule  upcbangeable,  e.g.  3}8  ih'e/^  also^enerally  in  closed 
syllables  (§  26.  2,  b)  which  are  not  final,  e.  g.  ttapp  garment,  "*?T9 
wilderness,  •^???9  kingdom. 

4.  Finally,  those  long  vowels  are  unchangeable  which,  owing  to 
the  omission  of  the  ^doubling  ioL  .a„.guttural  or  !!)«.  have  arisen  by 
lengthening  from  the  corresponding  short  vowels,  e.g.  fS9  for  mt'en; 
Tl^  for  hurrakh. 

§  26.    Sylldble-formation^  and  its  Influence  on  the  Quantity  of  Vowels. 

Apart  from  the  unchangeable  vowels  (§  25),  the  use  of  short  or  long 
vowels,  i.e.  their  lengthening,  shortening  or  change  into  vocal  S'wd, 
depends  on  the  theory  ofjjlhxhU^rmation.  The  initial  and  final 
syllables  especially  require  careful  consideration. 

1.  The  initial  syllable.  Every  syllable  necessarily  begins  with  a  con- 
sonant, or,  in  the  case  of  initial  \  and  ^  (cf.  note  on  §  5.  V),  a  consonantal 
vowel*.  The  copula  is  the  only  exception  to  this  rule*.  According  to 
the  Tiberian  pronunciation  \  and  is  softened  into  the  corresponding 

^  The  older  grammarians  (see  Gesenius,  Lehrgeb,,  p.  160)  called  those  vowels 
impure  which  should  be  properly  followed  by  a  vowel  letter.  Thus  ^3  was 
regarded  as  merely  by  licence  for  HKTIS,  &c. 

«  Comp.  C.  H.  Toy,  'The  Syllable  in  Hebrew,'  Amer,  Journal  of  Philol^ 
1884,  p.  494  sqq.;  H.  Strack,  'The  Syllables  in  the  Hebrew  Language/  Hebraica, 
Oct.  1884,  p.  73  sqq. 

'  The  only  exceptions  are  the  few  instances  in  which  initial  Yodh  is  represented 
at  simple  t,  by  being  written  ^M  or  M »  see  §  24. «,  and  especially  §  47.  h,  note. 

[*  This  is  not  really  an  exception,  !kureq  was  no  doubt  here  written  defectively, 
i.cUorTl.— G.W.  C] 
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Vbefore.i^K<  and.the  labfels,  e.g.  "QT^,  ^bo^:  the  Babylonian  punc- 
tuation, however,  even  in  these  cases  has  \  i.e.  \,  On  the  other  hand, 
in  such  cases  as  "^  the  K  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  initial  consonant 

2.  The /»tf/ syllable.    A  syllable  may  end —  b 

(fl)  With  a  vowel,  and  is  then  called  an  open  or  «>»g/?  syllablej 
c.  g.  in  ^pe5  where  the  first  and  last  are  open.    See  No.  3. 

(3)  With  ^^  rnnftnnantj  and  is  then  called  a  j/'/w^/g  closed  ox  com- 
pound  syUable,  as  the  second  in  /Og,  aap.     See  No.  5.     Such  are 
.  also  the  syllables  sharpened  by  a  following  DageS,  as  the  first  in  /O^ 
qat'tel'    See  No.  6. 

Rem.  Between  a  and  b  comes  the  loosely  closed  or  wavering  syllable,  e.g.  ^SjjD   C 
matkhi^  XSXs^  hUh^hhH  (not  mal-ke^  kith-bu) ;  compare  for  the  i^wd  (medium) 
I  la «/. 

(r)  With  two  cnnsnnante,  a  /^9££^/y  rfac^/f  syl1ah1<>^  aa  ttC^  /^a?/^  nf)6p.   rf 
Comp.  for  diis,  No.  7  below  and  §  10.  t-L 

8.  Open  or  xiaw/Af  syllables  have,  as  a  rule,  a  long  vowel,  whether  e 
^  fhey  have-  .the  ione  as  in  ^a  in  thee^  "^D  ^<?^,   C'lp   sanctuary ^ 
qr  are  toneless  as  in  J^Pg,  aj?  a  3im^^  of  grapes^.    A  long  vowel 
(Qame;,  less  frequently  Sere)  is  especially  common  in  an  open  syllable 
befor^the  tone  (pretonic  vowel),  e.  g.  Dn^,  D^,  /P5>  "^^  *• 

Short  vowels  ia.^^  sjlUbles  occpr  more  or  less  apparently  :*  *  . 
(a)  In  difisvlkby  ^ords  form^  by  means  of  a  helping  vowel  (§  28.  4)  from  f 
monosyllables,  as  7rD  brook^  T(%  house,  3T  let  htm  increase,  from  #m^,  bayt, 

^  In  opposition  to  this  fundamental  law  in  Hebrew  (a  long  vowel  in  an  open 
syllable),  the  original  short  vowel  is  always  found  in  Arabic,  and  sometimes  in  the 
other  Semitic  languages,  except  of  course  in  the  case  of  naturally  long  vowels. 
The  above  examples  are  pronounced  in  Arabic  as  btkd,  stfr,  qUds,  qdtdld,  'fnOb, 
Although  accordingly  it  is  certain  that  in  Hebrew  also,  at  an  earlier  period,  sAort 
vowels  were  pronounced  in  open  syllables,  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the 
present  pronunciation  depends  entirely  upon  an  artificial  custom  arising  out  of  the 
solemn  recitation  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  On  this  hypothesis  we 
should  have  still  to  explain,  e.  g.  the  undoubtedly  very  old  lengthening  of  /  and  flf 
in  an  open  syllable  into  e  and  o. 

■  For  this  pretonic  vowel  the  Arabic  regularly  has  a  short  vowel  {Uthitm,  ydqUm, 
&c.)t  the  Aramaic  simply  a  vocal  S^wA  (l^nb,  D^,  /Dp,  3?p) ;  and  even 
in  Hebrew,  when  the  tone  is  thrown  forward  the  pretonic  vowel  almost  always 
becomes  vocal  !^wd,  see  §  27.  It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  assume  firom 
this  that  the  pretonic  vowel  takes  the  place  of  !^wA  only  on  account  of  a  following 
tone-syUable.  It  rather  arises  from  an  original  short  vowel,  since  such  a  vowel  is 
mostly  lengthened  in  an  open  syUable  before  the  tone,  but  when  the  tone  is  moved 
further  forward  it  becomes  vocal  J'tMl. 
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yirb;  comp.  also  D^-^  the  ending  of  the  dnal  (|  88).  Bat  the  helping  Towel 
cannot  ]*i  snch  cases  be  r^^arded  as  a  fnll  yowel,  i.e.  it  does  not  completely  open 
the  closed  syllable. 

g  {p\  In  thft  YPrhal  snffii  jotihc. Jfit  J«ts.  slog.  C?^  «^)»  e-g-  ^?59?  (Arab- 
qitdldnt).  The  not  infrequent  form  ^i-4-  (Gen.  30, 6.  Ps.  118, 18)  proves  that  the 
tone-bearing  Pathol^  produces  a  sharpening  of  the  following  liquid,  and  thus  virtually 
stands  in  a  closed  syllable,  even  when  the  Nun  is  not  expressly  written  with 
Dagei,  In  cases  like  ^jhKl  (|  loa  at  the  end)  Paihi^^  is  retained  with  the 
counter-tone  after  the  t<  has  become  quiescent 

h       (c)  Sometimes  before  the  tonel«s  H lacai  (§  90.  a),  e.g.  rn31D  Urwardi  ths 

wikUmess;  only,  however,  in  the  const  state  (i  Ki  19, 15),  since  the  tondess 
n_^  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  form  (especially  when  rapidly  pronounced 
in  close  connexion);  otherwise  it  is  rnSHO. 

In  all  these  cases  the  short  vowel  is  supported  by  the  tone  (or  principal  tone)  of 
the  word  (compare  the  effect  of  the  Arsis  on  the  short  vowel  in  classical  prosody). 
Elsewhere  it  has  at  least  the  support  of  the  countei^tone  {Methe^^  viz. 

i      (^  In  the  combinations . . .  e.g.  \^^l  his  hoy.  ^bK^  hi 

wiU  bind,  \P^h  his  deed.  In.  all  these  cases  t^e  syllable  _wap.  Rt  fiisLreaUjLfilosfid* 
and  it  was  only  when  the  guttural  took  a  ^ateph  that  it  became  in  consequence 
open  (but  compare,  e.g.  "^bt<^  with  ^bt<p.  The  same  vowel  sequence  arises 
wherever  a  preposition  3,  3^  p^  or  1  copulative  is  prefixed  to  an  initial  syllable 
which  has  a  Ha{eph,  since  the  former  then  takes  the  vowel  contained  in  the 
ffateph  (see  |  loa.  2  and  §  104.  a.  Rem.).  In  such  cases  the  prefix  ibrms  with  the 
Hafeph  am  loosely  closed  syllable.  To  the  same  category  belong  also  the  cases 
where  these  prepositions  with  Hireq  stand  before  a  consonant  with  simple  S«w& 
mobile,  e.g.  •Q-ja,  nai?,  &C. 

k  (€)  In  forms  like  ^h  yelf'-^-qil  (they  are  strong),  ^|)^B  piT-ThhA  (thy  deed). 
These  again  are  casa  of  the.  subsequoit  opening  of  closed  syllables  (hence,  e.  g. 
^n^  also  occurs) ;  ^^^ft  ought  properly  to  be  pronounced  ptfl^khd;  compare 
generally  §  aa.  4  at  the  end,  and  $  a8.  $. 

/  Such  cases  at  Knhn,  D^HM  (|  96),  IWin  (|  67,  Rem.  6)  do  not  come  under 
this  head,  since  they  all  have  d(  in  a  virtually  sharpened  syllable;  nor  does 
the  tone-bearing  S^ghdl  which  is  lengthened  from  &  in  sufiixes  (e.g.  ^3^),  and 
other  cases,  nor  S^ghdl  for  &  before  a  guttural  with  Qqmei  (§  a  a.  c).  On  D^?^t5^ 
and  D^php  ip  for  —-),  see  above,  §  9.  v, 

m  4.  The  independent  syllables  with  a  firm  vowel  which  have  been 
d^SCUb^d  above,  are  fcequfintbL  preceded  l?j  a  single  consonant  with 
vocal  S«w&,  simple  or  compound.  Such  a  consonant  5rith  vocal  §«wd 
npv<>r  hflfi  th^  valip  nf  an  inA>ptf*nHf*ni-  ^(yllahlc,  but  rather  attaches 
itself  so  closely  to  the  following  syllable,  that  it  forms  practically  one 
syllable  with  it,  c.g.^n^  (cheek)  r}^;  ^|wj  (sickness)  Jfli;  r\xh\  yiU 
nfdM,     This  concerns  especially  the  prefixes  1,  ?,  ?,  p.    See  §  102. 

f%  The  5*1014  mobiU  was  no  doubt  in  all  such  cases  weakened  from  an  original 
full  vowel  (e.g.  vDj^  Arab.  yaqtiUi^,  ^  Arab.  kOtd^  &c);  from  this,  however. 
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it  cannot  be  iniienred  that  the  MttQCCtfi&^garded  it  as  fonning  a  kind  of  open 
syllable,  for  this  would  be  even  more  directly  opposed  to  their  fuofdamental  law, 
(viz.  that  a  Iraif  vowgl  nhniilH  stand  in  an  opm  ^llflhle,^  than  are  the  exceptions 
dted  above  in  No.  3.  Even  the  use  of  Metheg  with  Smrft  in  particular  cases  (see 
$  16.  a)  is  no  proof  of  such  a  view  on  the  part  of  the  Masoretes. 


5*  Closed  syllables  ending  with  one  consonant,  when  without  the  o 
tone,  "ccffiwrily  havg  J^^^  vowels,  wheth^  at  U^  b^giPDing.or  at  the 
gpd  of  words',  e.g.  ^f>Q  queen,  J^f^Q  understanding,  HDan  wisdom, 
■^Jl  and  he  turned  back,  U^\,  D^Jl  {wqyyaqdm). 

In  a  tone-bearing  do^d.  syllable  there  may  be  either  a  long  or  /;,;, 
abort. vQgfiLbttt  if  the  lattfin.it  must  as  a  ralg  Jbe  .either  Paih^.^^    >. 
^^61*.    The  tone-bearing  closed  penultima  admits^,  o^  the  long 
voweb,  only  the  tone-long  a,  e,  3,  not  the  loageSt'^f;  /,  ^,  H;   of  the    ;  , 
sAort  vowels,  only  5,  ^,  not  r,  ^,JL---TKus  v^Of!  (3rd  pL  masc  Imperf.   .  ,  < 


Hiph.)  but  njb&JLdW^'prfenL,  and  ^P  (aridsol.  masc.  Imperat.  Qal^ , ,... 
but  njDjJ  fem.  -^  /^  Jrf  /. 

6.  A  special  kind  of  closed  syllables  are  the  sha^^fi^d,  I  e.  those  g  ' 
which  end  in  the  same  consonant  with  which  the  foUo^g  syllable  ^  ""/-  V   *^ 
begins,  e.  g.  ^  'ifm-mi,  \p^  kUl-ld.    If  without  the  tone,  they  luMce,  like     < , .;     . 

the  rest,  short  vowels;  but  if  bearing  the  tone,  either  short  vowefes^s     fr^^.'t  ^   ' 

^>  ^J*?!  or  long,  as  n©B^,  T!&^,  ^   ^  '^^ ;-    _ .. 

On  the  (»iission  of  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word,     '     '"*     *** 
see  §  3o.  A^<  J'**^  , 

7.  Syllables  endiny  with  two  consonants  orrnr  only  at  the  end  of  r 

worda,  and  have  mgst  naturally  short  vowels,  n|>e5,  a?^.;  but  some- 
times §ere,  as  fJJ,  !I3I1,  or  Jffolem,  Op^P  99^*  Compare,  however, 
§  10. 3.  Usually  the  harshness  of  pronunciation  is  avoided  by  the  use 
of  a  helping  vowel  (§  28.  4). 

§  27.     The  Change  of  the  Vowels,  especially  as  regards  Quantify. 

The  changes  in  sound  through  which  the  Hebrew  language  passed,  a 
before  it  assumed  the  form  in  which  we  know  it  from  the  Masoretic 

^  In  exceptions  snch  as  ^T^  Gen.  4,  25  (where  iai  is  required  by  the  character 
of  the  form,  although  the  closeid  syllable  has  lost  the  tone  owing  to  the  following 
Maqqeph),  Metheg  is  used  to  guard  against  a  wrong  pronunciation ;  sometimes 
also  e  is  retained  before  Maqqeph,  e.g.  "D^  Gen.  a,  13 ;  f  J[  Gen.  a,  16. 

'  See  1 9.  a,  3.  f  occurs  thus  only  in  the  particles  Dfit,  D]^,  }ip ;  but  these  usually 
(}p  always)  are  rendered  toneless  by  a  f<^lowing  Maqqeph.  Compare  also 
such  forms  as  3tp^  $  75<  ^  and  B^Hd  §  29.  g. 
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text  of  the  Old  Test,  (see  §  2.  4),  have  especially  affected  its  vowel 
system.  A  precise  knowledge  of  these  vowel  changes,  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
forms  of  the  language,  is  derived  partly  jybm_thejphenomena  which 
the  language  itself  presents  in  the  laws  of  derivation  and  inflexion, 

V)partly  from  the  comparison  of  the  kindred  dialects,  principally  the 
Arabic.  By  these  two  methods,  we  arrive  at  the  followmg  facts  as 
regards  Hebrew : 

b  I.  That  in  an  open  syllable  the  language  has  frequently  retained 
only  a  half-vowel  (S^d  mobile),  where  there  orig\ni^y  stoo4  ,^  /uH 
JshorLyowel^e.g.  npjg  (ground-form  *dgaldi)  a  waggon,  ngT?  (ground- 
form  sadaqatj  righteousness,  Wg  (Arab,  qdialit),  ^^»5^  {kxT^a.  jOqatiiUi). 

c      2.  That  vowels  original  ly  <^hnrt  haY&.ia  the  tone-syll^ble^  as  also 

-m^e-.QP£IlJSyll9J>k  preceding  it,  been  generally  changed  into  the 

corresponding  tone-long  vowels,  a  into  5,  i  into  e,  «  into  o  (see  §  9, 

I  No.  I.  2,  No.  7,  and  No.  10.  3).    If  however  the  tone  be  shifted  or 

weakened,  these  tone-long  vowels  mostly  revert  to  their  original 

shortness,  or,  occasionally,  are  still  further  shortened,  and  vanish  into 

a  mere  S^wd  mobile,  or,  finally,  are  entirely  lost  through  a  change  in 

■  the  division  of  syllables;    e.g.  "^DD  (Arab,  matdr)  rain,  in  close 

;  dependence  on  a  foUowing  genitive  (in  the  construct  staii),  becomes 

nDD;  apy  ( Arab. 'tf^i^^)  heel,  dual  D??E2,  dual  construct  (with  attenuation 

of  the  original  d  of  the  first  syllable  to  i)  *?i?V;  i>b^  (Arab,  jaqmt), 

plur.  TO^  (Arab.  jaqtUM),    For  instances  of  complete  loss,  as  in 

^#93,  comp.  §  93.  m, 

Accordmg  to  §  26,  thefbllDwing  details  o£.yQwelri:bange.JxmaLbe 
observed : 

d  1.  In  place  of  a  tone-lengthened  vowel,  the  originaU  or  a  kindred 
short  vQwcI  reappears — 

id)  When  a  closed  ^yH^^jf  Iqsps  the  tone  (§  26.  5).  Thus,  "TJ  hand, 
but  when  the  tone  is  moved  forward  njn^n:  the  hand  of  Fahwe; 
fa  son,  but  ^^TH  the  son  of  the  king;  i>b  the  whoU,  but  DV'7^3  the 
whole  of  the  people;  so  .alsQvhfiJl^li  accented  closed  syllable  becomes, 
through  inflexion,  loosely  closed,  e.g.  ^^  enemy,  "^S^  thy  enemy; 
finally,  when  the  tone  recedes,  Dj^J,  D^M  (tuayydgdm) ;  uh,  1?\' 

(^)  When  in  place  of  an  open  syllable  with  a  tone-long  vowel  there 
arises,  through  lengthening  of  the  word,  a,  fully  or  half-closed  toneless 
syllable,  e.g.  "^P  book,  ^BD  my  book;  15^  sanctuary,  ^^  my  sanctuary. 
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In  such  cases,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  i  passes  into  ^  or  ^ 
(under  certain  circumstances  also  into  d;  comp.  §  93,  Parad.  II,  c 
and  e\  and  0  into  ^,  rarely  into  u.  On  the  change  of  a  closed 
syllable  with  a  long  vowel  into  a  sharpened  syllable,  i  reverts  to  the 
original  iy  o  mostly  to  «,  e.  g.  D?  mother^  '•OH  my  mother;  ph  /aw,  plur. 
D^gn ;  but  tj^  str^gih,  ^  my  strength, 

2.  The  lengthening  of  the  short  vowel  to  the  corresponding  long,  e    ^ '" 
takes  place — 

{a)  When  a  closed  syllable  becomes  open  by  its  final  consonant 
being  transferred  to  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,,  or  in  general  to 
the  following  syllable,  e.g.  ^,  1^|9?  he  has  killed  htm;  ^n|WD 
primarily  from  nWD:  so  d  mostly  becomes  d  even  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  ^wd  mobile;  e.  g.  i>^^  from  /©g*  ^^P^« 

(b)  When  a  syllable  has  become  open  by  complete  loss  of  the  / 
doubling  in  its  final  consonant,  a  guttural  or  a  Riiy  e.g.  ^*1{3  for 
hirrakhy  see  §  22.  i.     Comp.  also  §  20.  n. 

(f)^Vlien  a  weak  consonant  (k,  ^,  ^)  followmg  the  short  vowel,  g 
according  to  §  23.  i,  2,  24.  2,  quiesces  in  this  vowel,  e.g.  fc<?9  for  iC?9> 
where  the  M,  losing  its  consonantal  value,  loses  also  the  power  of 
closing  the  syllable,  and  the  open  syllable  requires  a  long  vowel. 

(d)  Very  frequently  through  the  influence  of  the  ^use,  Le.  the  ^ 
principal  tone  in  the  last  word  of  a  sentence  or  clause  (§  29.  4). 
Sometimes  also  through  the  influence  of  the  article  (§  35.  0). 

8.  When  a  word  increases  at  the  end  and  the  tone  is  consequendy  i 
moved  forward,  or  when,  in  the  construct  state  (see  §  89),  or  otherwise 
in  close  connexion  with  the  following  word,  its  tone  is  weakened,  in 
such  cases  a  full  vowel  (short  or  tone-long)  may,  by  the  change  in  the 
division  of  syllables,  be  weakened  to  S'wd  mobile  (or  ^wd  medium), 
Qi  even  be  entirely  lost,  so  that  its  place  is  taken  by  the  mere 
syllable-divider  (S^wd^^jicscavy  Examples  of  the  first  case  are,  Op 
name,  pi.  TftCp^  but  ^9?^  my  name,  DTltof^  their  names,  "Q?  word, 
constr.  St.  W;  ngn^  righteousness,  constr.  st.  T)prf  (with  jS'wd 
fnedium) ;  an  example  of  the  second  case  is,  nana  blessing,  constr.  st. 
T)?y^,  Whether  the  vowel  is  retained  or  becomes  vocal  ywd  (D% 
^^,  but  Op,  "V^),  and  which  of  the  two  disappears  in  two  consecutive 
syllables,  depends  upon  j^ml  character  of- the.  Jiaiia  in.  x^estion.  In 
general  the  rule  is  that  only  those  vowels  which  stand  in  an  open 
syllable  can  become  vocal  ^S^ifd. 
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Thus  the  change  into  S^d  takes  place  in — 

k  {a)  The  a  and  /  of  the  first  s^llahle  (especially  in  the  inflexion  of 
nouns),  e.g.  "9";  word,  plur.  D^?^;  ^\  greaty  fem.  HTha;  n£b  heari, 
^??r  ^ ^«ir/.  Compare,  however,  alsoJQihfiJtecb,  3<5^!Ji  j/4^ zw7/ return, 
plur.  nj^awi;  and  so  always,  when  the  original  short  vowel  of  the 
prefixes  of  the  Imperfect  comes  to  stand  in  an  open  syllable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  a,  which,  before  the  tone,  has  been  lengthened 
from  a,  is  retained  in  the  Perfect  consecutive  of  Qal  even  in  the 
secondary  tone,  e.g.  9p9f}};  comp.  §  49. 1. 
/  {b)  The  short,  or  pfier^ly  tone-long^^  vowels  a,  e,  o  of  the  ultima, 
especially  in  verbal  forms,  e.g.  ^5>  ^^°^*  *^f?P  qafl^;  >0?J,  vD^ 
yiqt'M;  comp.,  however,  also  poj>pJ,  PP?*]?*,  &c.,  according  to  §  47. 
m  and  0,  The  helping  vowels  are  either  entirely  omitted,  e.g. 
^JD  king  (ground-form  malk),  '^^TQ  my  king;  or  become  weakened 
into  S'wd  mobile,  or  ^wd  medium,  e.g.  "^JJ  boy,  V^^  ^If  ^.  If  the 
tone  remains  unmoved,  the  vowel  also  is  retained,  notwithstanding  the 
lengthening  of  the  word,  e.g.  ^>o^  pausal-form  for  w^. 

m  Where  the  tone  moves  forward  two  places,  the  former  of  the  two 
vowels  of  a  dissyllabic  word  may  be  shortened,  and  the  second 
changed  into  ^'wd.  Comp.  "Q*;  uwrd;  in  the  plur.  D^?*^;  with 
heavy  suffix  Dnn?^  (comp.  §  28.  i)  their  words.  On  the  shortening 
(attenuation)  of  the  ^  to  JT,  see  further,  Rem.  3. 

ft  Rem.  I.  An  ^  arising  from  aw  *  au,  or  by  an  obscuring  of  d  (see  %  9), 
sometimes  becomes  i0,  when  the  tone  is  moyed  forward,  e.g.  tripj,  Hte^?  (see 
Paradigm  Petf.  Niph) ;  HfOOJli^,  fern.  HDOD,  with  suffix  ^DOD.  Similarly  the  i, 
arising  from  (^  ^ai,m  the  Pcrfea  of  verba  lY'?  (§  75.  i)  frequently  becomes  t. 
The  not  uncommon  use  of  ^  in  a  sharpened  syllable,  as  ^i^V13  £z.  ao,  18  (for 
^gn21),  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  orthographic  licence,  although  sometimes  in  such 
cases  10  may  really  have  been  intended  by  the  K^thtbh, 

O  Of  the  vowels  of  the  £^-class,  iS  and  tone*long  0  stand  in  a  tone*bearing  closed 
final  syllable,  and  ^  in  a  toneless  syllable,  e.  g.  D^^^  he  will  arise,  C^  jussive, 

let  him  arise,  DP^  and  he  arose.    The  only  instance  of  flf  in  an  ultima  which  has 

< 
lost  the  tone  is  D">^  Ex.  16,  ao  (see  1 67.  n).    Similarly,  of  vowels  of  the  /-dass, 

f,  t,  and  e  stand  in  a  tone-bearing  closed  final  syllable,  and  /  in  a  toneless  syllable, 

e.  g.  DTJJ  he  will  raise,  DgJ  let  him  raise,  Dp^l  and  he  raised.    The  only  instance 

of  f  m  an  ultima  which  has  lost  the  tone,  is  )nrn  Judg.  9,  53  (see  §  67.  x), 

P       a.  In  the  place  of  a  Patha^  we  not  nnfrequently  find  (according  to  §  9.  5) 

a  S^gMl,  /or  ^,  as  a  modification  of  df: 

(a)  In  a  closed  antepennltima,  e.g.  *UT3K  (pr.  name)  for  VP3V ;  <»>  in  a  closed 

penultima  (eg.  ^MiT)  or  half-dosed  penultima  (e.g.  DJT^wr  hand,  toxyad^khim\ 
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In  all  these  ones  the  character  of  the  suzroanding  coosonantt  (see  §  6.  f)  has  no 
doubt  had  some  inflaence. 

(b)  Regularly  before  a  guttural  with  Qames,  where  the  doubling  g 

has  been  dropped,  provided  that  a  lengthening  of  the  Paihah  into 

Qames  be  not  necessary,  e.  g.  TTlIf  his  brothers y  for  *ahaw;  B'ns  /aise, 

for  ka^;  Ona  coal;  ^nn  the  living  (with  the  article  n) ;  DHJ^T!  Num. 

23>  iPi  &c.,  and  so  always  before  n.    Before  n  and  ^  5*^^^/  generally 

stands  only  in  the  second  syllable  before  the  tone,  e.g.  D^fJfJ  /^ 

mouniains;   ^^  the  guiU;   inunediately  before  the  tone  Pathak  is 

lengthened  into  a  (pretonic)  Qames ,  e.g.  '^^^^  D?7>  ^^^  cf.  also  ^"J?*^ 

Num.  8,  7.    Before  the  weak  consonants  M  and  n  (comp.  §  2  a.  i,  5), 

the  lengthening  of  the  Paihah  into  Qame^  almost  always  takes  place, 

eg.  aKH  the  father,  pi.  rrta«n ;  e«in  Mtf  head,  pi.  D^^^n.    Exceptions, 

•"^5  towards  the  mountain^  Gen.  14, 10,  in  the  tone-syllable,  for  hdrra; 

Vrana^  (pr.  name)  for  vraiy.    On  n  as  a  form  of  the  interrogative 

n  (n),  see  §  100.  4 ;   on  no  for  no  (TO),  §  37.  i.    Finally,  ^bjK  Ex. 

33,  3  also  comes  partly  under  this  head,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 

of  the  doubling,  for  ^f?*!|. 

(/)  As  a  modification  of  the  original  Pathai  in  the  first  class  of  the  segholate  f 
forms  (§  93,  Rem.  i),  when  a  helping  vowel  (§  38.  4)  is  inserted  after  the  second 
consonant  Thus  the  ground-form  kalb  {do^),  after  recdying  a  helping  S*gMi, 
is  modified  into  373  (also  in  modem  Arabic  pronounced  kelby,  yar^  {month)  with 
a  helping  Paiha^,  m^.  The  same  phenomenon  appears  also  in  the  forms  of  verht, 
in  cases  like  ^  (iomve  of  the  Hiph'tl  of  n^),  with  a  helping  S'gkdl,  ioxyagL 

3.   The  attenuation  of  df  to  /  occurs  very  frequently  in  a  toneless,  closed,  or  s 
half-dosed  syllable. 

(a)  In  a  firmly  closed  syllable,  tTO  his  measure,  for  ilD  Qn  a  sharpened 
syllable) ;  'plj!']*^  /  have  begotten  thee,  from  ^ITTpJ  with  the  suffix  ^  ;  comp.  Lev. 
II,  44.  Ez.  38,  33  and  §  44.  d.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  a  large  number  of 
segkplaies  from  the  ground-form  qafl,  when  combined  with  singular  suffixes,  e.g. 
^y  my  righteousness,  for  ^adqt 

{b)  In  a  half-dosed  syllable,  D3D*^  your  blood,  for  D3D^,  and  so  commonly  in  / 
the  st,  constr,plur.  of  s^holates  from  the  ground-form  qafl,  e.g.  ^133  fit)m  "Tlfl 
(ground-form  b€igd)  a  garment.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  attenuation  is 
easily  intelligible  from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  consonants.  It  is  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  the  dialects,  that  the  attenuation  was  consistently  carried 
out  in  a  very  large  number  of  noun  and  verb-forms  in  Hebrew,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  proper  place*. 

^  So  the  LXX  write  M€Axi<r<^«  for  pir^i^D. 

'  Analogous  to  this  attenuation  of  df  to  /,  it  the  Lat  tangOt  attingo;  laxus, 
prolixus;  to  the  transition  of  &  into  /(see  above.  Rem.  3),  the  Lat  carpo,  decerfo; 
spargo,  cotupergfi. 
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U       4.  S^ghdl  arises,  in  addition  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  Rem.  i  and  2,  also— 

{a)  From  the  weakening  of  a  of  the  final  syllable  in  the  isolated  cases  (H —  for 
n—-)  in  I  Sam.  38,  15  (?  see  §  48.  <0.  P»-  «o,  4  (?).  Is.  59,  5.  Prov.  34,  14  (see 
§  48.  /) ;  for  examples  of  Locative  forms  in  n —  see  §  90.  a  end. 

V       {b)  Perhaps  from  the  obtusion  of  m,  in  DHtft  you  (Arab.  *4n/tllm),  see  §  3a.  $ 

and  m,  and  in  DH^  /^  tMem  (Arab.  lahUm) ;  comp.  §  8.  r,  5. 
TC;       5.  Among  the  Hateph-sovindA  (^  is  shorter  and  lighter  than  (..,),  and  con- 
sequently the  vowel  group  ( -)  is  shorter  than  (- ) ;  e.  g.  D1*TK  E<hm^ 

bat  ^hK  {JEdomite\  shortened  at  the  beginning  because  the  tone  is  thrown 
forward ;  n6«  (^mith^  truth,  iPIDK  his  truth  ;  D^^3  hidden,  pi.  D^ojl^i ;  WajH 

but  ^WTa^ni. 

X  6.  To  the  chapter  on  vowel  changes  belongs  lastly  the  dissimilatum  of  vowels, 
i.e.  the  change  of  one  vowel  into  another  entirely  heterogeneous,  in  order  to 
prevent  two  similar,  or  at  least  closely  related  vowels,  from  following  one  another  in 
the  same  word^  Hence  vho  for  14  IS  (unless) ;  the  proper  names  KVt^  and  IjPV/l 
stand  most  probably  for  YdhH,  Ydshit"^  (-pC^np.  Cf.  also  l(\Tr\  from  pH; 
}<B^T  from  ^O^  •  fta^JJI  from  !|ta ;  Dl^J  from  stem  1^,  and  the  second  foot-note 
on  %  68.  I. 

§  28.     The  Rise  of  New  Vowels  and  SyUables. 

a  1.  According  to  §  26.  4  a  half-syllable,  i.e.  a  consonant  with  §«wS, 
(always  weakened  from  a  short  vowel,)  can  only  occur  in  close 
dependence  on  a  full  syllable.  If  another  half-syllable  with  simple 
§ewd  would  follow,  the  former  becomes  again  a  full  short  vowel'. 
This  vowel  is  almost  always  Hireq,  In  most  cases  it  is  probably  an 
attenuation  of  an  original  a,  and  never  a  mere  helping  vowel.  In 
some  instances  analogy  may  have  led  to  the  choice  of  the  f.  Thus, 
according  to  §  102.  2,  the  prefixes  3,  ?,  p  before  a  consonant  with 
(-7-)  become  ?,  ?,  ?,  e.g.  ^M,  ^B?,  nop,  before  J  they  are  pointed  as 
in  »TW3  (from  hi-yhUda,  according  to  §  24.  b)\  so  too  with  Wctw 
copulative,  e.  g.  HTVPI  for  ixfy^hUda,  The  first  half-syUable,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  short  vowel,  combines  with  the  second  to  form 
a  firmly  closed  syllable,  e.g.  ^3?  Num.  14,  3  for  Uifphol,  and  so 
almost  always  m  the  infin.  constr.  after  ^  (§  45.^);  in  isolated  cases 
also  with  3,  as  "^b]?  Jer.  17,  2. 

b  2.  Before  a  guttural  with  Hafeph  the  consonant  of  the  half-syllable 
takes  the  short  vowel  contained  in  the  Hafeph,  and  thus  arise  the 

^  Ct  Barth,  Die  NominaOfUdung  in  den  umitiuhen  Sprachen,  p.  xxix ;  A.  Miiller, 
Theologische  Studien  u.  Kritihen,  189a,  p.  177  tq. ;  with  Nestle,  ibid.  p.  573  sq. 
*  1  and  is  the  only  exception.   It  becomes  \  before  a  simple  Sndi,  comp.  §  104.  #. 
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vowel  groups  ,5-y.,  — -.,  — ^,  e.  g.  *?«,l  and  /,  18^3  jj,  nby^  /j?  j^n;^,  /\ 
pbjjlj  A?  ^a/,  *pnb  in  sickness.  On  the  Metheg  with  every  such  short 
vowel,  see  §  i6.y|  d.  Sometimes  here  also  a  fully  closed  syllable  is 
formed.  In  such  a  case,  the  consonant  of  the  half-syllable  retains  the 
short  vowel,  which  would  have  belonged  to  the  suppressed  Hateph^ 
e.  g.  ibn^  for  atonb ;  Don^  Is.  47, 14  for  DDr6  (see  §  67.  cc) ;  IDN^  but 
also  ■'DJJI^;  and  even  lif)^  Job  4,  2,  comp.  Gen.  32, 16.  So  always  in 
the  Infin.  and  Imperat.  Qal  of  the  verbs  njn  to  be  and  njn  to  Irve^  e.  g. 
'^^^^^  A>  ^,  ^'7?.  ^^  he  ye  I  even  with  fO,  as  rt^^J3>  for  which  compare 
5  102.  3;  ninj  and  be!  n^nj  and  live,  for  nVil ,  n"*nv  alone  have  ^  instead 

•  iff  "^  .IV  '  vSr'  'VJr*' 

of  f  under  the  prefix.    For  the  Metheg,  comp.;§  16, /I  c 

8.  When  a  Hateph  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  owing  to  flexional  c 
changes,  would  stand  before  a  vocal  S^wd,  it  is  changed  into  the 
short  vowel,  with  which  it  is  compounded.     This  includes  especially 
the  cases  in  which  the  Hateph  stands  under  a  guttural  instead  of 
a  quiescent  S^wd^  as  an  echo  of  the  preceding  short  vowel,  e.g.  ^''^J?,!     / 
he  will  stand  (for  nb]^),  but  plur.  VlD^  ior  yd'mrdhii,  and  ^DHJ  for    / 
nDfpJfkkil  (they  have  turned  themselves)^  1?%^^  ^hy  ^orky  comp.  §  26.  k.    ] 
The  syllables  are  to  be  divided  yS'-ni'dhti,  and  the  second  a  is  to  be 
regarded  exactly  as  the  helping  Pathah  m  "^P?,  &c^ 

4.  At  the  end  of  words,  syllables  occur  which  close  with  two  con-  d 
sonants  (§  10.  3,  §  26.  7),  but  only  when  the  latter  of  the  two  is  an 
emphatic  consonant  (D,  P)  or  a  tenuis  (viz.  3,  ^,  \  PI'),  e.  g.  tJfe'J  Ut  him 
turn  aside^  ^1  and  he  caused  to  drink,  iJHP^  ihou  (fern.)  hast  saidy  713*1 
and  he  wept,  '^^.  and  let  him  have  dominion,  3?^  and  he  took  captive. 

This  harsh  combination  of  letters  is  however  commonly  avoided  e 
by  inserting  between  the  two  final  consonants  a  helping  vowel, 
which  is  mostly  S'ghSl,  but  with  gutturals  Pathah^ ^  and  after  ^ 
Hireq^  e.  g.  i^H  and  he  revealed,  for  wayyigl;  T^,  let  it  multiply,  for 
yirb;  Khp  sanctuary,  ground-form  qudi;  /HJ  brook,  ground-form  nahl; 
^D^  *  for  l^npc^  thou  hast  sent;  H^S  ground-form  bayt.    These  helping 

*  In  Judges  16,  13  read  ^i^tW  not  (with  Opitim,  Hahn  and  others)  ^S'TWl. 

■  With  a  final  ^,  the  only  example  is  *)pin  Prov.  30,  6,  where  sereral  MSS.  and 
printed  editions  incorrectly  have  f|  without  DageS. 

'  On  the  apparent  exceptions  Kb^,  &c,  comp.  $  aa.  ^;  other  instances  in  which 
K  has  entirely  lost  its  consonantal  valaey  and  is  only  retained  orthographically,  are 
^COn  sin,  N^l  valley  (also  ^3),  «1B^  vanUy  (Job  15, 31  JC^ihtbh  W). 

*  In  this  form  (§  65.  a)  Di/ge}  len4  rqmftins  in  the  final  Taw^  although  a  vowel 
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vowels  are  of  course  always  without  the  tone,  and  disappear  before 
formative  suffixes,  e.  g.  *?hij  my  sanctuary ^  HJT?  home-ward, 
f      6.  On  the  rise  of  a  full  vowel  in  place  of  a  simile  S'wd^  under  the 
influence  of  iht pause,  see  §  29.  m;  on  initial  M  for  K,  see  §  23.  h. 

§  29.     TTie  Tone,  its  Changes  and  the  Pause, 

a  1.  The  principal  tone^re^,  according  to  the_  Masoretic  accentua- 
tion  (comp.  j  ig.  2)^  as  a  rule  on  the  final  syllable S  e.g.  ^5 >"*??> 
)W,  Dna*^,  D^^,  ?>OiJ,  Pli?— in  the  last  five  examples  on  the 
formative  additions  to  the  stem.  Less  frequently  it  rests  on  the 
penultima,  as  in  nj^  nighty  ^\^^,  ^?B,  ^;  but  a  closed  penultima 
can  only  have  the  tone  if  the  ultima  is  open  (e.g.  ^P?g,  njap,  njD^), 

whilst  a  closed  ultima  can  as  a  rule  only  be  without  the  tone^  if  the 

<       < 

penultima.  ia  open,  e.g.  D^J-*  ^35  >  compare  also  below,  No.  3. 
b       A  kind  of  counter  tone  or  secondary  stress,  as  opposed  to  the 

principal  tone,  is  marked  by  Meiheg  (§  16.  a).    Words  which  are 

closely  united  by  Maqqeph  with  the  foUowing  word  (§  16.  i)  can  at 

the  most  have  only  a  secondary  tone. 
c       2.  The  original  tone  of  a  word,  however,  frequently  shifts  its  place 

in  consequence  either  of  changes  in  the  word  itself,  or  of  its  close 

connexion  with  other  words.    If  the  word  is  increased  _at  the  end,  the 
.._tQne  is  moved  forward  {descendtt)  one  or  two  places  according  to  the 

length  of  the  addition,  e.g.  "ij^  word,  plur.  0*1?^ ;  ^yi^^.your  words; 

B^  sanctuary,  plur.  D^BHi?^;  ^'r^  with  ^nripOf.    On  the  consequent 

vowel-changes,  see  §  27.  i,  3. 
d      8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  tone  is  shifted  from  the  ultima 

to  the  penultima  lascendit) : 

(a)  In  many  forms  of  the  Imperfect,  when  Wow  consecutive  (•!  see 

§  49.  2)  is  pre6xed,  e.g.  "gj^^^  wt'U  sgy,  "^Pt^  and  he  said;  I^K  he 

will  go,  slj?.  and  he  went, 

precedes,  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  helping  PathaJ^  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  really  full  vowel,  bat  merely  as  an  orthographic  indication  of  a  very  slight 
sound,  to  help  the  correct  pronunciation.  An  analogous  case  is  *^n^  yll^d  (from 
nin.  see  §  75.  r), 

^  This  was  not  originally  the  case.  Various  linguistic  phenomena  tend  to  show 
that  the  principal  tone  originally  rested  as  a  rule  on  the  penultima.  See  the  proo& 
in  Praetorius,  ZAIV,,  1883,  p.  an  sqq.,  and  Mayer  Lambert,  Rexme  des  itudes 
juives,  voL  xx,  1890^  p.  73  sqq. ;  voL  zxr,  1893,  p.  in  sq.,  and  xxvi,  p.  53. 
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(b)  For  Avfemical  reasons,  when  a  mcMiosyllable,  or  a  word  with  ^ 
the  tone  on  the  first  syUable^  follows  a  word  with  the  tone  on  the 
ultima^  in  order  to  avoid  the  concurrence  of  two  tone-syllables*.  This 
rhythmical  retraction  of  the  tone,  however,  p^^K  3lDJ  receding^  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,)  is  only  admissible  according  to 
No.  I  above,  provided  that  the  penultima,  which  now  receives  the 
tone,  is  an  open  syllable,  (with  a  long  vowel ;  see  however  the  Rem.,) 
whilst  the  ultima,  which  loses  the  tone,  must  be  either  an  open 
syllable  with  a  long  vowel,  e.  g.  nW  KiP  Gen.  i,  5.  4, 17.  27, 25.  Ex. 
16,  29.  Ps.  5,  II.  104,  14.  Dan.  II,  13,  or  a  closed  syllable  with 
a  short  vowel,  e.g.  DH^  i^P^h  Gen.  3, 19,  Job  3, 3.  22, 28*.  'The  grave 
sufiSxes  M">  f?-»  ^9">  Vy  are  exceptions,  as  they  never  lose  the  tone. 

Sere  alone  of  the  long  vowels  can  remain  in  a  closed  ultima  which  f 
has  lost  the  tone,  but  it  then  has,  in  correct  editions,  a  retardmg 
Metheg  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  pronounced  as  S'gMl,  e.g. 
n^  "l?3r  Num.  24,  22;  comp.  Num.  17,  23.  Jud.  20,  2.  Is.  66,  3.  Jer. 
23,  29.  £zek.  22,  25.  Ps.  37,  7.  Prov.  i,  19.  In  other  cases  the 
shortening  into  S'ghSl  does  take  place,  e.  g.  QPB  D^n  who  smiteth  the 
anvil,  Is.  41, 7,  for  DJB  DT^n.  The  retraction  of  the  tone  even  occurs 
when  a  half-syllable  with  a  §«wd  mobile  precedes  the  original  tone- 
svllable,  e.g.  v  noti*!  Gen.  19,  5,  and  frequently;  "rta  '•Tjl^  Ps.  28,  i; 
*•?  Xsao  Ps.  31, 5 ;  3';n  ^JgbD  is.  14, 19 ;  as  also  when  the  tone-syllable 
of  the  second  word  is  preceded  by  a  half-syllable,  e.  g.  f  p  nnj  Gen. 
15, 7  (comp.  §  20.  c). 

According  to  the  aboTe,  it  most  be  regarded  as  anomalous  when  the  Masorm  £^ 
throws  back  the  tone  of  a  closed  ultima  upon  a  virtually  sharpened  syllable  with 
a  short  vowel,  e.g.  |3  IRK  i  Sam.  10,  5;  13  ^6VS\  Job  8,  18,  cf.  Lev.  5,  aa; 
03  pnjrp  Gen.  39, 14. 1 7.  Hos.  9,  a ;  whereas  it  elsewhere  allows  a  closed  penultima 
to  bear  the  tone  only  when  the  ultima  is  open.  Still  more  anomalous  is  the 
placing  of  the  tcme  on  a  really  sharpened  syllable,  when  the  ultima  is  closed,  as  in 

*  Even  Hebrew  frose  proceeds,  according  to  the  accentuation,  in  a  kind  of 
Iambic  rhythm.  That  this  was  intended  by  the  marking  of  the  tone,  can  be  seen 
from  the  use  of  Metheg.  Jos.  Wijnkoop  in  Darcht  hannesigah  Hve  leges  de 
accentus  Hebraicae  linguae  ascensume,  Lugd.  Bat.  1881,  endeavours  to  explain, 
on  euphonic  and  syntactical  grounds,  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  usual 
retraction  of  the  tone  does  not  occur,  e.g.  ^n  ^^2^  l8.45i  It  where  the  object 
probably  is  to  avoid  a  kind  of  hiatus ;  comp.,  however,  Amos  4,  13. 

'  The  reading  D^^  (ao  even  Opitius  and  Hahn)  Ezek.  16, 7  for  D^^  is  rightly 
described  by  Baer  as  '  error  tnrpis.* 
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7^  Dgn  a  Sam.  33, 1  (comp.  jrtB^  laj  Job  34, 19 ;  H^TJ?,'*^  Gen.  4, 24,  with  Metheg 
of  the  secondary  tone).  We  should  read  either  D^H,  or,  with  Frensdorff,  Massora 
Magna^  p.  167,  and  others,  Dj^H.  As  abnormal  forms,  comp.  futher,  Sn  ptn^l 
Ex.  4, 4  and  Uf  V'l^  Deut.  10/5. 

(c)  In  pause^  see  No.  4. 

The  meeting  of  two  tone-syllables  (No.  3,  ^  is  avoided  also  by  connecting  the 
words  with  Maqqeph,  in  which  case  the  first  word  entirely  loses  the  tone,  e.  g, 
DK?"31JI3^  and  he  wrote  there,  Jos.  8,  33. 

4,  Very  essential  changes  of  the  tone  and  of  the  vowels  are  effected 
by  the  patise.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  strong  stress  laid  on  the 
tone-syllable  in  the  last  word  of  a  sentence  (a  verse)  or  clause.  It  is 
represented  by  a  great  distinctive  accent^  SillUqy  'Athndh^  and  in  the 
accentuation  of  the  books  D"j<n,  'dt^  ixfySred,  Apart  from  these 
principal  pauses  {the  great  pause),  there  are  often  pausal  changes  {the 
iesser  pause),  with  the  lesser  distinctives,  especially  S^gotta,  Zaqeph 
qaton,  R'hhi'^^  and  even  with  Pdita,  Tiphha,  Gerei,  and  Pazer^. 
The  changes  are  as  follows : 

{a)  When  the  tone-syllable  naturally  has  a  short  vowel,  it  as  a  rule 
becomes  tone-long  in  pause,  e.g.  /O?*  ^gg;  D^P,  tW;  ^p^5»  'Jr??- 
An  a  which  has  been  modified  to  S'ghdt  usually  becomes  a  m  pause, 
e.g.  "l^g  (ground-form  qasr)  in  pause  '^f^  a  Ki.  11, 14 ;  n?>  H?  J^'"- 
22, 29 ;  also  in  2  Ki.  4,  31  read  ^P,  with  ed.  Mant,  &c.  (Baer  ^^ !) ; 
■13^  becomes  in  pause  '^?'^. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  distinct  and  sharper  d  is  intentionally  retained  in  pause, 
especially  if  the  following  consonant  be  doubled,  e.g.  V)3^  Job  4,  30,  or  ought  to 
be  doubled,  e.g.  13  Is.  8,  i,  &c.;  and  even  without  the  doubling,  e.g.  IJ  Gen. 
49,  37 ;  \3B^^ni  3  Chron.  39, 19  and  regularly  in  the  numeral  yB^Uji  four, 
Ley.  1 1, 30,  &c.  Compare  the  list  of  instances  of  pausal  d  and  ^  in  the  Appendices 
to  Baer^s  editions. 

^  In  most  cases,  probably  on  account  of  a  following  guttural  or  \  (comp.  e.  g. 
Ex.  31,  31.  Jer.  3,  9.  Ruth  4,  4.  Eccles.  11,6;  before  \  Jer.  17,  11).  "HK  \^0 
I  Sam.  7, 17,  where  a  has  munaJ^,  is  very  irregular,  but  the  lengthening  here  is 
probably  only  to  avoid  the  cacophony  sdph^l  *lt.  In  the  same  way  HJ^f^n  Ezek. 
17,  15  (with  Mahpakh  before  H)  and  D^^  Eiek.  37, 8  (with  Darga  before  g)  are 
to  be  explained.  The  four  instances  of  ^3K  for  ^^  apparently  require  a  differoit 
explanation ;  see  §  33.  r.— The  theory  of  Olshausen  and  others  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  pause  are  due  entirely  to  liturgical  considerations,  i.  e.  that  it  is  'a  convenient 
way  of  developing  the  musical  value  of  the  final  accents  by  means  of  fuller  forms  * 
in  divine  service,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  similar  phenomena  are  still  to  be 
observed  in  modem  vulgar  Arabic,  where  they  can  only  be  attributed  to  rhythmical 
reasons  of  a  general  character. 
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{b)  When  a  full,  vowel  in  a.  tpne-bearing  final  sjjlable  has  lost  the  ni 
tone  before  an  afformative^  and  has  become  vocal  S'wd^  it  is  restored 
in  pause  to  its  position  as  tone-vowel,  and,  if  short,  is  lengthened, 
e.g.  ^e?,  /em>  "^?P  fr5/75),  m  pause  rh^  (^dfald);  ^^  iimm, 
in  pause  ««09^  (from  sing.  POB^);  n«^,  nNJ>D;  ^i>D^,  ^itep^»  (sing, 
/bf^).  The  fuller  endings  of  the  Imperfect  p  and  T-r-  (§  47-  »^  and  <?) 
alone  retain  the  tone  even  when  the  original  vowd  is  restored.  In 
segholate  forms,  like  "^^^^  ^B  (ground-form  lahy^  p<^ry\  the  original 
d  returns,  though  under  the  form  of  a  tone-bearing  S^gMl^  thus  ^nj, 
^B;  original  K  becomes  /,.  e.g.  ^^n,  in  pause  ^yO;  original  ^  {fi) 
becomes  J,  e.g.  yH  (ground-form  huly\  in  pause  yh  (§  93.  x,  y,  «). 

On  the  analogy  of  such  forms  as  ^nj,  &c.,  the  shortened  Imperfects  n 
^!^^  and  ^0^  become  in  pause  ^nj,  ^nj,  because  in  the  full  forms  njn^  ^ 
w///  ^^  and  ^"^^^  he  will  live  the  I  is  attenuated  from  an  original  a. 
We  may  also  mention  here  M?^  ^^  ^^K  ii^  /<J«J^  0?^  (ground-form 
saiAm),  and  the  pron.  ^J*<  /,  in  pause  *?fc^,  as  well  as  the  restoration 
of  the  original  a  as  ^  before  the  suffix  f-^  Iky,  thee,  e.g.  T]JJ'^  thy  word, 
in  /<j«j^  TJ?1  >  ^19?^  ^  guards  thee,  in  /^ittj^  ^19?'^  >  ^^^  after  the 
prepositions  3,  ?,  HK  (HK)  the  suflfix  I—  in  pause  becomes  ^-y-,  e.g. 

(f )  This  tendency  to  draw  back  the  tone,  in  pausit.  to  the  pmuUima  o 
(as  being  the  original  tone-syllable  ?),  shows  itself  also  in  such  cases 
as  ^?i8$  /,  in  pause  ^?JK ;  HTIK  thou,  in  pause  nriK  (but  in  the  three 
poetically  accented  Books  also  fTTiJj?,  since  in  those  Books  'Athnah, 
especially  after  *6U  vfySred,  has  only  the  force  of  a  Zaqeph;  hence 
also  wbts;  Prov.  24,  4  instead  of  ^.^9?)«;  ri^  «^,  nnjj;  and  in 
other  sporadic  instances,  like  v3  Ps.  37,  20  for  v3 :  but  in  i  Sam. 
12,  25  Baer's  reading  ^BW  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  ed.  Mant,  &c. 

{d)  Conversely  all  forms   of  imperfects  consecutive,  whose  final  / 
syllable,  when  not  in  pause,  loses  the  tone  and  is  pronounced  with 
a  short  vowel,  take,  when  in  pause,  the  tone  on  the  ultima  with  a 
tone-long  vowel,  e.g.  HDJI  and  he  died,  in  pause  nt^l. 


^  Such  a  pansal  syllable  is  sometimes  farther  strengthened  by  doubling  the 
foUowing  consonant,  see  §  ao.  i, 

*  X^}Bt[  Ps.  45,  6,  comp.  also  ^p3^  Ps*  40, 15,  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way,  but  not  ^OptDn  Zech.  a,  ii,  where,  on  the  analogy  of  ^6?^  J^*  9>  3j  ^* 
shotdd  expect  ^OptDn. 

H 
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Of  other  effects  of  the  pause  we  have  still  to  mention,  (i)  the  transition  of  an  ^ 
(lengthened  from  /)  to  the  more  distinct  d  (see  above,  letter  /),  e.g.  THH  for  THTJ 
Is.  18,  5  (comp.  %  67.  v;  §  73.  ^6/) ;  i^Og  Is.  33,  9 ;  ^  i  Chron.  8,  38  (beside 
b^  [,  see  V,  37.  Cf.  :i>KaO  Is.  7. 6  (i)«atD  Ezr.  4, 7) ;  ncV  Jer.  aa,  14;  TlDD 
Ob^ao;  J e^p|>l  Ex.  31,  17;  :t5^?.W  a  Sam.  la,  15  (below,  §  51.  w)— S.R.D.]); 
■»fin  Gen.  17, 14;  njDH  i  Sam.  15,  33;  nn«n  Ps.  40,  18;  prnn  job  13.  31, 
&C.,  mostly  before  liquids  or  sibilants  (but  also  D^H  Is.  43,  aa,  and  without  the 
pause  Tiri  Lam.  3, 48).  So  also  Ijb^l  (shortened  from  ?J^)  becomes  in  pause 
!J^ ;  compare  Ip*!  Lam.  3,  a ;  pjjl  for  J JH  Jud.  19,  30.  On  S*gMl  in  /«z«j^ 
instead  of  §ere,  comp.  §  53.  n,  and  especially  §  75.  n,  on  n^ri)  Prov.  4, 4  and  7,  3. 

(3)  The  transition  from  df  to  ^  in  the  ultima ;  so  always  in  the  formula  D^^lyp 
1»J  (for  "ly )  for  ever  and  ever, 

(3)  The  pausal  Qames  in  HUhpa'el  (but  not  in  Ptel)  for  ^^r^,  e.g.  ^^fW 
Job  18, 8  for  IJ^finV  According  to  §  54.  k^  this  Qame«  is  lengthened  from  an 
original  df. 

(4)  The  restoration  of  a  final  Yodh  which  has  been  dropped  from  the  stem, 
together  with  the  preceding  vowel,  e.g.  Vfcl,  ^HK  Is.  3i,  la,  for  ^3^  VIJC^ 
the  latter  also  without  the  pause  Is.  56,9. 13 ;  comp.  Job  13,  6,  and  the  same 
occurrence  even  in  the  word  before  tht pause  Dent.  33,  37.  Is.  31, 13. 

(5)  The  transition  from  ^  or  J  to  a  in  pause :  as  n^tS^  Is.  7, 1 1,  if  it  be  a  locative 
of  %f,  and  not  rather  imperat  Qal  of  b^f;  '•W^DB'*  Gen.  43, 14  for  >ri!)bB^;  T^ 
Gen.  49,  3;  ^113^  Gen.  49,  37 ;  perhaps  also  1^*11^  i  Ki.  33,  34.  Is.  59, 17,  and 
TD^dh^  Is.  38, 17,  comp.  3  Ki.  3i,  13.  On  the  other  hand  the  regular  pausal  form 
YBT}'^,  which  is  found  as  well  as  the  ordinary  Imperfect  {^H^,  must  be  referred  to 
a  Perfect  J^Dn  (see  §  47.  A). 

(6)  When  a  Patha^  both  precedes  and  follows  a  virtually  doubled  guttural,  the 
second  becomes  a  in  pause,  and  the  first  S^ghSl,  accordiig  to  §  33.  r  and  §  17.  q, 
e.g.  ^nK  my  brothers,  m  pause  ^HK  ;  comp.  DHiDJ  Deut.  33,  36.  Num.  8,  7.  33, 19. 
Ezek.  5, 13.  Ps.  135, 14.— On  pausal  Sere,  for  S^^MI,  in  infin.,  imperat,  and  imperf. 
of  verbs  rKO»  see  §  75.  hA»  • 
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SECOND    PART. 

ETYMOLOGY,  OR  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

§  80.     Stem  and  Roots  ^:  Bilikral^  Tr titter aly  and  Quadriliteral, 

1.  Stems  in  Hebrew,  as  in  the  other  Semitic  languages,  have  this  ^ 
peculiarity,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  them  consist  of  three  con- 
sonants. On  these  the  meaning  essentially  depends,  while  the  various 
modifications  of  the  idea  are  expressed  rather  by  changes  in  the 
vowels,  e.g.  PP?  he  was  deep,  ptD^  deep,  POV  depth,  pD?  a  valley,  plain. 
Such  a  stem  may  be  either  a  verb  or  a  noun,  and  the  language 
commonly  exhibits  both  together,  e.g.  jnj  he  has  sown,  jnj  seed;  D?n 
he  was  wise,  D^t^  a  wise  man.  For  practical  purposes,  however, 
it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  regard  as  the  stem  the  3r</  pers.  sing. 
Per/.  Qal  (see  §  43),  since  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  the  verb, 
without  any  formative  additions.  Not  only  are  the  other  forms  of 
the  verb  referred  to  this  stem,  but  also  the  nouu-fortoa*  and  .  the 
large  Jiumber  of  particles  derived  from  nouns;  e.g.  PI?  he  was 
righteotis,  p^?  righteousness,  V^^S  righteous,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  language,  as  we  have  it,  exhibits  only  the  verbal  b 
stem  without  any  corresponding  noun-form,  e.g.  ^P?   to  stone,  pnj 

to  bray ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  noun  is  sometimes  without  the 

<  < 

corresponding  verb,  e.g.  J5?  stone,  SJJ  south.  Since,  however,  the 
nominal  or  verbal  stems,  which  are  not  now  found  in  Hebrew,  for 
the  most  part  occur  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  Semitic  dialects, 
it  may  be  assumed,  as  a  rule,  that  Hebrew,  when  a  living  language, 
also  possessed  them.  Thus,  in  Arabic,  the  verbal  stem  'dbind  {to 
become  compact,  hard)  corresponds  to  J5?>  ^^^  ^^®  verb  n*gab  {to  be 
dry,  arid)  in  Aramaic  to  33 J. 

^  On  the  questions  discussed  in  this  section  compare  the  bibliography  at  the 
head  of  §  79. 

H  2 
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Rem.  I.  The  Jewish  grammarians  call  the  stem  (i.e.  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  Perf. 
Q^)>  fi^fe^  I'oot,  Hence  it  became  customary  among  Christian  grammarians  to 
call  the  stem  radix,  and  its  three  consonants  literae  radicaleSy  in  contradistinction 
to  the  liierae  serviUs  ox  formative  letters.  On  the  coirect  use  of  the  term  root,  see 
letter^. 

a.  Others  r^ard  the  three  stem-consonants  as  a  root,  in  the  sense  that,  considered 
as  vowelless  and  unpronounceable,  it  represents  the  common  foundation  of  the  verbal 
and  nominal  stems  developed  from  it,  just  as  in  the  vegetable  world,  from  which 
the  figure  is  borrowed,  stems  grow  from  the  hidden  root,  e.g. 

Root :  *]/t3,  the  indeterminate  idea  of  ruling. 


Verb-stem,  ?|2^  he  has  reigned.  Noun-stem,  !|Sd  king. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  language,  however,  this 
hypothesis  of  unpronounceable  roots,  with  indeterminate  meaning,  is  fruitless. 
Moreover,  the  term  root,  as  it  is  generally  undeistood  by  linguists,  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  Semitic  triliteral  stem  (see  No.  2)^ 
e  3.  The  3rd  sing.  Perf.  Qal,  which,  according  to  the  above,  is  usually  regarded, 
both  lexicographically  and  grammatically,  as  the  ground-form,  is  generally  in 
Hebrew  a  dissyllable,  e.  g.  /@p.  The  monosyllabic  forms  have  only  arisen  through 
contraction  (according  to  the  traditional  explanation),  from  stems  which  had 
a  weak  letter  0  or  ^)  for  their  middle  consonant,  e.g.  DP  from  q&7vdm ;  or  from 
stems  whose  second  and  third  consonants  are  identical,  e.g.  *yi  and  "^l^f  (compare, 
however,  below,  (  67).  The  dissyllabic  forms  have  themselves  no  doubt  arisen, 
through  a  loss  of  the  final  vowel,  from  trisyllables,  e.  g.  7D^  from  q&t&ld,  as  it  is 
still  in  Arabic. 

/  2.  The  law  of  the  triliteral  stem  is  so  strictly  observed  in  the 
formation  of  verbs  and  nouns  in  Hebrew  (and  in  the  Semitic  languages 
generally),  that  the  language  has  sometimes  adopted  artificial  methods 
to  preserve  at  least  an  appearance  of  triliteralism  in  monosyllabic 

stems,  e.g.  D*^  for  D^,  in  the  Imperfect  Qal  of  verbs  jK'y.    Even 

such  nouns,  as  3t<  father,  DK  mother,  ntjl  brother,  which  were  formerly 
all  regarded  as  original  monosyllabic  forms  (nomna  primitivd),  may, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  have  arisen  from  mutilation  of  a  triliteral  stem. 

g  On  the  other  hand,^^Jgtrge  number  of  triliteral  stems  really  point 
_to_  a  biliteral  base,  which  may  be  properly  called  a  root  (radix 
primaria,  hiliteralis),  since  it  forms  the  starling-point  for  several 
triliteral  modifications  of  the  same  fundamental  idea.  Though  in 
themselves  unpronounceable,  these  roots  are  usually  pronounced 
with  5  between  the  two  consonants,  and  are  represented  in  writing 

^  Compare  Philippi,  'Der  Grundstamm  des  starken  Verbums  im  Semitischen 
und  sein  Verhaltniss  sur  Wurzel,'  in  Morgenldndische  Forschungen,  Leipz.  1875, 
pp.  69-106. 
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by  the  sign  -s/,  e.g.  >/"0  as  the  root  of  ^y  nn3^  ntt),  n?«.  The 
reduction  of  a  stem  to  the  underlying  root  may  generally  be  accom- 
pHshed  with  certainty  when  the.  stem  exhibits  one  weak  consonant 
with  two  strong  ones,  or  when  the  second  and  third  consonants  are 
identical.  Thus  e.g.  the  stems  ^?^,  ^*^y  •^^'J,  n3^  may  all  be  traced 
to  the  idea  of  striking^  breakings  and  the  root  common  to  them  all  _ 
is  evidently  the  two  strong  consonants  *p  {dak?i),  Yery  frequently, 
however,  the  extension  of  the  root  into  a  stem  is  effected  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  consonant,  especially,  it  seems,  a  sibilant,  liquid 
or  guttural.  Finally,  farther  modifications  of  the  same  root  occur 
when  either  the  consonants  of  the  root,  or  the  letter  which  has  been 
added,  changes  into  a  kindred  letter,  according  to  the  laws  of  sound- 
change  (see  the  examples  given  below).  Usually  such  a  change  in 
the  sound  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  shade  of  meaning. 

Examples :  from  the  root  yp  (no  doabt  onomatopoetic,  or  imitating  a  soimd),  which  h 
represents  the  ftmdamental  idea  of  carving  off,  cutting  inpieces,  are  derived  imme- 
diately :  ppp  and  n!(p  to  cut^  to  cut  off;  the  latter  metaph.  to  decide,  to  judge 
(whence  P^»  Arab.  qa4h  ^  J^g^)  \  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ffi  ^^  shear,  ^^  to  tear,  to 
break,  ^3^5  '^  ^^^  ^^^»  ^3??  ^^  ^"^  ^  '^  ^^^^'  W>^  *  softer  sibilant  \ffp^  Dp, 
whence  DD^  to  cut  off,  V^  and  nto  to  peel  off,  to  rub  off.  With  a  Ungual  instead 
of  the  sibilant,  Dp,  Hp,  whence  30^  to  cut  in  pieces,  to  ^destroy,  70^  to  cut  doTxm, 
to  kill,  Vf^  to  tear  off,  to  pluck  off,  i*1^  to  cut  in  pieces,  to  cleave.  With  the  initial 
letter  softened,  the  same  root  becomes  D3,  whence  np3  to  cut  off,  and  Dp3 
to  shave;  comp.  also  D^^  Syr.  to  slay  (to  sacrifice),  to  kill.  With  the  greiatest 
softening  to  W  and  l^*  tW  to  cut  off,  to  shear;  ntj  to  hew  stone;  Wl,  DW,  Pg,  /^i 
■^13  to  cut  off,  to  tear  off,  eat  up;  similarly  Hia  to  cut  into,  JHI  to  cut  off; 
comp.  also  ma^  P|ia,  "^^3,  Allied  to  this  root  also  is  the  series  of  stems  which 
instead  of  a  palatal  begin  with  a  gattnral  sound  (n),  e.g.  *7*in  to  split,  cut; 
comp.  also  hn,  plH,  niH,  BhH,  and  further  Wn,  pn,  mn,  HH,  3011,  DDH, 
5|lDn,  i>Dn,  Don,  qon,  aw,  n!fn,  pm,  n^m  in  the  Lexicon. 

The  root  DH  expresses  the  sound  of  humming,  which  is  made  with  the  mouth 
closed  (jjM)  ;  hence  Dpn,  DVl,  HDn,  DHJ  (^^?)>  'A^^*  hdmhama,  to  buu,  to  hum, 
to  snarl,  &c. 

As  developments  from  the  root  JH  comp.  the  stems  "IJ^  ^  Tjl,  DJl,  yyj,  JYJ, 
C!^ .  Not  less  numerous  are  the  developments  of  the  root  11  pfi,  7fi)  and 
many  others. 

On  closer  investigation  of  this  subject  the  following  observations  suggest 
themselves: 

{a)  These  roots  are  mere  abstractions  from  stems  in  actual  use,  and  are  themselves   i 
not  in  use.    They  merely  represent  the  hidden  germs  (semina)  of  the  stems  which 
appear  in  the  language.  Yet  these  stems  are  sometimes  so  short  as  to  consist  simply 
of  the  elements  of  the  root  itself  e.g.  DQ  to  be  finished,  7^  light.    The  ascertain- 
ing of  the  root  and  its  meaning,  although  in  many  ways  very  difficult  and 
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imcgrtftinj  is  of  gre^t  lericopaphicai  importance.  It  is  a  wholly  different  and 
much  contested  question  whether  there  ever  was  a  period  in  the  development 
of  the  Semitic  languages  when  merely  bilHeral  roots,  either  rigidly  isolated  or 
combined  with  inflexions,  served  for  the  communication  of  thought.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  have  to  be  admitted,  that  the  language  at  first  expressed  extremely 
few  elementary  ideas,  which  were  only  gradually  extended  in  order  to  denote  more 
delicate  shades  of  meaning.  At  all  events  this  process  of  transformation  would 
belong  to  a  period  of  the  language  which  is  entirely  beyond  our  critical  grasp. 
At  the  most  only  the  gradual  extension  of  stems  by  means  of  sound-change 
(see  below)  can  be  historically  proved. 

k  {b)  Many  of  these  monosyllabic  words  are  clearly  imitations  of  sounds,  and 
sometimes  coincide  with  roots  of  a  similar  meaning  in  the  Indo-Germanic  family 
of  languages  {%  i.  h).  Of  other  roots  there  is  definite  evidence  that  Semitic 
linguistic  consdoumesB  regarded  them  as  onomatopoetic,  whilst  the  Indo-Germanic 
instinct  fails  to  recognize  in  them  any  imitation  of  sound. 

/  (0  Stems  with  the  harder^  stronger  consonants  are  in  general  (§  6.  r)  to  be 
ziegaxded..aaihe.olderj  whilst  a  number  of  later  stems  probably  arose  from  them, 
through  softening  of  the  consonants ;  compare  Itfi  and  *1t3,  ^li  and  pnb^, 
pjnr  and  pyt,  ybv  and  ti>y,  Xhv ;  Pfn  and  :]3n,  and  the  almost  invariable  change 
of  initial  1  to  *.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  harder  stems  have  only  been 
adopted  at  a  later  period  from  Aramaic,  e.  g.  HPID,  Hebr.  nyn.  Finally  in  many 
cases  the  harder  and  softer  stems  may  have  been  in  use  together  from  the  first, 
since  frequently,  by  a  kind  of  sound-painting,  the  intensive  action  was  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  less  intensive ;  see  above  ytp  to  cuty  TT)I  to  shear ^  &c. 
m  {d)  When  two  consonants  are  united  to  form  a  root  they  are  usually  either 
both  emjjhatic  or  both  middle-hard  or  both  soft,  e.  g.  J^,  Dp,  D3,  W,  ^3  never  J^D^ 
Y\  03,  D3,  tp.  Within  (triliteral)  stems  the  first  and  second  consonants  are  never 
identical.  The  apparent  exceptions  are  either  cases  where  the  root  is  reduplicated, 
e.g.  rm  (Ps.  4a,  5.  Is.  38,  15),  Arabic  K*1K*1,  or  result  from  other  causes,  comp. 
e.  g.  na3  in  the  Lexicon.  The  first  and  third  consonants  are  very  seldom  identical 
except  in  what  are  called  concave  stems  (with  middle  ^  or  ^),  e.  g.  p3,  p2f ; 
comp.,  however,  \X^^  fW,  BIDB^,  Bht5^,  and  on  V7y  Job  39,  30,  see  $  55./  The 
second  and  third  consonants  are  on  the  other  hand  very  frequently  identical, 
sec  $67*. 

n  {e)  The  softening  mentioned  under  letter  /  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  strong 
consonants,  especially  when  in  the  middle  of  the  stem,  actually  pass  into  vowels : 
compare  §  a8.  o^  and  /tKty  for  TjhtS.  Lev.  16,  8  sqq.  The  numerous  instances 
adduced  by  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  L  393,  require  a  good  deal  of  sifting. 

O  if)  Some  of  the  cases  in  which  triliteral  stems  cannot  with  certainty  be  traced 
bade  to  a  MUteral  root,  may  be  due  to  a  combination  of  two  roots — a  simple 
method  of  forming  expressions  to  correspond  to  more  complex  ideas. 

p  -aa-l0.-aL_fiecQlidaix  stage  in  the  development  of  the  language 
hi*1nng  stpmR  nf  ibux;.  QT.  eveu  (in  the  case  of  nouns)  of  five  con- 

*  Consonants  which  are  not  found  together  in  roots  and  stems  are  called 
incompatible.  They  are  chiefly  consonants  belonging  to  the  same  class,  e.  g.  33, 
p3,  pa,  on,  on,  5|2,  no,  nt,  Dt,  jn,  Oy,  y«,  yn,  &c.,  or  in  the  reverse  order. 
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sonants ^  They  arise  from  an  extension  of  the  triliteral  stem:  (a) 
by  addition  of  a  fourth  stem-consonant ;  (b)  in  some  cases  perhaps 
by  composition  and  contraction  of  two  triliteral  stems,  by  which 
means  even  quinquiliteraU  are  produced.  Stem-forms  which  have 
arisen  from  the  mere  repetition  of  one  or  two  of  the  three  original 
stem-consonants,  e.g.  "^D^DD  from  npiD,  are  usually  not  regarded 
as  quadriliterals^  but  as  conjugational  forms  (§  55) ;  so  also  the  few 
words  which  are  formed  with  the  prefix  ^^  as  ^^^j^?^  flame  fi-om  ^n^, 
corresponding  to  the  Aramaic  conjugation  Saph*tl,  '^^!>^, 

Rem.  on  (a)  The  letters  r  and  I,  especially,  are  inserted  between  the  first  and  q 
second  radicals,  e.g*  Dp3,  Dpi?  te  eat  up;  }S^T\^ :sz)S^  sceptre;  n&^|>!  hot 
wind  from  ^  to  glow.  The  insertion  of  an  r  is  especially  frequent  in  Syriac 
Comp.  Aram,  ^a")?  to  roll,  expanded  fix)m  735-  (conjugation  Pa*el^  coirespondibg 
to  the  Hebrew  Ptel),  In  Latin  there  is  a  similar  expansion  oifidf  scid,  tud,  jug 
intoflndoy  scindo,  iundoyjungo.  At  the  end  of  words  the  expansion  is  principally 
made  by  7  and  J,  e.  g.  JPJ  axe,  7D"13  orchard  (from  D^3),  7^??  corolla  (5^33  cup)  ; 
comp.  §  85.  xi. 

Rem.  on  (fi)  Forms  such  as  ^l^Sf  frog,  n^2f5n  meadow-sajfron,  were  long    r 
regarded   as  compounds,  though  the  explanation  of  them  all  was  uncertain. 
Many  words  of  this  class,  which  earlier  scholars  attempted  to  explain  from  Hebrew 
sources,  have  since  proved  to  be  loan-words  {%  i.  f ;,  and  consequently  drop  out 
of  the  question. 

4,  A^e^ial  class  of  formations,  distinct  from  the  fully  developed  s 
stems  of  three  or  four  consonants,  are  («)  the  Inierjecltans  (§  105), 
which,  as  being  immediate  imitations  of  natural  sounds,  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  ordinary  formative  laws;  {b)  the  Pronouns.  Whether 
these  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  mutilated  remains  of  early  developed 
stems,  or  as  relics  of  a  period  of  language  when  the  formation  of 
stems  followed  different  laws,  must  remain  undecided.  At  all  events, 
the  many  peculiarities  of  their  formation'  require  special  treatment 
(§  32  sqq.).  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  particles  (adverbs, 
prepositionSj^  conjunctions)  seem  to  have  arisen  in  Hebrew  from  fully 
developed  stems,  although  in  many  instances,  in  consequence  of 
extreme  shortening,  the  underlying  stem  is  no  longer  recognizable 
(see  §  99  sqq.). 

*  In  Hebrew  they  are  comparatively  rare,  but  more  numerous  in  the  other 
Semitic  languages,  especially  in  £tbiopic. 

'  Comp.  Hupfeld,  *  System  der  semitischen  Demonstrativbildung  und  der  damit 
znsammenhangenden  Pronominal-  und  Partikelnbildung,*  in  the  Zeitschr,  fiir  die 
Kunde  des  Morgenl.y  vol.  iL  pp.  134  sqq.,  427  sqq. 
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§  81.     Grammaiical  Structure, 

L  The  formation  of  the  parts  of  speech  from  the  stems  (derivation) 

and  inflexion  are  effected  in  two  ways:   (a)  internallx  by  changes 

in  the  stem  itself,  particularly  in  its  vowels ;   (3)  externally  by  the 

addition  of  formative  syllables  before  or  after  it.    The  expression 

of  grammatical  relations  periphrastically  by  means  of  separate  words 

(e.g.  the  comparative  degree  and  some  case-relations  in  Hebrew) 

belongs,  not  to  et)rmology,  but  to  syntax. 

The  external  method  (letter  (^))  of  forming  words,  viz.  by  affixing  formative 
syllables,  which  occurs  e.g.  in  Egyptian,  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the  more 
ancient.  Yet  other  families  of  language,  and  particularly  the  Semitic,  at  a  very 
early  period  had  recourse  also  to  the  internal  method,  and  during  their  youthful 
vigour  widely  developed  their  power  of  forming  derivatives.  But  the  continuous 
decay  of  this  power  in  the  later  periods  of  language  made  syntactical  circumlocu- 
tion more  and  more  necessary.  The  same  process  may  be  seen  also  e.  g.  in  Greek 
(including  modem  Greek),  and  in  Latin  with  its  Romance  offshoots. 

2.  Both  methods  of  formation  exist  together  in  Hebrew.  The 
internal  mode  of  formation  by  means  of  vowel  changes  is  tolerably 
extensive  (/©g,  /P5>  ^^\  ^^>  ^^5*  ^^O'  '^^^  is  accompanied  in 
numerous  cases  by  external  formation  also  (^^^n,  ^?pD,  -'Op?,  &c.), 
and  even  these  formative  additions  again  are  subject  to  mtemal 
change,  e.g.  ^^7>  ^^f*?*  The  addition  of  formative  syllables  occurs, 
as  in  almost  all  languages,  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  the  persons 
of  the  verb,  where  the  meaning  of  the  affixed  syllables  b  for  the 
most  part  still  perfectly  clear  (see  §§  44,  47).  It  is  also  employed 
to  distinguish  gender  and  number  in  the  verb  and  noun.  (3f  case- 
endings,  on.  the  contrary^  only  scanty  traces,  remain  in  Hebrew 
(see  §  90). 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE  PRONOUN. 


§  82.     The  Personal  Pronoun.     The  Separate  Pronoun. 

1.  The  pereonal  pronoun  (as  well   as   the   pronoun   generally)  a 
belongs  to  the  oldestimd  simplest  elements  of  the  language  (§  30.  s). 

It  should  be  considered  be/ore  the  verb,  since  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  verbal  inflexion  (§§  44,  47). 

2.  The  independent  principal  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  serve  b 
(like  the  Gk.  /yw,  ov,  and  the  Lat.  ego,  tUy  and  their  plurals)  almost 
solely  to  emphasize  the  nominative-subject  (see,  however,  §  135.  2).  - 
They  are  as  follows: 

Singular, 

I.  Ceww.  ^?i«,  in  pause  ^i^\\j 
^?«,  in  pause  ^?«     j 

^m.  nny  (9S),  in  pause 

A       nwornri^ 

/?«^0?»  properly  ^nfc?), 

V        in  pause  ^ 
-  \m.  Wn  he  (//). 


^ihou. 


(/.  «^'^  she  {il). 


Plural. 

I.  Com.  ^njK,  in  pause  WJg 
(W3,in/aiw^^n5),(WK)J 


we. 


int.  D58  I 

•t/njn|j(n|ris);friK(i5st)p- 

(>«.Dq{-Dn),n^n  1/^. 

I  /  "15  ziitt prefixes  fn,  jn  J 


The  forms  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  the  less  common.  A  table  of  these 
pronouis  with  their  shortened  forms  {pronominal  suffixes)  is  given  in  Paradigm  A 
at  the  end  of  this  Grammar. 

Remarks. 

I.  First  Person. 

I.  The  form  ^3)M  is  less  frequent  than  ^^  K    The  former  occors  in  Phoenician,    c 

•      |T  *  •  -J 

^  On  the  prevalence  of  ^3l)M  in  the  earlier  Books  compare  the  statistics  collected 
by  Giesebrecht  in  ZAW.  1881,  p.  351  sqq.,  partly  ccmtested  by  Driver  in  the 
Journal  of  Philology^  1883,  vol.  xi.  p.  33a  sqq.,  (but  cfc  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
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Moabite  and  Assyrian,  but  in  no  other  of  the  kindred  dialects  ^ ;  from  the  latter 
the  suffixes  are  derived  ($  33).  The  6  most  probably  results  from  an  obscnring 
of  an  original  a  (comp.  Aram.  K])M,  Arab.  ^dmC),  The  pausal  form  ^^  occurs 
not  only  with  small  disjnnctive  accents,  but  even  with  conjmictives ;  so  always  in 
^^  ^n  oj  /  live  I  also  Is.  49, 18  with  Monah,  Ps.  119,  25  with  Merkha  (which 
however  has  been  altered  from  D«ht)  and  twice  in  MaL  i,  6.  In  all  these  cases 
there  is  manifestly  a  disagreement  between  the  vocalization  already  established  and 
the  special  laws  followed  by  the  system  of  accentuation. 

d  2.  The  formation  of  the  plural  in  this  and  the  other  persons,  exhibits  a  certain 
analogy  with  that  of  the  noun,  while  at  the  same  time  (like  the  pronouns  of  other 
languages)  it  is  characterized  by  many  differences  and  peculiarities.  The  short 
form  1])K  /\3tC)  from  which  the  suffix  is  derived  occurs  only  in  Jer.  4J,  6  JC*ihtbh. 
The  form  Uno  (comp.  $  19.  ^)  only  in  Ex.  16,  7.  8,  Num.  32,  31,  Lam.  3,  4a  ; 
^n^  in  pause.  Gen.  4a,  11 ;  in  Arabic  ndf^nu  is  the  regular  form.  In  the  Mi£na 
1^  (^^)  i^AS  altogether  supplanted  the  longer  forms. 

e  3.  The  Pronoun  of  the  ist  person  only  is,  as  a  rule  in  languages,  of  the  common 
gender^  because  the  person  who  is  present  and  speaking  needs  no  further  indication 
of  gender,  as  does  the  and  person,  who  is  addressed  (in  Greek,  Latm,  English,  &c, 
this  distinction  is  also  lacking),  and  still  more  the  3rd  person  who  is  absent 

11.  Second  Person. 

f       4.   The  forms  of  the  and  person  iTTIK,  W^,  Dnijl,  HDrilJI,  &c.,  are  contracted  from 

anta,  &c.    The  kindred  languages  have  retained  the  n  before  the  n»  e.  g.  Arab. 

*6ntc^  fem.  *dnti^  thou ;  pi.  'dntum,  fem.  *aniUnnaj  ye.    In  Syriac  rU^jt^  fem.  ^fU^jt 

are  written,  but  both  are  pronounced  *at.    In  Western  Aramaic  IH^HI  is  usual  for 

both  genders. 
g       ri^  (without  n)  occurs  five  times,  e.  g.  Ps.  6,  4,  always  as  KUhtbk^  with  HJTIIJt 

as  Q^ri,    In  three  places  ]n^  appears  as  a  masculine.  Num.  11,15.   Deut  5,  34. 

Ezek.  a8,  14. 
h       The  feminine  form  was  originally  ^ri^  as  in  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Ethiopic.    This 

form  is  found  seven  times  as  K^thtbh  (Jud.  17,  a.  i  KL  14,  a.  a  Ki.  4, 16.  33.  8,  i. 

Jer.  4,  30.  Ezek.  36, 13)  and  appears  also  in  the  corresponding  personal  ending 

of  verbs  (see  (  44./)  especially,  and  necessarily,  before  suffixes,  as  ^J^W^C^,  $  59- 1>  ^/ 
comp.  also  i  as  the  ending  of  the  and  fem.  sing,  of  the  Imperative  and  Imperfect 
The  final  i  was,  however,  gradually  dropped  in  pronunciation,  just  as  in  Syriac 
(see  above,  letter/)  it  was  eventually  only  written,  not  pronounced.  The  ^  therefore 

Testament,  p.  147,  bottom,  ed.  6,  p.  155,)  as  well  as  by  Delitzsch,  Genesis,  1887, 
p.  a8;  fundamentally  established  by  Konig  in  Theologische  Studien  u,  Kriiik,  1893, 
pp.  464  sqq.  and  478,  and  in  his  Einleitung  in  das  A,  7".,  p.  168,  &c.  In  some 
of  the  latest  Books  (see  the  Lexicon)  ^3;)K  is  not  found  at  all,  and  hardly  at  all 
in  the  Talmud. 

'  In  Phoenician  and  Moabite  (the  inscription  of  M^',  line  i)  it  is  written  *j;)Ky 
without  the  final  ^-— .  In  Punic  it  was  pronounced  anec  (Plant  Poen,  5,  i,  8) 
or  anech  (5,  a,  35).  Comp.  Schrbder,  Phoniz,  Sprache,  p.  143.  In  Assyrian  the 
corresponding  form  is  anaku,  in  ancient  Egyptian  anek,  Coptic  anok,  nok. 
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finallj  dinppeared,  and  benoe  the  Masorete^  even  in  these  seren  passages,  hare 
pointed  the  woid  in  the  text  as  "^^  to  indicate  the  ^r/n^  (see  %  17).  The  same 
final  ^._  appears  in  the  rare  (Aramaic)  forms  of  the  snffiz  ^3.1,  ^3^-1.  iSh  5^*  9i)* 

5.  The  plnnils  tSPf^  and  |inM  (I!^),  with  the  tone  on  the  ultima  (comp.  \  39.  a),  i 
are  ohtnse  forms  (comp.  %  27. »)  fix)m  IW!^  (Arab.  'dnhUm,  Aram.  JVltjt^  |VOK) 
and  pmjt  or  pri^  (Arab,  'dntinna,  Aram.  priK,  pri3K).  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  fict, 
that  the  suffixes  with  the  and  person  plur.  perf.  are  added  to  the  termination  V), 
instead  of  DTI^  fJJ.  The  form  JJPIgt  is  found  only  in  Ezek.  34,  31  (so  Qiml^i 
expressly,  others  ^J^K) ;  rU^K  (for  which  some  MSS.  have  Hl^)  only  four  times, 
Tiz.  Gen.  31, 6.  Ezek.  13,  11.  ao.  34, 17 ;  in  13,  ao  D^ljt  (before  a  D)  is  also  used 
as  feminine. 

III.  Third  Person. 

6.  (fl)  In  Wn  and  K^H  {Jiii  and  hf)  th«LKXcWTCspon4ing  to  the  *Eli(qfprttlm0i'  A 
ri^in  Arabie>  comp,  i  13*  0  might  have  been  added  only  as  an  orthographic  closing 
of  the  final  long  Towel,  as  in  ¥X?^  ^^J)  ^^    "^^  K  ^>  however,  always  written 

in  the  case  of  the  separate  pronoansS  and  only  as  a  tcmeleas  suffix  {%  33.  a)  does 
KVl  appear  as  VI,  while  MNl  becomes  H.  In  Arabic  (as  in  Syriac)  they  are  written 
in  and  ^n  but  pronounced  hihvd  and  hiyd,  and  in  Vulgar  Arabic  even  hdwwa  and 
hiyya.  This  Arabic  pronunciation  alone  would  not  indeed  be  dedsiTe,  since  the 
vowel  complement  might  have  arisen  from  the  more  consonantal  pronunciation  of  the 
1  and  ^;  but  the  Ethiopic  W/^  (-  hu'a-t^)  for  KVl,  ye^H  (=  hi^a-tf)  for  N^H 
(compare  also  the  Assjrrian  ya-u-a  for  KVl)^  shew  that  the  K  was  original  and 
indicated  an  early  consonantal  termination  of  the  two  words:  comp.  Noldeke, 
ZDMG,  XX.  459.  According  to  Phillppi  (ibid,  xxviii.  17a  and  xxix.  371  sqq.) 
KVl  arose  firom  a  primitive  Semitic  ha-va^  K^H  from  ha-ya, 

(^)  The  form  KVl  also  stands  in  the  consonantal  text  {K*thtbh)  of  the  PenU-  / 
tench'  (with  the  exception  of  eleven  places)  for  they^m.  H^n.  In  all  such  cases 
the  Masora,  by  the  punctuation  Kin,  has  indicated  the  (^ri  K^il  (^r/  perpetuum, 
see  §  17).  Xhfi  common  ezplanation  r^ards  this  pbenom^noQ  as  an  archaism 
(similar  to  the  epicene  use  of  *iy^  for  boy  and  girl)  which,  was  incorrectly  removed 
hy  ^hf  MftKnrH-^,  _This  assumption  isy  however,  clearly  untenable^  if  we  consider 
(i^  that  no  other  Semitic  UwgHage  i$  without  th? .quite  indispensable  distinction  of 
gender  in  thq  HT^^^^  pronoun  of  the  ard  pexs.;  (a)  that  thU  distinction  does 
occur  eleven  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  in  Gen.  ao,  5.  38,  35.  Num.  5, 13.  14 
Kin  and  K^n  are  close  to  one  another ;  (3)  that  outside  the  Pentateuch  it  is  found 
throughout  the  oldest  documents,  so  that  the  K^n  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
becai^ subsequently  adopted  from  the  Aramaic;  (4)  that  those  parts  of  the  book 
of  Joshua  which  certainly  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  sources  of  the 
Pentateuch,  know  nothing  of  this  epicene  use  of  K^n .    Consequently  there  only 

'  In  the  inscription  of  King  MM  (see  %  a.  a),  Unes  6  and  a7,  we  even  find 
Kn  for  KV1 ;  and  in  the  inscription  of  'Elmun'azar,  line  a  a,  for  K^n. 

'  Also  in  twelve  places  in  the  Babylonian  Codex  of  916  A.D. ;  comp.  Baer, 
Eze€hiel,  p.  108  sq.;  Buhl,  JCanan  u.  Text  dts  A.  T,  (Lpz.  1891),  p.  343. 
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remains  the  hypothesis,  that  the  writing  of  ftttn  foy  lyp^  rests  on  an  orthographical 
.. .  p^qnliarity  which  in  some  recension  of  the  Pentateuch-text  was  almost  consistently 
followed,  but  was  afterwatds  very  properly  rejected  by  the  Masoretes.  The 
orthography  was,  however,  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch-text  alone,  since  it  is  un- 
necessaiy  to  follow  the  Ma^ra  in  writing  feOn  for  ((Vl  in  i  Ki.  17,  15.  Is.  30, 33. 
Job  31,  II,  or  Wn  for  ton  in  Ps.  73,  16.  Eccles.  5,  8.  i  Chron.  39,  16.  The 
Samaritan  recension  of  the  Pentateuch  has  the  correct  form  in  the  K^thtbh 
throughout  The  conjecture  of  Levy  is  deserving  of  every  consideration,  viz.  that 
originally  ft^H  was  written  for  both  forms  (see  letter  ky  note),  and  was  almost 
everywhere,  irrespective  of  gender,  expanded  into  tOil.  Comp.  for  the  whole 
question  Delitzsch  in  the  Zeitschrifl  fur  Kirckliche  WUsenschaft  und  Kirchliches 
Leben,  i.  393  sqq.,  and  Kuenen,  EinUUung  ins  A,  71,  and  ed.  i.  %  16  n.  *j 
(«  The  HexaU%uh,  p.  321  fc),  [also  Driver,  Leviticus,  in  Haupt*s  Bible,  p.  25  f.] 
ffl  7.  The  plural  fonns  Dn  (ntSTJ)  and  X\V\  i^SXxx  prefixes  JH,  JH)  appear  to  be  formed 
from  K^il  and  K^H,  as  DM^  is  from  nJ^|(t.  In  Arabic,  where  they  are  pronounced 
hUmj  hUnna,  the  obscure  vowel-sound  has  remained,  wliile  in  Hebrew,  in  the  suffix- 
forms  Dn  and  }n ,  it  becomes  an  obtuse  S*ghdl  (comp.  $  27.  v).    The  H in  %XGX\ 

and  nsn  has  no  doubt  a  demonstrative  force.  In  Western  Aram.  }ten.  ten 
(}^n,  }tiK),  Syr.  heni^n  (^enUn),  Arab.  hsSmi^  (the  archaic  form  of  hum),  and 
Ethiop.  tSm4  there  is  an  ^  or  id  appended,  which  in  Hebrew  seems  to  reappear 
in  the  poetical  suffixes  to,  to_l-,  \OjL,  (§  58.  g). 
ft  In  some  passages  ntsn  stands  for  the  feminine  (Zech.  5, 10.  Cant.  6, 8.  Ruth  i|  aa ; 
comp.  the  use  of  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  masc  for  the  3rd  fem.,  §135.^  and  ( 1 45 .  /).  The 
quite  anomalous  Drr^J  a  Ki  9, 18  should  be  altered  into  Dn^lP ,  comp.  Job  3a,  i  a. 
O  8.  The  pronouns  of  the  3rd  person  may  refer  to  things  as  well  as  persons. 
On  their  meaning  as  demonstratives  see  (  136. 

§  9!S*    Pronominal  Suffixes. 

a      1.  The  independent  principal  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  (the 

separate  pronoun),  given  in  the  preceding  section,  express  only  the 

nominative^.     The  accusative  and  genitive,  on  the  contrary,  are 

expressed  by  forms,  usually  shorter,  joined  to  the  end  of  verbs,  nouns, 

and  particles  {pronominal  suffixes  or  simply  suffixes);  e.g.  VL^Qpeless) 

and  S  (from  dM)  eum  and  m^r,  vrwpo^  /  have  killed  him  (also  ^^'i^i^), 

VWpDf  or  (with  ahil  contracted  into  d)  WpPf  ihou  hast  killed  him; 

W^  (also,  rarely  [see  §  91.  ^],  Vrj^)  lux  eius. 

The  same  method  is  employed  in  all  the  other  Semitic  languages,  as  well  as  in 
the  Egyptian,  Persian,  Furnish,  Tartar,  and  others ;  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
we  find  only  slight  traces  of  the  kind,  e.g.  German,  er  gab*s  iot  ergab  es;  Greek, 
«ar4/>  fiov  for  mai^  \ym\  Latin,  eccum,  eccos,  &c.  in  Plautns  and  Terence  for 
uceeum,  ecce  eps, 

^  On  apparent  exceptions  see  §  135.  a. 
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2.  The  ca^i  which  these  suffixfs  represent  is —  b 

(a)  When  jomed  to  ve.rbs,  the  accusative  (comp.,  however,  §  117.  ^), 
e.g.  W?^PP?  I  have  killed  him, 

(3)  When  affixed  to. substantives,  the  genitive  (like  irariyp  fiov,  paier  c 
eius).    They  then  serve  as  possessive  pronouns^  e.g.  ^?Ht  i^abh-i^  my 
father y  ^WD  Ms  horse^  which  may  be  either  equus  eius  or  equus  suus, 

{c)  When  joined  to  paEtides,  either  the  genitive  or  accusative,   d 
according  as  the  particles  originally  expressed  the  idea  of  a  noen 
or  a  verb,  e.g.  ^?^?,  literally  inter siitium  mei,  between  me  (comp.  mea 
causa);  but  ^?3n  behold  me,  ecce  me, 

(i)  Where,  according  to  the  Indo-Germanic  case-system,  the  dative  e 
or  abladve  of  the  pronoun  is  required,  the  suffixes  in  Hebrew  are 
joined  to  prepositions  expressing  those  cases  (p  sign  of  the  dative, 
?  /«,  V?  from,  §  102),  e.g.  v  to  him  (ei)  and  to  himself  {sibi)^  te  in 
him,  ^39  (usually  ^iOO)  from  me, 

8.  The  suffixes  of  the  2nd  person  (^--,  &c.)  are  all  formed  with  f 
a  >&-sound,  not,  like  the  separate  pronouns  of  the  2nd  person,  with  a 
/-sound. 

So  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  in  Ethiopic  even  in  the  verbal  form  {qatalka, 
thm  hast  kUUd^  Hebr.  nb|^). 

4.  The  suffix  of  the  verb  (the  accusative)  aqd  the  suffix  of  the  noun  g 

(the  genitive)  are  the  same  in  most  of  their  forms,  but  some  dififer, 

e.g.  ^?  me,  V  ^y^ 

Paradigm  A  at  the  end  of  the  Grammar  gives  a  table  of  all  the  forms  of  the 
separate  pronoun  and  the  suffixes;  a  fiiller  treatment  of  the  verbal  suffix  and  the 
mode  of  attaching  it  to  the  verb  will  be  found  in  §  58  sqq.,  of  the  noun-suffix 
in  §  91,  of  the  prepositions  with  snffixes  in  %  105,  of  adverbs  with  suffixes  %  100.  0, 

§  84.   The  Demonstrative  Pronoun, 
tm.  nt  >  N    , .        Plur,  com,  HJS  (rarely  /¥)  these,  a 


1  In  many  languages  the  demonstratives  begin  vrith  a  ^sound  (hence  called  the 
demonstrative  sound)  which  is,  however,  sometimes  interchanged  with  a  sibilant. 
Comp.  Aram.  J^^  ?|^  masc,  13C^^  'V^  fern,  (this);  Sansk.  sa,  sd,  tat;  Gothic  sa,  sd, 
thata;  Germ,  da,  der,  die,  das;  and  Eng.  the,  this,  that,  6r'C, 

'  That  n|  may  stand  for  the  feminine,  cannot  be  proved  either  from  Jud.  16,  a8 
or  from  the  certainly  cormpt  passage  in  Jos.  a,  17. 
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b  Rem.  I.  The  feminine  form  fl^  has  imdonbtedly  ariflen  from  TW,  by  obscoring 
of  an  original  &\.o6  (for  t^ "»  HT  comp.  the  Arab.  hd'4&^  this^  maac. ;  for  fl  as  the 

•  feminine  ending  %  80),  and  the  forms  rit,  ^t,  both  of  which  are  rare\  are  shortened 
from  n^ft,  by  rejection  of  the  H.  In  Ps.  13a,  la  ^t  is  used  as  a  relative,  comp.  Xi 
below.     In  Jer.  a6,  6,  KUhtbh,  njnfc<!n  (with  the  article  and  the  demonstrative 

termination  H )  is  found  for  ntit.    The  forms  7\9f^  and  7M  are  plurals  of  Ht  and 

ntftby  tisagCjjiot  etymologically.  The  form  7K  occure  only  in  the  Pentatendi  (but 
not  in  the  Samaritan  text),  Gen.  19,  8.  35.  a6,  5. 4,  &c.  [8  times],  always  with  the 
article,  7^?^,  and  in  i  Chron.  ao,  8  without  the  article  [cf.  Driver  on  Deut.  4, 43]'. 
Both  the  singular  and  the  plural  may  refer  to  things  as  well  as  persons. 

C  a.  In  combination  with  prepositions  to  denote  the  oblique  case  we  find  Hip 
to  this  (comp.  for  ^,  §  loa.  g\  ntftf),  ntft^  to  this  (fern.).  H^f),  H^^  to  these; 
nmij  huncy  nt<rntC  hanc,  nptrriK  hos,  also  without  Tl^,  even  he/ore  the  verb 
Ps.  75,  8  and  elsewhere.    Note  also  nt  '^^HtD  pretium  huius  (i  Ki.  ai,  a),  &c. 

d  2.  The  secondary  form^  occurs  only,  in  poetic  style,  and  is  used 
mostly  for  the  relative,  like  our  that  for  who.  Like  *^  (§  36), 
it  serves  for  all  numbers  and  genders. 

e       Rem.  I.    This  pronoun  takes  the  article  ^^^  ^^<?^l,  njfcjn,  TKH)  according 

to  the  same  rule  as  adjectives,  see  §  1 36.  5 ;  e.  g.  n?n  ^KH  this  man,  but  fi^KH  H] 

this  is  the  man, 
f       a.  Rarer  secondary  forms,  with  strengthened  demonstrative  foiee,  are  Ht^l  Gen. 

Mi  ^5*  37»  19 ;  ^^  /^*  I^zek.  36,  35,  and  shortened  T?n,  sometimes  masc^t  as  in 

Jud.  6,  ao.  I  Sam.  17,  a6.  a  KL  33,  17.  2^ch.  a,  8.  Dan.  8,  16,  onztfem,,  2  Ki. 

4,  35 ;  cf .  I  Sam.  14,  i  [and  ao,  19  LXX].    In  Arabic  the  corresponding  form 

^dllddt  is  the  relative  pronoun. 
^       3.  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  3rd  person  also  often  have  a  demonstrative 

sense,  see  %  136. 

§86.    The  Article, 

a  1.  The  article,  which  is  by  nature  a  kind  ^  demgnstja^tive  pronoun, 
never  appears  in  Hebrew  as  an  independent  word,  but  always  in 
closest  connexion  with  the  word  which  is  defined  by  it.  It  usually 
takes  the  form  -n,  with  a  sharply  pronounced  a  and  a  doubling 
of  the  following  consonant,  e.g.  ^?^n  the  sun^  '^iW  the  river ^  D!ip»! 
t?ie  Levites  (according  to  §  20.  m  for  '^h^l,  Wpn). 

b  Rem.  With  regard  to  the  Dagei  in  ^  after  the  article,  the  rule  is,  that  it  is 
inserted  whan  a  H  or  y  follows  the  ^,  e.g.  U'*1^T\^^ ,  the  Jews,  D^DJ^n  the  weary 

^  nt  a  Ki.  6, 19,  Ez.  40, 45,  and  Ecdes.  (6  times) ;  ^  only  Hos.  7, 16,  Ps.  13a,  i  a. 

*  According  to  Kuenen  (comp.  above,  §  a.  n)  the  form  7t(  dates  from  a  time 
when  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  was  not  yet  indicated  by  a  vowel  letter ; 
later  copyists  accidentally  omitted  the  addition  of  the  il. 
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(D^?y^3  Lam.  \,  i  (fri  \&  vx  exception),  but  n^»Nn,  O^^n,  TtoTT,  &c  /)i^j»Jf 
/^/«  also  stands  after  the  article  in  the  prefix  D  in  certain  nouns  and  in  the 
participles  Pi* el  and  Pu^cU  (see  §  5a.  r)  before  n,  y  and  \  except  when  the 
guttural  has  under  it  a  short  vowel  in  a  sharpened  syllable ;  thus  HO^ntDn  Ezek.  33,5,  • 
nrj^T  the  caoe  (comp.  Job  38, 40.  i  Chron.  4, 41) ;  but  IIjnDH  Ps.  104,  3  (Ecdes. 
4, 15.  a  Chron.  23,  la ;  before  ^  Pi.  103,  4) ;  H^^^^^l  Is.  23,  la.  Before  letters 
other  than  gutturals  this  tD  remains  without  Dagei,  according  to  §  aa  m. 

2.  When_  the  article  stands  before  a  guttural,  which  (according  c 
to  §  22.  i)  cannot  properly  be  doubled,  the  following  cases  arise, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  guttural  (compare  §  27.  ^). 

(i)  In_^e  case  of  the  weakest  guttural,  x,  and  also  with  n 
(§  22.  I  and  5),  the  doubling  is  altogether  lost.  Cpnsequeotl):^.thfi 
Pathdh  of  the  article  (since Jt.  stand§  in  an  op^n  §xUafele),is  always 
Jenj;thened  to  Qame§;  e.g.  3t<n  the  father y'^^^^^  the  other,  DWn  the 
mother,  C^Kn  the  man,  ni«n  the  light,  D'c6«'T  6  $€6^,  i>j5,n  the  foot, 
e^n  the  head,  y^nn  the  wicked. 

So  also  nlDC^n  Neh.  3,  13,  because  syncopated  fifDm  HiBB^n  (comp.  verse  14   d 
and  Baer  on  the  passage) ;  D^jpIKH  (as  in  Num.  11,  4.  Jud.  9,  41.    a  Sam.  23,  33, 
with  the  K  orthographically  retained,  for  ^Kn)  Jer.  40,  4  (comp.  tfc<3  verse  i) ; 
D^^n  Ecdes,  4,  14  for  'DKH;  Q^^lp  3Chron.aa,5for^n  (comp.  a  Ki.  8,  a8). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  other  j^utturals  there  occurs  either  the  virtual  e 
jQZLJEfiak-dQUbling  (§  22.  i) — especially  with  the  stronger  sounds 
n  and  n,  less  often  with  y — or  the  doubling^  is  wholly  omitted.  In 
the  former  case,  the  Pathdh  of  the  article  remains,  because  the  syllable 
is  still  regarded  as  closed ;  in  the  second  case,  the  Pathah  is  either 
slightly  lengthened  into  S^f[hSl  or  fully  into  Qamea,  That  is 
to  say: — 

(A)  When  the  gutUual  has  any  other  vowel  than  a  (^)  or  d  (^),  / 
then 

(i)  before  the  stronger  sounds  n  and  n  the  article  regularly 
remains  •?;  e.g.  Wnri  that,  Khhn  the  month,  y)D^  the  force,  ^92!??  the 
wisdom.  Before  n,  a  occurs  only  in  ^nn  Gen.  6, 19;  D^^^in*!  Is.  3, 22  ; 
O^^n  Is.  17,  8;  before  pr,  always  in  nann,  Dnn^  7^^^*^. 

(2)  hefoie  3?  the  PathaJ^  is  generally  lengthened  to  Qamef,  e.g.  g" 
r?n  the  eye,  'Vjn  the  city,  n??n  the  servant ;^\\xx.  Oni^n ;  U'f?yj^^  i  Ki. 
12,  32;    also  in  Gen.  10,  17  T?^Sp  is  the  more  correct  readmg. 
Exceptions  are  n"JD^y3  Exod.  15, 10;  D^IV;!  2  Sam.  5, 6. 8.  Is.  42, 18; 
Taya  Is.  24,  2;  D^?lV''  ^-  ^5>  "  >  ^^  ^^^-  22i  7;  ^^^pi  Prov. 
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2,  13  and  najjTi  Prov.  2,  17;  D^?^!?^  i  Sam.  16,  7.  Eccles.  11,  7;  but 
'yy^  Gen.  3,  6.  Prov.  10,  26.    Comp.  Baer  on  Is.  42,  18. 

{B)  When  the  guttural  has  a  (— )  then 

(i)  before  a  tone-bearing  n  or  ^  the  article  is  always  n,  otherwise 
it  is  H;  e.g.  Oyn  the  people,  '^nn  /^  mountain,  fW  (in  pause),  ^^^ 
towards  the  mountain;  but  (according  to  §  22.  c)  ^'^J}\1  the  mountains, 
tm  the  guilt. 

(2)  before  H  the  article  is  invariably  n  without  regard  to  the  tone ; 
e.g.  DanjJ  the  wise  man,  3nn  the  festival. 

(3)  When  the  guttural  has  -^  the  article  is  n  before  JJ,  e.g.  t3^?^5JiJ 
/^  months;  J^^^lIJj?  »*«  /A^  zew^/f  ^/orw  (without  the  article  'na)  Ezek. 
33,  27,  comp.  2  Chron.  27,  4;  but  n  before  g,  as  0^19}(iJ  ^^  sheaves 
Ruth  2, 15. 

The  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  have  no  influence  on  the  form 
of  the  article. 


/  Rem.  I.  The  original  form  of  the  Hebrew  (and  the  Phoenician)  article  *n 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  /H,  the  7  of  which  (owing  to  the  proclitic 
natore  of  the  article)  has  been  invariably  assimilated  to  the  following  consonant, 
as  in  ng^  from  H^P^,  %  ig,d.  This  view  is  certainly  supported  by  the  fonn  of  the 
Arabic  article  7^  (prononnced  hal^  by  some  modem  Bediwt,  see  Wallin  in 
the  ZDMG,  vi.  195,  a  17),  the  7  of  which  is  also  assimilated  at  least  before 
all  letters  like  s  and  t  and  before  /,  n,  and  r,  e.g.  *al'Qur^dn  but  ^as-sdntl  (Bed. 
has-sana)  =Hebr.  n3^  the  year.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  the  Hebr.  n 
is  not  distinct  from  the  Arab.  W,  and  whether  the  sharpening  of  the  following 
consonant  should  not  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  sharpening  of  the 
consonant  after  \  consecutive  ((  49.  /;  comp.  also  cases  like  m33,  nt33,  &c., 

$I03.)t). 

m  The  Arabic  article  itself  perhaps  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  in  D'*BD7fejt 
I  Ki.  10,  II.  I  a  (also  O^tpUpK  2  Chron.  a,  7.  9, 10.  11),  probably  sandal-wood,  also 
in  K^?ji)«  hail,  ice  «  B^na*(Arab.  /f^x)  Ezek.  13,  11.  13.  38,  aa.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  proper  name  ^*7topM  Gen.  10,  a6  the  first  syllable  may  perhaps  be 
TM  God,  as  D.  H.  Miiller  (comp.  Gesenius'  Lexicon,  nth  ed.  s.  v.)  and  Noldeke 
{Sitzungsber,  der  Btrl  Akad,  1883,  p.  11 86)  suppose.  D^bs  Prov.  30,  31, 
coDunonly  explained  as  ->  Arab,  alqautn,  the  militia,  is  quite  uncertain. 
n  a.  When  the  prefixes  a,  p^  3  (§  loa)  come  before  the  article,  the  H  is  syncopated, 
and  its  vowel  is  thrown  back  to  the  prefix,  in  the  place  of  the  S*w&  ((  19.  k,  and 

^  In  the  Lihyanitic  inscriptions  collected  by  Euting  (ed.  by  D.  H.  Miiller 
in  Epigraphische  Denkmdler  aus  Arabien,  Wlen,  1889)  the  article  is  H,  before 
gutturals  ])n  {han).  The  Dagel  forte  in  Hebrew  would  then  be  due  to  assimilation 
of  a  J.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Hal^vy  {^Revue  desr  etudes  Juives,  xxiiL  p.  117), 
while  D.  H.  Miiller  regards  the  five  forms  in  dispute  as  participles  Niph*al. 
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%  23.  k\  e.g.  D^^fto  in  the  hioven  for  D^5^3  (so  Ps.  36, 6) ;  D^  for  D^b 
/0  the  peopUf  D^na  tf»  /^  mountains,  D^K^HB  iVf  /^  monthsK  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  occur  iJmost  exclusiyely  in  the  later  Books :  Ezek.  40,  35.  47,  22. 
Ecdes.  8, 1.  Dan.  8, 16.  Neh,  9, 19.  la,  38.  a  Chron.  10,  7.  35,  la  2%  27;  comp., 
however,  i  Sam.  13,  ai.  a  Sam.  21,  aa  Elsewhere,  e.  g.  2  Ki.  7, 12,  the  Masora 
leqniies  the  syncope  in  the  Q^r^,  A  distinction  in  meaning  is  observed  between 
D^n3  about  this  time  (Gen.  39,  11.  i  Sam.  9,  13,  &c.}  and  Dl^  first  of  alt 
(Gen.  25,  31,  &C.).  After  the  copnla  1  {a$ul)  syncope  of  the  n  does  not  take  place, 
e.g.  D^.. 

3.  The  words  jnfej  earth,  1n\  mountain,  V\  feast.  Dp  people,  19  hull,  always   o 
appear  after  the  article  with  a  long  vowel  (as  in  pause") ;  J^An,  inn,  HHH,  Dyn^ 
"Vfin ;  compare  also  }inM  or/^,  with  the  article  always  }^lKn. 

§  ^-  _?!'^-l  Relative  Pronoun. 
The  relative  pronoun  (cf.  §  138)  is  usually  the  indeclinable  "TB^ 
(z&A^,  w?uch,  &c.),  ongjndly  a  demonstrative  pronoun;  see  further 
§§  138  and  155.  In^,.^e-lateiJBg0ks,  especially  Eccles.  and  late 
Psalms, — also  Lam.  (4  times),  Jon.  (3  times),  Chron.  (twice),  Ezra 
(once), — and  always  in  Canticles  (cf.  Jud.  6,  17.  7,  12.  8,  26.  2  Ki. 
6,  n; — Gen.  6,  3.  Job  19,  29  are  both  doubtful),  'g^  is  used  instead ;  ^S>^ 
more  rarely  -f  Jud.  5, 7.  Cant,  i,  7  (Job  19, 29  ?);  once  ^  before  i<  Jud. 
6,  17  (elsewhere  before  a  guttural  B^),  before  n  even  K?  Eccles.  3,  18, 
and  according  to  some  (e.g.  Qimhi)  also  in  Eccles.  2,  22 '. 

§  87.    The  Inierrogatvoe  and  Indefinite  Pronotms. 

L  The  interrogative  pronoun  is  1?  who?  (of  persons,  even  before  a 
plurals,  Gen.  33,  5.  Is.  60,  8.  2  Ki.  18,  35;  comp.,also  WT?  whose 
daughter?  Gen.  24,  23;  '^p  to  whom?  ^tr^§  whom?)  and  HO  what? 
(of  things). 

The  fonn  -HD,  'P,  &c.  (followed  by  Dagei  forte  conjunct. :  even  in  ^ ,  Hab.  2,  i,  &c  ^ 
against  §  20.  m)  may  be  explained  from  the  rapid  utterance  of  the  interrogative 
in  connexion  with  the  following  word.  Most  probably,  however,  the  Dage'i  forte 
is  rather  due  to  the  assimilation  of  an  originally  audible  H  (r)D,  as  Olshausen), 
which  goes  back  through  the  intermediate  forms  math,  mat  to  an  original  mant : 
so  W.  Wright,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages,  Cambridge,  1890, 
p.  124,  partly  following  Bottcher,  Hebraische  Grammaiik,  %  261.     Socin  calls 

'  Also  in  Is.  41,  2,  read  "^^3  instead  of  the  impossible  "^P3. 

'  The  full  form  *1{S^  does  not  occur  in  Phoenician,  but  only  B^  ( =  -^  ?), 
pronounced  asse,  esse  (also  as,  es,  is,  ys,  us),  or— especially  in  the  later  Punic  and 
in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus^^tS^  {sa,  si,  sy,  su).  Also  in  New  Hebrew  *t^  is 
the  common  fonn.     Ci.  Schroder,  Fhon,  Sprache^  p.  162  sqq.  and  below^  §  155. 
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attention  to  the  Arabic  mah  (in  pause  with  an  audible  h:  Mufoffolt  193,  8). 
Observe  further  that — 

C  (a)  In  the  closest  connexion,  by  means  of  Maqqeph^  "iip  stands  with  a  foUowbg 
Dagti  (§  30.  </),  e.g.  ?|>^nQ  what  is  it  to  theef  and  even  in  one  word,  as  mffQ 
what  is  it  to  you  f  Is.  3, 15 ;  comp.  Ex.  4,  a.  Mai.  1,13,  and  even  before  a  guttural, 
as  DHD  Ezek.  8,  6  K^thtbh. 

d  (^)  Before  gutturals  in  dose  connexion,  by  means  oiMaqqeph  or  a  coojunctive 
accent,  it  is  either  n9  with  a  virtual  doubling  of  the  guttural  (§  aa.  r),  so  especially 
before  n,  and,  in  Gen.  31,  36.  Job  ai,  ai,  before  n,  or  the  doubling  is  wholly 
omitted.  In  the  latter  case  either  d  is  fully  lengthened  to  Qatiuf  (oomp.  §  35.  a)— so 
always  before  X  and  ") — or  half-lengthened  to  S^gkdl,  especially  before  ^,  n,  H 
(before  H  however  also  HD).  The  omission  of  the  doubling  also  takes  place 
as  a  rule  vrith  the  hard  gutturals,  when  they  have  not  Qames,  and  then  the 
form  is  either  TtO  or  HD,  the  latter  especially  before  n  or  y,  when  Maqqeph 
follows. 

e  The  longer  forms  HD  and  HD  also  remain  before  letters  which  are  not  gutturals, 
if  they  are  not  connected  by  Maqqeph  but  only  by  a  conjufutive  accent.  As  a  rule 
n^  is  then  used,  but  ilD  when  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  principal  tone  of  the 
sentence,  Is.  i,  5.  Ps.  4,  3  (on  MD  in  the  combinations  HtD^,  1*133,  and  even  nD^, 
I  Sam.  I,  8,  comp.  %  loa.  k  and  /). 

f  {c)  In  the  principal  pause  TO  is  used  without  exception ;  also  as  a  rule  with  the 
smaller  disjunctives^  and  especially  almost  always  before  gutturals  (TO  only  in  very 
few  cases).  On  the  other  hand,  TO  more  often  stands  before  letters  which  are  not 
gutturals,  when  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  principal  tone  of  the  sentence, 
e.  g.  I  Sam.  4,  6.  15,  14.  a  Ki.  i,  7.  Hag.  i,  9  (see  Kohler  on  the  passage).  Ps. 
10, 13.  Job  7,  ai ;  comp.,  however,  Prov.  31,  a,  and  Delitzsch  on  the  passage. 

g  2.  On  '^  and  HO  as  indefinite  pronouns  in^the  sens^.of  ^;//V»ii^cr^, 
quodcunque^  and  as  relatives^  /ir  qm^  id  quod^  &c.,  see  the  Lexicon. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  VERB^ 

§  88.    General  View. 

Verbal  stems  are  either,  orijyiial  or  .derived.     They  are  usually  a 
divided  into — 

{a)  Verbal  stems  proper  (^primitive  verbs),  which  exhibit  the  stem 
without  any  addition,  e.g.  "SpD  ^^  ^  reined, 

(d)  Verbal  derivatives,  i.e.  secondary  verbal  stems,  derived  from  the   b 
pure  stem  (letter  a),  e.g.  B^  to  sanctify,  K^?!Bnn  to  sanctify  oneself,  from 
Bh^  to  he  holy.    These  are  usually  called  conjugations  (§  39). 

(c)  Denominatives,  i.e.  verbs  derived  from  nouns"  (like  the  Latin  c 
causari,  praedari,  and  Eng.  to  skin,  /c?  "/i?77J7^1ther  in  a  primitive 
or  derivative  form,  e.g.  /HK,  Qal  and  Pi* el,  to  pitch  a  tent,  from  /HK 
tent;  fc^?^n  and  B^.^  /<?  take  root,  and  Khe^  A?  root  out,  from  Bhy 
r<w7/  (§  52.  ^). 

This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that,  for  noons,  from  which  denominative  d 
rerbs  are  derived,  the  corresponding  (original)  verbal  stem  may  still  be  found 
either  in  Hebrew  or  in  the  dialects.  The  meaning,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  denominatives  have  come  from  the  nonn,  not  from  the  verbal  stem, 
e.g.  T\y^  a  brick  (verbal  stem  p7  to  he  white),  denomin.  \^  to  make  bricks; 
3*5  a  fish  (verbal  stem  nj^  to  be  prolific),  denomhu  OT  to  fish;  H^h  to  winttr 
(from  Hlh  autumn,  winter,  stem  Hin  to  pluck) ;  pp  to  pass  the  summer  (from  }^  ^ 
summer,  stem  p|y  to  be  hot), 

§  89.    Groundform  and  Derived  Stems. 

!•  The  3rd  sing.  masc.  of  the  Perfect  in  the  form  of  the  pure  stem  a 

(i.e.  in  Qal,  see  No.  4)  is  generally  regarded,  lexicographically  and 

grammatically,  as  the  fimdamental  or  ground-form  of  the  verb  (§  30.  a\ 

e.g.  /?5  ^^  ^^  killed,  *133  he  was  heavy,  jbg  he  was  little^.    From 

*  Comp.  M.  Schnltze,  Zur  Formenlehre  des  semit.  Verbs,  Vienna,  1886. 
'  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  however,  the  meaning  in  Hebrew-English  Lexicons 
is  usually  given  in  the  Infinitive,  e.g.  ^D^  to  learn,  properly  he  has  learnt. 

I  2 
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this  form  the  other  persons  of  the  Perfect  are  derived,  and  the 
Parfictple  also  is  connected  with  it  /bp  or  i'Pp,  like  the  Imperative 
and  Infinitive  construct  in  sound,  maj  also  be  regarded  as  an  alterna- 
tive ground-form,  with  which  the  Imperfect  (see  §  47)  is  connected. 

In  verbs  Y^  (i.e.  with  \  for  their  second  radical)  the  stem-form,  given  both 
in  Lexicon  and  Grammar,  is  not  the  3rd  sing,  masc  Perfect  (consisting  of  two 
consonants),  but  the  form  with  medial  1,  which  appears  in  the  Imperative  and 
Infinitive ;  e.g.  3^  to  return  (3rd  pers.  pert  2\^ :  the  same  is  the  case  in  most 
stems  with  medial  \  e.g.  }^  to  judge. 

2.  From  the  pure  stem,  or  Qal^  the  derivative  stems  are  formed 
according  to  an  unvarying  analogy,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  stem 
assumes  the  most  varied  shades  of  meaning,  according  to  the  changes 
in  its  form  (intensive,  frequentative,  privative,  causative,  reflexive, 
reciprocal;  some  of  them  with  corresponding  passive  forms),  e.g. 
*Tp^  to  learn,  *B?  to  teach;  ^B'  to  lie,  3*9?^  to  lay;  tDBB^  to  judge, 
t3@^3  to  contend.  In  Other  languages  such  formations  are  regarded 
as  new  or  derwoHve  verbs,  e.g.  Genu,  fallen  (to  faXI),fUllen  (to  fell); 
irinken  (to  drink),  tr&nken  (to  drench);  Lat  lactere  (to  suck,  GeruL 
saugen),  lactare  (to  give  suck.  Germ,  sdugen)]  iacltre  (to  throw),  iacere 
(to  lie  down);  ylpofiai,  ytvpom.  In  Hebrew,  however,  these  formations, 
which  are  incomparably  more  regular  and  s)rstematic  than  (e.g.)  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  are  usually  called,  since  the  time  of  Reuchlin, 
conjugations  (among  the  Jewish  grammarians  t^^?^^^,  \,t.  formations, 
or  more  correctly  species)  of  the  primitive  form,  and  are  always  treated 
together  in  the  grammar  and  lexicon^. 

8.  The  changes  in  the  primitive  form  consist  either  in'  internal 
modification  by  means  of  vowel-change  and  doubling  of  the  middle 
consonant  (/?P,  /©^J  ^^»  ^6^>'  comp.  to  lie,  to  lay;  to  fall,  to  fell), 
or  in  the  repetition  of  one  or  two  of  the  stem-consonants  (^^^P, 
TDpD^),  or\finally  in  the  introduction  of  formative  additions  (^^?), 
which  may  also  be  accompanied  by  internal  change  (^9p7,  ^90??). 
Comp.  §  31.  b. 

In  Aramaic  the  formation  of  the  conjugations  is  effected  rather  by  formative 
additions  than  by  vowel-change.  The  vocalic  distinctions  have  mostly  become 
obsolete,  so  that,  e.g.  the  reflexives  with  the  prefix  fin,  JIK,  JIK  have  entirely 
nsnrped  the  place  of  the  Passives.    On  the  other  hand,  Arabic  has  preserved  great 

^  The  term  Conjugation  in  Hebrew  accordingly  differs  entirely  fix>m  its  meaning 
in  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 
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wealth  in  both  methods  of  fonnation,  while  Hebrew  in  thij^  as  in  other  lespects, 
holds  the  middle  place  (§  i.  6). 

4.  Grammarians  differ  as  to  the  tmmler  and  arrangemeni  of  these  e 
conjugations.  The  common  practice,  however,  of  calling  them  by 
the  old  grammatical  terms,  prevents  any  mismiderstanding.  The 
simple  form  is  called  Qal  (^g  lighi,  because  it  has  no  formative 
additions) ;  the  others  (D^IS^  heavy,  being  weighted,  as  it  were,  with 
the  strengthening  of  consonants  or  formative  additions)  take  their 
names  from  the  paradigm  of  ?gft  he  has  done  *,  which  was  used  in  the 
oldest  Jewish..^gi:animatical  works.  Several  of  these  have  passives 
which  are  distinguished  from  their  actives  by  more  obscure  vowels. 
The  common  conjugations  (including  Qal  and  the  passives)  are  the 
seven  following,  but  only  very  few  verbs  exhibit  them  all : 

Active.  Passive. 

I.  Qal  h^to  kai  (Comp.  §  5a.  e)        f 

a.  Niph'al     /©??  to  kill  oneself  (rarely  passive). 
3.  Pi*el  ^  h  kill  many,  to  massacre.        4.  Pu'al       ^5- 

5.  Hiph'ffl      i>^Opn  to  cause  to  kill  6.  Hoph'al  i^?n. 
7.  Hithpa'el  h^r\  to  kill  oneself.   [Very  rare,  Hothpa'al  i>ttenn.] 

There  are  besides  several  less  frequent  conjugations,  some  of  which,  g 
however,  are  more  common  in  the  kindred  languages,  and  even  in 
Hebrew  (in  the  weak  verb)  regularly  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
conjugations  (§  55). 

*  This  paradigm  was  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  grammarians,  and,  according 
to  Bacher,  probably  first  adopted  thronghout  by  Abolwaltd.  It  was,  however, 
nnsoltable  on  account  of  the  guttural,  and  was,  therefore,  usually  exchanged  in 
later  times  for  ^gft,  after  the  example  of  Moses  Qim^  This  verb  has  the 
advantage,  that  all  its  conjugations  are  actually  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  indistinctness  in  the  pronunciation 
of  some  of  its  fonns,  e.  g.  9*^B,  W*|^.  The  paradigm  of  7C^,  commonly 
used  since  the  time  of  Danz,  avoids  this  defect,  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  comparative  treatment  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  with 
dight  dumge  (Arab,  and  Ethiop.  7np)  in  all  of  them.  It  is  true  that  in  Hebrew 
it  occurs  only  three  times  in  Qal^  and  even  then  only  in  poetic  style  (Ps.  139,  19. 
Job  13, 15.  34*  14) ;  yet  it  is  worth  retaining  as  a  model  which  has  been  sanctioned 
by  usage.  More  serious  Is  the  defect,  that  a  number  of  forms  of  the  paradigm  of 
7Dp  leave  the  beginner  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  Dagei 
in  the  B^gadh^pkath  letters,  and  consequently  as  to  the  correct  division  of  the 
syllables. 
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In  Arabic  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  conjugations,  and  their  arrangement 
is  more  appropriate.  According  to  the  Arabic  method,  the  Hebrew  conjugations 
would  stand  thns :  i.  Qal;  a.  Pi*el  and  Pu'al;  3.  F6*el  and  Pd*al  (see  %  55.  b) ; 
4.  lliph^tl  and  ffoph'al;  5.  HUhpa*el  and  ffothpa'al;  6.  HUhp6*el  (see  §  55.  b) ; 
7.  NipKal;  8.  HUhpa'el  (see  $  54.  /) ;  9.  iV'/?/  (see  $  55.  d).  A  more  satisfactoiy 
dirision  would  be  into  three  classes :  (i)  The  intensive  PVel  with  the  derived  and 
analogous  forms  Pu*al  and  HUhpa'el,  (a)  The  causative  HipKtl  with  its  passive 
HopHcU,  and  the  analogous  forms  {JSapKel  and  TipKet),  (3)  The  reflexive  or 
passive  NipKal, 

f  40.    Tenses.   Moods,   Flexion. 

a  1.  WhUe  the  Hebrew  verb,  owing  to  these  derivative  forms  or 
conjugations,  possesses  a  certain  richness  and  copiousness,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,j3oor  in  the  matter  of  fenses  and  moods.  The  verb  has 
only  two  fense-fonns  {Per/ecf  and  Imperfect^  see  the  note  on  §  47.  a), 
besides  an  ImpercUive  (but  only  in  the  active),  two  Infinitives  and 
a  Participle.  All  relations  of  time,  absolute  and  relative,  are  expressed 
either  by  these  forms  (hence  a  certain  diversity  in  their  meaning, 
§  106  sqq.),  or  by  syntactical  combinations.  Of  moods  properly 
so  called  (besides  the  Imperfect  and  Imperative),  only  the  Jussive  and 
Optative  are  sometimes  indicated  by  express  modifications  of  the 
Imperfect-form  (§  48). 

b  2.  The  inflexion  of  the  Perfect  and  Imperfect  as  to  persons,  differs 
from  that  of  the  Western  languages  in  having,  to  a  great  extent,  distinct 
forms  for  the  two  genders,  which  correspond  to  the  different  forms 
of  the  personal  pronoun.    It_is^from  the  union  of  the  ^ronotm  with 

__  ibf  verbal_  stem  that  the  personal  inflexions  of  these  tenses  arise. 

c  The  following  Table  will  serve  for  the  beginner  as  a  provisional 
scheme  of  the  formative  syllables  {afformatives  and  preformatives) 
of  the  two  tenses.  The  three  stem-consonants  of  the  strong  verb  are 
denoted  by  dots.    Compare  f  44  sqq.  and  the  Paradigms. 


Perfect. 


Singular. 

Plu 

3.  «.              ... 

3-  ^• 

\ 

3-/    fV      •      •      • 

2.  m.      9      ... 

2.  m. 

Dn 

2./          n         .        .        . 

2./. 

f9 

I.   c.       *9        ... 

I.   c. 

\3 
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^he  Strong 
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^ 

Plural. 

,     ^ 

3.  w.     ^    .      . 

^       ^ 

.    n 

3./   n?    •     • 

.    jn 

.    n 

a.  »i»     ^    • 

•    n 

.    n 

a./   n?    .      . 

•    n 

.    K 

I.  f.          •     ♦ 

•    3 
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§  41.  Variations  from  the  Ordinary  Form  of  the  Strong  Verb. 

The  same  laws  which  are  normally  exhibited  in  stems  with  strong  a 
(michangeable)   consonants,  hold  good   for  all  other  verbs;    and 
deviations  from  the  model  of  the  strong  verb  are  only  modifications 
occasioned  by  the  special  character  or  weakness  of  certain  con- 
sonants,  viz,,: — 

{a)  When  one  of  the  stem-consonants  (or  radicals)  is  a  j[Uttural> 
In  this  case,  however,  the  variations  only  occur  in  the  vocalisation 
(according  to  §  22),  not  in  the  consonants.  The  guttural  verbs 
(§§  62-65)  are,  therefore,  only  a  variety  of  the  strong  verb* 

{b)  When  a  stem-consonant  (radical)  disappears  by  assimilation  b 
(§  19.  2),  or  when  the  stem  originally  consisted  of  only  two  con- 
sonants {verbs  re,  V'Vy  and  1'^,  as  8^3?,  3??,  W,  §§  66,  67,  72). 

(r)  When  one  of  the  stem-consonants  {radicals)  is  ft^wgak  JfitteSr  £ 
In  this  case,  through  aphaeresis.  elision,  &c.y  of  the  weak  consonant, 
various  deviations  from  the  regular  form  occur.     Comp.  §  68  sqq.  for 
these  '  quiescent'  verbs,  such  as  2?^,  WtD,  n^. 

Taking  the  old  paradigm  T^B  as  a  model,  it  is  usual,  following  the  example   d 
of  the  Jewish  grammarians,  to  call  the  first  radical  of  any  stem  fi,  the  second  y, 
and  the  third  7«    Hence  the  expressions,  verb  K'^fi  for  a  verb  whose  first  radical 
is  R  {pritnae  radicalism  {sc,  lUerae'\  K);   \'^  for  mediae  radicalis  1;  JK^  for 
a  verb  whose  second  radical  is  repeated  so  as  to  form  a  third. 

I.    The  Strong  Verb. 

§  42. 

As  the  formation  of  the  strong  verb  is  the  model  also  for  the  weak  verb,  a  state- 
ment of  the  general  formative  laws  should  precede  the  treatment  of  special  cases. 

Paradigm  B,  together  with  the  Table  of  the  personal  preformatives  and  afforma- 
tives  given  in  $  40.  r,  offers  a  complete  survey  of  the  normal  forms.  A  full 
explanation  of  them  is  given  in  the  following  sections  (S§  43-55))  where  each 
point  is  elucidated  on  its  first  occurrence ;  thus  e.  g.  the  inflexion  of  the  Perfect, 
the  Imperfect  and  its  modifications,  will  be  found  under  Qal,  &c. 
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A.   The  Purs  Stim,  or  Qal. 

§  48.    lis  Form  and  Meaning. 

The  common  fonn  of  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  of  the  Perfect  Qal  is  bo^, 
with  ^  {Pa/Aai)  in  the  second  syllable,  especially  in  transitive  verbs 
(but  see  §  44.  c).  There  is  also  a  formjwith  /  iSere,  originally  0> 
and  another  vith  ^  (Holem^  originally  U)  in  the  second  syllable,  both 
of  which,  however,  have  almost  always  an  ir^luynsitii^^  meaning,  and 
serve  to  express  states  and  qualities,  e.g.^?3  to  be  heavy ^  t^tohe  smalL 

In  Paradigm  B  a  verb  middle  A,  a  verb  middle  E,  and  a  verb  middle  O  are 
accordingly  given  tide  by  side.  The  second  example  ^33  is  chosen  as  showing, 
at  the  same  time,  when  the  Dage}  lene  is  to  be  inserted  or  omitted. 

Rem.  I.  The  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  is  the  principal  vowel,  and  hence 
on  it  depends  the  distinction  between  the  transitive  and  intransitive  meaning.  The 
jQames  of  the  first  syllable  is  lengthened  from  an  original  d  (comp  in  Arabic 
qdiild),  bnt  it  can  be  retained  in  Hebrew  only  immediately  before  the  tone,  or  at 
the  most  (with  an  open  nltima)  in  the  connter-tone  with  Metheg;  othervdse,  like 
all  the  pretonic  vowels  (a,  e)^  it  becomes  vocal  !^wAi  e.g.  tS^^^  2nd plur.  masc. 
In  the  Aramaic  dialects  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  always  reduced  to  S*wA, 
as  /D^«>Hebr.  7QD.  The  intransitive  forms  are  pronounced  in  Arabic  as  qdttldf 
qdtaid;  in  Hebrew  (after  the  rejection  of  the  final  vowel)  f  in  the  tone-syllable 
has  been  regularly  lengthened  to  e,  and  H  to  d, 

2,  Examples  of  demmimUwes  in  Qal  are :  HQH  to  cover  with  pitch,  from  *\^n 
fUch;  np^  to  salt,  finom  n^D  scdt;  *Qe^  (usually  Hifh^  to  bt^  or  sell  com,  from 
"\3^  com;  see  above,  §  38.  c. 

§  44.    Flexion  0/  the  Perfect  of  Qal\ 

L  The  formation  of  the  persons  of  the  Perfect  is  eflfected  by  the 
addition  of  certain  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun,  and  marks  of  the  3rd 
fem.sing.and  3rd pl.(as  afformatives)  to  ihtendoi  the  verbal-stem, which 
contains  the  idea  of  a  predicate,  and  may  be  regarded,  in  meaning 
if  not  in  form,  as  a  Participle  or  verbal  adjective^  For  the  3rd  pers. 
sing.  masc.  Perfect^  the  pronominal  or  subject  idea  inherent  in  the 

^  But  comp.  sudi  instances  as  Jer.  48,  5.  In  Arabic  also,  transitive  verbs  are 
found  with  middle  f,  corresponding  to  Hebrew  verbs  with  ^  in  the  second  syllable. 
Hence  P.  Haupt  {Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1894,  p.  cL  sq.) 
prefers  to  distinguish  them  as  v^^  voluntaria  and  involuntaria. 

'  Comp.  Noldeke,  '  Die  Endungen  des  Perfects '  {Untersuchungen  Mur  semit. 
Gramm,  IL)  in  ZDMG.,  voL  38,  p.  407  sqq. 

*  On  the  connexion  between  the  Perfect  and  the  verbal  adjective  see  §(  39.  a,  5a^« 
In  intransitive  verbs  they  both  have  exactly  the  same  form,  e.g.  K79  he  was  full 
and  full;  fb|^  he  was  small  and  small.     In  transitive  verbs  the  participle  has 
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finite  verb  is  suflScient :  thus,  ?^  he  has  killed^  ^fS^  thou  hast  killed 
(as  it  were,  ktllmg  thou,  or  a  killer  ih&u\  a  killer  wast  lhou=iT\^^  ^ ; 
KTJ  he  was  fearing^  XSpTi^^ye  were  fearing^W^  fcn\  The  ending 
of  the  ist  pers.  plur.  (^3—)  is  just  as  certainly  to  be  connected  with 
the  termination  of  ^'^j,  ^  we.  The  affonnative  of  the  ist  pers.  sing, 
f  ?)  is  to  be  referred,  by  an  interchange  of  3  and  n  (cf.  §  33./), 
to  that  form  of  the  pronoun  which  also  underlies  ^?ifj,  I^.  In  the 
third  person  ru.  (originally  H— ,  comp.  below,  letter/")  is  a  mark  of 
the  feminine,  as  in  a  great  number  of  nouns  (§  80.  c),  and  ^  is  the 
termination  of  the  plural ;  comp.,  for  the  latter,  the  termination  of 
the  3rd  and  and  pers.  plur.  Imperf.  Una  in  Arabic  and  H  (often  also  P) 
in  Hebrew,  also  Una  (in  the  construct  state  iQ  as  the  termination 
of  the  masc.  plur.  of  nouns  in  literary  Arabic. 

2«  The  t^ht\rat^tfrif^MV  PatMih  of  the  second  syllable  becomes  ^wd:.  b 
hefnf^at^  affo""^^*^^  h^ginn^'pg  wltha  Yowel,  where  it  would  otherwise 
stand  in  an  open  syllable  (as  "^^i?,,  ^^^^\  but  in  pause  n^D^,  vD^), 
Before  anj^donpadve  beginning  with  a  consonant  the  Paihai^  remains, 
whether  in  the  tone-syllable  («!>eij,  ?i>e?,  '^!>e?,  «j«?;  in  J>ause 
Fjpttg  &c.)  or  de/ore  it.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  Qamef  of  the 
first  syllable,  being  no  longer  a  pretonic  vowel,  becomes  vocal  SHvd; 
as  ^f^,  f9?6?;  comp.  §  27. 1'  and  §  43.  d.  On  the  retention  of  d 
with  Metheg  of  the  counter  tone  in  the  Perf.  consecutive,  comp.  §  49.  i. 

Rem.  I.  Verbs  middle  E  in  Hebrew  (as  in  Ethiopic,  but  not  in  Arabic  or  C 
Aramaic)  generally  change  the  i?-sonnd  in  their  inflexion  into  PaihaJ^  (frequently 
so  eyen  in  Ihe  3rd  sing,  masc  Perl).  This  tendency  to  assimilate  to  the  more 
common  Terbs  middle  A  may  also  be  explained  from  the  laws  of  vocalization 
of  the  tone-bearing  closed  pennltima,  which  does  not  readily  admit  of  Sere^ 
and  nerer  of  a  ffireq,  of  which  the  Sere  is  a  lengthening  (comp.  §  a6.  /). 
On  the  other  hand.  Sere  is  retained  in  an  open  syllable;  regnlarly  so  in  the 
weak  stems  M^^  (§  74.  g),  before  suffixes  (§  59. 1),  and  in  the  pansal  forms  of 
the  strong  stem  in  an  open  tone-syllable,  e.g.  HP^*?  it  cleaveth^  Job  39,  10 
(not  n^*J),  comp.  i  Sam.  i,  33.  Job  41, 15 ;  even  (contrary  to  §  39.  ^)  in  a  closed 
pansal  syUable,  e.g.  \y^,  Dent  33,  1 3  (out  of  pause  \y^,  Is.  33, 16). 

a  different  form  (/D^) ;  but  with  70^  may  be  compared  the  noun-form  7&^,  which 
very  frequently  expresses  an  inherent  quality,  as  D^n  vnse,  Bhn  new,  2t\\  (prop. 
Mgktyelhw)  gold,    Comp.  §  84.  a.  IL  3. 

'  According  to  Noldeke,  1.L,  p.  419,  the  original  Semitic  termination  of  the 
1st  sing.  Perf.  was  most  probably  M;  comp.  the  Ethiopic  qatalkut  Arabic  qataltu, 
Hal^  declares  himself  against  the  interchange  of  3  and  n>  in  Los  irrigularitis 
duparfedt  shnitique  (Melanges  Renier,  1886,  p.  447  sq.). 
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d  3.  In  some  wetk  stems  middle  A,  the  Pathaff^  wider  the  second  ndlcal  some- 
times, in  a  closed  toneless  syllable,  becomes  -t->  and,  in  one  example,  -7-.  Thos 
from  thj :  iVIBh^  and  thou  shalt  possess  U,  Dent.  17,  14 ;  DTlBh^  Dent  19,  i ; 

DTj^^  Dent.  4,  i,  and  frequently;  from  *I7J  to  bring  forth  ^  to  beget;  ^Wjl^ 
Ps.  a,  7(comp.  Nnm.  11,  la ;  Jer.  a,  37. 15, 10) ;  from  |^ ;  DHe^  Mai.  3,  ao;  from 
/|jtt^;  VJnpfeCB^  I  have  asked  him,  i  Sam.  i,  ao  (Jud.  13, 6),  and  three  times  D^^KV^ 
I  Sam.  I  a,  13.  35,  5.  Job  ai,  39.  Qim^M  already  indicates  the  explanation,  that  the 
f  (/)  of  these  forms  of  TMS^  and  tn^  is  the  original  Yowel,  since  along  with  ^KV^  and 
Kh^  are  also  fonnd  7{(^  and  B^  (see  the  Lexicon).  The  possibility  of  this  explana* 
tion  cannot  be  denied  (especially  in  the  case  of  |6H^,  see  §  69.  j) ;  the  f  in  these  forms 
mi^t,  however,  equally  well  have  arisen  from  an  attenuation  of  d  (S  37.  s),  such 
as  must  in  any  case  be  assumed  in  the  other  instances.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  all  the  above  cases  the  f  is  favoured  by  the  character  of  the 
following  consonant  (a  sibilant  or  lingual),  and  in  most  of  th«n  also  by  the 
tendency  towards  assimilation  of  the  vowels  (comp.  §  54.  k,  and  64./). 
e  3.  In  verbs  middle  0,  the  HSUm  is  retained  in  the  tone-syllable,  e.g.  JT)!)^  thou 
didst  tremble;  TOJ  in  pause  for  m\  they  were  able;  but  in  a  toneless  closed 
syllable  the  original  short  vowel  reappears  in  the  form  of  a  Qame^Jj^atuph ; 
VFlby  I  have  prevailed  against  him,  Ps.  13,  5  ;  ^hof^  (see  %  49.  h)  then  shall 
thou  be  able,  Ex.  18,  33 ;  in  a  toneless  open  syllable  it  becomes  vocal  S^wd,  e.  g. 

f  4.  Rarer  forms'  are:  Sing,  zi^  fern,  in  H--.  (as  hi  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and 
Aramaic),  e.g.n?|K  it  is  gone,  Deut.  3a,  36  (but  HnijJ^^I  Is.  33, 15,  which  Qimhi 
and  others  so  explain,  is  more  correctly  to  be  taken  as  a  Participle) ;  from  a  verb 
1^^,  ^^,  comp-  §  73*^*  "^t*^  original  feminine  ending  -at  is  r^:ularly  retained 
before  suffixes,  see  §  59.  i,  a;  and  similarly  in  stems  iT^,  both  in  the  form  at 
(which  is  frequent  also  in  stems  W^  $  74*  ^)>  <^d  also  with  the  Pathai^  weakened 
to  vocal  S^wd  before  the  pleonastic  ending  n..,  e.g.  HTIpl  %  75.  f.  In  Ezek.  31, 5 
the  Aramaic  orthography,  KHSI  occurs  instead  of  nn3l.  ^ 

*     *^    "      t:it  t  :  r*  ^ 

g  and  mase,  nri  for  ri  (differing  only  orthographically),  e.g.  njri*]}^  thou  hast 
dealt  treacherously,  Mai.  3, 14 ;  comp.  Gen.  3,  la  (nnn^  which  is  twice  as  common 
as  rinj,  comp.  §  66.  ^) ;  Gen.  ai,  33.  a  Sam.  a,  a6.  a  Ki.  9,  3.  Is.  a,  6.  Ps.  56, 9 
(so  also  in  HipKtl;  a  Ki.  9,  7.  Is.  37.  33.  Ps.  60,  4). 

h  2nd /em.  has  sometimes  a  Yodh  at  the  end,  as  in  ^M^H  thou  wentest,  ]tt,  31,  ai 
(comp.  a,  33.  3,  4.  5.  46,  II,  especially  common  in  Jeremiah,  and  Ezek.  16;  see, 
however,  Mic  4,  13.  Ruth  3,  3.  4).  ^PD^  is  really  intended,  for  the  vowel  signs 
in  the  text  belong  to  the  marginal  reading  flppn  (without  ^)*  as  in  the  corresponding 

'  Many  of  these  forms,  which  are  uncommon  in  Hebrew,  are  usual  in  the  other 
Semitic  dialects,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  Aramaisms  (Syriasms)  or  Arabisms. 
They  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  cases  of  borrowing,  but  as  a  return 
to  original  forms,/^^  O^^Ain^iiSr^   a^^*«>*->vj»> 

'  Where  the  Masora  apparently  regards  the  ^1\  as  the  termination  of  the 
and  sing,  fem.,  e.g.  in  Jer.  a,  ao  (twice),  Mic.  4,  13,  it  has  rather  taken  the  form 
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^nK  0^)  (  33*  ^  '^^  ordinary  form  has  rejected  the  final  i,  bnt  it  regularly 
reappears  when  pronominal  suffixes  are  added  (§  58.  i,  c)» 

lepers,  comm,  sometimes  without  Yodh,  as  rijp^  Ps.  140,  15.  Job  4a,  a.  i  Ki.  i 
8,  48.  Exek.  16,  59  (all  in  KnhfMi),  Ps.  16,  a  without  a  Q^ ;  hi  a  KL  18,  ao 
also  VPfOIK  is  reaUy  intended,  as  appears  from  Is.  36,  5.  The  Q*r6  requires 
the  onUnary  fonn,  to  which  the  vowels  of  the  text  properly  belong,  whilst  the 
KnhlMi  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  renoains  of  an  earlier  orthography,  which 
omitted  yowel-letters  even  at  the  end  of  the  word. 

}n  as  the  termination  of  the  and  plur,  m,  for  DTI  £zek.  33,  26,  might  just   k 
possibly  be  due  to  the  following  H  (comp.,  for  an  analogous  case,  Mic  3,  la, 
§  87.  e),  but  is  probably  a  copyist's  error.     Plur.  and  /em.  in  HJ^-  (according 
to  others  nSM-)  Am.  4,  3,  but  since  H  follows,  it  is  periiaps  merely  due  to 
dittogiaphy ;  comp.,  however,  njTI^  §  3a.  f . 

3zd  c^mm,  hat  three  times  the  termination  p^;   piSri\  Deut  8,  3.  16  (each   / 
time  before  H,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  if  the  text  is  correct,  to  avoid  a  hiatus),  and 
in  the  still  more  doubtful  form  pp^T  Is.  a6,  16 ;  on  {^  in  the  Imperf.  see  $  47.  m  ; 
on  the  affixed  K  in  Jos.  10,  a4.  Is.  a8,  la,  see  §  a3.  i. 

As  in  most  Semitic  languages  (see  §  47.  c,  note),  the  yd /em.  plur.  in  Hebrew  m 
seems  originally  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  3rd  masc,  plur.  by  the 
temunation  H— ,  as  in  Biblical  Aramaic.  Ndldeke  {ZDMG.  1884,  p.  411)  ^ 
rderred  doubtfally  for  this  to  the  textual  readings  in  Deut.  ai,  7.  Jos.  15, 4. 
18,  la.  14.  19.  Jer.  a,  15.  aa,  6,  where  the  Masora  uniformly  inserts  the  termina- 
tion id,  as  well  as  Gen.  48, 10  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  Gen.  49,  a  a. 
I  Sam.  4,  15.  Ps.  18,  35.  Neh.  13, 10.  Mayer  Lambert  {Une  shie  <U  Qeri  ketid, 
Paris,  1891,  p.  6  sqq.)  definitely  explams  all  these  Knhtbb,  as  well  as  Ps.  73,  a. 
Jer.  50,  6  C?),  and  (against  Noldeke)  i  Ki.  a  a,  49.  Job  16,  16,  also  Jer.  48, 41. 
51,  56.  Eeek.  a6,  a.  Ps.  68,  14,  as  remains  of  the  $Td/em.  plur.  in  n_^.  This 
was  abandoned  as  being  indistinguishable  from  the  (later)  form  of  the  yd./em.  sing.^ 
but  tended,  to  be  retained  in  the  perfect  of  verbs  H'^,  as  H^n  K^thtbh  six  times 
in  the  above  examples. 

5.  The  afTormatives  X\^  {^^  ^T\^  U  are  generally  toneless,  and  the  forms  with  ft 
these  inflexions  are  consequently  MiVil  (JTIp^^  &c.) ;  with  the  other  afTormatives 
they  are  Milrct  ($  15.  0-  '^^  '^ajot  of  the  tone  may,  however,  be  shifted: 
(a)  by  Xiat  pause  (§  a9,  4),  whenever  a  vowel  which  has  become  vocal  S^v&  under 
the  second  stem-consonant  is  restored  by  the  pause;  as  npt)P  for  n?bp  (np£*? 
for  nga^),  and  ^^65  for  ^^tt^  (^^  for  ^bo) ;  {p)  in  certain  cases  "after  waw 
consecutive  of  the  Per/ect  (see  \  49.  h). 

as  1st  pers,  sing.  (comp.  Stade,  Gramm.  p.  a53) ;  so  in  Jud.  5,  7,  where  ^rWDg, 
on  account  of  verse  la,  must  either  have  originally  been  intended  as  and  sing  /em.^ 
or  is  due  to  an  erroneous  pronunciation  of  the  form  HtDp  as  ^It3^  instead  of 
3rd  Hng./em.  HD^  (as  LXX).  *  * 

'  That  these  examples  can  hardly  be  referred  to  a  primitive  Semitic  ending  i^n 
in  the  3rd  plur.  Perf.,  has  been  shown  by  Noldeke  in  the  ZDMG.^  voL  38,  p.  409  sqq. ; 
comp.  also  ZDMG,,  vol.  3a,  p.  757  sq.,  where  G.  Hoffmann  proves  that  the  termina- 
tions in  Nun  of  the  3rd  plur.  in  Aramaic,  formerly  adduced  by  us,  are  secondary 
forms.    [See  also  Driver,  Ileb.  Tenses  •,  p.  6  note.l 
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6.  Contraction  of  a  final  T\  with  the  T\  of  the  affonnative  occurs  e.g.  in  ^Fns 
^<^g-  3#  5>  &c;  c£  Is.  14,  30,  &C.  in  the  Petf,  Pdel  and  Dent  4,  35  in  the  HipKtl 
of  nne^;  is.  ai,  3,  &c  in  the  HipKtl  of  nse^.  Contiactioo  of  a  final  3  with  the 
affbnnative  U  occurs  in  ^nj  Gen.  34,  i6 ;  in  Wk]^^.  Ezr.9,7,  comp.  3  Chron.  14, 10 ; 
in  Hiph,  2  Chron.  39, 19 ;  with  the  afibrmatiYe  ilj  in  the  Imperfect  Qal  Ezek.  17,  33 ; 
Pi  el  Ps.  71,  33,  where  with  Baer  ndSl^  Is  to  be  read,  accordhig  to  others  nilfVI 
(comp.  in  Pil,  T\ifp1^  Ezek.  33, 16),  but  certainly  not  n}i*]J^  with  the  Mantua 
ed.,  Opitius  and  Hahn ;  with  HJ  in  the  Imperat,  ffiph.  Gen.  4,  33.  Is.  33,  9. 

§  45.    The  Infinitive. 

1.  The  Infi^iiive  J.3  represented  in  Hebrew  by  two  fonns»  a  shorter 
and  a  longer;  both  are,  however,  strictly  speaking,  independent  nount 
(perhal  suhsianlives).  The  shorter  form,  the  Infinitive  construct  (in  Q^ 
/tof  *,  sometimes  incorrectly  ^?),  is  used  in  very  various  ways,  some- 
times in  connexion  with  pronominal  suflSxes,  or  governing  a  substantive 
in  the  genitive,  or  with^iin  accusative  of  the  object  (§  115),  sometimes 
in  connexion  with  prepositions  y^  to  kill,  §  114./"),  and  sometimes 
in  dependence  upon  substantives  as  genitive,  or  upon  verbs  as  accu- 
sative of  the  object.  On  the  other  band,  the  use  of  the  longer  form, 
the  It^njtive  absolute  ^n  Qal  /tog,  sometimes  also  *^),  iaJSSllicted 
to  those  cases  in  which  it  emphasizes  the  abstract  verbal  idea,  without 
regard  to  the  subject  prjobject  of  the  action.   It  stands  most  frequently 

as  an  adverbial  accusative, along. with, aL,fiaite„vcrb.flf  .the  ,aanifi.  stem 

(see  further  §  113.  a)*. 

"^^^^  flfiribility  fin^  versatility  of  the  Infin.  constr.  and  the  rigidity 
and  inflexibility  of  the  Infin.  absol.  are  reflected  in  their  vocalization. 
The  latter  has  unchangeable  vowels,  while  the  0  of  the  Infin.  constr. 
may  be  lost  For  ?b^,  according  to  §  93.  /,  goes  back  to  the  ground- 
form  qutl  igofl);  hence  e.  g.  with  a  suflSx,  v??  ^^f%  ^y  kUlir^. 


Qthgiomift  nf  the  Infin.  mnrfr.  Qal  nf  thr  tfmng  verb  \ 

{a)  7Pp,  e.g.  33^  to  lie,  Gen.  34,  7;  7fi^  to  sink,  Ecdes.  I3,  4;  espedaOy 
with  verbs  which  have  d  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  Imper£ :  hence  sometimet 
with  those,  whose  second  or  third  radical  is  a  guttural  (frequently  besides  the 
ordinary  fonn).  AU  the  examples  (except  32B^,  see  above)  occur  in  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  foUowing  word,  or  with  suffixes  (see  %  61.  c).    In  Ezek.  31,  33 

>  Comp.  the  analogous  forms  of  the  noun,  %  93.  t, 

'  The  terms  absolute  and  construct  are  of  course  not  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  Infin.  constr.  7b^  forms  the  construct  state  (see  §  S9)  of  the 
Infin.  absoL  (TltD^  ground-form  qlttdTy.  In  the  Paradigms  the  Inf.  constr*,  as  the 
principal  form,  is  placed  before  the  other,  under  the  name  of  Infinitive  simply. 
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the  Masora  seems  to  treat  TCS^  (verse  ao,  in  patise  fDC)!))  as  an  Infinitive  -  X^uJ ; 
probably  rOtDp  should  be  read. 

{fi)  Xw^  and,  attenuated  from  it,  npt3|p;  n^D^  and  il^P  (whidi  are  feminine  d 
fonns^  of  7D^  and  7b^,  mostly  from  intransitive  verbs,  and  sometimes  found 
along  with  forms  having  no  feminine  ending  in  nse),  e.g.  nDti^P  to  be  guilty ^ 
Lev.  5,  36,  rnnK  to  Ume,  HiOb  to  hate;  Htn^b,  often  in  "Deat.*  to  fear;  H}^ 
to  he  old;  TX^' to  meet  (in  ^T^HTS^  §  19.  k)i  H^lb  to  lie  down,  Lev.  ao,  16 ; 
nnBtep  /0  anoint,  Ex.  29,  39;  rntrn!)  to  wash,  Ex.  30,  18,  &c.;  n^pe)!)  (also 
a  snbst.  —  uncleanness,  like  riMDD),  /^  be  unclean,  Lev.  15,  32 ;  n^"(^  to  approach, 
Ex.  36,  a  and  elsewhere;  comp.  Dent.  11,  aa.  Is.  30,  19.  Ezek.  ai,  16.  Hag.  1,6; 
also  n^rn  to  be  far  off,  Ezek.  8,  6  j  niwi  to  pity,  Ezek.  16.  5 ;  comp.  Hos.  7,  4. 
On  the  other  hand  in  n^t3n  Gen.  19,  16,  the  original  d  has  been  modified  to  /; 
oomp.  n^n  Is.  8,  II  and  elsewhere.  \J 

if)  In  the  Aramaic  manner  (^'D^D  but  cf.  also  Arab,  magtal),  there  occur  as  e  r\ 
In/in.  Qal:  fiSH^D  to  cast  out,  Ezek.  36,  5 ;  rrt/B^  to  send.  Est  9, 19 ;  tH^  /^  ^a/^ 
and  PDp  to  depart,  Num.  10,  a  (Deut  10,  11) ;  HlgD  to  take,  a  Chron.  19, 7  and 
elsewhere ;  K|^  to  carry.  Nam.  4,  34  and  elsewhere  (comp.  even  nlXbpp  Ezek. 
17,  9) ;  also  with  a  feminine  ending  tU^  to  go  up,  Ezr.  *j,  9,  &c.;  comp.  for  these 
forms  (almost  all  very  late)  Ryssel,  De  Elohistae  Pentateuchici  sermono,  p.  50, 
and  Strack  in  his  Commentary  on  Num.  4,  24. 

2.  A  kind  of  Gerund  is  formed  by  the  Infin.  constr,  with  the  prepo-    / 
jition  j>;  as  Tbp?  a^  inter ficiendum,  /^J?  «</  cadendum  (see  §  28.  a). 

The  blending  of  the  7  with  the  /ii^ff.  constr,  into  a  single  grammatical  form  g 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  firmly  closed  syllable,  comp.  33^p  Gen.  34,  7 ; 
yxh  Ps.  118,  13,  with  Dc^'i  lene  in  the  t^lin-pol;  hence,  also  /fi^-^J/,  &c; 
bat  Tkoa  bif^phdl.  Job  4, 13 ;  7b?2l  a  Sam.  3, 34.  Exceptions  tky^p  Nam.  4,  33. 
8,  24;')^3b]  B^^nDb  Jer.  i,  10.  18,  7.  31,  28;  "infb  Jer.  47,  4;  rrtno|)  Jer. 
II,  19,  &c,  Ps.  37,  14;  according  to  some  also  3bDp  Nam.  21,  4  and  C^33p 
a  Chron.  a8,  10  (Baer  5WD?) ;  on  the  contrary  fbc^a  Gen.  35,  aa ;  •^p  Jer.  17,  a. 
For  the  meaningless  B^nip  Ezr.  10, 16  read  ^'\f. 

§  46.    7&  Imperative. 

1.  The  ground-forms  of  the  Imperative,  ^bf  (properly  ^tUl,  which  ^ 
is  for  an  original  qUtUt),  and  /©?  (see  below,  letter  r),  the  same  in 
pronunciation  as  the  forms  of  the  Infin.  constr.  (§  45),  are  also  the 
basis  for  the  formation  of  the  Imperfect  (§  47)'.     They  represent 

^  According  to  the  remark  of  Elias  Levita  in  Qimhi's  Mikhlol,  ed.  Rittenb.,  14  a, 
these  feminine  forms  occur  almost  exclusively  in  connexion  with  the  preposition  p. 

'  The  Infin,  absol.,  like  the  Greek  Infin.,  is  also  sometimes  ased  for  the 
Imperative  ($113.  bb),  Comp.  in  general,  Koch,  Der  semiiische  Inf.  (Schafihausen, 
1874). 
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the  second  person,  and  have  both  fern,  and  plur.  forms.  The  third 
person  is  supplied  by  the  Imperfect  in  the  Jussive  (§  109.^);  and 
even  the  second  person  must  always  be  expressed  by  the  Jussive, 
if  it  be  used  with  a  negative,  e.g.  /bfJ? /B^  ne  occidas  (not  /b^ivWt), 
The  passives  have  no  Imperative,  but  it  occurs  in  the  reflexives, 
as  Niph'al  and  Hithpa'eP. 

2.  The  Afformatives  of  the  2nd  sing, /em,  and  the  2nd  plur.  masc, 
3ind/em,  are  identical  in  every  case  with  those  of  the  Imperfect  (§  47.2). 
In  the  same  way,  the  Imperative  of  the  2nd  sing,  masc,  in  conmion 
with  the  Imperfect,  admits  of  the  lengthening  by  the  n^  paragogicum 
(§  48.  /),  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  shortened  forms 
of  this  person  analogous  to  the  Jussive  (§  48.  5). 

Rem.  I .  Instead  of  the  fonn  7b^  (sometimes  also  pUne,  e.  g.  *\SlO^  Eccles.  i  a,  1 5 ; 
before  Maqqeph  /^  with  Qamef-Jj^uph),  those  terbs  which  have  an  a  in  the 
final  syllable  of  the  Imperf,  (i.  e.  especially  verbs  middle  e)  make  their  Imperative 
of  the  form  7D^,  e.  g.  tSf^P  dress  I  (Perf.  |^^  and  Bb^) ;  330^  lie  dcwnl  in  pause 
MB^  I  Sam.  3,  5.  6.  9. 

d  2,  The  first  syllable  of  the  sing.  fem.  and  plnr.  masc.  are  usually  to  be 
pronounced  with  S'wd  medium  {qifif,  qffli^y  and  so  ^^DS^y  &c  without  Dage}  Une, 
and  even  ^B^  with  Metheg,  Ex.  la,  ai ;  but  compare  ^fiD{<  Jer.  10,  17,  and  with 
the  saifie  phonetic  combination  ^&bn  Is.  47,  a ;  see  analogous  cases  in  \  93.  m) ; 
less  frequently  we  find  an  d  instead  of  the  f,  e.  g.  ^370  ruUy  Jud«  9,  10;  OBto 
draw,  Ez.  3a,  ao ;  ^"IH  Jer.  a,  la  (comp.  ^!nn  Is.  44,  a7) ;  on  W^  i  Sam.  a8,  8 
(j^ri;  ^p^  Jer.  a  a,  ao  (comp.  i  Ki.  13,  7),  see  §  10.  ^.  This  d  arises  (see  above, 
letter  a)  from  a  singular  ground-form  qHtiil,  not  from  a  retraction  of  the  original  1? 
of  the  second  syllable.  We  must  abandon  the  view  that  the  forms  with  f  in  the 
first  syllable  (cf.  also  ^IW,  ^an^  ^^9,  ^^?V)  *"**  ^^m  a  weakening  of  the 
characteristic  vowel  d.  They,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  must  rather  be  regarded 
with  Barth  {ZDMG,  1889,  p.  i8a)  as  analogous  to  the  original  f-imperfects.  See 
further  analogies  in  §§  47.  f  and  48.  i;  61.  b,  63.  n, 

e       The  pausal  form  of  the  and  plur.  masc.  is  Dfl  i  Ki.  3,  a6;   from  VQ^^ 

XSIty^f  &C.;  similarly  the  and  sing.  fem.  in  pause  is  nhy  Is.  a3,  la ;  even  without 

ihl pause  '*2Sbo  Jud.  9, 10.  la,  A^tA.;  ^Dtop  i  Sam.  a8,  8,  A?M.  (comp.  with  this 

also  ilD^^  &c.,  §  48.  i) ;  from  nob,  ^HO^  Joel  a,  ai. 

f       3.  In  the  and  plur.  fem.  jyo^  occurs  once,  in  Gen.  4,  33  (for  njPpB^  with  loss 

of  the  n and  insertion  of  a  helping  vowel^  unless  it  is  simply  to  be  pointed 

^]xh^.  Also  instead  of  the  abnormal  }tn|p  Ex.  a,  ao  (for  ilJKn^)  we  should 
perhaps  read  as  in  Ruth  i,  ao^^^  (comp.^^KVD  i,  9  and  ,|3p  i,  !>)• 

^  In  Hoph*cd  an  Imperative  is  found  only  twice  (Ezek.  3a,  19.  Jer.  49,  8),  and 
closely  approximating  in  meaning  to  the  reflexive. 
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§  47.     The  Imperfect  and  its  Inflexion. 

1.  The  persons  of  the  Imperfect*,  in  contra-distinction  to  those 
of  the  Perfect,  are  formed  by  placing  abbreviated  forms  of  the  personal 
pronoun  (preformatives)  before  the  stem,  or  rather  before  the  abstract 
form  of  the  stem  (^^f ).  As,  however,  the  tone  is  retained  on  the 
characteristic  vowel  of  the  Stem-form,  or  even  (as  in  the  2nd  sing,  fern, 
and  the  yd  and  %nd  plur.  masc.)  passes  over  to  the  afformatives,  the 
preformatives  of  the  Imperfect  appear  in  a  much  more  abbreviated 
form  than  the  afformatives  of  the  Perfect,  only  ofie  consonant  (\  Fl,  K,  3) 
remaining  in  each  form.  But  as  this  preformative  united  to  the  stem- 
form  was  not  always  suflScient  to  express  at  the  same  time  differences 
both  of  gender  and  number,  the  distinction  had  to  be  indicated,  in 
several  cases,  by  specisA  qfforma/ives.    Comp.  the  Table,  §  40.  c, 

2.  The  derivation  and  meaning,  both  of  the  preformatives  and  the 
afformatives,  can  still,  in  most  cases,  be  recognized. 

In  Xht  first  pers.  ^bpfcj,  plur.  ^?,  rf^is  probably  connected  with 
^,  and  i  with  ^^3 ;  here  no  indication  of  gender  or  number  by 
a  special  ending  was  necessary.     As  regards  the  vocalization,  the 

^  On  the  use  of  the  Semitic  Perfect  and  Imperfect  cf.  %  io6  sqq.  and  the 
literature  dted  in  §  106.  For  our  present  purpose  the  following  account  will 
suffice: — The  name  Imperfect  is  here  used  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Perfect, 
and  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  than  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar.  The 
Hebrew  (Semitic)  Perf,  denotes  in  general  that  which  is  concluded,  completed^ 
and  pasif  that  which  has  happened  and  has  come  into  effect ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  also  that  which  is  represented  as  accomplished,  even  though  it  be  continued 
into  present  time  or  even  be  actually  still  future.  The  Imperf,  denotes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  beginnings  the  unfinished^  and  the  continuing^  that  which  is  just 
happening,  which  is  conceived  as  in  process  of  coming  to  pass,  and  hence,  also, 
that  which  is  yet  future;  likewise  also  that  which  occurs  repeatedly  or  in 
a  continuous  sequence  in  the  past  (Latin  Imperf.).  It  follows  from  the  above 
that  the  once  common  designation  of  the  Impert  as  a  Future  emphasizes  only 
one  side  of  its  meaning.  In  fact,  the  use  of  Indo-Crermanic  tense-names  for  the 
Semitic  tenses,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Syrians  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
grammarians,  and  after  their  example  by  the  Arabs,  and  finally  by  Jewish  scholars, 
has  involved  many  misconceptions.  The  Indo-Germanic  scheme  of  three  periods 
of  time  (past,  present,  and  future)  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Semitic  tense-idea, 
which  regards  an  occurrence  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  completed  or  incom- 
plete action. — ^In  the  formation  of  the  two  tenses  the  primary  distinction  is  that 
in  the  Perfect  the  verbal  stem  precedes  and  the  indication  of  the  person  is  added 
afterwards  for  precision,  while  in  the  Imperf.  the  subject,  from  which  the  action 
proceeds  or  about  which  a  condition  is  predicated,  is  expressed  by  a  prefixed 
pronoun. 
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Arabic  points  to  the  ground-fonns  ^tUl  and  n^t&l:  the  t  of  the 
I  St  plur.  is,  therefore,  as  in  the  other  preformatives,  attenuated  from  a. 
The  S!gbdis£,  thfi„  ist  sing,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  pre- 
ference of  the  K  for  this  sound  (comp.  §  22.  o^  also  §  51./);  ^SSSiX^V^Z 
tn  Qim^ii,  it  arises  from  an  endeavour  to  avoid  the  similarity  of  sound 
between  Pbp*  (which  is  the  Babylonian  punctuation)  and  /bfl,  which, 
according  to  this  view,  was  likewise  pronounced  iqtol^. 

The  preformative  n  of  the  second  persons  (^J?,  ground-form 
i^fUli  &c.)  is,  without  doubt,  connefXed  with.the  n  of  nnjj,  Dnjj,  &c., 
and  the  afformoHve  V  of  the  2nd  fem.  sing,  y^^  with  the  i  of  the 
original  feminine  form  ^^  (see  §  32.  K).  The  affotM^ilij;^ )  of  the 
and  masc.  plur.  ^/OP?  0^  ^^  ^^^^  complete  form,  P,  see  Rem.  4) 
IS.  the  sign  of  Jttf  plural;  as  in  the  3rd  pers.,  and  also  in  the  Perfect 
(§  44. 1),  In  the  Imperfect,  however,  it  is  restricted  in  both  persons 
to  the  masculine  \  while  the  afiformative  nj  (also  J)  of  the  3rd  and 
2nd  plur.  fem.  is  probably  connected  with  nin  eae  and  njntjt  vos  (fem.). 

The  preformatives  of  the  third  persons  (*  in  the  masc.  ^^'j 
ground-form  ^^/i(/,  plur.  wfj,  ground-form  j/^/i^/i^y  n  in  the  fem. 
^1^1?,  plur.  nj|)fifn)  have  not  yet  met  with  any  satisfectory  explanation. 
With  n  might  most  obviously  be  compared  the  original  feminine 

^  Compare  %  34.  e.  In  favonr  of  the  above  view  of  Qim^  may  be  niged  the 
phonetic  orthography  B^  (in  Prov.  18,  24  tS^K),  a  Sam.  14,  19.  Mic.  6,  10, 
for  15^  and  ^K  i  Chron.  a,  13  for  ^  (as  verse  la).  Also  n||Kn  Mic  6,  11 
is  probably  for 'ji<n  -'JVj,  TpfiK  Is.  10,  la  for  n})D^;  TDTOK  Is.*5i,  19  for  ^155^; 
and  conversely  (according  to  Wellhansen,  Text  der  BB.  Sam.  p.  5)  *\3C^  was 
written  for  nsb  fi^K.  Similarly,  ^IS^  i  SanL  14, 49  is  probably  for  S*^Vf.  or  rre^M; 
in  a  Sam.  33,  8  rUBO  30^  is,  according  to  the  LXX,  an  error  for  nV^^IS^^DC^ab^. 
In  Assyrian  also  the  simple  1  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ^  as  the  preformative 
ofthelmpCQaL 

'  This  is  also  the  proper  gender  of  the  plnral  syllable  ^  ^ht.  In  Hebrew, 
certainly,  it  is  used  in  the  3rd  plur.  Perfect  for  both  genders,  bnt  in  the  kindred 
languages  only  for  the  masculine,  e.  g.  in  Syriac  ^fdl^  g^tdiHn,  with  the  feminine 
form  ftdUn^  in  Western  Aramaic  ftdlik^  fem.  q^dld;  in  Arabic  qdidi^,  fem. 
qOtdlndl  Ethiopic  qdtdl^,  qdtiUd. 

'  The  usual  derivation  of  the  ^  from  the  1  of  the  pronoun  ^(^l,  comparing 
3B^  for  3Bh  (§  69),  has  little  in  its  favour,  and  does  not  explain  the  Yodh  preforma* 
tive  of  the  plural.  Rodiger  conjectured  that  there  formerly  existed  a  corresponding 
pronoun  of  the  3rd  pers.  {^af),  and  compared  the  Amharic^M  (this)  and^'a  (who), 
on  the  assumption  that  these  are  old  Semitic  forms.  It  is  deserving  of  notice, 
moreover,  that  in  Arabic  and  Western  Aramaic  Vodk  also  appears  as  the  preforma- 
tive of  the  yd /em.  plur.  (see  below,  letter  k). 
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ending  JT^  of  nouns,  and  of  the  3rd  fem.  sing,  perfect.    For  the 
affonnatives  ^  (p)  and  nj,  see  letter  r. 

8.  The  characteristic  vowel  of  the  secoad  syllable. becomes  S^wd  e 
before  tone-bearing  affonnatives  which  begin  with  a  vowel,  but  is ,. 
retained  (as  being  in  the  tone-syllable)  before  the  toneless  aflformative 
nj .    Thus :  ^inp?n,  ^i^bi?;,  i%n  (but  in  pause  ^J^^pn,  &c.),  nj|)bpn. 

Rem.  I.  The  0  of  the  second  syllable  (as  in  the  inf.  constr.  and  imper.),  being  f 
lengthened  from  an  original  H  in  the  tone-syllable,  is  only  tone-long  (5  9.  r). 
Hence  it  follows  that :  (a)  it  is  only  incorrectly,  although  somewhat  frequently, 
written  plenc;   {b)  before  Maqqeph  the  short  vowel  reappears  as  Qames 
e.  g.  DB^'^D^  and  he  wrote  there,  Jos.  8,  33  (but  compare  also  Ex.  2 
18, 30) ;  {c)  it  becomes  ^*wd  before  the  tone-bearing  affonnatives  ^__  and  \  (see 
above.  No.  3 ;  but  Jerome  still  heard  e.  g.  iezbuleni  -  ^^bst^ ;  cf.  ZA  W,  iv.  83). 

Quite  anomalous  are  the  three  examples  which,  instead  of  a  shortening  to  ^wA^  g 
exhibit  a  long  ^:  DH  UD^B^  Ex.  18,  36,  immediately  before  the  principal  pause, 
but  according  to  Qimhi  (ed.  Rittenb,  p.  iS**),  and  against  our  ecitions,  with  the 
tone  on  the  ultima;  likewise  nn?  n^gn-6P  Ruth  3,  8;  Dn^n  (in  principal 
pause)  Proy.  14, 3.  In  the  first  two  cases  perhaps  ^IB^?^  and  n^gn  (for  ^DBB^ , 
&c.)  are  intended,  in  virtue  of  a  retrogressive  effect  of  the  pause,  while  in  Prov.  14, 3 
XSn^X\  is  to  be  read,  with  August  Miiller. 

The  0  of  the  second  syllable  is  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  with  verbs  middle 
a,  like  PD^ .  Intransitives  middle  a  and  e  almost  always  keep  &  {Pathqh)\  in  the 
impf.,  e.g.  yan,  yaT  to  couch,  33^^,  12?^  to  lie  down  (ID^,  Id!)^  to  Uam  is 
also  originally  intransitive  =  to  accustom  oneself) ;  7^3,  /W  to  become  grecU  (but 
comp.  \y^  apd  ]ytf  imperf.  |b0^  to  dwell  and  to  inhabit,  73J  imperf.  7^^ 
to  wither) ;  also  from  verbs  middle  0,  as  fb^  to  be  small,  the  imperf.  has  the  form 

Sometpies  both  forms  oqcur  together ;  those  with  0  having  a  transitive,  and 
those  with  d  an  mtransitive  meaning,  e.  g.  H^  he  cuts  off,  H^fp^  he  is  cut  off,  i.  e. 
is  short;  Bvf?  "npf*  ^>  lo  overcome,  Ex.  17, 13 ;  impf.  A,  to  be  overcome.  Job  14, 10. 
More  rarely  both  forms  are  used  without  any  distinction,  e.g.  !)^  and  ?|B^ 
he  bites,  )^rP  and  J^H^  he  is  inclined  (but  only  the  latter  with  a  transitive 
meaning  ^  he  bends,  in  Job  40, 1 7).  On  the  a  of  the  impf.  of  verbs  middle  and 
third  guttural,  comp.  %  64.  b;  %  65.  b.  In  some  verbs  first  guttural  (§  63.  n), 
yy  (§  67./),  ^^'D  ($  69. 1), and  K^'D  (§  68.  i),  and  in  jn^  for yinten  from  jnj  togive, 
instead  of  rf  or  J  a  moveable  Sere  (originally  f)  is  found  in  the  second  syllable. 
A  trace  of  these  /-imperfects^  in  the  ordinary  strong  verb  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
WP5  3  Ki.  7, 8,  since  }Dt)  otherwise  only  occurs  m  Qal.  We  call  these  three 
forms  of  the  imperfect  after  their  characteristic  vowel  impf.  0,  impf.  a,  impf.  e, 

*  This  d  is,  however,  by  no  means  restricted  to  intransitives  in  the  strong  verb ; 
apart  from  verbs  third  guttural  (§  65.  b),  it  is  to  be  found  in  f^'D  and  P'O^,  and  in 
many  verbs  K''D  and  ^'D  (5§  69-71). 

*  Cf.  Barth, '  Das  r-Imperfekt  im  Nordsemitiichen,'  ZDMG.  1889,  p.  177  sqq. 
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k  3.  For  the  5rd  sing, fern,  TCi^  {^^tiq'{dl)y  Baer  requires  in  i  Sam.  25,  ao  VhtlSK 
(read  with  ed.  Mant.  &c  IS^aBTI).  For  the  2nd  sing,  f em,  O^JD^R)  the  form  ^)bpj|l 
is  found  in  Is.  57,  8.  Jer.  3,  5.  Ezek.  33,  4.  33,  32,  in  every  case  after  the  regular 
form ;  but  cf.  also  Ezek.  36,  14.  For  the  3rd  plur.fem,  njpbpn  we  find  in  Jer. 
49,  II,  in  pause  ^HDIir)  (for  n^nOIUn),  and  thrice  (as  if  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
and  pers.)  the  form  njbo^?  ^**^  ^'^  preformative  ^  (as  always  in  Western  Aram., 
Arab.,  £th.,  and  Assjrr.),  in  Gen.  30,  38.  i  Sam.  6,  ii.  Dan.  8,  33.  On  the  other 
hand,  HJpbpri  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  been  incorrectly  used  even  for  the 
fem.  of  the  3rd  pers.  or  for  the  masc.  of  the  and  pers.  sit^,  as  n^n^ri  Jud.  5,  36, 
where,  however,  perhaps  \WV(ffT\  is  to  be  read,  and  Obad.  13,  for  3nd  sing,  masc., 
according  to  Olshausen  a  corruption  of  T  T\^T\ ;  comp.  Prov.  i,  30.  8, 3.  In  Elx. 
1, 10  read  ^(Hpr) ;  in  Is.  37, 11.  38,  3,  as  also  in  Job  17, 16,  it  is  equally  possible 
to  explain  the  form  as  a  plural.  This  small  number  of  examples  hardly  justifies 
our  finding  in  the  above-mentioned  passages  the  remains  of  an  emphatic  form  of 
the  Impf.,  analogous  to  the  Arab.  Modus  energicus  /,  with  the  termination  &nn&, 

I  For  ns  we  frequently  find,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch  and  mostly  after  tvaw 
consecutive  (see  %  49.  3),  simply  ^f  nd,  e.g.  Gen.  19,  33.  36.  37,  7.  Ex.  i,  18. 19. 
15,  30.  Num.  35,  3.  Ezek.  3,  30.  16,  55 ;  in  Arab,  always  nd.  According  to  Elias 
Levita,  ^|fi^3pr)  (3  Sam.  13, 18)  is  the  only  example  of  this  kind  in  the  strong  verb. 
The  form  nrns^ni  (so  both  Qimhi  and  ed.  Mant.;  but  Baer  HDna^m)  for  nansam 

they  were  high,  Ezek.  16,  50,  is  irregular,  with  ^ inserted  after  the  manner  of 

verbs  V"V  and  Vy^  %  67.  d;  5  73.  i;  according  to  Olshausen  it  is  an  error  caused 
by  the  following  form. 

ni       4.  Inskaix>Iib5.pluraJ  fprms  in  ^  there  ar^^^p^ecially  in  the  older 

BookSi^QYej  ^00  forms'  with  the  fuller  ending  p  (with  NUn paragogi- 

cum\  always  bearing  the  tone;  compare  §  29.  m  and  §  44.  //  on  its 

ys  retention  before  suffixes  §  60.  e;    also  defectively  f^^l^  Ex.  21,  18. 

yj     22,  8,  &c.     This  usually^expresses  marked   emphasis,  and  conse- 

/X^quendy  occurs  most  commonly  at  the  end  of  sentences  (in  the 

principal  pause),  in  which  case  also  the  (pausal)  vowel  of  the  second 

syllable  is  generally  retained.     Thus  there  arise  full-sounding  forms 

such  as  P^^p!  ihey  colled,  Ps.  104,  28 ;  PTJT  they  tremble,  Ex.  15,  14 ; 

\XSn^f^  ye  shall  hear,  Deut.  i,  17;  comp.  Jos.  24,  15,  with  Segolia; 

Is.  17, 12  twice,  in  verse  13  with  Zaqeph  qaton,  41,5  after  waw  cansec. 

Without  the  pause,   e.g.  Ps.  11,  2   T0^  f^lT>  comp.   4,  3:  Gen. 

18,  28.  29.  30  sqq.  44, 1.  Jos.  4,  6  (P^??^);  Is.  8,  12.  i  Sam.  9, 13. 

Ruth  2,  9  (pr^^  and  P^SJ?^);  Jud.  11, 18  after  wdw  consec. 

Some  of  these  examples  may  be  partly  due  to  euphonic  laws,  e.  g.  certainly 
Ex.  17,  5.    Num.  16,  39.    33,  3o.    I  Sam.  9,  13.    i  Ki.  9,  6,  and  often,  to  avoid 

^  [See  details  in  Bottcher,  $  930;  and  c£  Driver  on  i  Sam.  a,  15.] 
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a  hiatus  before  M  or  y.  It.v^is»JliQwevei;*Xhfi  panae  .especially  which  exerted  an 
inflaeDce  on  the  restoration  q£  this  dUkr  and  fhller  tiTmination  (cf.  %  159.  c^  note), 
as  is  manifest  from  Is.  a6, 11 :  ^K'fM  ^IP''  pMn^7a  they  see  not;  may  they  see 
and  become  ashamed.  All  this  applies  also  to  the  corresponding  forms  in  the 
Imperfect  of  the  derived  conjugations  ^  In  Aramaic  and  Arabic  this  earlier  ^ 
(old  Arabic  ihUf)  is  the  r^ular  termination ;  bat  in  some  dialects  of  yulgar  Arabic 
it  has  also  become  i0. 

With  an  affixed  K  we  find  (in  the  imperf.  Niph*al)  VCiff^  Jer.  10,  5,  evidently    ft 
an  error  for  ^b^3^  ^  caused  by  the  preceding  M^bj.— In  D4S^  Is.  $5,  i,  the  ending 
p  is  changed  into  D)  before  the  following  D. 

5.  CojTKponding  to  the  use  of  p  for  ^  there  occnrs  in  the  and  sing,  fern.,    O 
although  much  less  frequently,  »Hi»  fii11#>r  #>nHmg  p       (as  in  Aram,  and  Arab. ;  old 
Arab,  (nd),  always  with  the  tone,  for  ^___^  generally  again  in  the  principal  pause, 
and  almo^  in  all  cases  with  retention  of  the  vowel  of  the  penukima ;  thus  PpBiri 
Ruth  a,  8.  ai,  cf.  3, 4. 18.  i  Sam.  i,  14  (fHSHK^ri).  Jer.  31,  aa.  Is.  45, 10. 

6.  On  the  reappearance  in  pause  of  the  5  which  had  become  S^wd  in  the  forms  p 
*ptDpR,  &c,  see  above,  letter  e;  similarly,  the  imperfects  with  d  restore  this  vowel 

in  pause  and  at  the  same  time  lengthen  it  (as  a  tone-vowel)  to  d^  hence,  e.g. 
^p^STI,  ^P'^'y*\.  This  influence  of  the  pause  extends  even  to  the  forms  without 
affbrmatiyes,  e.  g.  /^3^1,  in  pause  7^?^.  Only  the  fuller  forms  in  ^n  and  tn  have 
the  tone  always  on  the  ultima,  since  the  vowels  4  and  I  in  a  closed  final  syllable 
never  allow  of  the  retraction  of  the  tone. 


§  48.     Shortening  and  Lengthening  of  the  Imperfect  and  Imperative, 
The  fussive  and  CohortaHve, 

L  Certain  modifications  which  take  place  in  the  form  of  the 
imperfect,  and  express  invariably,  or  nearly  so,  a  distinct  shade  of 
meaning,  serve  to  some  extent  as  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  special 
forms  for  the  Tempora  relativa  and  foi  cerUilLWtffi^JLof  Jthfi  verb... 

2.  Along  with  th^  ugual  form  jpf  the  iin£erfectj  there^  exists  also 
a  lengthened  form  qf  it  (the  cohortative)^zxid  a  shpm^^}^^  f9rm  [the 
iussivej  *,  The  former  occurs  (with  few  excep!TOTB^^;eB^,  ija  the  ist 
person,  while  the  TaffSPirinostly -found  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons,  and 
less  frequently  in  the  ist  person.  The  laws  of  the  tone,  however,  and 
of  the. formation  of  syllables  in  Hebrew,  not  infrequently  precluded 
the  indication  of  the  jussive  by  an  actual  shortening  of  the  form; 


^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Chronicles  often  omit  the  JV^n^  where  it  is  found 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Books  of  Kings  ;  comp.  i  Ki.  8,  38. 43  with  a  Chron. 
6»  29-  33  ;  I  Ki.  la,  a4.  a  Ki.  11,  5  with  a  Chron.  11, 4.  33,  4. 

^  The  perfect  has  only  one  form,  since  it  cannot  be  used,  like  the  imperfect, 
to  express  mood-xelations  (see  $  106./). 

K  a 
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/ 

consequently  it  often — and,  in  the  imperfect  forms  with  afTormatives, 
always^— coincides  with  the  ordinary  imperfect  ifndicaiive)  form. 

In  classical  Arabic  the  difTerence  is  almost  always  evident.  That  language 
distinguishes,  besides  the  indicative  ydqtHlil,  {a)  a  subjunctive,  ydqiUld ;  {b) 
a  jussive,  ydqtHl;  {c)  a  double  'energetic*  mood  of  the  im^ty  ydqtHl^nnd  and 
ydqtaidn,  in  pause  y&qtHldy  the  last  form  thus  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
cohortative. 

8.  The  jpharacteristic  of  the  cohortative  form  consists  in  a  long 
n__  affixed  to  the  ist  pers.  sing,  or  plur.,  e.g.  njDpK  from  ^^^*.     It 


occurs  in  almost  all  conjugations  and  classes  of  the  strong  and  weak 
verb  (except  of  course  in  the  passives),  and  thisjind  H^^^  has  the  tone 
wherever  the  afformatives  ^  and  ''-:-  would  have  it  As  before  these 
endings,  so  also  before  the  n-^^-  cohortative,  the  moveable  vowel  of  the 
last  syllable  of  the  verbal  form  becomes  Sl^wd^  e.g.  in  Qal  'T^OB^ 
I  will  observe^  in  Pi'el  ^^??  Ul  us  break  asunder ^  Ps.  2,  3 ;  on  •"'9?i?^ 
Is.  18,  4  (yri  (comp.  also  27,  4.  Ezr.  8,  25,  &c.),  see  §  10.  h;  with 
the  K^lhibh  of  these  passages,  compare  the  Analogous  cases  iDIDt^, 
*c.,  §  47.^.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unchangeable  vowel  in  the  final 
syllahlf^  is  Ff^tainpH  ifs  ^Qne-vowel  before  the  n__,  as  (e.g.)  in  Hiph. 
rn^3]K  /  wiU  praise.  Finally  (as  before  4  and  f ),  the  vowel  which 
became  ^^d  is  restored  in  pause  as  tone-vowel ;  thus  for  the  cohorta- 
tive 'TJ^?^?  ^^  pausal  form  is  »Tl^?^?i  Ps.  59,  10;  comp.  Gen. 
18,  21.  Is.  41,  26. 

The  change  of  n into  the  obtuse  n seems  to  occur  in  i  Sam.  28, 15, 

unless,  with  Nestle,  we  are  to  assume  a  blending  of  readings,  tO^KI  and  iTIpKI ; 
and  with  the  3rd  pers.  Ps.  ao,  4,  in  a  syllable  sharpened  by  a  following  Dagei  forte 

conjunct, ;  compare  similar  cases  of  the  change  of  n__  into  the  obtuse  n 

in  %  80.  d;  perhaps,  however,  H^B^T — with  suffix — is  rather  intended.  An  n 
cohort,  is  also  found  with  the  3rd  pers.  in  Is.  5, 19  (twice) ;  Ezdc.  23,  ao,  and 
again  in  verse  16  according  to  the  (^ri,  but  in  both  these  cases  without  any 
influence  on  the  meaning,  as  also  Prov.  i,  ao  and  8,  3 ;  see  above,  %  47.  k. 
Probably  another  instance  occurs  in  Job  11, 17,  although  there  Hfi^JI  might  also, 
with  Qim^i,  be  r^arded  as  and  masc  The  doubly  irregular  form  nnxliin 
l^^t.  33, 16  (for  ilKlsri  •-  t^3ri)  is  to  be  explained  with  Olshausen  and  Konig 
as  a  scribal  error,  due  to  a  confusion  with  flfeO^  in  verse  14.  For  ^JlNlsn 
Job  a  a,  31  the  noun  ^HKOn  thine  increase,  might  be  meant,  but  the  Masora 
has  evidently  intended  an  imperfect  with  the  ending  a/,  instead  of  H ,  before  the 

*  Probably  this  d  is  abridged  from  the  syllable  an^  which  in  Arabic  (see  above, 
Rem.  to  letter  b)  is  used  for  the  formation  of  the  'energetic*  mood,  and  in 
Hebrew  (see  the  foot-note  to  %  58.  i)  often  stands  before  suffixes. 
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suflBz;  on  the  analogy  oLthe  3rd  sing.  fern,  perfect,  see  %  59.  i,  a;  on  ^fllCni 
I  Sam.  as,  34,  see  $  76.  j^ 

The  cohortoHve  expresses  the  direction  of  the  will  to  an  action  and  e 
thus    denotes  especially  self-encouragement  (in  the    ist    plur.  an 
exhortation  to  others  at  the  same  time),  a  resolution  or  a  wish,  as 
^  zxiopiaiwey  &c.,  see  §  108. 

4.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  jussive  fppp  of  the  ^p[^)erfect  f 
is  rapidity  of  pronunciation,  combined  with  a  tendency  to  retract' 
the  tone  from  the  final  syllable,  in  order  by  that  means  to  express 
the  urgency  of  the  command  in  the  very  first  syllable.  This 
tendency  has,  in  certain  forms,  even  caused  .^ja^tfirial  shortening  of 
the  termination  of  the  word,  so  that  the  expression  of  the  command 
appears  to  be  concentrated  on  a  single  syllable.  lo^otheiL-Cases, 
however,  the  jussive  is  simply  marked  by  a  shortening:  of  the  ypwel  of 
the  second  syllable,  without  its  losing  the  tone,  and  very  frequently 
(see  above,  letter  b)  the  nature  of  the  form  does  not  admit  of  any 
alteration.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  even  in  such  cases  the 
jussive  in  the  living  language  was  distinguished  from  the  indicative  by 
a  change  in  the  place  of  the  tone. 
In  the  strong  verb  the  jvssiye  differs  in /(?r/ff  from  the  indiativt^  g 

only  in  HitHil  (iuss.  /Op,  ind.  /^DR),  and  similarly  injhe_ weak, verb, 
wherever  the  imperfect  .indicative  Jias .  /  in  the  second  syllable,  e.  g. 
firom  3?^  impf  Hiph,  3^pn\  juss.  3?^^;  from  n«D,  n^DJ  and  HDJ;  also  , 
in  Qcd  of  the  verbs  I'O^  and  ^^,  as  nb;,  ind.  rm ;  i>3J,  ind.  i>T, ;  in  all  \ 
conjugations  of  verbs  lY'^,  so  that  the  rejection  [apocope)  of  the  ending 
n_.  in  Qal  and  Hiph.  gives  rise  to  monosyllabic  forms,  with  or 
without  a  helping  vowel  under  the  second  radical,  e.g.  Qal'mdi,  1^?^ 
juss.  hfl;  Hiph,  ind.  H^J!,  juss.  ^JJ;  also  in  the  jP/V/  IXJ  from  the 
indie,  nyr  (called  the  apocopated  imperfects).  But  even  so  almost  all^ 
the  plural  forms  of  the  jussive  coincide  with  those  of  the  indicative, 
except  that  the  jussive  excludes  the  lengthened  ending  p.    Neither  do 


*  According  to  Praetorios,  however  {ZAW,  1883,  p.  34  sq.),  those  cases  in 
which  the  pennltima  of  the  jussive,  or  of  the  imperfect  consecutive  (see  $  49.  a) 
bears  the  tone,  are  survivals  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  tone-system;  see  notes  on 
$  44.  ^,  and  §  75.  hk, 

s  Only  in  ist  plur.  do  we  find  a  few  shortened  forms,  as  ^9g6\  i  Sam.  14, 36, 
parallel  with  cohortatives ;  and  K*}3  Is.  41,  33  K*th, 
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the  forms  of  the  2nd  sing,  fem.,  as  y^P?!?,  *?^,  ^PJTl,  &c.,  admit  of 

any  change  in  the  jussive,  nor  any  forms  of  the  singular  or  plural 

< 
to  which  suffixes  are  attached,  e.g.  ^?()'^  as  ind.  Jer.  38,  15,  as 

jussive  Jer.  41,  8. 

The  meaning  of  this  form  is  similar  to  ,that  i>( J.^?.  cohortative, 
except  that  in  the  jussive  thg  conifiiand  jg^  wish  is  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  2nd  or  3rd  pers.  On  special  uses  of  the  jussive, 
e.g.  in  hypothetical  sentences  (even  in  the  ist  pers.),  see  §  109.  2. 

6.  The  imperative,  in  accordance  with  its  other  points  of  connexion 
with  the  imperfect  in  form  and  meaning,  admits  of  a  similar  lengthening 
(by  n^y-,  Arab,  imper.  energtcus,  with  the  ending  -dnnd  or  -an,  in  pause 
-a)  and  shortening.  Thus  in  Qal  of  the  strong  verb,  the  lengthened 
form  of  "^^  guard  is  rpx^^  Qihn'rd,  comp.  '•i>Oi?  qti'li,  §  46.  ^ ; 
atg,  rxy^  jer.  49,  n;  ^K^,  ^???^  He  down;  POB?,  H^C^  hear^  in  lesser 
pause  n^K'  Dan.  9, 19.  Comp.,  however,  also  •T}31D  sell.  Gen.  25,  31, 
notwithstanding  the  impf.  "»bD^;  n^l^  Job  33,  5  (comp.  ^"i?  Jer.  46, 3), 
but  impf.  ^*^5,-;  •^99fJ  collect.  Num.  1 1, 16  (for  'DK  comp.  §  63.  /  and 
the  plural  ^9^),  but  2nd  masc.  ^bg;  rnw  Ps.  141,3.  Barth  (see 
above,  §  47. 1  note)  finds  in  these  forms  a  trace  of  old  imperfects  in  1, 
cf.  §  63.  ».  On  the  other  hand,  nai^  Ps.  69,  9,  but  impf.  31^. 
Without  n,  we  have  the  form  ^  go,  Num.  23, 13.  Jud.  19,  13.  The 
form  >bp  in  pause  becomes  '"^^^p,  the  form  /Dp  becomes  ^76^,  e.g. 
•TJwn  and  Hgi  (in  both  cases  with  Ttphha)  Is.  32,  11;  *\^^^  Deut. 
33,  23.  But  also  without  the  pause  we  find  •^9^8  Is.  32, 11 ;  na^^ 
Jud.  9,  8  A?M.  and  HD^y  Ps.  26,  2  JC'th.,  on  which  see  §  46.  e. 

The  shortened  imperative  is  found  only  in  verbs  rf^,  e.g.  in  Pt*il 
/i  from  n.^.  The  shade  of  meaning  conveyed  by  the  imperatives 
with  n-__  is  not  always  so  percepdble  as  in  the  cohortarive  forms  of  the 
imperfect,  but  the  longer  form  is  frequently  emphatic,  e.g.  DV  rise  up, 
'T^V  up!  V^give^  njn  give  upl 

Rem.  The  form  nj^  for  n^,  accepted  in  Proy.  24, 14  by  the  best  anthorities, 
is  evidently  dne  to  the  influence  of  the  H  (^)  which  follows  it  in  close  connexion, 
and  is  therefore  analogous  to  the  cases  discnssed  in  §  aa.  c,  and  %  37.  ^,  of  an  a 
passing  into  S*gh6l;  for  other  examples  of  the  kind,  see  above,  letter  d,  §  73.  d, 
and  §  80.  f.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  HSl  Jud.  9,  a9  (from 

'  On  the  reading  iTIOC^  (i.  e.  Idm^rd,  accordhig  to  the  Jewish  grammarians), 
required  by  the  Mason  in  Ps.  86,  a.  119,  167  (cf.  also  Is.  38, 14,  and  '^TlC/tf  Ps. 
16,  i),  see  $  9.  V ;  on  n3li?D,  Jud.  9, 8  KUh,,  see  %  46.  e. 
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roi)  is  intended  for  na^,  and  not  rather  for  the  common  form  of  the  imperatiye 
PC  el  n^l.  In  favour  of  the  former  explanation  it  may  be  urged  that  the  impera- 
tive nK!r  (from  K^)  follows  immediately  after;  in  favour  of  the  laUer,  that  the 
ending  H-—,  with  imperatives  of  verbs  n'^,  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  also  that 
here  no  guttural  follows  (as  in  Prov.  24,  T4). 


§  49.    The  Perfect  and  Imperfect  with  Wdw  Consecutive, 

1.   The  use  of  the  two  tense-forms,  as  is  shown  more  fully  in  the  a 
Syntax  (§§  106,  107,  comp.  above,  §  47,  note  on  letter  a\  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  expression  of  the  past  or  future.     Qne  of  the       V/ 
most  striking  peculiarities  in  the  Hebrew  consecution  of  tenses ',  is  the     /  \ 
pEenomenon  tEat,  in  representing„a  sepes  of  past  eventSjOnly  the  first 
verb  stands_in  the  perfect,  and  the  narration  is  continued  jn  the 
imperfect.     Conversely,  the  representation  of  a  series  of  future  events 
begins  with  the  imperfect,  and  is  continued^ in  the  perfect.     Thus  in 
2  Ki.  20,  I,  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death  (perf.),  and 
Isaiah  .  .  .  came  (imperf.)  to  him,  and  said  (imj)erf.)  to  him,  &c.     On 
the  other  hand,  Is.  7,  1 7,  the  Lord  shall  bring  (imperf.)  upon  thee  .  .  . 
days,  &c. ;  18,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  (perf.  iTHl)  in  that  day  .  .  . 

This  progress  in  the  sequence  of  time,  is  regularly  indicated  by   b 
a  pregnant  and  (called  wdw  consecuiiveY,  whicli  in  itself  is  really  only 
a  variety  of  .the  ordinary  wow  copulative^  but,  which  jometimes  Xin  the 


^  The  other  Semitic  languages  do  not  exhibit  this  peculiarity,  excepting  the 
Phoenician,  the  most  closely  related  to  Hebrew,  and  of  course  the  Moabitish 
dialect  of  the  Mfia*  inscription,  which  is  practically  identical  with  Old  Hebrew. 

•  This  name  best  expresses  the  prevailing  syntactical  relation,  for  by  waw 
consecutive  an  action  is  always  represented  as  the  direct,  or  at  least  temporal 
conuquence  of  a  preceding  action.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  from  the  above  examples, 
that  the  wdw  consecutive  can  only  be  thus  used  in  immediate  conjunction  with  the 
verb.  As  soon  as  wdw,  owing  to  an  insertion  (e.  g.  a  negative),  is  separated  from 
the  verb,  the  imperfect  follows  instead  of  the  perfect  consecutive,  the  perfect 
instead  of  the  imperfect  consecutive.  The  fact  that  whole  Books  (Lev.,  Num., 
Josh.,  Jud.,  Sam.,  a  Kings,  Ezek.,  Ruth,  Esth.,  Neh.«  a  Chron.)  begin  with  the 
imperfect  consecutive^  and  others  (Exod.,  i  Kings,  Ezra)  with  wdw  copulative, 
is  taken  as  a  sign  of  their  close  connexion  with  the  historical  Books  now  or 
originally  preceding  them.  Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  independent  beginning 
of  Job  and  Daniel.  It  is  a  merely  superficial  description  to  call  the  waw  consecu- 
tive by  the  old-£ishioned  name  wdw  conversive,  on  the  ground  that  it  always 
converts  the  respective  tenses  into  their  opposites,  i.e.,  according  to  the  old  view, 
the  future  into  the  preterite,  and  vice  versa. 
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imperf.)  appears  with  a  different  vocalization.  Further,  the  tenses 
connected  by  waw  consecutive  sometimes  undergo  a  change  in  the 
tone  and  consequently  are  liable  also  to  other  variations. 
c  2.  The  wdw  consecutive  of  the  imperfect  \^  (a)  pronounced  with 
Pathah  and  a  Dagel  forte  in  the  next  letter,  as  ^^^.  and  he  killed; 
before  K  of  the  ist  pers,  sing,  (according  to  §  22.  i)  with  Qames, 
as  ^to^jl^  and  I  killed.  Exceptions  are,  ^S?!*!  Ezek.  16, 10  according 
to  the  Diqduqe  ha-famim^  §  71;  also  VinnbSI  2  Sam.  1, 10  according 
to  Qimhi ;  but  m  Jud.  6, 9  ^j!f,t  should  be  read  according  to  Baer, 

y    .    and  'Jf,\  in  both  places  in  Jud.  20,  6.    Dag^'^  forte  is  always  omitted 

y^  in  the  preformative  ^,  in  accordance  with  §  20.  »i. 
'  -^  [b)  When  a  shortening  of  the  imperfect  form  is  possible  (comp. 
§  48.  g\  it  takes  effect,  as  a  rule  (but  cf.  §  51.  «),  after  waw  consec,^ 
e.g.  in  Hiphil  ^J?P?1  (§  53'  «)•  The  tendency  to  retract  the  tone  from 
the  final  syllable^  is  even  stronger  after  waw  consec,  than  in  the 
jussive.  The  throwing  back  of  the  tone  on  to  the  penultima  (condi- 
tional upon  its  being  an  open  syllable  with  a  long  vowel,  §  29.  a), 
further  involves  the  greatest  possible  shortening  of  the  vowel  of  the 
ultima,  since  the  vowel  then  comes  to  stand  in  a  toneless  closed 
syllable,  e.g.  DVJ,  juss.  DpJ,  with  waw  consec,  D^Jl  ^»^  ^  <^^ose  (§  67.  n 
and  X,  §  68.  d,  §  69.  /,  §  71,  §  72.  /  and  aa,  §  73.  e)\ 

In  ihe  first  pers.  sing,  alone  the  retraction  of  the  tone  and  even  the 
reducing  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  final  syllable  («  to  0,  iio  e)  are  not 
usual',  and  the  apocope  in  verbs  rf'7  occurs  more  rarely;  e.g.  always 
DV9J  (or  D^9,J,  a  merely  orthographic  difference),  and  I  arose,  Hiph, 
D^pxi  :  nK"jW  and  I  saw,  more  frequently  than  iCntO,  §  75.  /.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  form  with  final  n__  is  often  used  in  the  ist  pers.  both 
sing,  and  plur.,  especially  in  the  later  Books,  e.g.  nf?p?^9il  and  I  sent. 
Gen.  32,  6.  41, 11.  43,  21.  Jud.  6,  9. 10.  i  Sam.  2,  28.  28, 15.  2  Sam. 
22,  24.  Ps.  3,  6.  7,  5.  90,  10.  119,  55.  Job  I,  15  sqq.  Ezra  7,  28. 
8,  25.  9,  3-  Neh.  2,  13.  5,  7.  8.  13.  6,  11.  13,  7-11.  21  sqq.,  &c.— 

*  Compare,  however,  above,  note  on  %  48./. 

*  The  plural  forms  in  p  also  occur  less  frequently  after  vmo  conseaUwe;  comp., 
however,  f^^^  Jud.  8,  i.  11, 18.  Am.  6,  3.  Ezek.  44, 8.  Dent.  4, 11.  5,  ao.  The 
and  fem.  sing,  in  p___  never  occurs  after  waw  consecutive, 

'  In  the  ist  plur.  *1^1pf  II  Neh.  4,  3  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  vowel 
remains  unreduced  (comp.  '2N&S\y  i.e.  IIHS^,  4, 9  K^th,;  Q^ri  ^^Tt^,  On  the 
treatment  of  the  tone  in  the  imperfect,  imperative,  and  infinitive  Aij^iW,  see  $  51.  if. 
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Sometimes,  as  in  Ps.  3, 6,  not  without  a  certain  emphasis  of  expression. 
In  Is.  8,  2  HT^W  may  have  been  originally  intended;  in  Ps.  73, 16 
'rm  and  in  Job  30,  26  '"'Nl. 

This  '\  is  in  meaning  a  strengthened  waw  copulcUtve^  and  resembles  in  pronancia-  f 
tion  the  form  which  is  retained  in  Arabic  as  the  ordinary  copnla  {wS)\  The  close 
connexion  of  this  w&  with  the  following  consonant,  caused  the  latter  in  Hebrew 
to  take  Dages,  especially  as  &  conld  not  have  been  retained  in  an  open  syllable. 
Comp.  nD3,  n^3,  ntD^  (for  ntD^),  where  the  prepositions  3  and  P,  and  the 
particle  3,  are  closely  connected  with  HD  in  the  same  way. 

*  ^  15 

The  retraction  of  the  tone  also  occurs  in  such  combinations,  as  in  ms^  (for  g 
T^y  %  Toa.  /). — The  coincidence  of  many  consecutive  forms  with  jussives  of  the  same 
conjugation,  must  not  mislead  us  into  supposing  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
moods.  In  the  consecutive  forms  the  shortening  of  the  vowel  (and  the  retraction 
of  the  tone)  seems  rather  to  be  occasioned  solely  by  the  strengthening  of  the 
preformative  syllable,  while  in  the  jussives  the  shortening  (and  retraction)  belongs 
to  the  character  of  the  form*. 

8.  The  counterpart  of  woM^  consecutive  of  the  tmper/ec/,  is  wdw  conse^  h 
cuttve  of  the  Jmr/eci,  by  means  of  which  perfects  are  placed  as  the 
sequels  in  the  future  to  preceding  actions  or  events  regarded  as 
incomplete  at  the  time  of  speaking,  and  therefore  in  the  imp)erfect, 
imperative,  or  even  participle.  This  wdw  is  in  .fQnn.an  (Ordinary  wdw 
co^laHveji  and  therefore  shares  its  various  vocalization  (^.,  ^,  J,  as  2  Ki. 
7,  4,  and  !);  e.g.  njni,  after  an  imperfect,  &c.,  and  so  it  happens^and 
it  will  happen.  It  has^  however,  the  effect^  in  certain  verbal  forms,  of 
shifting  the  tone  from  the  penultima,  generally  on  to  the  ultima,  e.g. 
*9?^T  ^  went,  consecutive  form  ^^?^5^.  and  I  will  go,  Jud.  i,  3,  where 
it  is  co-ordinated  with  another  perfect  consecutive,  which  again  is  the 
consecutive  to  an  imperative;  n^^'^nn,  consecutive  n5^Iirn  and  it  shall 
divide,  Ex.  26,  33,  but  this  removing  of  the  tone  from  an  /  in  the 
second  syllable  in  HipKil,  as  well  as  in  ihtperf,  Qal  of  verbs  n'^  (see 
below,  letter  k),  is  exceptional ;  comp.  §  53.  r.  See  further  on  this 
usage  in  §  112. 

As  the  first  of  the  above  examples  shows,  the  Qames  of  the  first  syllable  is 
retained  in  the  strong  perl  consec.  Qal,  as  formerly  before  the  tone,  so  now  in  the 

^  In  use  the  Hebrew  wdw  does  duty  for  the  Arabic  ft,  as  well  as  wd,  on  which 
see  further  in  the  Syntax. 

^  The  opinion  of  earlier  grammarians  (shared  by  De  Lagarde  in  Uebersicht  Uher 
die , . ,  Bildung  der  Nomina,  p.  213),  that  Tb^l  arose  by  contraction  from 
^to^  nin  (=iTn)  it  happened  {thai)  he  killed,  is  as  untenable  as  the  derivation 

from  Tbpj  rrpn. 
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secondary  tone,  and  therefore  necessarily  takes  Metheg,  On  the  other  hand,  the  o 
of  the  second  syllable  in  verbs  middle  o  upon  losing  the  tone  becomes  5,  e.g. 
vhy'\  Ex.  i8,  33. 

T  J  tit:  '    •* 

k  The  shifting  forward  of  the  tone  after  the  wdw  consecutive  of  the  perfect^  is 
howeyer  not  consistently  carried  out.  It  is  omitted — {a)  always  in  the  lepers, pi. ^ 
e.  g.  ^38^1  Gen.  34, 16 ;  {b)  generally  (especially  in  Qal)  in  verbs  fcCv  and  n''7, 
e.g.  Ex.  17,  6.  36,  4.  6.  7.  losqq.  Lev.  19,  14.  3a.  35,  17.  36.  43.  Is.  14,4.  Jer. 
39,  14.  Joel  4y  31.  Ps.  19,  14,  also  r^[ularly  in  Hiph*tl  before  the  affonnatiyes 

n and  \  (cf.  %  53.  r\  and  always  in  the  1st  sing,  of  verbs  W7  (bnt  cf.  HIO^, 

Jer.  3,  3,  &c.)  \ 

/  Bat  before  a  following  K  the  ultima  mostly  bears  the  tone  on  phonetic  gronnds, 
e.g.  'h^  hiOS  Gen.  6,  18.  Ex.  3,  18.  Zech.  6, 10  (by  the  side  of  TStSOi)  etc. 
(comp.,  however,  riRljJI ,  before  K ,  Gen.  17, 19.  Jer.  7,  37.  Ezek.  36, 39) ;  n^f  H^prfl 
Jud.6, 16,  cf.  Lev.  34,  5  (but  also  nt<  ^^^H  ^^'  ^5»  ^0-  Likewise,  before  y , 
e.g.  n^ni  3  Sam.  15,  33  (comp.,  however,  vy^  ^^ttl^l,  Ezek.  33,  31);  on  verijs 
y'y,  see  k  67.  i&  and  ^. 

(f)  The  tone  always  keeps  its  place  when  such  a  perfect  stands  in  pause^  e.g. 
riyDb^  Deut.  II,  16;  ri"llDt|n  is.  14,  4.  Jud.  4,  8;  sometimes  even  in  the  lesser 
pause,  as  Deut.  3,  38.  Ezek.  3,  36.  i  Sam.  39,  8  (where  see  Driver),  with  Zaqeph 
qatm;  and  frequently  also  immediately  before  a  tone-syllable  (according  to  %  39.  ^), 
as  in  Pia  nri3|'J1  Deut.  17, 14,  comp.  33, 13;  Ezek.  14, 13.  17,  33.  Amos  i,  4.  7. 
10. 13 — but  also  Pd  ripK'ni  Deut  31, 11.  33, 14.  34, 19. 

§  60.    The  Participle, 
^       1.  Qal  has^bolh  an  active  participle^  called^^//  from  its  form  (/JB), 
.and  a.  jpiassive^  Pa  a/  {^^VB). 

.^aJil  l&  SfoenXly  regarded  as  a  survival  of  a  passive  of  Qal,  which  still  exists 
thrnnghnnt  in  ^rahic^  but  has  been  lost  in  Hebrew  (see,  however,  $  53.  e),  just  as  in 
Aramaic  the  passives  of  JVel  and  HipKtl  are  lost,  except  in  the  participles.  But 
the  form  SPfi  is  also  used  actively  (see  letter/),  and  instances  of  the  form  <iuttal 
are  better  regarded  as  remnants  of  the  passive  participle  Qal  (see  §  53.  j),  so  that 
SyB  must  be  considered  as  an  original  verbal  noun ;  cf.  Baith,  Nominalbildung, 
p.  173  sqq. 

2.  In  the  Wransitiye  vj^ihs  mid,  ^  and  mid,  0,  the  form  of  the 
participle  active  of  Qal  coincides  in  form  (according  to  §  44.  a,  note  3) 
with  the  .^rd  sing,  of  the  perfect,  e.g.  fg^  sleeping,  from  f?^;  "^SJ  (only 
orthographically  different  from  the  perf.  "^i^J)  fearing;  comp.  the 
formation  of  the  participle  in  NipKal,  §  51.  ^.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  partiriplff  s&.  ^.fiibs  mH*  d  takes  the  form  /Of)  (so  even  from  the 

'  The  irregularity  in  the  tone  of  these  perfects  manifestly  results  from  following 
conflicting  theories,  not  that  of  Ben  Aier  alone. 
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transitive  Kjfe^  to  haie,  part.  ^^\  The  6  of  these  forms  has  arisen 
through  an  obscuring  of  the  d^  and  is  therefore  unchangeable,  comp. 
§  9.  q.  The  form  i'OR  (with  a  changeable  Qames  in  both  syllables), 
which  would  correspond  to  the  forms  |?^  and  "vij,  is  only  in  use  as 
a  noun,  comp.  §  84.  a,  3.  The  formation  of  the  participle  in  jPiV/, 
HipKd,  and  Hithpdel  follows  a  different  method. 

8.  Participles  form  their  feminine  {'"i??^  ^^  '^^^)  ^^^  ^^^^  plural  c 
like  other  nouns  (§  80,  §  84.  a,  Nos.  13,  15,  §  94). 

Rem.  I.  From  the  aboye  it  follows,  that  the  a  of  the  form  }^  is  lengthened  d 
from  df,  and  consequently  changeable  (e.  g.  fern,  H^B^) ;  and  that  the  6  of  7p{> 
on  the  other  hand  is  weakened  from  an  unchangeable  A,  In  Arabic  the  verbal 
adjectiye  of  the  form  qHttl  corresponds  to  the  form  qatel^  and  the  part,  q&ttl  to 
q^L  In  both  cases,  therefore,  the  e  of  the  second  syllable  is  lengthened  from  i', 
and  is  consequently  changeable  (e.  g.  7C^,  plnr.  D^ptD{> ;  n53»  constr.  pi.  ^33). 

?I^p^  Ps.  16,  15,  instead  of  the  form  qHel^  is  an  anomaly;  it  is  possible,  e 
however,  that  IJ^DilH  (incorrectly  written  ftilly)  is  intended  (comp.  a^^fa  a  Ki. 
8,  31),  or  even  the  imperfect  HipKtl  of  !JDJ.  The  form  P|^pi\  which  in 
Is.  39, 14.  38,  5.  Eccles.  1,18  appears  to  be  a  partic.  (for  ^D^),  is  better  explained 
in  all  these  places  as  the  3rd  sing,  imperf.  Hipk.  (comp.  for  the  construction 
Is.  38, 16)  ;  7*3^fi(  I  Chron.  37,  30,  being  a  proper  name  and  a  foreign  word,  need 
not  be  considered. — ^3k  (constr.  state  of  ^IIM),  with  df  in  the  second  syllable, 
occurs  in  Deut  33,  a8  (comp.  moreover,  %  65.  d).  On  Djin  Is.  41,  7  (for 
Dp^n),  see  %  39./. 

3.  A  PdM  is  sometimes  formed  even  from  intransitive  verbs,  which  properly  do    f 
not  admit  of  a  passive.    It  then  denotes  an  inherent  quality,  e.g.  C^K  desperate, 
Jer.  15, 18,  &c.;  moa  trustful.  Is.  36,  3.  Ps.  II3, 7;  W^  strong;  n^B?  drunken. 
Is.  51,  31;  and  even  from  a  transitive  verb,  YVWt  handling.  Cant.  3,  8;   l^t 
mindful,  Ps.  103, 14 ;  comp.  %  84.  a,  No.  9. 

B.    Verba  Dertvativa,  or  Derived  Conjugations. 

§61.   NipKal\ 

1.   The  characteristic  of  this  conjugation  consists  essentially  in  a 
a  prefix'  to  the  stenk-  This  probably  from  the  first  had  two/orms: 
(a)  the  prepositive;  nd^^  as  in  the  Hebrew  perfect,  although  in  the 
strong  verb  the  a  \^  ^lw;^ys  attenuated  to  I:   /?^?  for  the  original 
nd-qdtdl,  participle  ^^9??,  infinitive  absolute  sometimes  /^l^??;  {b)  the 

*  Comp.  A.  Rieder,  De  linguae  Hehr,  verbis,  quae  vocantur  derruata  nifal  et 
hitpael,  Gmnbinnen  (Progr.  des  Gymn.),  1884,  a  list  of  all  the  strong  Niph'al 
forms  (81)  and  Hitbpa'el  forms  (36)  in  the  Old  Testament. 

'  See  Philippi  in  ZDMG,  1886,  p.  650,  and  Barth,  ibid.  1894,  p.  8  sq. 
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proclitic  in^  as  in  all  the  forms  of  the  corresponding  Arabic  conjuga- 
tion VII.  *inqai&ld;  in  Hebrew^/>i,  as  in  the  imperfect  i'PK  (fox  yhin- 
qdfelvnih.  syncope  of  the  n,  and  assimilation  of  the  3),  in  the  imperative 
and  infinitive  construct  i^Pgn  (for  ?unqdfel),  and  in  the  infinitive  absolute 
/tojjn.    The  inflexion  of  NipKal  is  p)erfectl7  analogous  to  that  of  Qal. 

b  The  features  of  Niph*al  are  accordingly  in  the  perfect  and  participle  the 
prefixed  N^n,  in  the  imperative,  infinitive,  and  imperfect,  the  Doges  in  the  first 
radical.  These  characteristics  hold  good  also  for  the  weak  verb.  In  the  case  of 
an  initial  guttural,  which,  according  to  §  a  a.  b,  cannot  take  Dagei forte,  the  omission 
of  the  doubling  invariably  causes  the  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel 
(see  §  63.  A). 

c  2.  As  regards  its  meaning,  NipKal  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  middle  voice,  in  being — (a)  primarily  reflexive  of  Qal,  e.g.  l^Dp? 
to  thrust  oneself  (against)^  "^P?^?  to  take  heed  to  oneself  <l>v\daa(irOai, 
nnw  to  hide  oneself,  /KM  to  redeem  oneself;  comp.  also  n3J^3  to  answer 
for  oneself.  Equally  characteristic  of  NipKal  is  its  frequent  use  to 
express  emodons  which  react  u£on  the  mind;  Dn?  to  trouble  one- 
^^{fi  ^^?,  lo  ^^^  {l^  bemoan  oneself  comp.  6Bvp€(rOMy  lamentari,  contris-- 
tan) ;  as  well  to  express  actions  which  the  subject  allows  to  happen 
to  himself,  or  to  have  an  efiect  upon  himself  (NipKal  tolerativum),  e.g. 
^^■5  to  search^  to  inquire,  Niph.  to  allofw  oneself  to  be  inquired  of,  Is. 
65,  I.  Ezek.  14,  3  and  elsewhere;  ^y?  to  find,  Niph.  to  allow  oneself 
to  be  found,  Is.  65,  i,  &c. ;  "V?|?  to  allow  oneself  to  be  admonished,  or 
warned;  so  the  Niph.  of  "^PJ  to  warn,  to  correct,  Jer.  6,  8.  31,  18,  &c. 

d  (b)  It  expresses  reciprocal  or  mutual  action,  e.g.  "^"^  to  speak,  Niph. 
to  ^qk  to  one  another:  ^V^  to  judge,  Niph.  to  go  to  law  with  one 
another;  KSJ  lo  counsel,  Niph.  to  take  counsel,  comp.  the  middle  and 
deponent  verbs  fiovKtvtaBoi  (fj^^),  fxdxtaBai  (D??/?),  alter cari,  luctari 
(ny?  to  strive  with  one  another)  proeliari. 

e  (f)  It  has  also,  like  Hithpdel  (§  54./)  and  the  Greek  middle,  the 
meaning  of  the  active,  with  the  addition  of_A?  oneself  (sibi),Jir  one- 
self,  e.g.  /gy^j  io_as_k  (something)yc^r  oneself  (i  Sam.  20,  6.  28.  Neh. 
1 3,  6),  comp.  curoOfui/  <rc  roOro,  MinraaOai  x*^^^  l^  P^l  ^  (oneself ) 
a  tunic. 

f  (^0  ^  consequence  of  a  looseness  of  thought  at^an  early  period  of 
the  language,  NipKal  comes  finally  in  many  cases  to  represent  the 
1>assive^  of  Qal,  e.g.  *12J  to  bear,  Niph.  to  be  bom;  "^?5  ^^  ^CV*  Niph. 

^  Comp.  Halfmann,  Beitrdge  Mur  Syntax  dtr  hebraischen  Sprache,   i.  St, 
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to  he  buried.  In  cases  also  where  Qal  is  intransitive  in  meaning,  or  is 
not  used,  NipHal  appears  as  the  passive  of -PiV/  and  HipKil,  e.g.  I?? 
to  he  in  honour^  Pi*el  to  honour y  Niph.  to  he  honoured  (as  well  as  Pu'al 
n33) ;  in3  Pi'el  to  conceal^  Hiph.  to  destroy ^  Niph.  passive  of  either. 
In  such  cases  NipHal  may  again  coincide  in  meaning  with  Qal  {TOn 
Qal  and  Niph.  to  he  ill)  and  even  take  an  accusative. 

Examples  of  denominatiyei  are,  ")3p  to  be  bom  a  mate^  Ex.  34, 19  (from  ")3T  ;  g 
but  perhaps  ")3|n  should  here  be  read) ;  33p3  cordatum  fieri.  Job  11, 1  a  (from 
33p  ftfr) ;  doubtless  also  11333  /^  obtain  children^  Gen.  16,  2.  30, 3. 

The  older  grammarians  were  decidedly  wrong  in  representing  Niph'al  simply  as  h 
the  passive  of  Qal;  for  NipHal  has,  (as  the  frequent  use  of  its  imperaL  shows,)  in 
no  respect  the  character  of  the  other  passives,  and  in  Arabic  a  special  conjugation 
i^inq&tdlS)  corresponds  to  it  with  a  passive  of  its  own.  Moreover,  not  only  do  the 
forms  mentioned  in  $  52.  «  point  to  a  differently  formed  passive  of  Qal,  but  even 
a  passive  of  Niph'al  itself  appears  to  occur  in  the  form  vK33  Is.  59,  3.  Lam.  4, 14, 
although  Konig  prefers  to  regard  it  as  ^  forma  mixta,  in  the  sense  that  the  punc- 
tuators intended  to  indicate  also  the  possibility  of  another  reading,  w3^,  the 
imperf.  Pual  [cf.  also  Wright,  Compar,  Gramm.,  p.  224].  Although  the  use  of 
Niph*al  as  a  passive  was  introduced  at  an  early  period,  and  became  tolerably 
common,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  secondary  to  the  reflexive  use^. 

Rem.  I.  The  infin, absol.  7^0p3  is  connected  in  form  with  the  perfect,  to  which    t   ^/ 
it  bears  the  same  relation  as  tID^  to  ?tj[>  in  Qal,  the  S  in  the  second  syllable  being         VV 
weakened  from  an  origmal  d.    Examples  are,  ^b33  Gen.  31,  30;   Dh?3  Jud. 
ii>  35 ;  /kxp}  I  Sam.  20,  6.  28,  all  in  connexion  with  the  perfect. 

Examples  of  the  form  /bj^H  (in  connexion  with  imperfects)  are,  \h^T}  Jer.  32, 4 ;  /^ 
pbKn  Lev.  7, 18;  once  BH'^K*  Ezek.  14,  3,  where,  perhaps,  the  subsequent  BH^K 
has  led  to  the  corruption  of  K  for  H.— Moreover,  the  form  /DgH  is  not  infrequently 
used  also  for  the  infin.  absol.',  e.g.  Ex.  22,  3.  Num.  15,  31.  Deut  4,  26.  i  Ki. 
20,  39.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  wholly  abnormal  ^^Hp  Ps.  68,  3  (commonly 
explained  as  being  intended  to  correspond  in  sound  with  the  subsequent  ^^311 , 
but  probably  a  '  forma  mixta,'  combining  the  readings  ^"IdnB  and  ^^33),  ^l^HB 
should  simply  be  read. 

Wittenb.,  1888,  2.  St.  1892  (Gynm.-Programm),  statistics  of  the  Niph'al  (Pual, 
Hoph'al,  and  qatOl)  forms  at  different  periods  of  the  language,  for  the  purpose  of 
asoertaining  the  meaning  of  Niph.  and  its  relation  to  the  passive ;  the  selection  of 
periods  is,  however,  very  questionable  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  criticism. 

^  In  other  languages,  also,  this  transition  from  reflexive  to  passive  may  be 
observed.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  it  is  still  easy  to  see  how  the  middle 
precedes  the  passive  form. 

'  But,  like  /bjjn ,  only  in  connexion  with  imperfects.  Barth  is  therefore  right 
in  describing  {NominalbiUung,  p.  74)  both  forms  as  later  analogous  formations 
(in  addition  to  the  original  Semitic  /iD^3),  intended  to  assimilate  the  infinitive  to 
the  imperfect  which  it  strengthens. 
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/  Syncope  of  the  n  after  prepositioDS  is  required  by  the  Masora  in  ^71^^  Proy. 
24, 17  (for  '3Pm),  anna  Efdc.  a6, 15  and  r|p^2|  Lam.  a,  u;  also  in  verbs'jf  6  Ex. 
10, 3  (nbjA) ;  34,  34  and  Is.  1, 13  (nltnj)) ;  iii  verbs  V'y  Job  33, 30  ptecb).  It  is, 
however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  infin,  Qal  of  the  K^tlUhh  is  not  rather 
intended  in  all  these  examples ;  it  certainly  is  so  in  Lam.  3, 11,  as  appears  from 
comparison  with  Ps.  61, 3. 
in  3.  Instead  of  the  Sere  in  the  ultima  of  the  imperfect,  the  original  Patka^  often 
occurs  in  pause,  e.g.  TD}*!  Gen.  31,  8 ;  comp.  Ex.  31, 17.  3  Sam.  13, 15  (with  final 
^)t  17,  H  (with  p) ;  Jon.  i,  5  (with  D) ;  see  J  39.  q.  In  the  3nd  and  3rd  plur. 
fern.  Pathaljf  predominates,  e.g.  njIpjTl  Is.  65, 17;  Sere  occurs  only  in  njaWJ  Ruth 
1, 13,  from  py,  and  hence,  with  loss  of  the  doubling,  for  n|3^J3 ;  comp.  even 
njJ5?J!l  ^**  ^>  ^4- — With  NUn  paragogicutn  (see  %  ^7.  rn)  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  plur. 
mascVare  found,  pn3^^,  pOn^W,  &c.,  in  /ai««  P^O^!,  f^Sj?^^.  &c.;  but  Job 

19, 24  (comp.  34,  34)  paynf" 

;/  3.  When  the  imperfect,  the  infinitive  (in  /),  or  the  imperative  is  followed  in 
close  connexion  by  a  monosyllable,  or  by  a  word  with  the  tone  on  the  first  syllable, 
the  tone  is,  as  a  rule  (but  cf.  ^^  P??^  Gen.  33,  35),  shifted  back  from  the 
ultima  to  the  penultima,  while  the  ultima,  which  thus  loses  the  tone,  takes  S*gh$l 
instead  of  Sere;  f^g,'^  7K^3^  Ezek.  33,  I3;  P  "^5^5  Gen.  35,  3i ;  in  the  impera- 
tive, 13, 9. — So  always  ^p  ^X^%\  (since  ^p  counts  as  one  syllable)  Gen.  34,6,  &c, 
comp.  I  Sam.  19,  3 ;  and  even  with  Patka^  in  the  ultima,  yyi  ^W^  J^^  '^>  4 
(but  comp.  D^riSc  *^n]{J^  *Sam.  3i,  14).  Although  in  isolated  cases  (e.g.  Gen. 
33,  25.  Ezra  8, 33)  the  tone  is  xiot  thrown  back,  in  spite  of  a  tone-syllable  following, 
the  retraction  has  become  general  in  certain  forms,  even  when  the  next  word 
b^ns  with  a  toneless  syllable;  especially  after  \  camec,,  e.g.  *1K^|  Gen.  7,  35; 
Dn^^l  Num.  31, 1  and  elsewhere  frequently,  *1DY^1  25,  3;  and  always  so  in  the 
imperative  *)13^  Ex.  23,  31.  Job  36,  3 1,  and  (before  Metheg  of  the  counter-tone) 
Deut  34,  8.  3  Ki.  6,  9.  On  the  avoidance  of  pausal- forms  in  the  imperative 
(Zech.  3, 1 1),  and  imperfect  (Prov.  34, 4,  &c),  see  §  39.  ^,  and  note;  on  the  other 
hand,  always  DpBH,  ^7^\t  &c. 

O  In  the  imperative,  ^3^21^3 ,  with  the  rejection  of  the  initial  n ,  occurs  in  Ps.  43,  9 
(Joel  4,  II  in  pause  «ap3 ;  comp.  vh^  Jer.  50,  5)  for  ^jpH ;  but  in  all  these 

examples  either  the  reading  or  the  explanation  is  doubtfiiL    With  n paragogi-^ 

cum,  ^p  npZlB^n  swear  unto  me^  Gen.  21,  23,  &c. 

/  4.  For  the  ist  sing,  of  the  impetfect,  the  form  /p^  is  as  frequent  as  /D^, 
e.  g.  tSh^K  /  shall  be  inquired  of,  Ezek.  14, 3 ;  ^3^  /  will  swear.  Gen.  21 ,  24 ; 
cf.  16, 2.  Num.  23, 15.  Ezek.  20,  36,  and  so  always  in  the  cohortative,  e.  g.  HtDpSK 
I  will  avenge  me.  Is.  i,  44;  comp.  i  Sam.  12,  7.  Ezek.  26,  2,  and  see  $  69.  /.  The 
Babylonian  punctuation  only  admits  f  under  the  preformative  of  the  ist  person. 


§  62.   Pfel  and  Ptial 

L  The  characleHslic  of  this  conjugation  consists  in  the  doubling  of 
the  middle  radical.    From  the  simple  stem  qalal  (comp.  §  43.  b)  the 
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form  7»g  (comp.  the  Arabic  conj.  11.  <f(U/iUd)  would  naturally  follow  as 
ihe  perfect  of  the  active  (-PiV/).  The  Paihah  of  the  first  syllable  is, 
however,  with  one  exception  (see  letter  m\  always  attenuated  to  ?  in 
the  perfect.  In  the  second  syllable,  d  has  been  retained  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  so  that  the  conjugation  should  more  correctly  be 
called  Ptal;  but  very  frequently^  this  &  also  is  attenuated  to  ?,  which 
is  then  regularly  lengthened  to  e^  under  the  influence  of  the  tone. 
Comp.  in  Aram.  /??;  but  in  Biblical  Aramaic  almost  always  /t?2. 
On  the  three  cases  in  which  &  before  a  final ")  or  D  has  passed  into 
S^ghSl,  see  below,  letter  /. — Hence,  for  the  3rd  sir^,  masc,  perfect, 
there  arise  forms  like  1?K,  T©?,  Bhp;  ^^a,  123,  &c. — Before  afforma- 
tives  beginning  with  a  consonant^  however,  a  is  always  retained^  thus 
np^,  DT!?^!?*  ^?^»  &c»  In  the  infinitroes  {absot,  >t9g,  obscured  from 
qattdl;  constr,  i^KC),  imperfect  (^?P),  and  participle  (7950)  the  original 
a  of  the  first  syllable  reappears  throughout.  The  vocal  S^ufd  of  the 
preformatives  is  weakened  from  a  short  vowel;  comp.  the  Arabic 
imperfect  ^^^a/^/,  participle  m&qattil. 

The  passive  (Fu*al)  is  distinguished  by  the  obscure  vowel  ^,  or  very 
rarely  ^,  in  the  first  syllable,  and  a  (in  pause  a)  always  in  the  second. 
In  Arabic,  also,  the  passives  are  formed  throughout  with  U  in  the  first 
syllable.  The  inflexion  of  both  these  conjugations  is  otherwise 
analogous  to  that  of  QaL 

Rem.  I.  The  preformAtiye  p,  which  in  the  remuning  conjugations  also  is  the 
prefix  of  the  participle,  is  probably  connected  with  the  interrogative  or  indefinite 
•  (comp.  §  37)  pronoun  ^  quis  f  quicunque  (fem.  TO) ;  comp.  §  85,  No.  48. 

a.  The  "Dages/orte,  which  according  to  the  above  is  characteristic  of  the  whole 
of  Pte/  and  Puat,  is  often  omitted  (independently  of  verbs  middle  guttural, 
$  64.  </)  when  the  middle  radical  has  !^wSt  mider  it  (comp.  §  20.  m),  e.g.  nflpS^ 
for  VXif'^  Ezek.  17, 7;  VIC^  a  Chron.  15, 15  (bnt  in  the  imperative  always  ^^3 
I  Sam.  a8,  7,  &c.),  and  so  always  in  vPn  praise  I  The  vocal  character  of  the 
^wd  under  the  litera  dagessanda  is  sometimes  in  snch  cases  (according  to  $  lo.  K) 
expressly  emphasized  by  its  taking  the  form  of  a  Hatephy  as  in  T\XVfp  Gen.  a,  a3, 
with  __.  owing  to  the  inflaence  of  the  preceding  u,  comp.  wV,^  for  v^B,  &c ; 
Gen.  9,  14.  Jud.  16,  16.  In  the  imperfect  and  participle  the  i^wd  under  the 
preformatives  {^aieph- Paihah  under  K  in  the  ist  sing,  imperfect)  serves  at  the 
same  time  as  a  characteristic  of  both  conjugations. 


'  In  all  verbs  which  end  in  Nun^  and  in  almost  all  which  end  in  Lamed  (Olsh. 
p.  538).  Barth  is  probably  right  in  supposing  {ZDMG.  1894,  p.  i  sqq.)  that  the 
vowels  of  the  strtngthened  perfects  have  been  influenced  by  the  imperfect. 
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£  3.  According  to  the  valnable  snggestion  of  Bdttcher  {Ausfukrliches  LehHmckf 
%  904  sqq.  and  %  loaa^),  many  snpposed  perfects  oi  PiicdvLVt  in  reality  passives  of 
Qal.  He  reckons  as  such  all  those  perfects^  of  which  the  Pi  el  (which  onght 
{©"express  the  corresponding  active)  is  either  not  found  at  all,  or  only  (as  in  the 
case  of  *1?^)  with  a  different  meaning,  and  which  form  their  imperfect  from 
another  conjugation,  generally  Niph'aL  Such  perfects  are  the  qtittal  form  of  the 
stems  i>3K  {imperfect  "h^  Is.  1,20),  B^DH,  rjlD,  ^^  nr,  npi),  naP,  hy&, 
^De^,  !)&fi^.    Barth  (see  below)  adds  to  the  list  the  apparent  Pu  ai-perfects  of 

noK,  na,  nit,  asm,  nia,  nai,  aty,  nw,  nfto,  and  of  verbs  with  middle  i 

(hence  with  H  of  the  first  syllable  lengthened  to  o)^  T\\\^  rHH,  JHT,  pTT,  ^"^1^, 
Dno,  ftOp,  5|'^b^ ;  ak6  the  infinitives  absolute  l3iTl  ^nh  Is.  59,  13.  In  these  cases 
there  was  no  need  to  assume  any  error  on  the  part  of  the  punctuators;  the  sharpening 
of  the  second  radical  may  have  taken  place  in  order  to  retain  the  characteristic  H 
of  the  first  syllable  (comp.  Arab.  qHtild  as  passive  of  qdtdld\  and  the  a  of  the 
second  syllable  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  vocalization  of  all  the  other 
passives  (see  §  39-/).    Comp.  %  52.  s  and  %  53.  «. 

f  2.  The  fundamental  idea  q?  Fz'ei,  to  which  all  the  various  shades 
of  meaning  in  this  conjugation  may  be  referred,  is,  /o  btisy  oneself 
eagerly  with  the  action  indicated  by  the  stem.  This  intensifying  of 
the  idea  of  the  stem,  which  is  outwardly  expressed  by  the  sharpening 
of  the  first  syllahlcj  appears  in  individual  cases  as — {a)  a  slrenglhen- 
ing  and  repetilion  of  the  action  (comp.  the  intensive  and  iterative 
nouns  with  the  middle  radical  doubled,  §  84.  ly,  e.g.  PD?  to  laugh, 
Pi'el  to  jesiy  to  make  sport  (to  laugh  repeatedly) ;  /^?^  to  ask,  Pi'el 
to  heg;  hence  when  an  action  has  reference  to  many^  e.g.  "Q^  ^^ 
bury  (a  person)  Gen.  23,  4,  Pi'el  to  bury  (many)  i  Ki.  11,15,  and  often 
so  in  Syr.  and  Arab.  Other  modifications  of  the  intensive  or  iterative 
meaning  are,  e.g.  nnfi  to  open,  Pi*el  to  loose;  "^Bp  to  count,  Pi'el  to 
recount:  [cf.  ari?,  ac^,  ^,  KB-),  fc^n,  fe^ri;  anKo,  nnt?]. 

^  As  Mayer  Lambert  observes,  the  same  view  was  already  expressed  by  Ibo 
6an&h  (see  above,  $  3.  </)  in  the  Kitab  el4umd,  p.  161.  Cf.  especially  Barth, 
'Das  passive  Qal  und  seine  Participien,'  in  the  Festschrift  tumjubilaum  HUde- 
sheimer  (Berlin,  1890),  p.  T45  sqq. 

'  Analogous  examples,  in  which  the  doubling  of  a  letter  has  likewise  an 
intensive  force,  are  such  German  words  as,  reichen,  recken  (Eng.  to  reach,  to  rack) ; 
streichen  {siringd)^  strecken;  comp.  strich  {a  stroke),  strecke  {a  stretch);  wacker 
from  wachen;  others  in  which  it  has  the  causative  sense,  are  stechen,  stecktn; 
wachen,  wecken;  riXXw  to  bring  to  an  end  (comp.  the  stem  rikw  to  end,  in  riXw, 
TcX^) ;  y^w&M  to  begetf  from  the  stem  fivw  to  come  into  being  (comp.  yiros).  The 
above  examples  also  show  that  in  German  when  the  ch  is  doubled,  in  consequence 
of  the  preceding  diphthong  becoming  a  short  vowel,  it  takes  the  form  of  kJk  {ck) ; 
similarly  in  Hebrew,  according  to  $  15.  3,  an  aspirated  B^gadJ^phath  letter,  when 
doubled,  necessarily  becomes  a  tenuis. 
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The  eager  pursuit  of  an  action  may  also  consist  in  urging  and  ^ 
causing  others  to  do  the  same.  Hence  Pi* el  has  also — {b)  a  causative 
sense  (like  HipHit)^  e.  g.  "Tg?  ^^  iearn^  Pi'el  /^  /^of ^.  It  may  often  be 
turned  by  such  phrases  as  to  permit  to,  to  declare  or  hold  as  (the  declara- 
tive Pfel),  to  help  to^  e.g.  Hjn  to  cause  to  live,  p^?  to  declare  innocent^ 
*lpj  to  help  in  child-bearing, 

(c)  JDenomimtrvcs  (see  §  38. 6)  are  frftquftntly  fnrmftd  in  this  cniju-  A 
gation,  and  generally  express  a  being  occupied  with  the  object 
expressed  by  the  noun,  either  to  form  or  to  make  use  of  it,  e.g.  }?.i? 
to  make  a  nest^  to  nest  (from  }p.),  ifiy  to  throw  dust,  to  dust  (from  "TB?), 
W  to  gather  the  clouds  together  (from  f  J?),  ^W  to  divide  in  three  parts, 
or  to  do  a  thing  for  the  third  time  (from  KvB^);  probably  also  '^?'7 
to  speak,  from  "»3'5  a  word.  Or  again,  the  denominative  may  express 
taking  away,  injuring;:.  &c.,  the  object  denoted  by  the  noun  {privative 
Pi" el,  comp.  our  to  skin,  to  behead,  to  bone),  e.g.  ^.!?,  from  K^&  to 
root  out,  to  extirpate,  ^.1  prop,  to  injure  the  tail  (^JJ),  hence  to  rout 
the  rear  of  an  army,  to  set  upon  it;  33?  to  ravish  the  heart;  JS^  to 
remove  the  ashes  (f^),  ^?n  to  free  from  sin  (^9~)»  ^^'  ^^  break  any 
ones  bones  (DJP?;  comp.,  in  the  same  sense,  Dl?.  from  D^a);  5|yp  to  lop 
the  boughs.  Is.  lo,  33  (from  ^^V9  ^  bough).  Some  words  are  clearly 
denominatives,  although  the  noun  from  which  they  are  derived  is  no 
longer  found,  e.g.  /Sp  to  stone,  to  pelt  with  stones  (also  used  in  this 
sense  in  Qat),  and  to  remove  stones  (from  a  field),  to  clear  away  stones; 
comp.  our  to  stone,  used  also  in  the  sense  of  taking  out  the  stones 
from  fruit. 

The  meaning  of  the  passive  (Pu'al)  follows  naturally  from  the 
above,  e.g.  B'ga,  Pi'el  to  seek,  Pu'al  to  be  sought. 

In  /V^/  the  literal,  concrete  meaning  of  the  verb  has  sometimes  been  retained,   t 
when   Qal  has  acquired  a  fignratiye  sense,  the  former  being  regarded  as  the 
stronger  and  more  striking,  e.g.  TO^t  Pi'el  to  uncover,  Qal  to  reveal,  also  to 
emigrate,  i.  e.  to  make  the  land  bare. 

Also  with  an  intransitive  sense  Pi^il  occurs  as  an  intensive  form,  but  only  in    k 
poetic  language,  e.g.  HPin  in  Pi'el  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  Jer.  51,  56;    *inB 
to  tremble,  Is.  51,  13.   Prov.  28, 14 ;  IVIB  to  be  open.  Is.  48,  8.  60, 11 ;  Dp  to  be 
drunken,  Is.  34, 5.  7;  [DJfD  to  be  few,  Ecd.  la,  3.] 

Rem.  I.  The  (more  frequent)  form  of  the  perfect  with  Pathol^  in  the  second    / 
syllable  appears  especially  before  Maqqeph  (Eccles.  9,  15.   la,  9)  and  in  the 
middle  of  sentences  in  continuous  discourse,  but  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  (in 
pause)  the  form  with  Sere  is  more  common.    Comp.  b'5?  Is.  49,  21  with  7^ 
Jos.  4, 14.  Esth.  3, 1 ;  d)d  Ezdc.  33,  5  with  D^D  Eccles.  9i  ^5 ;  JTH?  «  Ki.  8, 16 
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with  )^  Ps.  129, 4.  The  3rd  smg,fem,  in  pause  it  always  of  the  fonn  ilT^, 
except  nyap  Mic  1,7;  the  3rd  plor.  al^ys  as  X?^ ;  the  and  and  ist  sing,  and 
1st  plur,  of  course  as  wbttp,  J?^i?,  ''^^^,  (but  always  WS'l),  ^b^i?.  In 
the  3rd  sing,  per/,  f  "Q''!  to  speak,  1B3  /^  pardon,  and  D33  /!^  WAfA  rA?/^  (also 
DBS  Gen.  49, 11)  take  S*ghSl,  bat  become  in  pause  *^a*?,  03^  (a  Sam.  19,  25); 
the  pausal  fonn  of  "^BS  never  occurs. 
f;i  Paihah  in  the  first  syllable  (as  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic)  occurs  only  once,  Gen. 
41,  51,  ^yiS\  he  made  me  forget ,  to  emphasise  more  clearly  the  play  on  the  name 

ft  a.  In  the  imi>erfect,  injinitive,  and  imperative  Piel  (as  also  in  Hithpdel)  the 
jk/^g  in  the  gnal  5yIlabl<U  wh^  followed  by  Maqqeph,  is  usually  shortened  into 
S^gh6lj  e.g.  XTVi^y^  he  seeks  for  himself  Is.40,  ao;  ^JH!^  sanctify  unto  me, 
Ex.  13,  a.  Paused  forms  with  ^S*^-*^/  instead  of  ^ere^  as  5|Pn'»  Deut.  3  a,  1 1,  DTHM 
Hos.  a, 6  (comp.  Ex.  3a»  6  in  the  infinitive,  and  Gen.  ai,  9  in  the  participle),  owe 
their  origin  to  some  particular  school  of  Masoretes,  and  are  wrongly  accepted  by 
Baer ;  cf.  the  analogous  cases  in  §  75.  if  and  hh.  If  the  final  syllable  of  the 
imperfect  PC  el  has  Patha^  (before  a  guttural  or  *1),  it  remains  in  pause ;  comp. 
I  39.  s  and  §  65.  e»  In  the  ist  sing,  imperfect  the  ^-sound  occurs  in  two  words 
for  Jfateph-Patha}^^  under  the  preformative  t(;  n*1Tt(  Lev.  a6,  33.  Ezek.  5,  la. 
I  a,  14  and  D^I^DKI  Zech.  7, 14  (in  accordance  with  \  33.  A). — Before  the  full  plural 
ending  p  (see  \  47.  nC)  the  Sere  is  retained  in  pause,  e.g.  fV^lJn  Ps.  58,  a  (but 
Gen.  3a,  ao  fOBIH),  comp.  a  Ki.  6,  19.  Deut  la,  3 ;  so  before  Silluq  Ps.  58,  3. 
Job  a  I,  II  and  even  before  Zaqeph  qaton  Deut,  7, 5.  Instead  of  njp&D^,  forms 
like  njp^^  are  also  found,  e.  g.  Is,  3, 16.  13, 18,  in  both  cases  before  a  sibilant 
and  in  pause.  Also  JpQ  Ps.  55, 10  occurs  as  the  and  sing,  imperative  (probably 
an  intentional  imitation  of  the  sound  of  the  preceding  ppa)  and  3*1^  (for  qarradh) 
Ezek.  37,  17. 

3.  The  infinite  absolute  of  Pi* el  has  sometimes  the  special  form  Tbg  given 
in  the  paradigm,  e.g.  ^D^  castigando,  Ps.  118, 18;  comp.  Ex.  ai,  19.  i  Ki.  19,  10 
(from  a  verb  fc^''^);  Ps.  40,  a  (from  a  verb  lYv);  but  much  moi-e  frequently  the 
form  of  the  infinitive  construct  (/^)  is  used  instead.  The  latter  has  also,  in 
exceptional  cases,  the  form  T^jp  (with  d  attenuated  to  f  as  in  the  perfect),  e.  g. 
in  I  Chron.  8,  8  Svi}^*,  probably  also  1ttj5  Jer.  44,  ai;  and  for  the  sake  of 
assonance  even  for  infinitive  absolute  in  a  Sam.  la,  14  (ri^ljt^  }^?).  On  the  other 
hand,  u^  Deut  3a,  35  and  na"!  Jer.  5,  13  are  better  regarded  as  substantives, 
while  "Q*^  Ex.  6,  a8.  Num.  3,  i.  Deut.  4, 15  (in  each  case  alter  D^^a),  Hos.  i,  a 
(after  HprUp),  in  all  of  which  places  it  is  considered  by  Konig  (after  Qim^)  to  be 
infinitive  construct,  is  really  perfect  of  PC  el. 

The  infinitive  construct  Pi  el,  with  ihtfem.  ending,  occurs  in  fHD!  Lev.  a6,  18 ; 
rnOT  Ps.  147,  I ;  with  T\  of  the  fem.,  n3|5^  Is.  6,  13 ;  before  a  suffix  1|ri^<^ 
Ezek.  16,  5  a.  On  the  verbal  nouns  after  the  form  of  the  Aram,  infl  Pail  (H^^, 
see  §  84^,  No.  aa. 

4.  In  Pu'al  d  is  sometimes  found  instead  of  fif  in  the  initial  syllable,  e.  g.  D'JKD 
V^          dyed  red,  Ex.  as,  5  &c.   Nah.  a,  4,  comp.  3,  7  TVXV^*,  Ezek.  16,  4.   Ps.  7a,  ao. 

So,  II.    According  to  Baer's  reading  also  in  VlSnri  Ps.  6a,  4,  and  so  also  Ben 
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ASer,  but  Ben  Naphtali  Vl^JI.  It  is  merely  an  orthographic  licence  when 
a  is  written  fully,  e.g.  IjV  Jod.  i8,  29. 

5.  As  infinitive  absolute  of  Pual  we  find  3b  Gen.  40, 15. — No  instance  of  the    ^ 
iftf,  constr.  occurs  in  the  strong  verb  in  PUaU 

6.  A  few  examples  occur  of  the  participle  Pual  without  the  preformative  (ID),    S        A 
e.g.  i)3K  Ex.  3,  a  ;  nW  (for  I^^O)  Jud.  13,  8;    ng^  a  Ki.  a,  10.    These  par-  ^ 
tictples  are  distinguished  from  the  perfect  (as  in  NipKoT)  by  the  a  of  the  final 
syllable.    For  other  examples,  see  Is.  30,  2^  Eccles.  9,  i  a  (where  D^B^,  accord- 
ing to  §  ao.  If,  stands  for  ^^^  •=.  ^^,^tD) ;  but,  according  to  the  Masora,  not  £zek. 

a6,  17,  since  np?nn  as  Mil*H  can  only  be  the  perfect.  The  rejection  of  the  D 
might  be  fi^iTOuied  by  an  initial  23,  as  in  Is.  18,  a.  7  (but  also  ?|Stotp);  Prov. 
a5,  19;  so  also  in  the  participle  Pi* el  fWD  Ex.  7,  a  7  &c  &c  (always  after  DK, 
but  cf.  also  D^^K^n  Jer.  13, 10)  and  "inp  Zeph.  i,  14  (and  Is.  8,  i.  3?).  Notice, 
however,  Barth*s  suggestion  {NomincUhildungy  p.  373)  that,  as  the  active  of  forms 
like  73K  only  occurs  in  QcUy  they  are  perfect  participles  of  former /«jjm'«  of  Qal 
(see  letter  /),  as  Jer.  13, 10,  and  perfect  participles  of  Pi'el,  as  in  Jer.  a3, 3a. — On 
jmntD  Ezek.  45,  a,  see  §  65.  d. 

§  58.    Htph'tt  and  HopHal. 

1.  The  characteristic  of  the  active  {HtpHU)  is  a  prefixed  D*  ^^  the  a 
perfect  n  (with  the  a  attenuated  to  ?,  as  in  Pi'el),  which  forms 
a  closed  syllable  with  the  first  consonant  of  the  stem.  The  second 
syllable  of  the  perfect  had  also  originally  an  a  (comp.  the  Arabic 
conj.  IV.  aqidla,  and  in  Hebrew  the  retiim  of  the  Paihdk  in  the  2nd 
and  I  St  pers.  '^^^  &c.);  after  the  attenuation  of  this  d  to  ?,  it  ought 
by  rule  to  have  been  lengthened  to  e  in  the  tone-syllable,  as  in 
Aramaic  i^PS,  beside  ^t5pn  in  Biblical  Aramaic.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  it  is  always  replaced  in  the  strong  verb  by  /*,  ^-7-,  but 
sometimes  written  defectively  -^ ;  cf.  §  9.  g. 

Similarly  in  the  infinitive  construct  7^??»!},  and  in  the  imperfect      ^— 7 
and  participle  ^^9^  and  ^9^9,  which  are  syncopated  from  ^^?P?T^  and        x 
!>^BPiTti;  §  23.  k.   The  corresponding  Arabic  forms  {juqfll  and  muqfil)     ^ 
point  to  an  original  ^  in  the  second  syllable  of  these  forms.     In 
Hebrew  the  regular  lengthening  of  this  I  \.o  e  appears  in  the  strong 
verb,  at  least  in  the  Jussive  and  in  the  imperfect  consecutive  (see 
letter  «),  as  also  in  the  imperative  of  the  2nd  sing.  masc.  (letter  m); 

*  This  t  may  have  been  transferred  originally  from  the  imperfects  of  verbs  V^^ 
as  a  convenient  means  of  distinction  between  the  indicative  and  jussive,  to  the 
imperfect  of  the  strong  verb  and  afterwards  to  the  whole  of  Hiph*tl;  so  Stade, 
Philippi,  Praetorius,  ZAW,  1883,  p.  5  a  sq. 

L  a 
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on  njpD^n,  njpcpri  comp.  §  26.^  On  the  return  of  the  original 
a  in  the  second  syllable  under  the  influence  of  a  guttural,  cf.  §  65. y. 
h  In  the  passive  {Hoph*al)  the  preformative  is  pronounced  with  an 
obscure  vowel,  whilst  the  second  syllable  has  a  (in  pause  5),  as  its 
characteristic,  thus: — Per/,^^V^  or  ^'^P'^,  Imperf.  i*?^  (syncopated 
from  i>0?rP)  or  ^X^^^,  Pari.  SopD  or  S^^  (from  i>9?nt>);  but  the 
infinitive  absolute  has  the  form  ^9?'?.  On  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
formative n,  comp.  §  55.  ^ 

Thus  the  characteristics  of  both  conjugations  are  the  H  preformatiye  in  the 
perfect^  imperative  and  infinitive  ;  in  the  imperfect  and  participle  Hiph*tl^  Pathah 
under  the  prefonnatiTes,  in  the  HopJCal  8  or  H, 

c  2,  The  signification  of  HipKU  is  primarily,  and  even  more 
frequently  than  in  PC  el  (§52.  g\  causative  of  Qal,  e.g.  i<5fj  /(?  ^^  y2?rM, 
Hiph.  to  bring  forth^  to  lead  forth,  to  draw  forth ;  t?T5  ^^  ^^  ^\y% 
Hiph.  to  sanctify.  Under  the  causative  is  also  included  (as  in  PC  el) 
the  dechrative  sei^ge,  e.g.  PWI  to  pronounce  just;  T?^*?  A?  mctke  one 
an  evil  doer  (meaning  to  pronounce  guilty))  comp.  trpy,  in  HipHU^ 
Job  9,  20,  to  represent  as  perverse.  If  Qal  has  already  a  transitive 
meaning,  Hiph* f I  then  takes  two  accusatives  (see  §  117.  cc).  In 
some  verbs,  Pi^el  and  HipHil  occur  side  by  side  in  the  same  sense, 
e.g.  ^?^?  /^n/'/,  Pi'el  and  Hiph'fl,  perdidit;  as  a  rule,  however,  only 
one  of  these  two  conjugations  is  in  use,  or  else  they  diflfer  from  one 
another  in  meaning,  e.  g.  I??  gravem  esse,  Pi'el  to  honour,  Hiph'll  to 
bring  to  honour,  also  to  make  heavy.  Verbs  which  are  intransitive  in  Qal 
simply  become  transitive  in  Hit>KiU  e.g.  /^P?  to  bow  oneself,  Hiph.  to 
bow^  to  bend. 

d  Among  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  causative  and  transitive  are  included, 
moreover,  according  to  the  Hebrew  point  of  view  (and  that  of  the  Semitic  languages 
generally,  especially  Arabic),  a  series  of  actions  and  ideas,  which  we  have  to 
express  by  periphrasis,  in  order  to  understand  their  beii\g  represented  by  the 
Hiph*tl'form.  To  these  inwardly  transitive  or  intensive  Hiph'tls  belong: 
(a)  Hiph'tl  stems  which  express  the  obtaining  or  receiving  of  a  concrete  or 
abstract  quality.  (In  the  following  examples  the  Qal  stems  are  given,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  with  the  addition  of  the  meaning  which — often  together  with  other 
meanings— belongs  to  the  Hiph'tl.)  Thus  i^HK,  nnt,  PD\  y^i  to  be  bright,  to 
shine  (to  give  forth  lustre);  opposed  to  T|B^n  to  become  dark;  J*Dfc<,  "^Sa,  ptTI 
to  be  strong  (to  develop  strength),  5|Dy  to  be  weak;  ipK  to  be  long  (to  acquire 
length) ;  TO!^  to  be  high;  Din  to  be  in  tumult,  pV\  to  cry  out,  yrr\^  ]T\  to  make 
a  noise,  to  exult;  5|7n  to  sprout  (to  put  forth  shoots),  comp.  rnD  to  bloom, 
^ny,  p)B^  to  overfioio;  Bhn,  m^,  rDD,  no:?  to  be  silent  (silcntium  facerc. 
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Pliny) ;  pHD  to  he  swat;  TOt  to  have  success;  7BB^  to  be  lorn;  DTt^  /^  become  red, 
pb  to  become  white. 

{b)  Stems  which  express  in  HtphHl  the  entering  into  a  certain  condition  and,  e 
farther,  the  being  in  the  same :  pK  to  become  firm,  to  trust  in;  ITKl  to  become 
stinking;  T^  to  become  boiling,  to  boil  over;  TVXi  to  become  ill,  u?T\  to  become 
healthy ;  ^DPI  to  cotne  to  want;  %r\W  to  become  hot;  BO^  to  become  dry,  to 
become  ashamed;  nfl''  to  attain  superiority;  pD  to  become  familictr ;  ^1^,  pp 
to  become  awake;  JlK'p  to  become  hard;  ^T\^  DpB'  to  become  quiet  (to  keep  quiet) ; 
DD^  to  be  astonished.  The  Hiph'tl  forms  of  some  verbs  of  motion  constitute 
a  variety  of  this  class:  ^yi  to  draw  near,  3'^p  to  come  near;  prn  to  withdraw  far 
^(all  these  three  are  besides  nsed  as  causatives) ;  CHp  to  come  before, 

{c)  Stems  which  express  action  in  some  particular  direction  :  fc^Dfl  to  err;  ppn  f 
to  flatter  (to  act  smoothly);   3D^  to  act  well,  to  do  good;  73D  to  act  foolishly, 
/3b^  to  act  wisely ;  D^y  to  act  craftily ;  p3)f  to  act  submissively ;  yXH,  VBH 
to  act  wickedly,  godlessly ;  T\T^^  SyTl  to  act  corruptly,  shamefully ;  D/B^  to  act 
peacefully,  to  be  at  peace,  to  be  submissive. 

Further,  there  are  in  HipVtl  a  considerable  number  of  denominatives  which  g 
express,  the  bringing  out,  the  producing  of  a  thing,  and  so  are  properly  re- 
garded as  causatives^,  e.g.  "^SfS  to  set  over  the  treasury,  Neh.  13,  13  (unless 
\\K£!^  is  to  be  read,  as  in  Neh.  7,  2);  "D3  to  bring  forth  a  firstborn;  DB^3 
to  cause  to  rain ;  JHT  to  produce  seed;  JD^  {HiphHl  f'P^n)  to  go  to  the  right, 
cL  T'WDfe^  to  go  to  the  left;  DIB  to  get  or  to  have  hoofs ;  pp  to  get  or  to  have 
horns ;  ?yt^  to  produce  abortion;  y^  to  become  snow-white;  JDB?  to  grow  fat,  to 
become  fat;  ^tr\^  to  put  forth  roots,  &c. ;  so  also  according  to  the  ordinary 
acceptation  ^n^^tKH  Is.  19,  6,  they  have  become  stinking,  from  n3|K  stinking 
or  stench,  with  retention  of  the  t(  prosthetic,  §  19.  m  (but  see  below,-  letter/). 

Of  a  different  kind  are  the  denominatives  from :  JtK  (scarcely  to  prick  up  the  ears, 
but)  to  act  with  the  ears,  to  hear ;  comp.  }B^7  to  move  the  tongue,  to  slander,  and 
the  German  augeln  (to  make  eyes),  fOsseln,  ndseln,  schwanuln^;  "^SB^  to  sell 
com;  D3B^  to  set  out  early  (to  load  the  back  [of  the  camel,  &c.]  ?);  opposed  to 

8.  The  meaning  oi  HqpHal  is  (fl)  primarily  that  of  a  passive  of  h 

HipKfl,  e.g.  TP?^"?  proiectt,  vF?  or  ^^^  proiecius  est;  {6)  sometimes 

HopHal  also  takes  the  place  of  a_passive  of  Qal^  as  DBJ  to  avenge^ 

Hoph.  to  be  avenged  (but  see  below,  letter  «). 

Rem.  I.  The  t  of  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  perf.  /Tj/^V/ remains,  without  exception,    t 
in  the  3rd  fem.  (in  the  tone-syllable).    That  it  was,  however,  9nly  lengthened 
from  a  short  vowel,  and  consequently  is  changeable,  is  proved  by  the  forms  of 

^  The  same  ideas  are  also  paraphrased  by  the  verb  ilb^  {to  make),  e.  g.  to  make 
fat,  for,  to  produce  fat  upon  his  body.  Job  15,  27 ;  to  make  fruit,  to  make 
branches,  for,  to  put  forth,  to  yield,  Job  14, 9.  Hos.  8,  7,  comp.  the  Lat.  corpus, 
robur,  sobolem,  divitias  fcuere,  and  the  liK\,farcorpo,farforze,farfrutto, 
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the  imptraiive  and  iikperfut  where  e  (or,  under  the  inflnence  of  gutturals,  S) 
takes  its  place.  In  an  open  syllable  the  ^  is  retained  almost  thronghont ;  only 
in  very  isolated  instances  has  it  been  weakened  to  !^w/i  (see  letters  n  and  o), 

a.  The  infinitive  absolute  commonly  has  Sere  without  Yodh,  e.g.  ^^1  Jnd.  17, 3; 
less  frequently  it  takes  ^---,  e.  g.  *1**DC^  Am.  9, 8 ;  comp.  Dent.  15,  14.  Is.  59,  4. 
Jer.  3,  15.  33,  3a.  44,  35.  Job  34,  35.  Ecdea.  10,  10.  With  K  instead  of  %\ 
(probably  a  mere  scribal  error,  not  an  Aramaism)  we  find  D^|C^  Jer.  35,  3. 
Rare  exceptions,  where  the  form  with  ^ere  stands  for  the  infinitive  construct ^  are, 
e.g.  Deut.  33,  8.  Jer.  44,  19.  35.  Prov.  35,  3.  Job  13,  3(?);  on  the  other  hand, 
for  "iby^  I^eut.  26, 13  (whidi  looks  like  an  infinitive  Hiphll  with  syncope  of  the  H, 
for  l^b'gn!))  the  right  reading  is  simply  H&jp,  since  elsewhere  the  Pi'el  alone 
occurs  with  the  meaning  to  tithe;  for  "^b^  Neh.  10,  39  perhaps  the  inf.  Qal 
(lby3)  was  intended,  as  in  i  Sam.  8, 15.  17  (b/^  take  the  tithe).  At  the  same 
time  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  punctuation  does  not  arise  from  a  com- 
bination of  two  different  readings,  the  Qal  and  the  Pi'el. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  infinitive  construct  /^pH  the  form  P^DpTI 
sometimes  occurs,  e.g.  l^pC^H  to  destroy y  Deut.  7,  34.  38, 48 ;  comp.  Lev.  14. 46. 
Jos.  II,  14.  Jer.  50,  34.  51,  33  and  rt^pn  for  rt^f^H  Lev.  14,  43  from  ny^; 
scarcely,  however.  Lev.  7,  35.  3  Sam.  33,  i  (Ps.  18,  i).  i  Ki.  11, 16  (after  TJ),  and 
in  the  passages  so  explained  by  Kbnig  (p.  376)  where  TMC^il  appears  after 
prepositions  *;  [c£  Driver  on  Deut  3, 3.  4, 15.  7, 34.  38, 55.] 

With  d  in  the  second  syllable  there  occurs  D3*13tn  £zek.  3i,  39  (comp.  the 
substantival  infin.  *>V&n  i  Sam.  15,  33). — In  the  Aram,  manner  H^PDC^p  is  found 
in  Ezek.  34,  36  (as  a  construct  form)  for  the  infinitive  Hiphtl  (comp.  the 
infinitive  Hithpa'eli  Dan.  11,  33).  On  the  syncope  of  the  n  after  prefixes,  see 
letter  q, 

m  3.  In  the  impercUive  the  #  is  retained  throughout  in  the  open  syllable,  according 
to  letter  /,  and  consequently  also  before  suffixes  (see  %  61.  3),  and  H —  P^ragogic, 
e.  g.  nj^B^  tUtend  to  (but  in  Ps.  1 18,  35  with  the  tone  at  the  end,  nrppSfn).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  and  sing.  masc.  the  original  f  (comp.  Arabic  dqtff)  is 
lengthened  to  ^,  e.g.  JOB^n  make  fat y  and  becomes  S^ghSt  before  Maqqeph,  e,g, 
KJ*f3pn  Job  33,  31. — The  form  /^Dpn  for  /'D^l  appears  anomalously  a  few 
times:  Ps.  94,  i.  Is.  43, 8.  Jer.  17, 18  (comp.  $  69.©  and  §  73.^) ;  elsewhere  the 
Masora  has  preferred  the  punctuation  P^Cpi,  e.g.  2  Ki.  8,  6 ;  comp.  Ps.  14a,  5. — 
In  Lam.  5,  i  HD^an  is  required  by  the  Q'ri  for  D^H. 

4.  In  the  imperfect  Hiph*tl  the  shorter  form  with  Sere  prevails  for  the  jussive 
in  the  3rd  masc,  and  fem,  and  and  masc,  sing,,  e,  g.  /^3r|"i)|it  make  not  grecU, 
Obad.  13 ;  TTOl  let  Him  cut  off  I  Ps.  I3, 4;  even  incorrectly  *1W  Ex.  19, 3.  and 
TJ2  Eocles.  10,  30;  comp.  also  *^PZi2  Ex.  33,  4,  where  the  jussive  form  is  to  be 
explained  according  to  $  109.  ^,  and  "OK^  Job  39,  36  before  the  principal  pause. 
Similarly,  after  ^  consec.,  e.  g.  /'Jl^  and  He  divided.  Gen.  1,4.  On  the  other 
hand,  t  is  almost  always  retained  in  the  ist  sing.,  e.  g.  1^lp^^()  Am.  a,  9 ;  comp. 

^  As  to  the  doubtfulness,  on  general  grounds,  of  thb  form  of  the  Inf.  Hiph., 
see  Robertson  Smith  in  Rejourn,  of  Philol,  xvi.  p.  7  a  sq. 
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§  49.  e  and  \  74.  /,  bat  also  %  7».  otf ;  in  ist  plar.  only  in  Neh.  4,  3 ;  in  the  3rd 
sing.  P».  105,  a8.  With  &  in  the  principal  pans©  TTrtni  Ruth  a,  14,  and  in  the 
lesser  pause.  Gen.  49, 4;  before  a  sibilant  (see  \  29.  ^)  ^|^  Jud.  6,  19;  in  the 
lesser  pause  »|g5  Lam.  3,  5.  Before  Maqqeph  the  Sere  becomes  S^ghdl^  e.  g. 
ta"ptny,  Jud.  19,  4.  In  the  plural,  on  the  other  hand,  and  before  suffixes, 
/  remains  in  the  forms  ^7*6?!,  ^^PP!? ,  «^  "^  ^®  jussive  and  after )  consecutive, 
e.  g.  ^P3*T^1  Jud.  18,  aa.  The  only  exceptions,  where  tibe  t  appears  weakened, 
in  the  Aramaic  manner,  to  i*w4,  are  ^11^  Jer.  9,  a  ;  ^31*1  i  Sam.  14,  aa.  31,  a. 
I  Chron.  10,  a;  ri?^  Jer.  11, 15 ;  n"J3rii<i  Neh.  13, 13,  if  it  is  Hiph^tl  of  12f«,  but 
probably  rnjTKI  is  to  be  read,  as  in  7,  a ;  perhaps  also  ^nSrUTl  Job  19,  3  (according 
to  others,  impetfect  Qal).  The  same  weakening  occurs  also  in  the  imperfect  in 
3rd  and  and  masc  sing,  before  suffixes,  i  Sam.  17,  a5.  i  Ki.  ao,  33.  Ps.  65,  10, 
and  in  Job  9,  ao,  unless  the  form  be  PC  el  =  ^?5^PS^,  since  the  HipKil  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  in  these  isolated  examples  we  have 
a  trace  of  the  ground-form,  yaqttt.  More  probably  they  are  due  partly  to 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  defective  writing,  which  is  found,  by  a  purely  ortho- 
graphical licence,  in  numerous  other  cases  (even  in  3rd  sing.  DpB^^  Is.  44,  28), 
and  partly  are  intended,  ^isforviae  mix/ae,  to  combine  the  forms  of  Qal  and  Hiph*tL 
Instead  of  the  firmly  closed  syllable,  the  Masora  requires  in  Gen.  i,  11  K^H, 
with  Metheg, 

5.  In  the  participley  KjriO  Ps.  135,  7  appears  to  be  traceable  to  the  ground-    o 
form,  maqitl;  yet  the  Sere  may  also  possibly  be  explained  by  the  retraction 

of  the  tone.  The  Masora  appears  to  require  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  into 
S^wA  (see  above,  letter  if)  in  D^DpiTD  ^ch.  3,  7  (probably,  however,  D^DjnO 
should  be  read),  also  in  D^i>TO  Jer.  a9,  8,  D'np^  2  Chron.  a8,  23  (but  as  D 
precedes,  and  accordingly  dlttography  may  well  have  taken  place,  the  participle 
Qal  is  probably  to  be  read  in  both  places;  the  reading  of  the  text  is  perhaps 
again  intended  to  combine  Qal  and  Hiph'il,  see  above,  letter  »),  and  in  the 
Q^ri  Dn^  I  Chron.  15,  a4  &c.  (where  the  KUhtbh  Dny5mO  is  better).  The 
fem.  is  ordinarily  pointed  as  n"33|P  Num.  5,  15,  HJ^  Lev.  14,  ai ;  in  pause 
n^3k^  Prov.  19. 14. 

6.  In  the  perfect  there  occur  occasionally  such  forms  as  UD^SH  i  Sam.  a5,  7 ;  p 
comp.  Gen.  41,  a8.  a  Ki.  17, 11.  Jer.  39,  i.  Mi.  6,  3.  Job  16,  7;  with  the  original 

<f  in  the  first  syllable  ^fy^J\\  Nah.  3,  5.— In  ^nbtJiK »  /  ham  stained.  Is.  63,  3, 
K  stands  at  the  beginning  instead  of  n,  cf.  above,  letter  k^  on  D^3B^^.  On  the 
other  hand,  WiWm  Is.  19,  6  (see  above,  letter  g)  is  to  be  regarded,  with 
Olshausen  and  others,  simply  as  a  scribal  error  for  OtHl. 


*  Most  probably,  however,  ^Flbxa  {perfect  PCel)  is  to  be  read,  and  the  K  is  only 
an  indication  of  the  change  of  the  perfect  into  the  tmpetfect,  as  also  previously, 
by  the  punctuation,  DD^*1K^  and  tj)  (instead  of  '"jKJ  and  H)  are  made  future 
instead  of  past.  Jewish  exegesis  applied  these  Edom-oracles  to  the  Roman 
(ie.  Christian)  empire.  So  G.  Moore  in  TheologUche  Liter cUurzeitung^  1887, 
col.  292. 
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7.  In  the  impetfed  and  participle  the  characteristic  %\  is  regularly  syncopated 
after  the  prefonnatives,  thus  /^^l?!,  T*?^;  but  it  is  retained  in  the  infinitive 
after  prepositions,  e.g.  ^O^b.  Exceptions  in  the  imperfect  are,  e.g.  J^B^rP 
He  will  save  for  y^B^^  i  Sam.  17, 47.  Ps.  116,  6  (in  /aiw*) ;  niirP  /T^f  wiV/  /raw^ 
for  ni^^  Neh.  11, 17.  Ps.  a8,  7.  45, 18  (comp.  the  proper  name  7?V1^  Jer.  37,  3, 
for  which  38,  i  ^3^,  and  n^J^HtD  Ezek.  46,  a  a).  For  examples  of  this  kind  from 
verbs  ^''D,  see  $  69.  »  and  §  70 ;  from  JKO^  i  Ki.  18,  37.  Jer.  9,  4,  Job  13,  9 
(^^nrUI) ;  in  the  infinitive  (where,  however,  as  in  Niph*al,  §  51./,  the  infinitive 
Qal  is  generally  to  be  read)  nTlD^  Is.  39,  15  for  "^^WDrib;  7B3^  Num.  5,  aa ; 
n^3l6  a  Sam.  19, 19 ;  yf^vh  Jer.  37,  la ;  K^DH^  Ecd.  5,  5 ;  fab^  (doubly  anoma- 
lous"for  X'^^rh)  Dan.  ii\  35;  JtDC^b  P»-  a^,  7;  a^T«b  i  Sam.  a,  33;  nt?^^ 
Is.  a3,  1 1 ;  n''3^  Am.  8, 4 ;  1^J»  for  l^yn?  Ps.  73,  ao ;  'in>^  Jer.  39,  7  (a  Chron. 

31, 10);  nire^  Prov.  31, 3;  rfno^  is.  3, 8.  Ps.  78, 17;  oniro^  Ex.  13,  ai; 

rtba?  (see,  howeyer,  §  ao.  h)  Is.  33,  i ;  DanJO^  Deut.  i,  33 :  comp.  further, 
from  verbs  iVr?,  Num.  5,  a  a.  Jer.  a?,  ao;  on  Deut.  36,  la  and  Neh.  10,  39,  see 
above,  letter  k, 

8.  With  regard  to  the  tone  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  afformatives  \  and  H-^  in 
Hiph'll  have  net  the  tone,  even  in  the  perfect  with  waw  consecutive  (except 
in  Ex.  a6,  33  before  n,  Lev.  15,  39  before  M,  to  avoid  a  hiatus) ;  but  the  plural 
ending  ]\  (see  %  47.  m)  here,  as  elsewhere,  always  has  the  tone,  e.  g.  pS^pn 
Deut.  I,  17. 

9.  The  passive  (Hoph'al)  has  J  or  lif  in  the  first  syllable  (/D^l),  in  the  strong 
verb  less  frequently  in  the  perfect  and  infinitive,  but  generally,  through  the 
influence  of  the  initial  D,  in  the  participle;  e.g.  a3B^n  Ez.  33,  33  (beside 
n3|rn  33,  19) ;  rf^fn  impf,  ^^\,  part,  TJ^J^to  3  Sam.'  30,  3i  (beside  T^r\ 
Is.  14,  19);  inn^n  Ez.  16,4;  in  the  partic  Hoph.  without  syncope  of  the  H: 
nfy^fpntD  Ez.  46,  33 ;  on  the  other  hand,  verbs  \"^  alwajrs  have  H  (in  a  sharpened 
syllable)  :  IJH,  *ia^  (comp.  §  9.  «). 

f  10.  The  infinitive  absolute  has  in  Hoph* at  (as  in  Hiph*tl)  Sere  in  the  last 
syllable,  e.  g.  bVjXV^  and  Hpbn  Ez.  16, 4 ;  IJH  Jos.  9,  34.  An  infinitive  construct 
does  not  occur  in  the  strong  verb. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  imperative  Hoph'al,  see  above,  %  46.  a,  note  i. 

i  13.  According  to  Bottcher  {AusfUhrliches  Lehrbuch,  %  906)  and  Barth  (sec 
above,  %  5a,  letter  e)  a  number  of  supposed  imperfects  Hoph'al  are,  in  &ct, 
imperfects  of  the  passive  of  Qal,  As  in  the  case  of  the  perfects  supposed  by 
Bottcher  to  be  passive  of  Qal  (see  above,  §  5a.  ^)  the  question  is  again  of  verbs 
of  which  neither  the  corresponding  causative  (i.  e.  here  the  Hiphll),  nor  the 
other  tense  of  the  same  conjugation  (t  e.  here  the  perfect  Hoph'al)  is  found ; 
so  with  Dg^  (for  D^^^ ,  comp.  yuqtdlH  as  imperfect  Qal  in  Arabic)  and  )ri^ , 
from  DgJ  and  fflj ;  llgj^  from  ng7  (comp.  \  ^^,  i) ;  nw  Num.  a  a,  6  from  I'lK ; 
jrT»  from  fjn ;  lUh^  Hos.  10, 14  (cf.  Is.  33,  i)  from  1*1B?;  Barth  adds  the  verbs 
J^'D ;  IWnri  Ezekri9,  la  from  ^fO  ;  JTI^  Lev.  11,  35  fh>m  J^rW ;  the  verbs  y^y : 
VTP  Job  1^9,33  from  ppH;  n?^  &c.  from  nn3 ;  the  verb  V'P :  Bhl^  from  ITTl ; 
the  verbs  ^'P ;  W,  "C'V,  TW^  from  Vr\,  y^  and  n^.    On  ^3^  from  bb^. 
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sec  5  69.  r;  on  bb^JI  &c,  %  *i^f.  In  point  of  fact  it  would  be  very  strange, 
especially  in  the  case  of  fPl^  and  ng^,  that  of  these  frequently  used  verbs,  amongst 
all  the  forms  of  Hiphll  and  Hoph'al,  only  the  imperfect  Hoph'al  should  Have  been 
preserved. 

§  64.     Hithpdil 

L  The  -^?V^a*//Jajc.QJUiect£<J.with  P;V4  t>eing  formed  bj  prefixing  a 
to  the  Ft'ei'Stem  (^affily  qattal)  the  syllable  T\T\  (Western  Aramaic  ^K, 
but  in  Biblical  Aramaic  riri;  Syr,  ef^).    Like  the  preformative  3  (?n) 
of  NipKcd,  T\r\  has  also  a  reflexive  force. 

2.  Then  of,  the  prefix  jn^  this  conjugatipn,  as  also  in  Hoihpa'al  b 
(see  letter  K),  HtikplTily  HithpdUl  and  Hithpalpel  (§  55),  under  certain 
circumstances,  suflfersJthfiJbllQwing  ctepges : 

(d)  When  the  stem  begins  with  one  of  the  harder  sibilants  D^  v^  or  22, 

the  n  and  the  sibilant  rhflny^  placcs  (comp.  on  this  Metathesis,  §  19. «), 

and  at  the  same  time  the  n  after  a  V  becomes  the  emphatic  D :  thus 
-.  —  —      .  .  .  j^  ^   . 

■^?5l?T^  to  take  heed  to  oneself,  for  "»??'ipn ;  Pain?^  to  become  burdensome, 
for  /3pnn;  p^yn  to  justify  oneself  from  P*jy.  The  only  exception 
is  in  Jer.  49,  3,  with  B^,  to  avoid  the  cacophony  which  would  result 
from  the  succession  of  three  /-sounds. 

(3)  When  the  ,§tem  begins  with  a^-  or  /-sound  (T,  D,  n),  the  n  of  ^ 
the  preformative  is  assimilated  to  it  (§  19.  </),  e.g.  "*3"!!0  speaking, 
conversing;  t<3^n  to  be  crushed,  "^n^n  to  purify  oneself,  Vas^r\  to  defile 
oneself  D^wn  io  act  uprightly,  (An  exception  occurs  m  Jud.  19,  22.) 
The.  assiisilatioft  of  the  n  occurs  also  with  3  and  3,  e.g.  ^a|»7  to 
prophesy,  as  well  as  fc^l3^D  (comp.  Num.  24,  7.  Ezek.  5,  13.  Dan. 
II,  14);  JJten  Num.  21,  27  (comp.  Is.  54,  14.  Ps.  59,  5);  nDSn 
Prov.  26,  26;  with  B?  Eccles.  7, 16;  with  n  Is.  33,  10. 

Rem.   Metathesis  would  likewise  be  expected,  as  in  the  cases  under  letter  a,   d 
when  n  and  T  come  together,  as  well  as  a  change  of  H  to  1 .    Instead  of  this, 
in  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  (^il  Is.  i,  16)  the  n  is  assimilated  to  the  T» 
aimless  indeed  \3jn,  imperative  Niph'al oi^^,  is  intended. 

8>  As  in  form,  so  also  in  meaning.  Hithpdil  is  primarily,  (a)  reflexive  e 
of  PC  el,  e.g.  "HWin  to  gird  oneself  K'^Snn  to  sanctify  oneself    Although 
in  these  examples  the  intensive  meaning  is  not  distinctly  marked, 
it  is  so  in  other  cases,  e.g.  Dgjnn  to  show  oneself  revengeful  {Niph. 
simply  to  take  revenge),  and  in  the  numerous  instances  where  the 

*  So  also  in  Hebrew  "VinnK  a  Chron.  ao,  35 ;  comp.  Ps.  76,  6. 
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Hithpdel  expresses  to  make  oneself  that  which  is  predicated  by  the 
stem,  to  conduct  oneself  as  such,  to  show  oneself  to  imagine  oneself  to 
affect  to  be  of  a  certain  character.  E.g.  ^I^n  to  make  oneself  great, 
to  act  proudly;  D?!!Vt«7  to  show  oneself  wise,  crafty;  n?nnn  to  pretend 
to  be  ill;  "^g^Jpn  to  make  i.e.  to  feign  oneself  rich;  'V^*}  Num.  i6, 13, 
to  make  onesef  a  prince;  *^^n  i  Sam.  18,  10,  to  act  in  an  excited 
manner  like  a  prophet,  to  rave.  The  meaning  of  Hithpdel  sometimes 
coincides  with  that  of  Qal,  both  forms  being  in  use  together,  e.g. 
/39  to  mourn,  in  Qal  only  in  poetic  style,  in  Hithpdel  in  prose.  On 
the  accusative  after  Hithpa'el  (regarded  as  a  transitive  verb), 
see  §  117.  w. 

f  {b)  It  ex£resse8_re'fi^r^r^/_ action^  like  Niplialj  §  51.  d^  e.g.  HKinn 
to  look  upon  one  another^  Gen.  42,  i ;  comp.  Ps.  41,  8; — but  {c)  it 
more  often  indicates  an  action  less  directly  affecting  the  subject,  and 
describes  it  as  performed  vnth  regard  to  or  for  oneself,  in  one's  own 
especial  interest  (comp.  NipHal^  §  51.^).  Hithpa'el  in  such  cases 
readily  takes  an  accusative,  e.g.  P!lfiiin  Ex.  32,  3,  to  tear  off  from 
oneself;  Dg^H  exuit  sibi  {vestem),  nnBTin  solvit  sibi  {vinculo);  T?^ 
Jos.  9,  12,  to  take  {something)  as  one* s  provision;  without  an  accusative, 
^p'?^'?  to  walk  about  for  oneself  {ambulare);  ^^Bn"?  sibi  inter cedere  (see 
Delitzsch  on  Is.  i,  15);  ngnnn  to  draw  a  line  for  oneself  Job  13,  27; 
on  Is.  14,  2,  see  §  57  note. 

g  {d)  Only  seldom  is  it  pensive,  e.g.  nSFif^  to  be  forgotten^  Eccles.  8, 10, 
where  the  reflexive  sense  {to  bring  oneself  into  oblivion)  has  altogether 
disappeared.    Comp.  Niph'al,  §  5i.yi 

h       The  passive  form  HothpcCal  is  found  only  in  the  few  following  examples: 

K©ton  to  he  defiled,  Dent.  24,  4;  infinitive  DMH  to  be  washed.  Lev.  13,  55.  56 ; 

njBhn  (for  njlS^n ,  the  nj  being  treated  as  if  it  were  the  afformative  of  the  fem, 

plur.)  it  is  made  fat,  Is.  34,  6.    On  VlipBTin,  see  letter  /. 
i       Denominatives  with  a  reflexive  meaning  are  *in^rin  to  embrace  Judaism,  from 

"Wl^  (»"n^n*)  Judah;   1*0Xn  to  provision  oneself  for  a  journey,  from  HT)? 

provision  for  a  journey  (see  5  7  a.  «). 

k  Rem.  I.  As  in  PC  el,  so  in  Hithpa'el,  the  perfect  very  frequently  (in  stems  ending 
in  :i,  p,  D,  fi)  has  retained  the  original  Pathalf.  in  the  final  syllable  (while  in  the 
ordinary  form  it  is  attenuated,  as  in  PCel,  to  t  and  then  lengthened  to  e),  e.  g. 
P||Win  Deut.  4,  a  I  and  elsewhere,  comp.  a  Chron,  13,  7.  15,  8 ;  with  1  consecutive 
Is.  8,  ai ;  so  also  in  the  imperfect  and  imperative,  e.g.  D3nnW  Eccles.  7,  16; 
comp,  Deut.  9,  8. 18.  i  Sam.  3,  10.  a  Sam.  10,  la.  i  Ki.  11,  9.  Is.  55,  a.  58, 14. 
64,  II.  Ps.  55,  a ;  pjnnn  i  Ki.  ao,  a  a.  Ps.  37, 4.  Esth.  5,  10.— In  Lev.  11,  44. 
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ao,  7  and  Ezek.  38,  23  t  for  d  occurs  before  tS^  (comp.  $  44.  </)*  <^  i^^  ^^  ^^^ 
passage  before  ^,  In  the  perfect,  imperfect  (with  the  exception  of  Ecdes.  7,  16), 
and  imperative  ol  HUhpa'el  (as  well  as  of  Hithpffel,  HithpaHel,  HUhpalpeL\  55) 
the  original  &  always  returns  in  pause  as  Qames,  e.  g.  "^J^Oin  Ps.  93,  i ;  /3|<nj 
Ezek.  7,  27 ;  IJ^HH^  Job  18,  8;  t\^r\\  38,  3©;  ^B^^^?  Jos.  3,  5;  comp.  Job 
33,  5  and  %  *iJ^  b.  The  a  also  appears  before  the  fuller  ending  p  in  the  plural  of 
the  imperfect  (comp.  %  47.  m")  as  in  Ps.  12,  9.  Job  9,  6.  16,  10. — Like  the  Pi  el 
njp^^  (§52.  n\  forms  occur  in  Hithpa*el  like  HJ^^nnri  2>ch.  6,  7;  comp. 
Am.  8, 13,  and  so  in  Hithpo'el,  Jer.  49,  3.  Am.  9, 13;  with  e  only  in  Lam.  4,  i.— 
In  the  Aramaic  manner  an  infinitive  Hithpa*el  nnaPinn  occurs  in  Dan.  11,  23 
(cf.  the  Hiph'tl  inf.  rWDK^  in  Ezek.  24,  26). 

2.  As  instances  of  the  reflexive  /^gTin  (connected  with  PfeT)  a  few  re- 
flexive forms  of  the  verb  Tpa  (/^  examine)  are  also  probably  to  be  reckoned. 
Instead  of  a  Pathal^  in  a  sharpened  syllable  after  the  first  radical,  these 
take  Qames  in  an  open  syllable,  e.g.  VlpBriH  Judges  20,  15.  17,  imperfect 
IgfiJT  20, 15.  21,  9.  The  corresponding  passive  form  npBfin  also  occurs  four 
times,  Num.  i,  47.  2,  33.  26,  62.  i  Ki.  20,  27.  According  to  others,  these  forms 
are  rather  reflexives  of  Qal,  in  the  sense  of  to  present  oneself  for  mustering, 
to  be  mustered,  like  the  Aramaic  *Ithpe*el  (Western  Aramaic  bopHK,  Syr.  70pnK) 
and  the  Ethiopic  taqafla,  Arab.  *iqtatala,  the  last  with  the  /  always  placed  after 
the  first  radical  (comp.  above,  letter  b) ;  but  they  are  more  correctly  explained, 
with  Konig,  as  Hithpa*el  forms,  the  doubling  of  the  p  being  abnormally  omitted. — 
Such  a  refleziye  of  Qal,  also  with  the  T\  transposed,  occurs  in  DnnSl  (on  the 
analogy  of  Old  Test.  Hebrew  to  be  pronounced  DnHpH)  in  the  inscription  of 
the  Moabite  king  Miia\  with  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Test.  Niph'al  Dnb? 
to  fight,  to  wage  war:  see  the  Inscription,  lines  11,  15, 19,  and  32 ;  in  the  first 
two  places  in  the  imperfect  with  wdw  consecutive  DFVlStO;  in  line  19  in  the 
infinitive  with  suffix,  ^3  nbHTlpna  in  his  fighting  against  me, 

§  66«  Less  Common  Conjugations, 
Of  the  less  common  conjugations  (§  39.  g)  some  may  be  classed 
with  P/v/^  otbprg  yf\i^  Wt^^  To  the  former  belong  those  which 
arise  from  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  or  the  repetition  of  one 
.-or„excn-_tffiG  radicals,  in  fact,  from  an  internal  modification  or 
development  of  the  stem ;  to  the  latter  belong  those  which  are  formed 
by  prefixing  a  consonant,  like  the  n  of  Hiph'M.  Amongst  the  conjuga- 
tions analogous  to  Pi^el  are  included  the  passive  forms  distinguished 
by  their  vowels,  as  well  as  the  reflexives  with  the  prefix  rin,  on  the 
analogy  of  Hithpdel. 

The  following  conjugations  are  related  .tq_Pr//i  as  regards  their 
inflexion  and  partly  in  their  meaning  : 

I.  Pt^el  i)Oip,  passive  PlTal  i^D^p,  reflexive  jflithpS'el  i^Olpnn.  corresponding 
to  the  Arabic  conj.  ill.  qdtdtd,  pass,  qiitfld,  and  conj.  vi.  reflexive  tdqdtdld ; 
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imperfect  /D^p^ ,  participle  /DlptD,  imperfect  passive  pD^p^  &c  Hence  it  appears 
that  in  Hebrew  the  ^  of  the  first  syllable  is  in  all  the  forms  obscured  from  4, 
while  the  passive  form  is  distinguished  simply  by  the  a-sound  in  the  second 
syllable.  In  the  strong  verb  these  conjugations  are  rather  rare.  Examples: 
participle  ^^D^^D  mine  adversary,  who  would  contend  with  me^  Job  9,  15; 
^3t5h7tD  (denominative  from  fiW^  the  tongue)  slandering  (as  if  intent  on  injuring 
with  the  torque)  Ps.  loi,  5  K^th.  The  (^ri  requires,  without  apparent  reason, 
"^y^yCi  {mVifinf) ;  \D")f  they  have  poured  out,  Ps.  77,  18  (if  not  rather  Pu'at)\ 
^rjyii^  /  have  appointed,  1  Sam.  21,  3  (unless  '•rtJTrin  should  be  read);  lyb^ 
Hos.  13,  3 ;  tthb^  to  take  root^  passive  BniB^,  denominative  from  \0^  root  (on 
the  other  hand,  BhC?  is  to  root  ou/) ;  from  a  verb  n'6,  ^HWB^  Is.  id,  13;  Hithpffel 
Jer.  35,  16.  46,  8 ;  Is.  53,  5  {participU  J^lo  for  J^inO). 

C  Pdel  proper  (as  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  conjugations  of  verbs  P"y 
§  67.  /  and  Vy  §  73.  «f,  which  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  causative  Ptet) 
expresses  an  aim  or  endeavour  to  perform  the  action,  especially  with  hostile 
intent,  and  is  hence  called,  by  Ewald,  the  stem  expressing  the  aim  (Ziel-stamm), 
endeavour  (Suche-stamm)  or  attcu^k  (AngrifTs-stamm) ;  comp.  the  examples  given 
above  from  Job  9,  15.  Ps.  loi,  5,  and  fj^y  i  Sam.  18,  9  <^ri  (probably  for  JjiyO, 
comp.  5  53.  j;  §  55. /•  seeking  to  cast  cm  evil  eye). 

With  ?Dlp  is  connected  the  formation  of  quadriliterals  by  the  insertion  of 
a  consonant  between  the  first  and  second  radicals  (§  30.  3,  %  56). 

d  3.  Pa'leU  generally  with  the  d  attenuated  to  f^^Pi^lH  {PClal),  i>bpp  and 
72PP ;  the  ^  in  the  final  syllable  also  arises  from  i;  and  this  again  from  d;  pas- 
sive /*«*/»/ 72tDp,  reflexive  HithpaHel  PTDgTin,  like  the  Arabic  conjugations  IX. 
Uqtdlld  and  XI.  ^iqtdlld,  the  former  used  of  permanent,  the  lattet  of  accidental 
or  changing  conditions,  e.g.  of  colours ;  comp.  f3K^  to  be  at  rest,  \ygy  to  be  green, 
passive  bJ^DK  to  be  withered,  all  of  them  found  only  in  the  perfect  and  vnth 
no  corresponding  Qal  form.  (For  the  barbarous  form  ^JVlTltSy  Ps.  88,  17  read 
^^tp)r ;  for  bl'S^  Ezek.  38,  23,  which  has  manifestly  arisen  only  from  confusion 
with  the  following  7/n ,  read  7BJ).  These  forms  are  more  common  in  verbs  l^y^ 
where  they  take  the  place  of  Pi^el  and  Hithpdel  {%  73.  m),    Comp.  also  %  75.  kk, 

e  3.  P^atal:  /^PD^  with  repetition  of  the  last  two  radicals,  used  of  movements 
repeated  in  quick  succession ;  e.  g.  "^n^nD  to  go  about  quickly,  to  palpitate  (of 
the  heart)  Ps.  38,  11,  fix)m  "^no  to  go  about ;  passive  ipipn  to  be  in  a  ferment, 
to  be  heated,  to  be  red,  Job  16,  16.  Lam.  i,  30.  3,  11.  Probably  this  is  also 
the  explanation  of  *^lh^  (denom.  from  STI^Vn  a  trumpet,  but  only  in  the 
participle,  i  Chron.  15,  34  &c.  KUh,)  for  '^)n3?n#  ^7  absorption  of  the  first  '^, 
lengthening  o{  d  in  the  open  syllable,  and  subsequent  obscuring  of  a  to  ^.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  meaningless  Un  UHK  Hos.  4, 18  (which  could  only  be 
referred  to  this  conjugation  if  it  stood  for  UHZinK)  read  ^HK,  and  for  the  equally 
meaningless  ri^D^S^  Ps.  45,  3  read  H^D^.  In  both  these  cases  a  scribal  error 
{dittography)  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  punctuation  which  did  not  venture 
to  alter  the  K^thtbh.  On  the  employment  of  Plated  in  the  formation  of  nouns, 
comp.  I  84^,  viii.    Closely  related  to  this  form  is — 
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\:_Pilj^l  (pass.  PSlpal),  with  a  doubling  of  the  two  essential  radicals  in  steins  f 
VO?,  ry,  and  ^''y,  e.g.  h^\  to  roll,  from  i>a  =  i>i«;  i>3b?  from  i>^3,  /ojwV^ 
/373;  reflexive  ^VyffyX)  to  roll  oneself  down ;  comp.  also  KDMD  (so  Baer  after 
Qimhi;  others  KDKD)  Is.  14,  23,  and  with  d  hi  both  syllables  owmg  to  the 
inflnence  of  1^  "^pTg  from  "^^  Num.  24,  17  (comp.  however,  m  the  parallel 
passage,  Jer.  48,  45  n^*!^)  and  Is.  a  a,  5,  In  the  participle.  Probably  to  this  form 
also  belongs  w^y^t  the  emended  reading  of  Job  39, 30,  instead  of  the  impossible 
^5>5^;  also  the  participle  D^^JP  ^°^  7>  5  ^°'  *^  (comp.  §  5a.  x),  and 
HKDKp  Is.  37,  8,  if  that  form  is  to  be  referred  to  an  infinitive  ^^DKp ;  perhaps 
also  KC^'^  Ezek.  39,  a  for  KfiS^Kt^.  This  form  also  conmionly  expresses  rapidly 
repeated  movement,  which  all  languages  incline  to  indicate  by  a  repetition  of 
the  sound  ^,  e.  g.  ^^D^T  to  chirp ;  comp.  in  the  Lexicon  the  notms  derived  from 
113,P|^,andi)^y.*"' 

As  HithpcUpel  we  find  ppB^pJ??^  Nah.  a,  5;^nbnnrn  Esth.4,4;  np")Dn»1  g 
Dan.  8,  7.   11,  it.     Of  the  same  form  is  fT^I'IK  Is,  38,  15,  if  contracted  from 
•T^*??^  or  rn^lHK  (from  the  root  1*1  or  H),  and  also  ^nOTOnn  tarry  ye. 
Is.  a9, 9,  HDHDnjI  {ia  pause)  Gen.  19,  16  &c.,  if  it  is  to  be  derived  from  rtn^. 

Only  examples  more  or  less  doubtful  can  be  adduced  of —  A 

5.  TipA'el  (properly  Taph'el^ :  ^Dfll,  with  T\  prefixed,  comp.  ^blTl?  to  teach 
to  walkt  to  lead  (denominative  from  bjjl  a  foot  f)  Hos.  11,  3;  from  a  stem  n'v, 
the  imperfect  Vr\VXp  to  contend  with,  jer.  la,  5;  participle ,  a  a,  15  (from  \T\X\ 
to  be  hot,  eager).  Similarly  in  Aramaic,  DJ"}?!  to  interpret,  whence  also  in  Hebrew 
X^t  passive  participle  D3")ntD  Ezr.  4,  7. 

6.  Saph'el:  ?DpB',  frequent  in  Syriac,  e.g.  '2ty^  from  3n^  to  flame ;  whence   ^" 
in  Hebrew  TOTO^  flame.    Perhaps  of  the  same  form  is  yh'SSff  a  snail  (unless 

it  be  from  the  stem  ?3B^),  and  n*^Vlgpl5^  hollow  strakes,  comp.  §  85,  No.  50. 
This  conjugation  is  perhaps  the  original  of  HipKtl,  in  which  case  the  n,  by 
a  phonetic  change  which  may  be  exemplified  elsewhere,  is  weakened  from  a 
sibilant. 

*  *  * 

Forms  of  which  only  isolated  examples  occur  are : —  k 

7.  td^pf  passive  D^p ;  as  DfiDntp  peeled  off,  like  scales ^  Ex.  16,  4,  from 
5|pn,  ^fe^n  to  peel,  to  scale, 

8.  /p^g,  in  5|^]nj  a  sudden  shower  of  rain,  from  P|"1T. 

^  Comp.  Lat  tinnio,  tintinnus,  our  tuk-tack,  ding-dong^  and  the  Gennan 
wirrwarr,  klingklang.  The  repetition  of  the  same  letter  in  verbs  VP  produces 
the  same  effect;  as  in  p^  to  lick,  p^  to  pound,  ()&D  to  trip  along.  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  ako  by  diminutive  forms,  as  in  Latin  by  the  termination  -illo, 
e.  g.  cantillo,  in  German  by  •*/«,  -em,  e.  g,flimmem,  trillem,  tropfeln,  to  trickle, 

'  The  existence  of  a  Taph*el\s  contested  on  good  grounds  by  Barth,  Nominal- 
Hldung,  p.  a  79. 
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9.  Tttprt?  (frequent  in  New  Hebrew^)  a  fonn  compoonded  of  Niph^al  and 
HUhpa*el;  as  T\Wi  for  VlDin?!  that  they  may  be  taught,  Ezek.  23,  48;  TMJ 
probably  an  eiror  for  "^SSrin  to  be  forgiven,  Dent,  ai,  8.  On  rHTO^J  Piot.  37, 151 
see  h  75.  X. 

§  66.     Quadriliierah, 
On  the  origin  of  these  altogether  secondary  formations  comp.  §  30./. 
While  the  quadriliteral  nouns  are  tolerably  numerous,  only  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  the  verb  occur : 

(a)  On  the  analogy  of  PCeli  DD'IS), /w/^/;/^^/ njDD")?^  he  doth  ravage  it, 
Ps.  80,  14  from  Dp3,  comp.  DW.  Passive  fc^DDT  to  grow  fresh  again.  Job  33,  35. 
Participle  /BISD  girt,  clothed  (comp.  Aramaic  733  to  bind)  1  Chron.  15, 27.  It  is 
usual  also  to  include  among  the  quadriliteials  TkHb  Job  a6,  9,  as  a  perfect  with 
PathaJ^  not  attenuated,  in  the  Aramaic  manner.  It  is  more  correctly,  however, 
regarded,  with  Delitzsch,  as  the  infinitive  absolute  of  a  Pflel  formation,  from 
bnB  to  spread  out,  with  euphonic  change  of  the  first  \^  to  ^,  and  the  second  to  T . 
Moreover,  the  reading  tfenS  also  is  very  well  attested,  and  is  adopted  by  Baer  in 
the  text  of  Job ;  comp.  the  Rem.  on  p.  48  of  his  edition. 

iff)  On  the  analogy  of  HiphHl:  ^KObn,  by  syncope  fr»Kpfc^ri  and  b^il 
to  turn  to  the  left  (denom.  from  Ptfeb)  Gen.  13,  9.  Is.  30,  ai,  and  elsewhere. 
OnmTKn  comp.  $63./. 


•  I  V  IV 


C.    Strong  Verb  with  Pronominal  Suffixes'. 

§  67. 

The  accusative  of  the  j>ersonal  pronoun,  depending  on  an  active 
verb',  maybe  expressed  (i)  by  a  separate  word,  HK  the  accusative 
sign  (before  a  suflfix  HK,  nk)  with  the  pronominal  suffix,  e.g.  Ink  705 
he  has  killed  him;  or  (2)  by  a  mere  suffix^  jnpPip  or  ^PD?  ^  ^^  killed 
him.    The  latter  is  the  usual  method  (§  33),  and  we  are  here  con- 


*  [See  Strack  and  Siegfried,  Lehrbuch  der  NeuhebriUschen  Sprache,  Leipzig, 
1884,  §91.    S.R.  D.] 

*  This  subject  of  the  verbal  suffixes  is  treated  here  in  connexion  with  the  strong 
verb,  in  order  that  both  the  forms  of  the  suffixes  and  the  general  laws  which 
regulate  their  union  with  verbal  forms  may  be  clearly  seen.  The  rules  which 
relate  to  the  union  of  the  suffixes  with  weak  verbs  will  be  given  under  the  several 
classes  of  those  verbs. 

'  An  accusative  suffix  occurs  with  Niph*al  in  Ps.  109,  3  (since  Onp3  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  attach),  and  according  to  some,  in  Is.  44,  21 ;  with'  Hithpa^el 
Is.  14,  a  pnSJin  to  appropriate  somebody  to  oneself  as  a  possession);  comp.  above, 
l54/>and§  117.  w. 
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ceraed  with  it  alone  \  Neither  of  these  methods,  however,  is  employed 
when  the  accusative  of  the  pronoun  is  reflexive.  In  that  case 
a  reflexive  verb  is  used,  viz.  Niph'al  or  Hithpa'el  (§§  51  and  54), 
e.g.  ^J^^*?  he  sanctified  himself,  not  ^^p,y  which  could  only  mean 
he  sanctified  him^. 

Two  points  must  be  specially  considered  here:  the  form  of  the 
suffix  itself  (§  58),  and  the  form  which  the  verb  takes  when  suffixes 
are  added  to  it  (§§  59-61). 


§  58.     The  Pronominal  Suffixes  of  the  Verb. 

Cf.  the  statistics  collected  by  H.  Petri,  D<i5  Verbum  mit  Suffixen  im  Htbr,, 
part  ii,  in  the  D^iB'Kl  DW33,  Leipzig,  1890. 

1.  The  pronominal  suffixes  appended    to   the  verb  e3q)ress   the  a 
accusative  of  the  personal  pronoun.    They  are  the  following : — 


A. 

B. 

c. 

To  a 

form  ending  in 

To  a  form  in  the  Petf. 

To  a  form  in  the  Impetf. 

a  Vnvtl. 

ending  in  a  Consonant, 

ending  in 

a  Consonant. 

Sing. 

I.  com.    '?-L 

'3^  (in  pause  ^4) 

'^4- 

me. 

2.  m.       1 — 

1-j-  (in  pause  ^-^,  a 

Iso  V) 

thee. 

f.         'I- 

?I^  11.,',  rarely  1, 

^^ 

3.m.  WjL.i 

v^A^  S  (n-) 

^JL 

him. 

f.        n^ 

^^ 

74- 

her. 

Plur. 

I.  com.   «_1 

134. 

^-^ 

us  {nos). 

2.  m.     DO — 
f.    » 

3.  m.    Dn»,  D 

D3_ 

t    ; 

- 

you  {;pos\ 

t3-p(fromDn4.),D_f 

D__  (from  £3^-4-)  ^os. 

poet  to  JL 

to4 

to4- 

f-          J 

1^,  J-- 

s 

eas. 

^  On  the  cases  where  ru<  is  necessary,  see  §  1 17.  ^. 

'  Jer.  %  19.  Ezek.  34,  2.  8.  10  are  only  apparent  exceptions.  In  all  these 
instances  the  sharp  antithesis  between  CriK  {themselves)  and  another  object  could 
only  be  expressed  by  retaining  the  same  verb;  also  in  Ex.  5, 19  DDK  after  an 
active  verb  serves  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  themselves. 

'  Dn  occurs  only  once  as  a  verbal  suffix  (Deut.  33,  a6,  unless,  with  Kahan, 
Infinitive  u.  Participien^  p.  13,  Dn^KBS  from  HKB  is  to  be  read),  while  the  forms 
p  (and/.  //.)  and  [___  and  |n  (3rd/.  //.),  added  by  Qim^,  never  occur. 
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b  2.  That  these  suffixes  are  connected  with  the  corresponding  forms 
of  the  personal  pronoun  (§  32)  is  for  the  most  part  self-evident,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  require  elucidation. 
•  c  The  suffixes  ^?,  ^,  ^  and  n  (also  ^,  when  a  long  vowel  in  an  open 
syllable  precedes)  never  have  the  tone,  which  always  rests  on  the 
preceding  syllable;  on  the  other  hand^  DJ  and  DH  always  take 
the  tone. 

d  In  the  3rd  pers.  masc.  from  ^1-^,  by  contraction  of  a  and  u  after 
the  rejection  of  the  weak  n,  there  frequently  arises  ^  (§  23.  ^),  ordinarily 
written  i,  much  less  frequently  n*  (see  §  7.  c\  In  \ht  feminine,  the 
suffix  n  should  be  pronounced  with  a  preceding  a  (comp.  below,  letter y^ 
note),  as  H-^  or  ri-l-,  on  the  analogy  of  aM;  instead  of  H-l-,  however, 
it  was  simply  pronounced  rl-^,  with  the  rejection  of  the  final  vowel, 
and  with  Mappig,  since  the  n  is  consonantal ;  but  the  weakening  to 
^-rr  is  also  found,  see  below,  letter  g, 

^  8.  The  variety  of  the  suffix-forms  is  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  modified  differently  according  to  the  form  and  tense 
of  the  verb  to  which  they  are  attached.  For  almost  every  suffix 
three  forms  may  be  distinguished : 

(d)  One  beginning  with  a  consonant,  as  ^?— ,  ^n_l_,  1  (only  after  /), 
^—y  (D»!J)  D,  &c.  These  are  attached  to  verbal  forms  which  end  with 
a  vowel,  e.g.  ^wDp^*  ^'^^'?j'??i  for  which  by  absorption  of  the  n  we 
also  get  wbep,  pronounced  ftalttu;  cf.  §  8,  f«. 

f  {J))  A  second  and  third  with  what  are  called  connecting  vowels'^ 
f'J-l-,  ""J-^-)!  used  with  verbal  forms  ending  with  a  consonant  (for 
exceptions,  see  §  59.  g  and  §  60.  ^).  This  connecting  vowel  i^a  with 
the  forms  of  the  perfect,  e.g.  ''?^?,  WDf,  D^^P;  and..^.41ess  fre- 
quently a)  ^th  the  fonasjof  .fee  impfirf?^;LAnd  imperative,  e.g.  ^^^'t^ 
D?^5»  also  with  the  infinitive  and  participles,  when  these  do  not  take 
noun-suffixes  (comp.  §  61.  a  and  h).  The  form  1  also  belongs  to  the 
suffixes  of  the  perfect,  since  it  has  arisen  from  ^n_l.  (comp.,  however, 
§  60.  d).    With  ^,  05*  ^^  connecting  sound  is  only  a  vocal  ^wd, 

1  We  haye  kq)t  the  term  connecting  vowel,  although  it  is  rather  a  superficial 
description.  Most  probably  these  connecting  syllables  are  really  the  remains  of 
old  verbal  terminations,  like  the  /  in  the  and  pers./r»i.  sing.  ^H^WpD^.  Observe 
e.g.  the  Hebrew  form  q^til-cmi  in  connexion  with  the  Arabic  qatala-ni,  con- 
trasted with  Hebrew  ftdlai-ni  and  Arabic  qaicUat-nu  Konig  accordingly  prefers 
the  expression  '  vocalic  ending  of  the  stem,'  instead  of '  connecting  syllable.' 
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which  has  arisen  from  an  original  short  vowel,  thus  ^---,  ^33—,  e.g. 
^r9P  {<i*toI^J^\  or  when  the  final  consonant  of  the  verb  is  a  guttural, 
^__,  e.g.  ItJ^?^.  In  pause,  the  original  short  vowel  (a)  reappears 
as  S^ghSl  with  the  tone  ^-1  (comp.,  however,  ^-1-  Deut.  28,  24  and 
frequently;  even  without  the  pause  ^J?  Jer.  23, 37).  On  the  appending 
of  suflSxes  to  the  final  p  of  the  imperfect  (§  47.  m\  see  §  60.  e. 

Rem.  I.  As  rare  forms  may  be  mentioned  sinf^,  2nd  pers.  masc,  nD_-  Gen.  £ 
27,  7.  I  Ki.  18,  44,  &c.,  in  pause  also  n3^  (see  below,  letter  1);  fern,  ^3, 
^3-^  Ps.  103,  4.  137,  6.  Instead  of  the  form  ^-^,  which  is  usual  even  in  the 
perfect  (e.  g.  Jud.  4,  30.  Ezek.  37,  36),  1!]_--  occurs  as  fern.  Is.  60,  9  (as  masc, 
Deut  a8,  45.  Is.  30, 19.  55,  5  always  in  pause)  ;  with  Munah  Is.  54,  6. — In  the 
3rd  masc.  H  Ex.  33,  35.  Num.  23,  8  ;  in  the  ir^fem.  T\ —  without  Mapptq  (comp. 
§  91.  ^)  Ex.  3,  3.  Jer.  44, 19 ;  Am.  i,  11,  with  retraction  of  the  tone  before  a  follow- 
ing tone-syllable).— The  forms  toj_,  to_f-,  to_L  are  wholly  poetic*  (with  the 
exception  of  Ex.  33,  31);  instead  of  to_L  there  occurs  in  Ex.  15,  5  ^_1..  On  the 
origin  of  these  forms,  see  §  33.  m;  on  the  use  of  ^ —  as  a  singular,  see  the  3nd 
note  on  §  103./;  on  \__.  and  f__  as  suffixes  of  the  3rd  fem.  plur.  of  the  imperfect, 
§  60.  ^.— In  Gen.  48,  9  J^rOHip^  (cC  DB^Oyi  i  Chron.  14, 11  according  to  Baer), 
D  ,,  has  lost  the  tone  before  Maqqeph  and  so  is  shortened  to  D__, . — In  Ezek. 
44, 8  pD^feni  is  probably  an  error  for  D^^fc^ril. 

3.  From  a  comparison  of  these  yerbal  suffixes  with  the  noun-suffixes  (§  91)  we  ^ 
find  that  (a)  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  forms  amongst  the  verbal  than  amongst 
the  noun-suffixes,  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  verb  itself  being  more  various ; — 
(fi)  the  verbal  suffix,  where  it  differs  from  that  of  the  noun,  is  longer ;  comp.  e.  g. 
*3_L.,  ^?-4-,  *?-r-  (^0  ^^  ^-r-  i*"y)'  The  reascm  is  that  the  pronominal 
object  is  less  closely  connected  with  the  verb  than  the  possessive  pronoun  (the 
genitive)  is  with  the  noun ;   consequently  the  former  can  also  be  expressed  by 

a  separate  word  (^Jlk  &c). 

4.  A  verbal  form  with  a  suffix  gains  additional  strength,  and  ^ 
sometimes  intentional  emphasis,  when,  instead  of  the  mere  connecting 

vowel,  a  jiilLconnecting-syllable*j[5«)^is  inserted  between  the  suffix         vC^ 
and  the  verbal  stem.     Since,  however,  this  syllable  always  has  the 
tone,  the  a  is  invariably  (except  in  the  ist  pers.  sing.)  lengthened 

*  In  Ps.  3  to —  occurs  five  times,  and  D__.  only  twice. 

'  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether,  instead  of  a  connecting  syllable,  we  should 
not  assume  a  special  verbal  form,  analogous  to  the  Arabic  entrgetic  mood  (see  the 
Rem.  at  the  end)  and  probably  also  appearing  in  the  Hebrew  cohortative  (see 
the  foot-note  on  $  48.  c\  According  to  Berliner,  Beitrdge  sur  hehr,  Gramm, 
im  Talmud  u.  Midraschy  the  form  with  Niin  is  used  to  express  the  simple  future 
and  to  lay  stress  upon  the  object,  while  the  ordinary  form  is  used  to  express 
the  optative  or  after  wdw  consecutive,  a  remark  which  is  almost  always  confirmed 
by  the  facts. 

M 
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to  S^ghSl.  This  is  caUed  the  NUn  energicum  *  (less  suitably  denumsira* 
Uvum  or  epmiheticum\  and  occuiB.pnndpallj  (see,  however,  DeoL 
32,  10)  in  pausal  forms  of  the  imperfect,  e.g.  ^"^f?!.?,  ^  will  bless  him 
(Ps.  72,  15,  comp.  Jer.  5,  22),  ^^J^\  he  will  honour  me  (Ps.  50,  23); 
rarely  in  the  perfect,  Deut  24, 13.  On  examples  like  ^aj'J  Gen.  30, 6, 
comp.  §  26.  ^.  In  far  the  greatest  nmnber  of  cases,  however,  this 
Niin  is  assimilated  to  the  foUowing  consonant  (3,  3),  or  the  latter 
is  lost  in  pronunciation  (so  n),  and  the  N4n  consequently  sharpened. 
Hence  we  get  the  following  series  of  sufl5x-forms : — 

ist  pers.  '•3^  (even  in  pause,  Job  7,  14  and  elsewhere),  ^|-^  (for 

•X     -   J       •IT/ 

2nd  pers.  ?|-1  (Jer.  22,  24  in  pause  TI^-^-)  and,  only  orthographically 
different, 
n3-l  (Is.  10,  24.  Prov.  2,  II  \ii  pause). 
3rd  pers.  ^^  (for  V\^^±.)\/em.  nj^  for  ro^. 
[1st  pers.plur,  ^-1-  (for  ^}-^)\  see  the  Rem. 

In  the  other  persons  Nfin  energetic  does  not  occur. 

Rem.  The  uncontracted  forms  with  NAn  are  rare,  and  occur  only  in  poetic 
or  elevated  style  (Ex.  15,  2.  Dent  33,  10.  Jer.  5,  22,  aa,  24) ;  they  are  never 
found  in  the  ixAfem.  sing,  and  iit  plur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contracted  forms 
are  tolerably  frequent,  even  in  prose.  An  example  of  ^—  as  ist  plur,  occurs 
perhaps  in  Job  31,  15  (but  hardly  in  Hos.  la,  5) ;  comp.  \adn  behold  m.  Gen. 
44, 16.  50, 18.  Num.  14,  40  for  ^SH. — In  Ezek.  4,  i  a  the  Masora  requires  nj3^ri, 
without  DageS  in  the  Niin. 

That  the  forms  with  NUn  energicum  are  intended  to  give  greater  emphasis 
to  the  verbal  form  is  seen  from  their  special  frequency  in  pause.  Apart  from 
the  verb,  however,  J\^iin  energicum  occurs  also  in  the  union  of  suffixes  with 
certain  particles  ((  100.  0), 

This  NAn  is  frequent  in  Western  Aramaic  In  Arabic  the  corresponding  forms 
are  the  two  energetic  moods  (see  §  48.  b)  ending  in  an  and  anna^  which  are  used 
in  connexion  with  suffixes  (e.  g.  yaqtulan-ka  or  yaqtulannet-ka)  as  well  as 
without  them. 

§  59.    I^  Perfect  with  Pronominal  Suffixes, 

1.  The  endings  (afformatives)  of  the  perfect  occasionally  vary 
somewhat  from  the  ordinary  form,  when  connected  with  pronominal 
suffixes;  viz.: — 

^  So  Kdnig,  Lehrgeb,  i.  p.  aa6.  *  On  ti=£\l Num.  23, 13,  lee  f  67.^. 
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(tf)  In  the  3rd  sing,  fern,  the  original  feminine  ending  11-=.  or  Tl^  is 
used  for  rL-. 

{b)  2nd  sing,  masc.  besides  ^  we  find  ^l,  to  which  the  connecting  vowel 
is  closely  attached,  but  the  only  clear  instances  of  this  are  with  ^1-^^ 

(r)  2nd  sing, /em.  ^?»,  the  original  form  of  ^;  comp,  ^1?!?,  ^^^pDg, 
§  3^*y^'  §  44*  ^*  1"^^  ^01^™  <^^"^  ^  distinguished  from  the  ist  pers. 
only  by  the  context 

{d)  2nd  plur.  masc.  VI  for  D?,  a  change  which  is  explained  by  the 
Arabic  'anfum,  qaialtum^  Aram.  pFIK,  }V»|)Df  for  Heb.  Dng,  Dri|)»p 
(§  3^-  0*  '^^  ^^y  examples  are  Num.  20,  5.  ai,  5.  Zech.  7,  5. 
The  y^.  15p?P  never  occurs  with  suffixes;  probably  it  was  not 
distinguished  in  pronunciation  from  the  masculine. 

We  exhibit  first  the  forms  of  the  perfect  Hiph%  as  they  are 
pronounced  when  connected  with  suffixes,  since  here  no  further 
changes  take  place  in  the  stem  itself,  except  as  regards  the  tone 
(see  No.  a). 


Singular. 

Plural. 

3.  m.  7*0^ 

3.  c.  ^epn 

3.  /  n^T 

2.  m.  nijopn,  R^p? 

a.  m.  Wpopj 

3.  /  "^"m,  «{«?n 

I.  c.  'n|)epn 

I.  f.  «i«?n 

The  beginner  shoTild  first  practise  connecting  the  snffixes  with  these  HipKtl 
forms  and  then  go  on  to  unite  them  to  the  Perfect  Qai  (see  letter  d). 

2.  The  addition  of  the  suffix  generally  causes  the  tone  to  be  thrown 
forward  towards  the  end  of  the  word,  since  it  would  otherwise  fiiU, 
in  some  cases,  on  the  ante-penultima;  with  the  heavy  suffixes  (see 
letter  e)  the  tone  is  even  transferred  to  the  suffix  itself.  Considerations 
of  tone^  especially  in  the  Perfect  Qal^  occasion  certain  vowel  changes: 
(/g^  thp  Qame^  of  the  first  syllable,  no  longer  standing^^^r^  the  tone, 
always  becomes  vocal  Shjod;  (^)  the  original  Pathah  of  the  second 
syllable,  which  in  the  3rd  sing.  fern,  and  3rd  plur.  had  become  ^wd, 
now  reappears,  and,  in  an  open  syllable  before  the  tone,  is  even 

'  Even  here  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  d  belongs  originally  to  the  verbal 
form,  see  $  58./,  note. 

>  According  to  Noldeke,  ZDMG.  58,  p.  415,  the  groond-form  of  the  2nd  plur. 
masc.  probably  terminated  in  ium^ 

M  2 
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lengthened  to  Qames;  similarly  original  ?  (as  in  the  3rd  sing.  masc. 
without  a  suflBx)  reappears,  and  is  lengthened   to    iy  e.g.  1^3? 
I  Sam.  18,  22.  Prov.  19,  7. 
d      The  forms  of  the  perfect  of  Qal  consequently  appear  as  follows : — 


Singular, 
3.  m.  i»9P 


Plural. 

3.  c.  ^i>pp 


2.  m. 


I.    c.  Kf^^ 


3-  /^^?(il^9?,  letter^) 
2.  »«.  rii>e?  (in|)Op,  letter  >i) 
2.  /  ^nbe?  (nbe?,  letter  ^) 

I.  c.  '•wjjtop 

The  connexion  of  these  forms  with  all  the  suflSxes  is  shown 
in  Paradigm  C  It  will  be  seen  there  also,  how  the  §ere  in  the 
Perfect  PCel  changes  sometimes  into  S'gMl,  and  sometimes  into 
vocal  ^wd. 

€  Rem.  i.  The  suffixes  of  the  2Qd  and  5rd  pers.  plar.  D3  and  DH,  since  they  end 
in  a  consonant  and  also  always  haye  the  tone,  are  distmguished  as  heavy  suffixes 
{suffixa  gravia)  from  the  rest,  which  are  called  light  suffixes.  Compare  the 
connexion  of  these  (and*  of  the  corresponding  feminine  forms  p  and  jn)  with 
the  noun,  §  91.  With  a  perfect  DO  alone  occurs,  Ps.  118,  36.  The  form  7Q^ 
which  is  usually  given  as  the  connective  form  of  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  before  D3 
and  p  is  only  formed  by  analogy,  and  is  without  example  in  the  Old  Testament. 

J  2.  In  the  3rd  sing,  nuisc,  V17Dp  (especially  in  verbs  lY'/ ;  in  the  strong  verb 
only  in  Jer.  ao,  15  in  AV/)  is  mostly  contracted  to  w^^^  according  to  §  33.  k; 
likewise  in  the  and  sing.  masc.  VlTipDj?  to  ^pDD. — As  a  suffix  of  the  ist  sing. 
^3-1.  occurs  several  times  with  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  perf.  Qal  of  verbs  H"/,  not  only 
in  pause  (as  ^3jy  Ps.  118,  5 ;  ^ijg  Prov.  8,  23  with  D^hi),  but  also  with  a  con- 
junctive accent,  as  ^T^h  Job  30, 19;  ^^JV  1  Sam.  28, 15  (where,  however,  the 
reading  ^^5y  is  also  found). 

g  3.  The  3rd  sing.  fern.  n^Df  (=n^pij))  has  the  twofold  peculiarity  that  (a)  the 
ending  aih  always  takes  the  tone  ^  and  consequently  is  joined  to  those  suffixes, 
which  form  a  syllable  of  themselves  (^? ,  1 ,  ^H ,  H ,  ^),  without  a  connecting  vowel, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule,  $  58./;  {b)  before  the  other  suffixes  the  connecting 
vowel  is  indeed  employed,  but  the  tone  is  drawn  back  to  the  penuUimay  so  that 
they  are  pronounced  with  shortened  vowels,  viz.  ^ 1_^  D_ L,  e.g.  ?|riSlK 

she  loves  thee,  Ruth  4,  15;   DTISja  she  has  stolen  them.  Gen.  31,32;    DTIDlfe^ 
it  bums  them,  Is.  47,  14.  Jos.  a,  6.   Hos.  2,  14,    Ps.  48,  7.    For  ^JH-?-,  'JH-?- 

*  ^'^^^n  Cant  8,  5  is  an  exception.  D3  would  probably  even  here  have  the 
tone  (letter  ^)  ;  but  no  example  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Is. 
5I1  a  the  imperfect  is  used  instead  of  the  perfect  with  a  suffix. 
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Sic, ui  pause  ^^__  is  found,  Jer.  8,  ai.  Ps.  69,  lo,  and  ^n_^  Cant.  8, 5 ;  and  alio 
urithout  the  pause  for  the  sake  of  the  assonance  ^Jlbsriy  shi  was  in  travail  with 
thee,  in  the  same  verse  (Cant  8,  5).  The  form  VH^'d^  (e.g.  Ruth  4»  15)  has 
arisen,  through  the  loss  of  the  H  and  the  consequent  sharpening  of  the  Tl  (as  in 
^4-  and  nj-l  for  ^"U-^  and  PO-f-,  comp.  §  58. 0,  from  the  form  W^&P, which 
is  also  found  even  in  pause  (^nflSHK  i  Sam.  18,  38 ;  elsewhere  it  takes  in  pause 
the  form  Vin^DD  Is.  59,  16) ;  so  nTipDp  fit>m  nTipD^ ;  comp.  i  Sam.  i,  6. 
Is.  34, 17.  Jer.  49,  34.  Ruth  3, 6 ;  in  p€tuse  Ezek.  14,  15,  always,  on  the  authority 
of  Qimhi,  without  Mapptq  in  the  H ,  which  is  consequently  always  a  mere  yowel- 
letter. 

4.  In  the  2nd  sing.  masc.  the  form  flpD^  is  mostly  used,  and  the  suffixes  have,  h 
therefore,  no  connecting  vowel,  e.g.  ^^D  ^'i^t  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ff*  ^^^ 
hast  broken  us  (Unvn,  Ps.  60,  3 :  but  with  the  suff.  of  the  ist  sing,  the  form 
W?Dp  is  used,  e.g.  ^J^llgn  Ps.  139,  i ;  in  pause,  however,  with  Qamef,  e.g. 
^jrojy  Ps.  aa,  a  ;  Jud.  i,  75  (with  Zaqeph  qatm) ;  comp.,  however,  also  ^JJPID12f 
Ps.  17,  3  with  Mer^kha. — In  the  and  sing,  fern,  ^W —  is  also  written  defectively, 
^^^"}  I  Sam.  19, 17.  Jud.  11,  35.  Jer.  15,  10.  Cant.  4,  9.  Occasionally  the 
suffix  is  appended  to  the  shorter  form  (V^-^)i  vi^.  WJDB^  thou  (Jem.)  dost  adjure 
us,  Cant.  5,9.  Jot.  a,  17.  ao;  comp.  Jer.  a,  37,  and,  quite  abnormally,  with  Sere 
WTnn  thou  (/em.)  didst  let  us  down,  Jos.  a,  18,  where  \3ri'nin  would  be 
expected.    In  Is.  8,  11  ^riD^  is  probably  intended  as  an  imperfect, 

5.  In  verbs  middle  e,  the  e  remains  even  before  suffixes  (see  above,  letter  c),    t 
e.  g.  ^anW  Deut.  15,  16,  Vin5nK  i  Sam.  18,  a8,  comp.  18,  aa ;  irwib^  Job  37,  34, 
From  a  verb  middle  0  there  occurs  w!)3*  /  have  prevailed  against  him,  Ps.  13, 5, 
from  tT  with  S  instead  of  ^  in  a  syllable  which  has  lost  the  tone  ($  44.  e). 

§  60.    Imper/ecl  with  Pronominal  Suffixes, 

In  those  forms  of  the  imper/ecl  Qal,  which  have  no  aflformatives,  the  a 
vowel  0  pi  the  second  syllable  mostly  becomes  •  (simple  vocal  S'wd), 
sometimes  *  {ttY  ^^s  in  the  principal  pause^  Nmn.  35,  20.  Is.  27, 3. 
62,  2.  Jer.  31,  33.  Ezek.  35,  6.  Hos.  10,  10;  before  the  principal 
pause,  Ps.  119,  33;  before  a  secondary /a«j^,  Ezek.  17,  33;  even 
before  a  conjunctive  accent,  Jos.  23,  5.  Before  ^-p-,  DJ-^,  however, 
it  is  shortened  to  ^  (Qames-hatuph),  e.g.  T)9?'!  (but  in  pause  TJ??^ 
or  ?n9?^;  withiVi^^  energicum,  see  §  58.  4),  DJI^f^,  &c.  Instead  of 
njpbpn,  the  form  vD^W*  is  used  for  the  2nd  and  ydi/em,plur.  before 
suflBxes;  Jer.  2,  19.  Job  19,  15.  Cant,  i,  6. 

^  This  form  is  also  found  9&  feminine  without  t  suffix,  Jer.  49,  11.  Ezek.  37,  7. 
In  the  latter  passage  ^Iprn  is  probably  to  be  regarded,  with  Konlg,  as  a  clumsy 
correction  of  the  original  ^^,  intended  to  suggest  the  reading  n^^npfH,  to  agree 
with  the  usual  gender  of  HID^. 
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b  Rem.  i.  ^")?rP  Ps.  94,  ao  is  an  anomaloaa  fonn  for  ^"VBH^  (comp.  the  analogous 
1?nj  §  67.  «)*and  1|B?3D^^  (so  Bacr;  others  ^e^BBJ  G^.33,18  fw  ^e^aD^  To 
the  same  cat^ory  as  ^")Iin^  belong  also,  acconiing  to  the  usual  explanation, 
D^a^JJ  (from  "ibgin),  Ex.  ao,  5.  33,  24.  Deut.  5,  9,  and  '3^3  Dent  13, 3.  As  a 
matter  of  £act,  the  explanation  of  these  forms  as  imperfects  of  Qal  appears  to 
be  required  by  the  last  of  these  passages;  yet  why  has  the  retraction  of  the 
0  taken  place  only  in  these  examples  (beside  numerous  forms  like  ^J^ajT)?  Could 
the  Masora  in  the  two  Decalogues  and  in  Ex.  33,  34,  (on  the  analogy  of  which 
Deut.  13,  3  was  then  wrongly  pointed,)  have  intended  an  imperfect  HopKalynAi 
the  suffix  «/^^ii  shalt  not  allow  thyself  to  be  brought  to  worship  them  f 

C  Verbs  which  have  a  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  imperfect,  and  imperative,  Qal 
(to  which  class  especially  verba  tertiae  and  mediae  guttur,  belong,  %  64  and  %  65) 
do  noty  as  a  rule,  change  the  Patha^  of  the  imperfect  (nor  of  the  imperative, 
see  $  61.^)  into  vocal  ^wd  before  suffixes;  but  the  Pathab,  coming  to  stand  in 
an  open  syllable  before  the  tone,  is  rather  lengthened  to  Qamef,  e.  g.  ^jfejjjl 
Job  39, 14 ;  ^Vpfp^yi  3,  5 ;  tir\bf^_  Jos.  8,  3 ;  ^HK^^  Ps.  145,  18 ;  but  also  ifcnpj 
Jer.  33,  6. 

d  3.  As  exceptions,  though  they  are  not  rare,  suffixes  with  the  connecting  vowel  a 
are  found  with  the  imperfect,  e.  g.  ^'^^ann  Gen.  19,  19,  comp.  39,  32.  Ex.  33,  aa 
Num.  aa,  33.  1  Ki.  a,  34  e*r/,  Is.  56, 3.  Job  9, 18;  also  '»|4_,  Gen.  37,  19.  Job 
7,  14.  9,  34.  13,  a  I  (in  principal /a«j^) ;  iTJW  Gen.  37,  33,  comp.  i6, 7.  a  Sam. 
II,  37.  Is.  36,5.  Job  38,  37.  I  Chron.  30,  3;  ^l^?!  Is.  63,  16  (manifestly  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  preceding  ^y*T^)*  DB^!'^  Ex.  39,  30,  comp.  3, 17.  Num. 
31,  30.  Deut.  7,  15.  Ps.  74,  8;  even  D^^  118,  10-13 ;  f^^^  Ex.  3,  17,  and 
fpW  Hab.  3, 17  (where,  however,  the  old  versions  read  ^W);  even  iBT!! 
{S  from  dhu)  Hos.  8,  3 ;  comp.  Ex.  33,  29,  Jos.  a,  4.  i  Sam.  18,  i  A^M.,*3i,  14 
(where,  however,  the  text  is  corrupt) ;  3  Sam.  14,  6  (where  it  would  be  better 
to  read  ^51»  °^  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  versions  ?py ;  Jer.  33,  6  (see  §  74.  e).  Ps.  35,8, 
Eccles.  4,  13.— On  pausal  S^ghSl  for  fere  in  D^^aW.  Gen.  48,  9  and  VT^jeni 
(so  Baer,  but  not  ed.  Mant)  Jud.  16, 6,  see  $  39.  g. 

g  3.  Suffixes  are  sometimes  also  appended  to  the  plural  forms  in  p ,  e.g.  ^^J)K3*Tn 
tvill ye  break  me  in  pieces!  Job  19,  3;  ?|3VnB^  (here  necessarily  with  a  con- 
necting vowel)  Is.  60,  7.  10;  Prov.  5,  33  (^) ;  elsewhere  always  without  a  connect- 
ing vowel;  ^3?tOp5  with  two  other  examples  Prov.  i,  a8.  Hos.  5,  15;  comp. 
^?V-^  Ps.  63,  4.  91, 13 ;  Vl^—  Jer.  5,  33  ;  rO^—  Jer.  3,  34  — all  in  principal 
pause, 

f      4.  In  PCHy  Pfi'el,  and  Pi>lel,  the  Sere  of  the  final  syllable,  like  the  Jin  Qal, 

becomes  vocal  S^wd;  but  before  the  suffixes  If and  DO it  is  shortened 

to  S'ghSl,  e.g.  ^^3^  Deut  30,  4.  Ps.  34, 13.  Is.  51,  3.  With  a  final  guttural, 
however,  e  is  retained  in  the  tone-syllable  ^n^Bt^  Gen.  33, 37  ;  also  Prov.  4,  8, 
where  with  Qimhi  ^"TajJn  is  to  be  read ;  an  analogous  case  in  Hiph'tl  is  ^V\ 
Dent  33,  7.  Less  frequently  $ere  is  sharpened  into  ^ireq,  e.  g.  Da^B|tt|| 
Job  16, 5,  comp.  Ex.  31,  13.  Is.  i,  15.  53, 13  ;  so  in  PoHil^  Is.  35,  i.  Ps.  30,  a. 
37,  34.  145,  I,  and  probably  also  in  Qal  iffipM  i  Sam.  15,  6 ;  oomp.  f  68.  h, 

g      5.  In  Hiph*tl  the  long  t  remains,  e.g.  ^"^^^  Job  10,  11  (after  wS^  com- 
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stcuHve  often  written  defectively,  t,g,  D^{)^1  Geo.  3,  ai  «sd  paisim).    Forms 
like  njT^fp?  thou  enrickest  it,  Ps.  65,  10.  i  Sam.  17,  25,  are  rare.    Comp.  $  53.  n, 

6.  Instead  of  the  saffix  of  the  3rd  plar.  fern,  (f),  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  plnr.  h 
masc  (D)  is  affixed  to  the  afformative  ),  to  avoid  a  confusion  with  the  penonal 
ending  });  comp.  O^iyp^  Gen.  36,  15  (pievionaly  also  with  a  perf.  D^DHO); 
Gen.  a6, 18.  33,  13.  £x.  a,  17  (whece  f^^  oocotb  immediately  after) ;  39, 18.  ao. 
I  Sam.  6, 10  (where  also  DH^JS  is  for  f H^JIl ,  a  n^lect  of  gender  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  $  135.^). 


§  OL    Infinitive^  Imperative  and  Participle  with  Pranomnal  Suffixes, 

1.  The  infinitive  construct  of  an  active  verb  may  be  construed  with  a 
an  accusative,  and  therefore  can  take  a  verbal  suffix y  i.  e.  the  accusative 
of  the  personal  pronoun.  The  only  undoubted  instances  of  the  kind, 
however,  in  the  Old  Testament  are  infinitives  with  the  verbal  suffix 
of  the  I  St  pers.  sing.,  e.g.  ^??n'!Jp  to  inquire  0/  me,  Jer.  37,  7.  As 
a  rule  the  infinitive  (as  a  noun)  takes  »(?2m-suffixes  (in  the  genitive), 
e.g.  ^3?  my  passing  by;  *O70  his  reigning,  see  §  115.  <j  and  e.  The 
infinitive  Qal,  then,  usually  has  the  form  qbtl,  the  short  vowel  returning 
to  the  first  radical  (on  the  probable  ground-form  qUtUl,  see  §  46.  a). 
The  result  is,  as  a  rule,  a  half-closed  syllable,  e.g.  '^3?  in  his 
toriting,  Jer.  45,  i,  not  <3n3  Wh-bS,  see  §  21.//  comp.,  however,  ^|Bn 
Gen.  19, 21 ;  IBM  (so  ed.  Mant;  others  toj)  Ex.  12,  27;  ^5^  i  Chron. 
4,  10 ;  before  ^^-  and  DJ---  also  the  syllable  is  completely  closed, 
e.g.1?99?  Ex.  23,  16.  Lev.  23,  39  (but  in  pause  ^jnn|>  Gen.  27,  42), 
unless  the  vowel  be  retained  .in  the  second  syllable ;  see  letter  A 
With  the  form  ^top  generally,  compare  the  closely  allied  nouns  of  the 
form  1^^  (before  a  suffix  ^^ij  or  i>9P),  §  84^,  i ;  §  93.  q. 

Rem.  I.   The  infin.  of  verbs  which  have  J  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  imperfect   b 
of  Qal,  sometimes  takes  the  form  qitl,  before  snffixes,  e.g.  ^1333  Ex.  21,  8; 
XSXSO  Am.  a,  6  (bnt  ITJM  Ex.  ai,  8),  ii>Bl  a  Sam.  i,  10  (but  ^i>Bi  i  Sam.  39,  3), 
n^^  Lev.  a6,  a6.   £x^.  30,  18  &c     According  to  Barth  (see  above,  %  47.  i 
with  the  note)  these  fonns  with  f  in  the  first  syllable  point  to  fonner  f -imperfects. 

Infinitives  of  the  form  7D^  ($  45.  c)  in  verbs  middle  or  third  gottnral  (bnt  cf.  C 
also  i^ZD^  Gen.  19,  33.  35^lsewhere  ^33B^  and  fS^C')  before  suffixes  sometimes 
take  the  form  qatl,  as  fBy]  Jon.  i,  15  (and,  with  the  syllable  only  half  closed, 
toga  Jud.  13,  35;,  ^np  and  ^V^  Ezek.  35,  6;  sometimes  qitl,  with  the 
A  attenuated  to  >,  especially  verbs  third  guttural;  as  ^HDIl,  ^^y^,  ^¥?^>  ^^''?) 
^nna,  apn.— contrary  to  $  58./''34_  (i  Chron.  ia,i7)  and^U-  (Ex.  14,  11) 
are  found  with  the  infinitive  instead  of  ^J-1-  and  ^-^.    On  ^DHT  my  following 
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Ps.  38,  ai,  for  which  the  (fri  requires  ^DfJ*  ^™P*  *^®  analogous  examples  in 

d  2,  With  the  suffixes  SJ and  DJ-;- 1  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  correspond- 
ing nouns,  forms  occur  like  ^bsW  thy  eating,  Gen.  a,  17;  ^''3||  ^^'  3>  5  J 
SjTDy  (others  ^TtDV)*  Obad.  11,  i.e.  with  d  shortened  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  imperfect,  see  §  60.  But  the  analogy  of  the  nouns  is  followed  in  such  forms 
as  ^'Syi\>  your  harvesting.  Ley.  19,  9.  23,  a  a  (with  a  return  of  the  original  1^, 
and  D3DKO  (read  mdd^kkhn)  your  despising.  Is.  30,  la;  comp.  Dent  ao,  a; 
on  M^a  Gen.  3a,  ao  (for  'XD?),  see  §  74,  A. 

e  Examples  of  the  infinitive  Niph*al  with  suffixes  are,  ^*p2in  Ex.  14, 18  ;  ^"ID^n 
Dent.  a8,  ao  (in  pause,  ^X^r\  verse  34) ;  iDD^  Ps!  37i  33  \  D?*!^  Eaek. 
31,  39;  DTOIS^  Dcut  7,  33.     In  the  infinitive  oi  Ffel  (as  also  in  the  imperfect, 

see  §  60./)  the  e  before  the  suff.  1J__  ^  D3 becomes  S^ghdl,  e.  g.  ^fja*?  Ex.  4,  10^ 

and  with  a  sharpening  to  /  03^^  Is.  i,  15  (see  %  60,  f).  In  the  infinitive  Pd'el, 
DSDB^a  occurs  (with  a  for  /  or  f)  Am.  5,  ii,  but  probably  D^D^a,  with 
Wellhausen,  is  the  right  reading;  the  correction  D  has  crept  into  the  text  alongside 
of  the  corrigendum  \ff. 

f  2.  The  leading  form  of  the  imperative  Qal  before  suffixes  (^9?) 
is  due  probably  (see  §  46.  d)  to  the  return  of  the  original  short  vowel 
of  the  first  syllable  (ground-form  qUtiil),  In  the  imperative  also 
d  stands  in  a  half-closed  syllable,  e.  g.  D?n3  kdth^hhem  (not  kHih-bim), 
&C.*  As  in  the  imperfect  (§  60.  d)  and  infinitive  (see  above,  letter  r), 
so  also  in  the  imperative,  suffixes  are  found  united  to  the  stem  by  an 
a-sound;  e.g.  POJp?  Is.  30,  8;  comp.  2  Sam.  12,  28.  —  The  forms 
r^Pi  ^^?P,  which  are  not  exhibited  in  Paradigm  C,  undergo  no 
change.  Instead  of  ^JP"?^  the  masc.  form  vDjp  is  used,  as  in  the 
imperfect. 

g  In  verbs  which  form  the  imperative  with  a,  like  nj^  (to  which  class 
belong  especially  verbs  middle  and  third  guttural,  §§  64  and  65),  this 
a  retains  its  place  when  pronominal  suffixes  are  added,  but,  since  it 
then  stands  in  an  open  syllable,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lengthened  to 
Qamef  (just  as  in  imperfects  Qal  in  a,  §  60.  c),  e.  g.  ^?P?p^  send  me, 
Is.  6,  8,  'mj  Ps.  26,  2,  ^?8")P  Ps.  50,  15,  'y^f  Gen.  23,^8.  In 
Am.  9,  I,  Dyia  (so  Baer,  instead  of  the  ordinary  reading  Dj3pa)  for 
Oyya  is  irregular.    The  retraction  of  the  tone,  which  causes  the 

1  ^yyO^  }dm*rent  required  by  the  Masora  in  Ps.  16,  i  (also  rODB^  Ps.  86,  3. 
119,  167;  comp.  Is.  38,  14  and  ^^OV  Obad.  11),  belongs  to  the  disputed  cases 
discussed  in  i  g.  v  and  $  48.  f,  note.  According  to  Delitzsch,  the  short  S,  which 
is  the  vilue  of  the  Qamcf  ^uph  of  the  Masora  (see  above,  $  8.  </)>  ^  ^^'^ 
simply  lengthened  to  long  d. 
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change  of  e  to  a,  is  doubtless  to  be  explained,  with  K5nig,  as  a  case 
of  nasog  *ahor  (comp.  29.  e,  and  the  analogous  ^J"^?R  bring  ihem^ 
I  pray  thee^  Gen.  48,  9). — In  the  imperative  HipKtl^  the  form  used  in 
conjunction  with  suffixes  is  not  the  2nd  sii^.  masc.  ^?pn,  but  ^'•?pn 
(with  f  on  account  of  the  open  syllable,  comp.  §  60.  g\  e.  g.  Vian^ 
present  it^  Mai,  i,  8. 

8.  Like  the  infinitives,  the  participles  can  also  be  united  with  either 
verbal  or  noun-suflfixes ;  see  §  1 16. 3.  In  both  cases  the  vowel  of  the 
participles  is  shortened  or  becomes  ^^wd  before  the  suflSx,  as  in  the 
corresponding  noim-forms,  e.g.  from  the  form  /D^;  ^B"lT,  te"]^,  &c,; 
but  before  S^d  mobile  ^"jjf^,  &c.,  or  with  sharpening  ^3^f<  Ex.  23,  4 
and  elsewhere,  1^?^^  2  Kings  22,  20  (coinciding  in  form  with  the 
ist  sing,  imperfect  Qal,  i  Sam.  ig,  6;  comp.  §  68.  K),  On  the  other 
hand,  with  a  middle  guttural  (^l^^J^),  ^^,\  with  a  third  guttural,  "^"^ 
Is.  43,  I,  but  1"}?.^',  comp.  §  65.  d.  The  form  ^9PD,  with  suffix 
^pispp ;  before  ^*wd  sometimes  like  ^^©^  Is.  48,  17,  Djon??  51,  12, 
sometimes  like  DDBDKtp  52,  12.  In  Is.  47,  10,  ^?wt*l  is  irregular  for 
^W^\  instead  of  the  quite  meaningless  ^?^,^JB9  ^^  Jer.  15,  10,  the 
true  reading  is  ^Wpp  OnN- 

§  62.     Verbs  with  Gutturals, 

Verbs  which  have  a  guttural  for  one  of  the  three  radicals  differ 
in  their  inflexion  from  the  ordinary  strong  verb,  according  to  the 
general  rules  in  §  22.  These  differences  do  not  affect  the  consonantal 
part  of  the  stem,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  correct  to  regard  the 
guttural  verbs  as  a  subdivision  of  the  strong  verb.  At  the  most,  only 
the  complete  loss  of  the  doubling  in  some  of  the  verbs  middle  guttural 
(as  well  as  in  the  imperfect  NipKal  of  verbs  first  guttural)  can  be 
called  a  real  weakness  (§§  63.  h^  64.  d).  On  the  other  hand,  some 
original  elements  have  been  preserved  in  guttural  stems,  which  have 
degenerated  in  the  ordinary  strong  verb;  e.g.  the  a  of  the  initial 
syllable  in  the  imperfect  Qal^  as  in  "ibn^,  whilst  elsewhere  it  is 
attenuated  to  i^  ^to^. — In  guttural  verbs  «  and  n  are  only  taken 
into  consideration  when  they  are  actual  consonants,  and  not  vowel- 
letters  like  the  i<  m  some  verbs  K'^D  (§  68),  in  a  few  N^'y  (§  73.^), 
and  in  most  vd'h  (§  74).  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  K  was  at 
least  originally  a  full  consonant,  while  the  n  in  verbs  rf 'b  was  never 
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anything  but  a  vowel  letter,  comp.  §  75.  The  really. cODSOQ^ital 
n  at  the  end  of  the  word  is  marked  hyJfq^jS^. — Verbs  containing 
a  n  also,  according  to  §  2  a.  5,  share  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
guttural  verbs.  For  more  convenient  treatment,  the  cases  will  be 
distinguished,  according  as  the  guttural  is  the  first,  second  or  third 
radical.  (Comp.  the  Paradigms  D,  E,  F,  in  which  only  those  con- 
jugations are  (Hnitted  which  are  wholly  regular.) 


§  63.     Veris  First  Guttural,  e.  g.  W^  to  stand. 

In  this  class  the  deviations  from  the  ordinary  strong  verb  may  be 
referred  to  the  following  cases : — 

1.  Instead  of  a  simple  ^wd  mobile,  the  initial  guttural  takes 
a  compound  S^wd  {J^atephj  §  lo.y^  §  22.  /).  Thus  the  infinitives  ibg, 
7bj5  to  eat,  and  the  perfects,  2nd  plur.  masc,  D^nP^,  DTiyBn  from  fon 
to  be  inclined,  correspond  to  the  forms  i'top  and  DTipSp,  and  vSK  to 
^79?  >  ^^^  so  always  with  initial  -^  before  a  sufi^  for  an  original  d, 
according  to  §  22.  0. 

2.  When  a  preformative  is  placed  before  an  initial  guttural,  the 
two  may  eidier  form  a  closed  syllable,  or  ihe  vowel  of  die  pre- 
formaSve  is  repeated  as  a  Hateph  under  the  guttural  If  the  vowel ! 
of  the  preformative  was  originally  a,  two  methods  of  formation  may 
again  be  distinguished,  according  as  this  a  remains  or  is  attenuated 
to?. 

Examples :  (d)  of  firmly  closed  syllables  with  the  original  vowel 
of  the  preformative  (always  with  J  in  the  second  syllable;  but  cf. 
letter  e)\  nbn!,  i>bn:,  a^n:,  ^^n:,  aj^y:  Jer.  9,  3  (probably  to  distin- 
guish  it  from  the  name  $^,l|  just  as  in  Jer.  10,  19,  &c.,  the  participle 
fem.  Niph'al  of  n^n  is  n^n?  to  distinguish  it  from  n^njj,),  &c.,  and  so 
generally  in  the  imperfect  Qal  of  stems  beginning  with  n,  although 
sometimes  parallel  forms  exist,  which  repeat  the  ^  as  a  Hateph^ 
e.g.  ^fc^njl,  &c.  The  same  form  appears  also  in  the  imperfect  HipKU 
"^^prP,  &c.  Very  rarely  the  original  d  is  retained  in  a  closed  syllaUe 
under  the  preformative  i  of  the  perfect  NipKal:  fwsnj  Gen.  31,  27; 
comp.  I  Sam.  19,  2.  Jos.  2,  16,  also  the  infinitive  absolute  DiTUlJ 
Eslh.  8,  8,  "itoy?  I  Chron.  5,  20,  and  ikit  participle  fem.  H^nj  (see  above, 
letter  c),  plur,  ni">n^  Prov.  27,  6.  In  these  forms  the  original  d  is 
commonly  kept  under  the  preformative  foUowed  by  Ifateph-Pathah; 
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thus  in  the  perfect  of  some  verbs  rfh,  e.  g.  nfc^p.,  &c.;  in  the  infinitive 
absolute,  T^IBnj.  Esth.  9,  i ;  in  iht  participle,  n?3  Ps.  89,  8,  &c. 

(b)  Of  half-closed  sjUables  (where  a  Hateph  follows)  with  the  d 
original  vowel :  85^|L  (but  B^nj  Job  5, 18  in  pause),  tif)n;»,,  ibg^^,,  D^^n;*^, 
and  so  almost  alwajrs  with  y  and  Pi  in  the  imperfects  of  Qal  and 
HipHfl;  in  Hoph'al,  TPJ(n,  lOTf;^^. 

The  I  of  the  prefonnative,  attenuated  from  5,  before  a  guttural  ^ 
almost  always  (§  22.  i")  becomes  S'ghdl  (comp.,  however,  letter  g). 
This  S'ghdl  again  appears  sometimes  {c)  in  a  closed  syllable,  e.  g. 
*5^,  "iDHJ,  Vi]^  DB^«J,  alaays  with  5  in  the  second  syllable,  corre- 
sponding to  the  imperfects  of  verbs  J^'y,  with  original  i  in  the  first 
and  ^  in  the  second  syllable,  §  67.  p,  and  also  to  the  imperfects  of 
verbs  )"j;,  §  72.  ^5/  but  cf.  also  "»bKJ  and  H^nj;  in  iV/j^^.,  e.g.  "HBriJ,  ^^jpij 
Am.  6,  6,  &c.,  in  fftph,'^'*pm^  D7yn  2  Kings  4,  27,  &c.:  sometimes 
(</)  m  a  half-closed  syllable  (foUowed  by  fIateph'S'gh6l\  e.g.  ^bg;^, 

Rem.  With  regard  to  the  aboye  examples  the  following  points  may  also  f 
be  noted  :  (i)  The  forms  with  a  firmly  closed  syllable  (called  »K«>  hntiH  nomhiiiatl^") 
frequently  occur  in  the  same  verb  with  forms  containing  a  half-closed  syllable 
(the  soft  combination),  (a)  In  the  ist  sing,  imperfect  Qal  the  preformative  - 
K  invariably  receives  S^ghdl,  whether  in  a  firmly  or  half- closed  syllable,  e.  g.  B^SHK 
(with  the  cohortative  HB^K),  IDPIK  (in  pause)  &c.  In  Job  32,  17  HJJK  must 
unquestionably  be  HipHtl,  since  elsewhere  the  pointing  is  always  'VK ,  Cohortatives 
like  rU^HK  Gen.  27,  41,  and  fl^'^rwt  Job  16,  6,  are  explained  by  the  next  remark. 
(3)  The  shifting  of  the  tone  towards  the  end  frequently  causes  the  PathaJ^  of  the 
preformative  to  change  into  S^gMl^  and  vice  versa,  e.g.  nfe^3_,  but  nJTlfe'VJ  3rd  sir^, 
fern.;  P|b|*^^,  but  ^BDWD;  H^Vn,  but  with  wdw  consecutive  ^IPK'll  *c.;  so 
riDnJI  Gen.  8,  3  the  plur.  of  lOn^i ,  comp.  Gen.  11,8;  and  thus  generally  a  change 

of  the  stronger  Haieph-S^ghdl  group  ( \  into  the  lighter  ffaieph-Patha^  group 

takes  place  whenever  the  tone  is  moved  one  place  toward  the  end  (comp.  $  37.  zt;). 

8.  When  in  forms  like  "^b^,^.,  ^'P^,  the  vowel  of  the  final  syllable  g 
becomes  a  vocal  S^wd  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  an  afibrma- 
tive  (^  ^-T-,  n^  or  sufl5x,  the  compound  Shod  of  the  guttural  is 
changed  into  the  corresponding  short  vowel,  e.  g.  ^b]^,-,  plur.  ^oy"*^ 
(ya-a-m^-dM  as  an  equivalent  iox  ya'-m^-dhitj)  na|yjJ^  she  is  forsaken. 
But  even  in  these  forms  the  hard  combination  frequently  occurs, 
e.g.  v3n!  they  take  as  a  pledge  (comp.  in  the  sing,  /in?,  also  ^^p,!); 
VP?J  (also  V}5il)  Ihey  are  strong.  Comp.  letter  m  and,  in  general, 
§  22.  m,  §  28.  r. 
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4.  In  the  infinitive^  imperaiivCy  and  imperfect  NipKal^  where  the  first 
radical  should  regularly  be  doubled  (^??«?,  ^?5!)>  the  doubling  is 
always  omitted,  and  the  vowel  of  the  preformative  lengthened  to 
Sere;  *19^.  ioxyi^'dmed^,  &c  Comp.  §  22.  i. — For  f^l^^.  Ex.  25,  31 
(according  to  Dillmann,  to  prevent  the  pronunciation  rf'Sp,  which 
the  LXX  and  Samaritan  follow)  read  ti^^. 

Remarks. 
I.  On  QcU. 

I.  In  verbs  K"B  the  infinitive  construct  and  imperative  take  Hateph-S^ghBt  in 
the  first  syllable  (according  to  §  22.  tf),  e.g.  ^f>?  gird  thoUy  Job  38,  3,  inj^  Awtf 
thoUy  Hos,  3,  I,  thg  seiu  thou,  Ex.  4,  4  (on  ^DtJ  baheycy  Ex.  16,  23,  see  §  76.  rf) » 
tew  /<?  ^^;  infiniUve  with  a  prefix  THK^,  tegj?,  i>bK3  Is.  5,  24;  DhNJ?^  Eccles. 
3,  8.  Sometimes,  however,  ffateph-Pathaff,  is  fomid  as  weU,  e.  g.  infinitive  THK 
I  Ki.  6,  6;  C^n  ^bKa  Num.  26,  10  (before  a  suffix  SjbaK,  O?!'?^:  5  ^i-  ^)i 
comp.  Dent.  7,  20.  12,  23.  Ezek.  25,  8.  Ps.  102,  5.  Prov.  25,  7  (^StTDK).  Job 
34,  18,  always  in  close  connexion  with  the  following  word.  With  a  finnly 
closed  syllable  after  7  comp.  JllDnJ  Is.  30,  2 ;  ntaPl^  30, 14.  Hag.  2, 16 ;  Ijynp 
Ex.  31,  4,  &c ;  "ifyp  a  Sam.  18,  3  (^ri,  but  also  lfj;3  i  Chron.  15,  26. 

^ripinrt  Jud.  9,  9.  n.  13  is  altogether  anomalous.  According  to  Qimhi, 
Olshausen,  and  others,  the  Masora  intended  9^  perfect  Hoph*al  with  syncope  of  the 
preformative  after  the  H  interrogative  «  ^rtpnnnn ,  or  (according  to  Olshausen) 
with  the  omission  of  the  H  interrogative.  But  since  the  HiphHl  and  HopKal  of 
7in  nowhere  occur,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
Masora.  We  should  expect  the  perfect  Qat,  '•JJipinn .  But  since  the  Qames 
under  the  fl,  falling  between  the  tone  and  counter-tone,  was  naturally  less 
emphasized  than  in  ^Wpin,  without  the  H  interrogative,  it  was  weakened,  not 
to  simple  ^wd,  but  to  -^ ,  in  order  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  Qames  (likewise 
pronounced  as  0)  at  least  in  a  shortened  form.  The  S^ghdi  of  the  T\  interrogative 
is  explained,  in  any  case,  from  %  100.  n  (comp.  the  similar  pointing  of  the  article, 
e.g.  inD'»9hnn,  %  35-*)' 

Also  in  the  other  forms  of  the  imperative  the  guttural  not  infrequently 
influences  the  vowel,  causing  a  change  of  /  (on  this  /  cf.  §  48.  f )  into  /,  e.  g. 
nDDtC  gather  thou.  Num.  ii,  16;  %\y\V  set  in  order,  Job  33,  5;  ^Bbn  strip 
off.  Is.  47,  2  (comp.  on  this  irregular  JDagei  §  46.  d),  especially  when  the  second 
radical  is  also  a  guttural,  e.  g.  ^HK  Am.  5,  15.  Ps.  31,  24;  comp.  Zech. 
8,  19;  ^tnK  Cant.  2,  15;  comp.  also  in  verbs  lY'?,  OV  sing  ye.  Num.  21,  17. 
Ps.  147,  7  (compared  with  W  answer  ye,  i  Sam.  12,  3)  and  ^pX  Joel  i,  8. — 
FathaJj^  occurs  in  VI^^H  hold  him  in  pledge,  Prov.  20,  16,  and  probably  also  in 
Ps.  9,  14  (^^2?n). — As  a  pausal  form  for  ^aiPI  (comp.  the  plur  Jer.  2,  12)  we 

^  nj^((  Job  19,  7  (so  even  the  Mantua  ed.)  is  altogether  abnormal:  read 
nj^fJ^withBacr. 
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find  in  Is.  44,  27  ^^I'ln  (comp.  the  imperf,  3"tn^)  with  a  repetition  of  the  ^  in  the 
form  of  a  Hateph-Qames,    For  other  examples  of  this  kind,  see  $  lo.  A  and  %  46.  e, 

3.  The  pronondation  (mentioned  above.  No.  a)  of  the  imperfects  in  d  with   m 
S^ghSl  nnder  the  preformative  in  a  firmly  closed  syllable  (e.g.  7*^11^,    D3n^) 
xegnlarly  gives  way  to  the  soft  combination  in  verbs  which  are  at  the  same  time 

rf'S,  e.g.  mn\  n:rn^  &c  (but  comp.  nan^  &c.,  nnm  Prov.  6, 27,  nfew  ed. 

Mant.,  Ex.  3,  20).  Even  in  the  strong  verb  pjn^l  is  found  along  with  ptH^, 
Comp.  also  '^Xj^Vfi  Ezek.  23,5;  ^35i5y;i  Gen.  27,  36  (so  Ben-Asher;  but  Ben- 
Naphtali  'PP^.);  ^B'^^l  'S€k.  9,  22,  and  so  always  in  the  imperfect  Qui  of 
n]^  with  suffixes,  Gen.  49,  25  &c— ^SHKn  Prov.  i,  22  (for  UHKJn)  is  to  be 
explained  from  the  endeavour  to  avoid  too  great  an  accumulation  of  short  sounds 
by  the  insertion  of  a  long  vowel;  comp.  the  analogous  instances  under  letter/, 
and  such  nouns  as  *i^<3,  Dijt,  %  93*  /• — On  'J'jSn^  Ps.  94,  20  for  ^"^311^  (according 
to  Qimhi,  and  others,  rather  Pu^al)  comp.  §  60.  b, 

QP«2  Ps-  58,  5  and  tSyST.  to  deal  subtiUy^  i  Sam.  23,  22.  Prov.  15,  5.  19,  25,  n 
may  be  explained  with  Barth  {ZDMG.  1889,  p.  179)  as  f-imperfects  (see  above, 
§  47,  f), — ^the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the  causative  D^lg^ 
Ps.  83,  4. — Instead  of  the  unintelligible  form  Dpprh  (so  ed.  Mant. ;  Baer  as 
in  24,  3)  I  Chron.  23,  6  and  ^n^  24,  3  the  Qal  Dp$n^  is  to  be  read.  The  form 
5|V)^  Ps.  7,  6,  whi(!h  is,  according  to  Qimhi  (in  Mikhlol;  but  in  his  Lexicon  he 
explains  it  as  HUhpcCel),  a  composite  form  of  Qal  (P|Vl5  *°^  ^^^  C^'Jl^)*  c"* 
only  be  understood  as  a  development  of  ^V)^,  (comp.  $  64.  h  on  pHV^ ,  and 
S  69.  x  on  ?|^rU^  Ex.  9,  23.  Ps.  73,  9).  Pathah  has  taken  the  place  of  Hateph' 
PaihaJ^,  but  as  a  mere  helping- vowel  (as  in  D^ptS^  %  28.  ^,  note  4)  and  without 
preventing  the  closing  of  the  syllable. 

n.   On  HipKtl  and  HopKdl. 

3.  The  above-mentioned  (Na  2,  Rem.  3)  change  of  -^7^  to  ^  ,_  occurs  in   0 
the  perfect  Hiph*tly  especially  when  the  wow  consecutive  precedes,  and  the  tone 

is  in  consequence  thrown  forwards  upon  the  afiformative,  e.g.  Jn*ip^n,  but  i^*19S'11 
Num.  3,  6.  8,  13.  X7,  19;  ^^'Ogn,  but  WDgHI  Jer.  15, 14.  Ezek.  20,  37  ;  even 
in  the  3rd  sir^.  rK'"^!  P*-  77»  2.— On  the  contrary  -^7^  occurs  instead  of  -.  ,- 
in  the  imperative  Hiph*tl,  Jer.  49,  8.  30 ;  and  in  the  infinitive  Jer.  31,  32.  The 
preformative  of  iny  in  Hiph*tl  always  takes  a  in  a  closed  syllable :  Ex.  8,  4 
Vl^Rjn  ;  verse  5  TJ?yK ;  also  verse  25  and  Job  22,  27. 

4.  In  the  perfect  Hiph*U  ^.  „  is  sometimes  changed  into  ^=r-F">  *nd  in  P 
Hoph*al  T,  IT  into  ,  \  (comp.  %  23.  A),  the  short  vowel  supported  by  Metheg 
being  lengthened;  Tp^'S^,  Jos.  7,  7,  n^J|n  Hab.  1,15,  nb^h  Jud.  6,  28.  2  Chron. 
20,  34.  Nah.  2,  8.  On  a  further  case  of  this  kind  (HD^)  see  §  64.  c.  Something 
similar  occurs  in  the  formation  of  segholate  nouns  of  the  form  qStl;  comp.  %  93.  q^ 
and  (on  f^  &c.  for  pD«)  %  84 a,  III.  12.  On  the  Hoph'al  ^^;y^T\  Ex.  20,  5, 
and  elsewhere,  see  $  60.  ^. 

HL  rrn  andrt^n. 

TT  TT 

5.  In  the  verbs  iTH  to  be,  and  iTn  to  ItvCy  the  guttural  hardly  ever  afiects  the    q 
addition  of  preformativcs ;   thus  imperfect  Qal  XV^i\\  and  HW,  NiplCal  TC*^\\ 
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but  in  ^t  perfect  HipKtl  X^X\X\  {2nd  plur,  DJTniTI  Jos.  2, 13,  and  even  without 
tvdw  consecutive f  Jad.  8,  19).  Initial  T\  always  has  ffateph-S^gMl  instead  of 
vocal  S^wd;  H^n.  frt^n,  DrfVl  i  Sam.  25,  7,  DH^n  (except  >^n  be  thou  t  fern. 
Gen.  14,  60).  The  and  sing^/em.  imperative  of  iTn  is  ^Pl  live  thou^  Ezek.  16,  6; 
the  infinitive,  with  suffix,  DTli^n  Jos.  5,  8.  After  the  prefixes  1,  3,  3,  !),  D  (  « }0) 
both  n  and  HI  retain  the  simple  S^wd  (§  38.  b)  and  the  prefix  takes  f,  as  elsewhere 
before  strong  consonants  with  S'wd;  hence  in  tht  perfect  Qal  DTI^ni,  imperative 
Vnj,  infinitive  rt^H^,  rtM3  &c  (comp.  $  16./,  c).  The  only  exception  is  the 
and  sing.  masc.  of  the  imperative  after  wozt/;  rt^HI  Gen.  la,  a  and  elsewhere, 
n^rn  Gen.  ao,  7. 

§  64.     Verbs  Middle  Guttural,  e.  g.  t^D^  /(?  slaughter, 

a       The  slight  deyiatjqns  from  the_  ordinary  inflexion  are  confined 
chiefly  to.  the_  following  * : — 

1.  When  the  guttural  would  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable 
with  simple  S^wd,  it^necessarilj^  takes  a  HaUph^  and  almost  always 
Hateph'Pathahy  e.  g.  perfect  ^DfJ^,  imperfect  ^DHB^,  imperative  NipKal 
^Pj^.  In  the  impercUrve  Qal,  before  the  afformatives  /  and  il,  the 
original  Pathah  reappears  in  the  first  syllable,  and  is  followed  by 
Hateph'Pathah,  since  the  syllable  is  only  half  closed,  thus,  ^,1,  ^t, 
&c.;  in  ^HK  the  preference  of  the  M  for  S^ghSl  (but  cf.  also-^pjC^ 
Jer.  13,  21)  has  caused  the  change  from  5  to  ?y  in  VITO^  Job  6,  22, 
the  H  remains  even  before  a  hard  guttural. 

So  m  the  infinitive  Qal  fern.,  e.g.  H^HK  to  love,  rOtH  to  pine;  and  in  the 
infinitive  with  a  suffix  rTl]pD!>  Is.  9,  6 ;  to  the  same  form  also  belongs,  according 
to  Konig,  non^  Hos.  5,  a,  which  Ewald  and  others  explain  as  infinitive  PCel, 

b  2.  As  the  preference  gf  the^ ^tturaIs_for  the  j^spund  has  Jess__ 
influence  p^i  ^e  folfowing  than  on  the  preceding  vowel,  not  only  is 
HoUm  retained  after  the  middle  guttural  in  the  infinitive  Qal,  both  in 
the  construct  Oh^  (with  the  fem.  ending  and  retraction  of  the  0  n»rn 
and  ^5?!i>  comp.  §  45.  b)  and  in  the  absolute  tSrxf^  but  also,  for  the  most 
part,  .the  $ere  in  the  imperfect  NipKal  and  PC  el,  e.g.  DH^  he  fights, 
^DJ!  he  comforts,  and  even  the  more  feeble  S^ghSl  after  wow  consecutive 
in  such  forms  as  Dn?!l,  DJW?!  Gen.  41,  8  (comp.,  however,  YtfH 
I  Klings  12,  6  and  elsewhere).  But  in  the  imperative  and  imperfect 
Qal,  the  final  syllable,  through  the  influence  of  the  guttural,  mostly 

*  HopJCal,  which  is  not  exhibited  in  the  paradigm,  follows  the  analogy  of  Qati 
Hiph*tl  is  regular. 
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takes  Pathah,  even  in  transitive  verbs,  e.g.  BHf^,  OTO^;  py|,  pjf; 
■VT3,  irW;  with  suffixes  (according  to  §  60.  r),  imperative  ^Jjns,  ^J'^??^, 

With  J  in  the  imperative  Qal,  the  only  instances  are  ^3  2  Sam.  13, 1 7 ;  c 
tr»|  Ex.  4,  4.  2  Sam.  2,  21, /em.  ^}nK  Ruth  3,  15  (with  the  imusual 
repetition  of  the  lost  0  as  Haieph-Qames ;  2nd  plur.  masc,  in  /a«j/ 
^hg  Neh.  7, 3 ;  without  the  pause  W»  Cant.  2, 15);  "^^D  Jud.  19. 8  ^ 
Finally  n^yf  for  HDgt ,  Num.  23,  y,  is  an  example  of  the  same  kind, 
see  §  63.  p.  Just  as  rare  are  the  imperfects  in  ^  of  verbs  middle 
guituraly  as  t]h3^,  T^,*^,  /i»n  Lev.  5,  15,  &c.  (but  /JW  2  Chron. 
26,  16);  cf.  *ine^  Ezek.  16,  33;  "^l?  Job  35,  6.  Also  in  the 
perfect  Pni,  Paihdh  occurs  somewhat  more  frequently  than  in  the 
strong  verb,  e.g.  DHJ  to  comfort  (comp.,  however,  fn|,  in?,  B?n|,  nrjB'); 
but  K  and  y  always  have  e  in  3rd  ««^.— On  the  infinitive  with  suflixes, 
comp.  §  61.  h. 

8.  In  PiV/,  PtfW  and  HithpdeU  the  Dc^eJ  forte  is  inadmissible  in  rf 
the  middle  radical;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  e8pecially_before 
rtf  n  and  y,  the  preceding  vowel,  nevertheless,  remains  short,  and  the 
guttural  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  as,  at  least,  virtually  doubled, 
comp.  §  22, c;  e.g.  Pi^el  pTp,  ^n3  Jos.  14,  i,  *?")SJ?^  i  Ki.  14,  10, 
3n3  Ex.  10, 13  (comp.,  however,  "^DS  Gen.  34, 19 ;  ^bi}i  Ex.  15,  13,  but 
in  the  imperfect  and  participle  /0?J,  &c.;  in  verbs  rf'^,  e.g.  nyi),  infinitive 
POfc^,  Piial  ynn  (but  comp.  Vft  Ps.  36, 13  from  nPrj,  also  the  unusual 
position  of  the  tone  in  fS^*  Ezek.  21,  18,  and  in  the  perfect  Hithpdel 
Wmm  Job  9,  30);  Hithpd el  perfect  and  imperative  ^i]^«7,  &c.;  in 
pause  (see  §§  22,c;  27.^/  29.1^/  64-^)  ^fJ??  Num.  8,  7.  2  Chron. 30, 
18;  Dnjn;  Num.  23, 19,  &c. 

The  cpn^pl^tg  omission  of-th£.,dQ]ibliag,  and  a  cnnsftguent  e 

li^ngthening  of  the  preceding  vowel^^pccurs  invariably  only  with 
1  (n^3  EzeL  16,  4  is  an  exception;  nrnb  also  occurs,  Jud.  6,  28), 
e.  g.  Tl?  (in  pause  T?.?),  imperfect  IR^J,  P« W  ^.  Before  N  it  occurs 
regularly  m  the  stems  "^K?,  ^l,  fKO,  "»K&,  and  in  the  Hithpa'el  of 
l^tO,  ntn,  and  nwr;  on  the  other  hand,  M  is  virtually  doubled  in  the 

^  Also  JmH  19,  5  (where  Qimhi  wonld  read  /o^,  read  ^Sd,  and  on  the  nse 
of  the  conjunctiye  accent  (here  Darga)  as  a  substitute  for  Metheg,  cfl  §  9.  m  {c) 
and  %  16.  3. 

>  f na  is  explained  by  Abnlwalld  as  the  $rd  i^eis.  perfect  Pi^al^  bat  by  Qimhi 
as  a  noun. 
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perfects^  ^^.  (once  in  the  imperfect,  Jer.  29,  23)  to  commit  aduUeryy 
n??  io  despise  (also  in  the  imperfect  with  a,  Ps.  74, 10 ;  in  iht  participle^ 
Num.  14,  23.  Is.  60,  14.  Jer.  23,  17),  "HJ?  to  abhor  Lam.  2,  7  (also 
n]l")»J  Ps.  89,  40)  and  b\^  Ps.  109,  19;  moreover,  in  the  infinitive 

K^!  Eccles.  2,  20,  according  to  the  best  reading.     On  the  Mapptq  in 

< 

the  Pu*al  ^1  Job  33,  21,  comp.  §  14.  </. 

f  Rem.  I.  In  the  verb  PfijtfiS^  to  ask,  to  beg,  some  forms  of  the  perfect  Qal  appear 
to  be  based  upon  a  secondary  form  middle  e,  comp.  ^pKB^  Gen.  33,  18.  Jnd. 
4,  ao;  "'y^bnf  Ps.  137,  3;  ^^^  I  Sam.  la,  13.  35,  5.  Job  ai,  39;  WfibKB^ 
Jud.  13,  6.  I  Sam.  i,  ao  (also  ffipA'fl  ^n''n!)«B^n  i  Sam.  i,  a8).  Comp.,  how- 
ever, similar  cases  of  attenuation  of  an  original  J,  §  69.  x,  and  especially  $  44.  <^* 
In  the  first  three  examples,  if  explained  on  that  analogy,  the  i'  attenuated  from  d 
would  have  been  lengthened  to  e  (before  the  tone) ;  in  the  next  three  f  would 
have  been  modified  to  /. 

g"  a.  In  Pffl  and  HithpcCel  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  before  the  guttural  not 
infrequently  causes  the  tone  to  be  thrown  back  upon  the  penultima,  and  con* 
sequently  the  Sere  of  the  ultima  to  be  shortened  to  S*gh6L  Thus  (a)  before 
monosyllables,  according  to  §  39.  e,  e.  g.  DB^  '^'J^P  '^  minister  there,  Deut  17,  i a, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  guttural  which  is  virtually  doubled,  Gen.  39,  14.  Job  8,  18 
(see  $  39.  ^).  (3)  after  waw  consecutive,  e.g.  TfJ^^  and  he  blessed,  Gen.  i,  33 
and  frequently,  Bh3^  and  he  drove  out,  Ex.  10,  11. 

h  3.  The  following  are  a  few  rarer  anomalies ;  in  the  imperfect  Qal  pW^  Gen. 
31,  6  (elsewhere  pn^ri  &c,  in  pause  pW,  comp.  %  10,  g  (c)  and  §  63.  n)  ; 
nnNI  Gen.  33,  5  (for  ■^n»KJ) ;  in  the  perfect  IVel  r\nH  Jud.  5,  38  (perhaps 
primarily  for  V^HK ;  according  to  Gen.  34,  19  ^HK  would  be  expected),  and 
similarly  ^Vipn^^  Ps,  51, 7  for  '•yiDH^ ;  in  the  imperative  JVel  T\^  Exek.  37,  17 
(comp.  above,  §  53.  «^ ;  finally,  in  the  imperative  HiphHl  pTHn  Job  13,  3 1  and 
lytDn  Ps.  69,  34,  in  both  cases  probably  influenced  by  the  closing  consonant, 
and  by  the  preference  for  Pathol},  in  pause  (according  to  §  39.  q)  \  without  the 
pause  prnn  Prov.  4,  34,  and  elsewhere ;  but  also  firon  Joel  4, 1 1. 

%  4.  As  infinitive  Hithpctel  with  a  suffix  we  find  DbTPnn  Ezr.  8,  i,  and  else- 
where, with  a  firmly  closed  syllable,  also  the  participle  D^PI^niD  Neh.  7,  64 ; 
Baer,  however,  reads  in  all  these  cases,  on  good  authority,  Dfe^!nn  &c — ^Thc 
quite  meaningless  K^thtbh  '\^WCS\  Ezek.  9,  8  (for  which  the  (frt  requires  the 
equally  unintelligible  *^^1)1)  evidently  combines  two  dififerent  readings,  viz. 
■^fc^K^JI  {part.  Niph.)  and^N^^NJ  {imperf.  consec);  oomp.  the  exhaustive  discussion 
by  Konig,  Lehrgebdude,  p.  366  sq. — In  VnKJ)^  Is-  44i  13  (also  ^JT^.t^p^  in  the 
same  verse)  an  imperfect  PG'el  appears  to  be  intended  by  the  Masora  {^thd^rehli 
with  an  irregular  shortening  of  the  6  for  '^Kfl^;  comp.  '•38^713  Ps.  loi,  5  (fri) ; 
on  the  other  hand  Qimhi,  with  whom  Delitzsch  agrees,  explains  the  form  as  Pfel, 
j^thit^rehd  with  an  irregular  -;^  for  -=;-,  as  in  the  reading  nOiJ^?  Ruth  3,  3.  7 ; 
comp.  \\oh. 

5.  A  few  examples  in  which  (( ,  as  a  middle  guttural,  entirely  loses  its  con- 
sonantal value  and  quiesces  in  a  vowel,  will  be  found  in  %  73.  g. 
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§  65.    Verbs  Third  Guttural,  e.g.  nJ^B^  to  send^. 

1.  According  to  §  22.  2,  when  the  last  syllable  has  a  vowel 
incompatible  with  the  guttural  (i.  e.  «g/  an  g-sound)^  two  possibilities 
present  themselves,  viz.  pith<>r  th^  rpgnljiy  y(>ig^2  r^gzW.fj_and_the 
guttmral  then  XTkt^Jurtive  Pathah^  or  Paihah  (in  pause  Qames)  takes 
its  place.    More  particularly  it  is  to  be  remarked — 

(a)  The  unchangeable  vowels  ''-^,  1,  ^  (§  25.  ^)  are  always  retained, 
even  under  such  circumstances;  hence  infinitive  absolute  Qal  D^^, 
participle  passive  Kf^f,  Hipfiil  D^b^^n,  imperfect  D^^!,  participle  ^^to. 
So  also  the  less  firm  0  in  the  infinitive  construct  d^B^  is  almost  always 
retained :  comp.,  however,  n?^,  in  close  connexion  with  a  substantive, 
Is.  58,  9,  and  S^B  Num.  20,  3.  Examples  of  the  infinitive  with  suffixes 
are  IID??  Gen.  35,  i;  ^Pa?3  Num.  35, 19;  ^^^i>  Lev.  18,  23,  &c. 

{^)  The  imperfect  and  imperative  Qal  almost  always  have  a  in  the 
second  syllable,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  due  simply  to  the  influence 
of  the  guttural  (for  a  tone-long  0^  originally  ^),  but  sometimes  as 
being  the  original  vowel,  thus  '1^,  npB',  &c.;  with  suffixes  ^?D?p^, 
^jnpe^,  see  §  60,  c. 

Exceptions,  in  the  imperfect  ITI^DN  Jer.  5,  7,  K^th,  (H^DK  (fri)\  in  the 
imperative  rbD  Gen.  43,  16.    On  such  cases  as  nybfi((  Is.  27, 4,  comp.  $  10.  A. 


(f)  Where  -SVr^  would  be  the  regular  vowel  of  the  final  syllable, 
both  forms  (with  e^  and  ^  are  sometimes  in  use ;  the  choice  of  one 
or  the  other  is  decided  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the, tone^  i.e. 

Rem.  I.  In  the  absolute  state  of  the  participle  Qal,  Pi* el  and  Hithpa*el,  the 
forms  nby  (with  snff.  >rh)^,  bnt  ^n!?)}?),  nWo  (with  suff.  ^n|)K^)  and  J^KID 
are  nsed  exclusively ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  closer  connexion  in  the  case  of  the 
construct  state  participle  Qal  causes  the  sharper  pronunciation  XX^,  e.  g.  ygl 
Is.  42,  5.  Ps.  136,  6,  comp.  94,  9.  Lev.  11,  7  (no  example  of  a  construct  state  is 
fonnd  in  iXit  participle  Pi'el);  so  also  in  the  participle  Pu*al  j;3"iD  Ezek.  45,  2. 

2.  Similarly,  in  the  imperfect  and  infinitive  Niph*al^9xA  in  ^t.  perfect ^  infinitive 
and  imperfect  Pi*el  the  (probably  more  original)  form  with  d  commonly  occurs 
in  the  body  of  the  sentence,  and  the  fuller  form  with  ^  in  pause  (and  even  ¥rith  the 
lesser  distinctives,  e.  g.  with  I>hi  Ps.  86,  4  in  the  imperative  Pi*el;  with  Tiph^a 
I  Ki.  12,  32  in  the  infinitive  Pi* el;  Jcr.  4,  31  imperfect  Hithpa*el;  Jer.  16,  6 
imperfect  Niph*al),  comp.  e.  g.  SHB*  Num.  27, 4,  with  Y\y>  36, 3,  JDf^  Deut.  i,  34 ; 
even  with  retraction  of  the  tone  in  the  infinitive  Niph'at  PS^H  Num.  30^  3 

^  Verbs  tY^  in  which  the  H  is  consonantal  obviously  belong  also  to  this  class, 
e.  g.  rOI  to  be  high,  rtG^  to  be  astonished,  HtlD  (only  in  Uithpalpel)  to  delay. 
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(elsewhere  ^3^  Jer.  7,  9.  la,  16  twice^  in  each  case  without  the  pause);  "P|3J|I 
Hab.  3,  9,  with  yjjQW  Erek.  13,  11 ;  V^  to  devour  Hab.  i,  13.  Num.  4,  20  with 
^53  Lam.  2,  8 ;  for  infinitive  Hithpa*ely  comp.  Is.  38,  20.  The  infinitive  absolute 
Pi* el  has  the  fonn  X\^  Deut  22,  7.  i  Ki.  11,  22 ;  the  infinitive  construct,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  without  the  pause  is  n^^,  except  nfe'P  Ex.  10, 4.— n§P  Hab.  i,  16 
has  it  though  not  in  pcmse,  and  even  H^ri  2  Ki.  16,  4.  a  Chron.  28,  4;  but  a  in 
pause  in  the  imperative  Niph*al  n^KH  Ezek.  21, 11 ;  jussive  /VV/inHJl  Ps.  40, 18; 
comp.  §  52.  «.  An  example,  of  d  in  the  imperative  Pi*el  under  the  influence 
of  a  final  "I  is  ~Un3  Job  36,  2,  in  the  imperfect  Niph*al^t^\  Num.  17,  13,  Ac— 
In  PHD!  Job  14,  9  (cf.  Ps.  92,  14.  Prov.  14,  11),  Barth  (see  above,  %  63.  n)  finds 
an  i'imperfect  of  Qal^  since  the  intransitive  meaning  is  only  found  in  Qal, 
f  3.  In  the  2nd  sing,  masc,  of  the  imperative,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  jussive  and 
imperfect  consecutive  of  HipKil  which  end  in  gutturals,  a  alone  occurs,  e.  g.  Hp^n 
prosper  thou,  nD32  ^-^^  ^'^  *»<'^^  lo  trusty  TOV^  tf»^  ^^  fnade  to  grow  (so  in 
Hithpalpel  TOnpn^ ,  &c.,  Hab.  2,  3) ;  even  in  pause  xhP>i  i  Chron.  29,  23  (but  also 
with  the  pausal  lengthenhig  of  the  d  to  a  n^**  1  Chron.  12, 17);  DJ?!^  ^*'  35>  4 
is  to  be  emended  into  'JHS^I  (^'XT'K^^^).— In  the  infinitive  absohtU  Sere  remains, 
e.  g.  rlB^n  /^  f^M(i&tf  high ;  as  infinitive  construct  XX2\T\  also  occurs  in  dose  con- 
nexion (Job  6,  26);  on  yjS^n  as  infinitive  construct  (i  Sam.  25,  26.  33),  comp. 
§  53.  ^. 

^  2.  When  the  guttural  with  quiescent  S'wd  stands  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  the  ordinary  strong  form  remains  when  not  connected 
with  suffixes,  e.  g.  ijnpe^,  '•wn^^.  But  in  the  and  sing,  /em,  perfect 
a  helping'Pathah  takes  the  place  of  the  ^%vd^  J????^  Jer.  13,  25 
(§  28.  d)\  also  in  i  Ki.  14,  3,  T\V^  is  to  be  read  according  to  Qimhi, 
not  ^np^. 

h  Rem.  The  soft  combination  with  compound  S^wd  occurs  only  in  the  ist  plur, 
perfect  with  suffixes,  since  in  these  fonns  the  tone  is  thrown  one  place  farther 
forward,  e.  g.  ^JH^  we  know  tkuy  Hos.  8, 2  (comp.  Gen.  26, 29.  Ps.  44, 18. 132, 6). 
Before  the  suffixes  t|  and  DD ,  the  guttural  must  have  «_,  e.  g.  ^H  t?^  /  wiU  send 
thee,  I  Sam.  16,  i ;  1?^]^^  Gen.  31,  27 ;  ^f|yt»^  Jer.  18,  2. 
On  the  weak  verbs  ti^O,  see  especially  §  74. 


n.    The  Weak  Verb*. 

§  ee.    Verbs  Primae  Radicalis  N4n  (f^D),  e.g.  e^JJ  to  approach. 

a  The  weakness  of  initial  3  consists  chiefly  in  its  suffering  aphaeresis 
in  the  infinitive  construct  and  imperative  in  some  of  these  verbs 
(comp.  §  19.^).     On  the  other  hand,  the  assimilation  of  the  3  (see 

^  C£  the  Table,  §  41. 
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below)  (gnnot  properly  be  regarded  as  weakness,  since  the  triliteral 
character  of  the  stem  is  still  preserved  by  the  3oubiii^  of  the  second^  ^ 
consonant.    The  special  points  to  be  noticed  are —  ^ 

!•  The  aphaeresis  of  the  Nfln  Jg)^in_thejWjf»^fi^g  construct  This  b 
occurs  only  (though  not  necessarily)  in  those  verbs  which  have  a  in 
the  second  syllable  of  the  imperfect.  Thus  from  the  stem  eb3, 
imperfect  t^i^  infinitive  properly  B^l,  but  always  lengthened  by  the 
feminine  termination  n  to  the  segholate  form  '^*;  with  suffix  ^K^ 
Gen.  33,  3 ;  with  the  concurrence  of  a  guttural  P3J  to  touchy  imperfect 
VT^y  infinitive  nyj  (also  yp\,  see  below);  PDJ  to  plants  infinitive  nyD 
(also  Jtoj,  see  below);  on  the  verb  fDj  to  give^  see  especially  letters  kj 
h  and  i.  On  the  othftr  hand,  aphaertsk  dofts  not  take  place  in  Vfirbs  ^"^^v^ 
which  have  J  in  the  in^p^rfict^  €.  g.  75?  to  fall ^  imperfect  ^\  infinitive 
!*i?,  with  suffix  vBJ,  also  vW;  i^fj?  Num.  6,  2  and  elsewhere;  comp., 
moreover,  pli3p  Gen.  20,  6  and  elsewhere,  jto  Ex.  19,  12  (even  5^3? 
Job  6,  7  ;  comp.  Jer.  i,  10);  with  suffix  <X^3ja  Lev.  15,  23.  Also  Jtojp 
Is.  51,  16  (but  nyop  Eccles.  3,  2);  fc*^  Is.  i,  14.  18,  3;  with  suffix 
^Kbja  Ps.  28,  2  (elsewhere  rwfc^,  comp.  §  74.  i  and  §  76.  i),  -p?^?|> 
2  Sam.  20,  9. 

(^)  In  the  imperative.  Here  the  iV<^;i  is  always  dropped  in  verbs  C 
with  q  in  the  imperfect^  e.g.  B^^J,  imperative  ^\  (frequently  with 
paragogic  d,  Ht^S;  before  Maqqeph  also"C^  Gen.  19,  9),  plur,  ^|,  &c. 
Parallel  with  these  there  are  the  curious  forms  with  ^,  '•0  Ruth  2,  14 
(with  retarding  Metheg  in  the  second  syllable,  and  also  nasog  *ahor^ 
according  to  §  29.  e,  before  DPn)  and  ^B^3  Jos.  3,  9  (before  ^Y^), 
I  Sam.  14,  38  (before  wn)  and  2  Chron.  29,  31;  in  all  these  cases 
without  the  pause.  The  only  instance  of  Niin  being  retained,  as  if 
in  a  strong  verb,  is  3n3  drive^  2  Ki.  4,  24  [imperfect  3n3^,  without 
assimilation  of  the  Niln)\  comp.  also  the  verbs  vfhy  which  are  at  the 
same  time  I^'b;  nn3  Ezek.  32,  18,  nm  Ex.  32,  34,  n03  Ex.  8,  i  and 
elsewhere;  the  verb  h"^,  ^}  Ps.  10,  12  (usually  N^).  Here  also 
the  aphaeresis  does  JlQLJgib^  plftCC. lH  ■Yfilba,.Phich  bavc.g-JUI  Jtbe 

isiisiM^  -e.g.  "^to,  fh3,  &c. 

2.  When,  through  the  addition  of  a  preformative^  Niin  stands  at  rf 


^  The  law  allowing  the  addition  of  the  feminine  tennination  to  the  nnlengtheoed 
form,  instead  of  a  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  is  suitably  called  by  Barth  *  the  Law 
of  Compensation'  {Nominalbildungi  p.  xiii). 

N  2 
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the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  is  readily  assimilated  to  the  second  radical 
(§  19.  2);  thus  in  the  imperfect  Qal^^  e.g.  /b^  ior  yinpol,  he  will  fall; 
^T,  for  yingai;  \^\  for  yinten^  he  will  give  (on  this  single  example 
of  an  imperfect  with  original  i  in  the  second  syllable,  cf.  letter  K)^\ 
also  in  the  perfect  NipKal  15^1?  for  ningdi ;  throughout  HipKtl 
(C^Bn,  &c.)  and  HopKal  (which  in  these  verbs  always  has  Qibtms, 
in  a  sharpened  syllable,  comp.  §  9.  n)  B^in. 

The  other  forms  are  all  quite  regular,  e.g.  the  perfect,  infinitive 
absolute  and  participle  Qal,  all  PCel,  Pu'al,  &c. 

In  Paradigm  H,  only  those  conjugations  are  given  which  differ 
from  the  regular  form. 

e  The  characteristic  of  these  verbs  in  all  forms  with  a  preformative  is  Dagel 
following  it  in  the  seoond  radicaL  Such  forms,  however,  are  also  found  in  certain 
verbs  f'fi  (§  71),  and  even  in  verbs  y"y  (§  67).  The  infinitive  flB^B  and  the 
imperative  Bf|,  also  ~t^  (Gen.  19,  9)  and  flH,  resemble  the  corresponding  forms 
of  verbs  1''B  (§  69).— On  ngj,  Hg,  and  nng,  fix)m  njj7  to  take,  see  letter  g. — 
In  D^p^  {impetfect  Niph*al  of  D^),  and  in  similar  forms  of  verbs  1^0^  (§  72),  the 
full  writing  of  the  6  indicates,  as  a  rule,  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
imperfects  Qal  of  DQ,  &c.— Also  pDK  (Ps.  139,  8)  is  not  to  be  derived  fix>m  pD3, 
but  stands  for  p^DK  (with  a  sharpening  of  the  D  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  7),  from  ppD  to  ascend,  see  §  19./,  and  Kautzsch,  Gramm.  des  Bihl.  Aram,, 
544. 

/  Rem.  I.  The  instances  are  comparatively  few  in  which  the  forms  retain  their 
Ni^n  before  a  firm  consonant,  e.  g.  IDJ,  imperfect  ib^  JC' 3>  5  (elsewhere 
■^te^) ;  also  of  ^3P3  the  pausal  form  is  always  I^S^^  (without  the  pause  T^^  Prov. 
ao,  28);  similarly  in  Is.  29,  i.  58,  3.  Ps,  61,  8.  68,  3  (where,  however,  5|13fi 
is  intended),  140,  2.  5.  Prov.  2,  11.  Job  40,  24,  the  retenti<m  of  the  Niht  is  always 
connected  with  the  pause.  In  Niph*al  this  never  occurs  (except  in  the  irregular  inf 
*|^?n3  Ps.  68,  3,  cfc  §  51.  b),  in  ffiph*tl  and  HopKal  very  seldom ;  e.g.  !|Wnb 
Ezek.  22,  20,  V^??*?  J'*^^-  ^o>  3'  J  fo""  ^??^  Num.  5,  22  read  ^^5),  according  to 
$  53.  q.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ni^n  is  regularly  retained  in  all  verbs,  of  which 
the  second  radical  is  a  guttural,  e.  g.  pH^^  he  will  possess,  although  there  are  rare 
cases  like  nnj  (also  flW)  he  will  descend,  Jer.  21, 13  (even  nrvi  Prov.  17, 10; 
without  any  apparent  reason  accented  as  MiTel),  plur,  VlFP  Job  21,  13  (comp. 
%  20.  i;  the  Masora,  however,  probably  regards  DfTJ  and  VIH^  as  imperfect  NipKal 
from  nnn) ;  NipKal  DH^  for  DrOS  he  has  gri€ved, 

g       a.  The  ^  of  n^  to  take  is  treated  like  the  NUn  of  verbs  X'^  (§  i9*  ^*     Hence 

»  Cf.  Mayer  Lambert,  *Le  ftitur  qal  des  verbes  1''D,  J^'B,  IC''B/  in  the  Revue 
dis  itudes  Juives,  xxvii  136  sqq. 

*  An  imperfect  in  a  (fi^^)  is  given  in  the  Paradigm,  simply  because  it  is  the 
actual  form  in  use  in  this  verb. 
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in^tfect  Qal  HgJ,  cohortative  ($  20,  m)  nn^,  impirative  Hg,  in  pause  and 
before  suffixes  Hg  (on  ^0^D^|5  Gen.  48,  9,  see  §  61./),  paragogU  form  nn^ ;  *np, 
&a  (bnt  comp.  also  ngj)  Ex.  39,  i.  Ezck.  37, 16.  Prov.  ao,  16,  '•n^b  i  Ki.  17, 11); 
infinitive  construct  flPIg  (once  HITp  2  Ki.  I3,  9,  comp.  §  93.  K)\  with  |),  nn^; 
with  xti^  '•FMTjg ;  HopKal  (comp.,  however,  (  53.  u)  imperfect  ng^;  NipKal, 
however,  is  always  ngi)3. — On  Hg  Ezek.  17,  5  and  DH^  Hos.  11,  3,  see  above, 
§  19-  «• 

3.  The  verb  ffl^  to  give^  mentioned  above,  letter  d,  is  the  only  example  of  h 
a  verb  f^'B  with  imperfect  in  e  {XPt*  for  yintin;  "fRJ  only  in  Jnd.  16,  5,  elsewhere 
before  Maqqepk  "fri^ ,  &c),  and  a  corresponding  imperative  fPI  or  (very  frequently) 
nSJI,  which  the  Masora  must  intend  even  in  Ps.  8,  a,  although  the  text  is  certainly 
corrupt;  before  Maqqeph  ']Pi,/em.  ^JJI,  &c.  Moreover,  this  very  common  verb 
has  the  peculiarity  that  its  final  J^tin,  as  a  weak  nasal,  is  also  assimilated  ;  ^riTlS 
for  ndtAdntt,  rUTI^  or,  very  frequently,  nnn^,  with  a  kind  of  orthographic  com* 
pensation  for  the  asdmilated  Ntht  (comp.  f  44.  ^) ;  NipKal perfect  DTUn^  Lev.  26,  25. 
Ezr.9,7. 

In  the  infinitive  construct  Qal  the  ground-form  tint  is  not  lengthened  to  thteth  % 
(as  n^  from  I^J),  bnt  contracted  to  titt^  which  is  then  correctly  lengthened  to 
IVI,  with  the  omission  of  Dagei  forte  in  the  final  consonant,  see  §  20.  /;  but  with 
suffixes  '•Wl,  ton,  &C.;  before  Maqqeph  with  the  prefix  p="nri7,  e.g.  Ex.  5,  ai, 
and  even  when  closely  connected  by  other  means,  e.g.  Gen.  15,  7 ;  however,  the 
strong  fonnation  of  the  infinitive  construct  also  occurs  in  fh^  Num.  20,  21  and 
"}rp  Gen.  38, 9 ;  comp.  §  69.  ^  note  2.  On  the  other  hand,  \T(Sy)  i  Ki.  6, 19  could 
not  be  an  infinitive :  it  might  conceivably  be  an  imperfect  with  p  in  a  final  sense, 
but  probably  we  ought  simply  to  read  AT)^,  just  as  the  ^r/,  i  Ki  47, 14,  requires 
JVI  for  fnn. 

In  other  stems,  the  ^  is  retained  as  the  third  radical,  e.  g.  ro5^,  ^'J^l^^,  comp.  J^ 
%  19.  c  and  $  44.  If.     On  the  entirely  anomalous  aphaeresis  of  the  Nikn  with 
a  strong  vowel  in  AW  (for  ruFlS)  a  Sam.  22,  41,  comp.  (19.  t.— On  the  pcusive 
imperfect  \Pf^ ,  comp.  (  53.  «. 


§  67.    Verbs  v'^V,  e.  g.  330  /(?  surround. 

1.  A  large  number  of  Semitic  stems  have  verbal  forms  with  only  a 
two  radicals,  as  well  as  forms  in  which  the  stem  has  been  made 
triliteral  by  a  repetition  of  the  second  radical^  hence  called  verbs  jy"y. 
Forms  with  two  radicals  were  formerly  explained  (in  this  grammar, 
as  by  others)  on  a  general  theory  of  contraction  from  original  forms 
with  three  radicals.  It  is  more  correct  to  regard  them  as  representing 
the  original  stem  (with  two  radicals),  and  the  forms  with  the  second 
radical  repeated  as  subsequently  augmented  from  the  monosyllabic 
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stem  *.    The  appearance  of  a  general  contraction  of  triliteral  stems 

.  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  biliteral  forms  the  second  radical  regularly 
receives  Doges  forte  before  afformatives,  except  in  the  cases  noted 
in  §  22.  ^  and  q.  This  points,  however,  not  to  an  actual  doublings 
but  merely  to  a  strengthening  of  the  consonant,  giving  more  body 
to  the  monosyllabic  stem,  and  making  it  approximate  more  to  the 
character  of  triliteral  forms.  1 

The  aiigmentation  of  biliteral  to  triliteral  stems  (y"y)  generally 
takes  place  in  the  3rd  sing,  masc.  and  /em.  and  3rd  plur,  perfect  Qat 
— of  transitive  verb,*^  oy  at  any  rate  of  verbs  expressing  an  activity,  e.g. 
ano,  n?aD,  ^ano :  Jjn  Gen.  33,  5  (but  with  suffix  *?|n,  ver.  11);  some- 
times with  an  evident  distinction  between  transitive  and  intransitive 
forms,  as  "^l^T  to  make  strait,  "^3f  to  be  in  a  strait;  see  further  details, 
including  the  exceptions,  in  letter  aa.  The  augmentation  of  the  stem 
must  always  take  place  wherever  the  ordinary  strong  form  has  an 
unchangeable  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  (e.  g.  ^^^p,  ^^?),  or  where 
the  strengthening  of  the  second  radical  is  required  by  the  character 
of  the  form,  e.g.  ^.e^,  ll^^,  &c. 

If  2.  The  biliteral  stem  always  (except  in  HipKU  and  the  imperfect 
NipKal,  see  below)  receives  the  vowel  which  would  have  been 
required  m  the  second  syllable  of  the  ordinary  strong  form,  or  which 
stood  in  the  ground-form,  since  that  vowel  is  characteristic  of  the 
form  (§  43.3),  e.g.  D5!  answering  to  /S?,  HBR  to  the  ground-form 
qStaliity  ^  to  the  ground-form  qdtdlii;  infinitive,  ^  to  tC^, 

c  8.  The  insertion  oi  DcLgel  forte  (mentioned  under  letter  a),  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  second  radical,  never  takes  place  (see 
§  20. /)  in  the  final  consonant  of  a  word,  e.g.  M,  3b,  not  B?),  2lb ; 
but  it  appears  again  on  the  addition  of  a£formatives  or  suffixes,  e.  g. 
«an,  ao,  *?6p,  &c. 

d  4.  When  the  afformative  begins  with  a  consonant  (3,  n),  and  hence 
the  strongly  pronounced  second  radical  would  properly  come  at  the 
end  of  a  closed  syllable,  a  separating  vowel  is  inserted  between  the 
stem-syllable  and  the  aflformative,  in  the  perfect  1,  in  the  imperative 
and  imperfect  *-— ,  e.g.  rtap,  «1ap,  imperfect  nj^aM  (for  sabb-ta, 
sabi-nu,  tasobb-na).    The  artificial  opening  of  the  syllable  by  means 

1  So  (partly  following  Bottcher)  A.  MiUler,  ZDMG,  xxziU.  p.  698  sqq. ;  Stade, 
Lehrbtuh,  %  385.  b,  c;  Noldcke,  &c. 
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of  a  separating  vowel  is  merely  intended  to  make  the  strengthening 
of  the  second  radical  audible  \ 

The  peffecf  WTI   (for  \^^BF\)  Num.  17,  28.  Ps.  64,  7  (Jer.  44, 18  ^n  with   e 
Stilus),  owing  to  omission  of  the  separating  vowel,  approximates,  if  the  text  is 
right,  to  the  form  of  verbs  Y^V  (comp.  UDg  from  D)p). 

5.  Since  the  preformatives  of  the  imperfect  Qal^  of  the  perfect  f 
NipHal^  and  oiHipKfl  and  HopKal  throughout,  before  a  monosyllabic 
stem  form  an  open  syllable,  they  take  a  long  vowel  before  the  tone 
(according  to  §  27.  2,  a),  e.g.  imperfect  HipKtt  aoj  for  yd-sib^ 
imperative  'SDX\  for  hd-seb,  &c.  Where  the  preformatives  in  the  strong 
verb  have  K,  either  the  original  &  (which  was  attenuated  to  Jr)  is 
restored  and  lengthened,  e.  g.  3bj  in  imperfect  Qal  for  yd-sob,  or  the 
i  itself  is  lengthened  to  /,  e.g.  3gn  perfect  HipHU  for  hhseb  (see 
further  under  letter  K).  The  vowel  thus  lengthened  can  be  retained, 
however,  only  before  the  tone  (except  the  H  of  the  HopKal^  lengthened 
from  an  original  ^,  3pVl  for  h^-sdb);  when  the  tone  is  thrown  forward 
it  becomes  ^wdt,  according  to  §  27.  3  (under  M  and  n  compound  ^S'tvd), 
e.g.  3b?,  but  nraOT;  imperfect  HipKfl  30ri,  but  n3''£pn ;  perfect 

Besides  the  ordinary  form  of  the  imperfects,  there  is  another  which  predominates  g 
in  Aramaic^  in  which  the  imperfect  Qat  is  pronounced  2B),  ihejirst  radical,  not 
the  second,  being  strengthened  by  Doigei  forte,  comp.  pfe^  i  Ki.  9, 8, 1^  Gen.  24,  a6, 
Di=l* ;  with  a  in  the  second  syllable,  ">a^  Lev.  11,  7,  DH^  (with  Z)a^J  forte 
implkitum)  i  Ki.  i,  i ;   in  the  plural,  ^QTI^  Num.  14,  35,  &c  (in  pause  ^DTIJ 

^  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  separating  voweb  has  as  yet  been  found. 
In  none  of  the  forms  can  it  be  said  that  the  original  vowel  has  returned,  although 
Konig  calls  both  separating  vowels  vocalic  endings  of  the  stem  {yokalstamm^ 

auslau/e),  and  regards  the  ^ of  the  imperfect  as  difierentiated  from  u,  I, 

Consequently  there  remains  only  the  supposition  that  we  have  here  the  insertion 
of  a  really  new  vowel,  as  an  aid  to  pronunciation,  with  the  object  mentioned  above. 
Rodiger,  both  for  the  perfect  and  imperfect  (Ewald  and  Stade,  for  the  imperfect 
at  least),  points  to  the  analogy  of  verbs  n''7  in  formations  like  fl^pi,  nyjan ;  but 
in  those  instances,  the  tone-bearing  vowel  id  no  new  importati<m,  but  was  there 
from  the  first  On  the  other  hand,  Rodiger  notes  the  analogy  of  the  vulgar  Arabic 
(comp.  Spitta's  (rr,  p.  a  16),  which  for  the  classical  Arabic  madddta,  tiuidddti^ 
madddtu^  uses  the  forms  maddit,  maddHi,  madd3t,  and  even  madd&t.  The  last  of 
these  forms  might  indicate  that  the  ^  in  the  perfect  of  Hebrew  verbs  '^'^  is 
obscured  from  an  original  A;  comp.,  however,  G.  Hoffmann  in  ZDMG,  xxxii. 
p.  756,  according  to  whom  madddta  has  arisen  rather  from  maddauta,  which  he 
holds  to  be  also  the  ground-form  of  TfiHO,    [See  also  Wright,  Comp,  Gr.  339  f.] 
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Ps.  loa,  a8);  perhaps  also  7D^,  7T,  1|^,  nS^  (unless  these  four  forms  are  rather 
to  be  referred  to  Niph'al,  as  certainly  ^T  is,  i  Sam.  a,  9);  with  suffix  \339ri 
occurs  (comp.  §  10.  A)  in  Nnm.  33,  as ;  Imptrfect  HipKtl  DJn^,  HopKal  T& ,  &c 
This  sharpening  of  the  first  radical  obviously  only  senres  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  a  biliteral  stem  at  least  a  triliteral  appearance  ^ ;  at  the  same  time,  the  vowel 
of  the  preformative  (which  before  Dage^  is,  of  course,  short)  follows  the  analogy 
of  the  ordinary  strong  form  (comp.,  also,  letters  u  and  y).  The  same  method 
is  then  extended  to  forms  with  afTormatives  or  suffixes,  so  that  even  before  these 
additions  the  second  radical  is  not  doubled,  e.  g.  Vl^^  Gen.  43,  a8  and  elsewhere 
for  \^\  and  they  bowed  the  head;  \T!2^\  and  they  beat  down^  Deut.  i,  44  (from 
nri3);  ^DHJI  Deut.  3a,  8;  ^DT  Exod.  15, 16.  Job  39,  ai  (comp.,  however,  ^Bn 
Jud.  18,  33,  \F^  Jer.  46,  5.  Job  4,  ao).  To  the  same  class  of  apparently  strong 
formations  belongs  n^PYJI  (without  the  separating  Towel,  for  n|^p^,  comp. 
I  Sam.  3,  II  and  below,  letter  /)  they  shall  tingle,  a  Ki.  ai,  la.  Jer.  19,  3.  On 
the  various  forms  of  the  NipKal^  see  Rem.  5. 

e.  The  restoration  of  the  original  vowel,  as  mentioned  in  No.  5, 
occurs  (a)  in  the  preformative  of  the  imperfect  Qal  3bj  for  yd-sob 
(comp.  §§  47.^,  63.^,  and  for  verbs  l''y  §  72);  {b)  in  the  perfect 
NipKal  3pJ  for  na-sab  (§  51.  j),  as  well  as  in  the  imperfect  M^  (comp. 
on  <l  in  the  final  syllable  of  strong  imperfects  NipKal^  %  51.  «); 
(f)  in  HopKal  3pVl,  with  irregular  lengthening  for  hds&b  from 
hii'sab,  imperfect  ^W  (TomyH'Sab,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  already  attenuated  vowel  (/)  underiies  the 
intransitive  imperfects  Qal  with  d  in  the  second  syllable  (probably 
for  the  sake  of  dissimilating  the  two  vowels),  e.  g.  "^i  for  yUmdr 
(see  letter  /);  and  in  the  preformative  of  HipKU  MH  from  M-seb 
(ground-form  i^PJ,  §  53.  i).  In  the  second  syllable  of  this  form  the 
underlying  vowel  is  i^  attenuated  from  an  original  ^,  which  in  the 
strong  verb  is  abnormally  lengthened  to  i  (§  53.  i).  The  e  lengthened 
from  f  is,  of  course,  only  tone-long,  and  hence  when  without  the  tone, 
and  before  Dagei  forte  we  have  e.g.  ^rtapn.  On  the  return  of  the 
original  a  in  the  second  syllable,  comp.  letter  v. 

7.  The  tone^  as  a  general  rule,  tends  to  keep  to  the  stem-syllable, 

and  thus  does  not  (as  in  the  strong  verb)  pass  to  the  afiformatives  n.-., 

^  and  ^-j-  (2nd  sing,  fern,  imperfecf)\  e.g.  3rd  sing,  fern,  perfect  Wn, 

in  pause  rvin ;  with  n  and  gutturals  rn^  (for  rtno),  nnfe^  Ps.  44,  a6 ; 

< 
on  the  other  hand,  with  wdw  consecutive  n^ll  Is,  6,  12  (but  rpnj 

'  Possibly  the  analogy  of  verbs  Y'^  may  also  have  had  tome  influence,  as 
Paul  Haupt  has  suggested  verbally  to  the  writer. 
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Ex.  I,  16).  In  the  3rd  piur.  perfect  the  tone  varies;  along  with 
^%  ^^,  we  also  find  ^^  and  ^,  *ai  Is.  59,  12,  vfe?  Hab.  3,  6,  &c.; 
but  in  pause  always  ^n,  ^,  &c.  The  tone  likewise  remains  on  the 
stem-syllable  in  the  imperfeci  Qal  in  '•afin,  AaiDJ;  perfect  HipKil  HSpn, 
^prj;  imperfect  ^?!?5,  ^DJ,  &c.  In  the  forms  with  separating  vowels, 
the  tone  is  moved  forward  to  these  vowels  (or  to  the  final  syllable, 
comp.  Rem.  12),  e.g.  ^ap,  nj^'aon,  &c.;  except  before  the  endings 
DTI  and  fH  in  the  perfect,  which  always  bear  the  tone.  This  shifting 
of  the  tone  naturally  causes  the  shortening  of  the  merely  tone-long 
vowels  e  and  0  \,o  I  and  H^  (^,  see  letter  n\  hence  ^3??]  from  aprj, 
nraon  from  abj :  on  the  vowel  of  the  preformative  becoming  ^wd^ 
see  above,  letter  f 

8.  In  numerous  verbs  Jg^g^  j"stead  of  PCeU  Pu*cd  and  Hithpctel, 
the  less  frequent  conjugation  Pd'el  (j  55.  i),  with  its  passive  and 
reflexive,  occurs^  generally  with  the  same  meaning  *,  e.  g.  WP  to  treat 
tlly  passive  ^7^,  reflexive  ^p^Win  (from  7^^;  comp.  the  Htthp/^el  from 
VT}  and  "^IB  Is.  24,  19  sq.);  in  a  few  also  Pilpel  (§  55.  4)  is  found, 
e.g.  i>?>?  to  roll,  HithpalpH  ba|)|nn  to  roll  oneself  (from  h%)\  V^  to 
comfort,  to  delight  in;  passive  V^^  to  be  caressed  (from  J^).  These 
forms  cannot  appear  in  a  biliteral  form  any  more  than  PCel,  Pu'al 
and  Hithpa'el. — For  "99?  ^  Sam.  22,  27  read,  according  to  Ps.  18,  27, 


■nann. 


Remarks. 
I.    On  Qal. 

1.  In  the  perfect,  isolated  examples  are  found  with  Hdlim  in  the  first  syllable,  ftl 

which  it  is  cnstomaiy  to  refer  to  triliteral  stems  with  middle  0  (like  72^ ,  (  43.  o) ; 

,<  ,<  ^ 

viz.  ^1  to  Dbn  they  are  exalted,  Job  34,  24;  ^1  to  ab"^  they  shot.  Gen.  49,  23; 

rt  Is.  I,  6  to  ^ht .    But   this   explanation  is  very  doubtful :  XH  especially  is 
rather  to  be  classed  among  the  passives  of  Qal  mentioned  in  %  5a.  e,   *  f '  •   cr ,,' . 

2.  Imperfects  Qal  with  J  in  the  second  syllable  keep  the  original  a  in  the  pre-  n 
formative,  but  lengthen  it  to  a,  as  being  in  an  open  syllable,  hence  [hj^  ibj,  tjT, 
^^ ;  imperfects  with  d  have,  in  the  preformative,  an  e,  lengthened  from  f.    See 
examples  below,  letter  /,  and  %  63.  c  and  e,  %  72.  h,  and  specially  Barth  in 
ZDMG,  1894,  p.  5  sq. 

^  Sometimes  both  Pi  el  and  Pit  el  are  formed  from  the  same  stem,  though  with 
a  difference  of  meaning,  e.g.  )^  to  break  in  pieces ^  Yt^  ^^  oppress-;  [jn  to  make 
pleasing,  [jiH  to  have  pity;  ppn  to  praise,  PT^H  to  make  foolish;  3^0  to  turn,  to 
change^  3^1  D  to  go  rounds  to  encompass. 
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The  IMim  of  the  mfimlivet  imperaiive,  and  imperfect  (^^  Ilb^)  is  only 
tone-long,  and  therefore,  as  a  rale,  is  written  defectively  (with  a  few  exceptions, 
chiefly  in  the  later  orthography,  e.g.  "^^V  bind  up.  Is.  8, 16 ;  7^3  Ps.  37,  5;  Di"^ 
ver.  7 ;  fm  for  fej  to  plunder,  Esth.  3,  13.  8,  11).  When  this  0  loses  the  tone, 
it  becomes  in  the  final  syllable  <9^,  in  a  sharpened  syllable  H,  or  not  infireqnently 
even  d  (see  above,  letter  h).  Examples  of  ^  are :  (a)  in  a  toneless  final  syllable, 
i.  e.  before  Maqqeph  or  in  the  imperfect  consecutive^  "p  {f9n)  to  rejoice.  Job  38,  7 ; 
DDJI  Jud.  II,  18  (once  even  with  iJ  in  a  toneless  final  syllable,  XT^^  Ex.  10,  ao); 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  plur,  \S&S*\,  fern,  rU*'3D]H1 ;  (^)  before  a  tone-bearing 
afformcUive  or  suffix,  e.g.  impercdive  2nd  sing,  fern,  ^p^  ^  (comp.  letter^; 
*?|n  pily  ^;  n^D  Jer.  50,  36 ;  D^  Prov.  ii,  3  Q'r^;  ^nann  Ex.  I  a,  14;  for 
the  defective  writing,  cf.  ^n3D^  Job  40,  aa.  In  ^3rP  Gen.  43,  ap.  Is.  30,  19  (for 
^31T)  this  tf  is  thrown  back  to  the  preformative. 

Qoite  abnormal  is  the  infinitive  absolute  %\yjh  Is.  34,  19  (as  T\  follows,  probably 
only  a  case  of  dittography  for  ]h,  oomp.  3^  Nam.  33,  35  and  \k^  Rath  a,  16); 
so  also  are  the  imperatives  ^pTQp  Nam.  a  a,  11.  17,  and  ^pTHK  a  a,  6.  33,  7,  with 
n  paragogic.  We  shonld  expect  nap,  iT^X  (comp.  rrjV  Is.  33, 11).  If  these 
forms  are  to  be  read  qdballt,  ^SraUt,  they  woald  be  analogous  to  sach  cases  as 

rnaip  ($  90.  %),  the  addition  of  the  paragogic  H cansing  no  change  in  the  form 

of  the  word  ("3^  qSb  like  "Jl  above).  If,  however,  as  Jewish  tradition  requires, 
they  are  to  be  rc^id  qSballt,  *drallt,  then  in  both  cases  the  Qamef  wonld  have  to  be 
explained,  with  Stade,  as  the  eqoivalent  of  an  ^  (^p^na^),  Sec;  comp.  f  9.  v). 
Still  more  striking  is  133^  curss  Aim,  Nam.  33, 13,  for  \aa^  or  ^^\ 

3.  Examples  with  Patkal^  in  the  infinitive,  imperative,  and  imperfect  are 
■Q  (in  tSy^  to  prove  them,  Eccles.  3, 18);  Tl  /^  trample  down.  Is.  45,  i ;  ^ 
Jer.  5,  36 ;  perhaps  also  DSe^Sl  in  their  error,  Gen.  6,  3  (Baer,  following  the 
versions  and  the  Masora,  DdC^^).  Also  ^  take  away,  Ps.  119,  33;  and  the 
imperfects  DHJ  it  is  hot,  Deut  19, 6  &c  (on  the  e  cf.  letter  ») ;  TD;  it  is  bitter.  Is. 
M>  9OSI  *^  *^  straitened;  ^  it  is  soft.  Is.  7,  4;  VS6X\  it  is  desolate,  Eiek.  la, 
19  (in  pause  DK^TI  Gen.  47,  19) ;  Tjjini  she  was  despised.  Gen.  16,  4  (bat  else- 
where  in  the  impf  consec.  with  the  tone  <m  the  penoltima,  e.  g.  IST^^  Gen.  3a,  8  and 
elsewhere;  yV}  Gen.  ai,  11  and  elsewhere,  comp.  Ezek.  19,  7) ;  in  the  ist  sit^. 
imperfect  DTI^K'  Ps.  19, 14,  contrary  to  rule  written  Mly  for  DHK,  unless  DTIK 
is  to  be  read,  as  in  some  MSS.,  on  the  analogy  of  the  3rd  sing.  DTI^. —  The 
following  forms  are  to  be  explained  with  Barth  (ZDMG,  xliiL  p.  178)  as  imperfects 
Qal  with  original  /  in  the  second  syllable,  there  being  no  instances  of  their  Hiph*ll 
in  the  same  sense :  73^|  Gen.  39, 10 ;  }J^  Is.  31, 5,  ftc. ;  1tD*|  Ex.  40,  31.  Ps.  91, 4, 
&C. ;  perhaps  also  H^^^  i  Sam.  3,  11  and  \ir^^  Job  31,  36,  &c. ;  in  accordance 

^  For  ^  as  suffix  of  the  3id  person  a  parallel  might  be  foond  in  ti^i  f  100.  0, 
and  probably  hi  the  Nitn  of  the  Phoenician  suffix  D^ ;  cf.  Baith,  ZDMG.  xlL  p.  ^43. 

'  Also  in  Ezek. 6, 6,  instead  of  n}13^JPI,  which  coold  only  come  firom  Dt^,  ^A 
is  intended,  and  XOVhf>  in  the  same  verse  is  probably  only  an  error  for  XStO^^ 
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with  this  last  form,  ^^n(3)  Job  29, 3  would  also  be  an  infinitive  Qal,  not  Hiphll 
(for  l^nS)*  as  formerly  explained  below,  letter  w.  Finally  the  very  peculiar  form 
pjm  Jud.  9,  53  may  probably  be  added  to  the  list  pJ7L  '  ^"  '-<  --■»>  -J  ^  -•  -  ^  t  V      y;i.^  Z'i 

Imperfects,  with  an  origiiuJ  u  in  the  second  syllable,  are  also  found  with  this  f 
it  lengthened  to  4  (instead  of  ^,  e.  g.  |^'' ,  if  the  text  is  correct,  in  Prov.  29, 6 ; 
T^  Ps.  91,  6  (unless  it  be  simply  an  imperfect  from  1^  to  he  pcwerful,  to 
prevail) ;  fTt*  (if  from  pH)  Is.  43,  4  and  elsewhere  (also  defectively  written  jnfcjt 
Ps.  18,  30 ;  but  in  Eccles.  13,  6,  according  to  Baer,  )TUT|) ;  DlHljl  Ezek.  34, 11 
(on  the  sharpening  of  the  T\  cf.  letter  g  above)*. 

A  similar  analogy  with  verbs  Y^^  is  seen  in  the  infinitives  1^^  (for  *^^)  r 
Ecdes.  9,  I ;  IpTja  Prov.  8,  27  (comp.  IpVG  Prov.  8,  39)  for  IpTja,  and  m  the 
imperfect  ^fS^H  Gen.  27,  3  t.  Infinitives  in  T\S  (on  the  analogy  of  verbs  XY^)  are 
VSin  inPs.  77,  10,  ntee'  Ezek.  36,  3;  also  with  a  suffix  «\1  *rrt^n  Ps.  77, 11. 
On  other  similar  cases,  see  below,  letter  ee.  For  examples  of  the  aramatnng 
impeffeciy  see  above,  letter^. 

4.  In  the  participUy  the  aramalzing  form  ll|^pKb^  Ux  1)^pDb^  occurs  in  Knhtbh,   S 
Jer.  30, 16  (the  (fri  points  to  a  participle  from  HD^ ;  in  H^*)  Prov.  25, 19, 
there  appears  to  be  a  contraction  from  nVgS,  part,  fem,^ breaking  in  pieces, 

n.    On  NipHal, 

5.  Besides  the  ordinary  form  of  the  perfect  3p3  with  PeUha^  (in  pause  SD^)  and  / 
the  participle  3D3  with  Qatne^  in  the  second  syllable,  there  is  also  another  with 
^e^  and  a  third  with  ffolem,  e.g.  petfect  ^^  it  ism  light  thing  (also  p^J),  Is.  49, 6 ; 
nspj  (for  fDp^)  Ezek.  26,  3 ;  part,  DD3  (comp.,  however,  (  75.  ^),  molten, 
refuse,  i  Sam.  15,  9;  with  0,  e.g.  fei  they  -are  rolled  together.  Is.  34,  4;  comp. 
63,  19.  64,  2.  Amos  3,  II.  Nah.  i,  12.  Eccles.  12,  63.  In  the  imperfect y  on  the 
analogy  of  verbs  ^''y  (from  which  Konig  would  also  explain  the  perfects  with  0), 
we  find  ^IW  M^  shall  be  brought  to  silence,  Jer.  48,  2  (unless  this  form  should 
be  referred  to  Qat) ;  J^VVl  (for  /iWv/)  Ezek.  39.  7 ;  with  e  in  the  second  syllable 
7nri  j^  profanes  herself  Lev.  21,  9,  but  7nW  Ezek.  22,  36,  and  pPI^  Is.  48,  ii. 
For  infinitives,  cf  DDTI  to  melt,  Ps.  68,  3  (as  inf  constr,;  2  Sam.  17,  10  as  inf 
absol.);  moreover,  with  compensatory  lengthening  in  the  first  syllable,  T^HH 
Ezek.  30,  9.  14.  22,  but  with  suffix  )pnn  Lev.  21,  4;  also  T^H  to  be  plundered, 
and  plan  to  be  emptied.  Is.  24,  3 ;  in  the  imperative  only,  V>3n  be  ye  clean. 
Is.  53,  II.  On  %9hn  get  you  up,  NunL  1 7, 10,  imperf,,  Ezek.  10, 17  and  elsewhere, 
comp.  %  *j2,dd, 

ExampUy  of  the  perfect  Niph*al  with  sharpening  of  the  initial  syllable  are,  7nj   u 
it  is  profaned,  Ezek.  32,  16.  25,  3  (from  ^JTI);  IW  (from  Tin)  Ps.  69,  4.  102,  4 
(aUo  inj  Jer.  6,  29) ;  nfU  fractus  est  (from  Hnn)  Mai.  2,  5 ;  comp.  with  this  in 
the  participle,  W^\  (for  ni^hamtm)  Is.  57,  5,  and  tr\^\  Mai.  3,  9:  in  the 

'  According  to  Stade,  Grammatik,  %  95,  Rem.,  the  pronunciation  with  ^,  since 
it  also  appears  in  Neo-Punic  [and  in  Western  Syriac,  see  Noldeke,  Syr,  Gramm,, 
§  48],  was  that  of  everyday  life. 
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imperative  and  infinitive  NipKal  such  a  virtual  doubling  of  the  gnttmal  after 
preformatives  never  occnrs. — ^The  occurrence  of  u  instead  of  ^  as  a  separating 
vowel  in  the  perfect  XSW"^  Mia  a,  4  is  abnormal. 

III.    On  HipKil  and  HopKal. 

V  6.  The  second  syllable  in  HipKtl  has  PathaJ^  instead  of  Sere^  especially  under 
the  influence  of  T  and  the  gutturals,  e.  g.  perfect  lOn  he  made  bitter^  T9dX\  he  bowed, 
^Bn  he  hath  broken.  Gen.  17,  14,  in  pattse,  comp.  $  39.  g;  otherwise  ^lDt\,piur, 
VlDH  Is.  34,  5;  in  n^Drj  Ps.  33,  10.  Erek.  17,  19,  comp.  Ps.  89,  34,  and  also  in 
TWn  Hos.  8,  4  (perhaps  also  in  ffl^rP  Hab.  a,  1 7,  but  comp.  §  20.  n)  there  is  an 
assimilation  to  the  corresponding  forms  of  verbs  W,  see  letter  m,  while  conversely, 
in  tnn  Is.  18,  5  from  TW,  an  *''y  verb  is  assimilated  to  a  P"y  verb.  Also  ^JTJ 
Dent.  28,  52 ;  inf.  lanj)  to  cleanse,  Jet.  4,  11,  in  pause;  but  also  with  other 
consonants,  e.g.  pin  2  Ki.  23,  15,  7gn  Is.  8,  23;  TJin  Job  23,  16;  piur,  XSIDQ 
I  Sam.  5, 9. 10  (and  so  usually  in  the  3rd  p/ur,  peff,,  except  before  T  and  gutturals, 
e.  g.  ^n) ;  imper.  y^  besmear,  Is.  6,  10 ;  p/ur.  ^D^  ^  astonished,  Job  21,5; 
imperfect  Xnri  Thou  dost  afflict;  part.  ygO  shadowing,  Ezek.  31,  3  (but  ?ppD 
Jud.  3,  24  is  assimilated  to  the  form  of  verbs  \'^.  So  in  the  imperative 
*3g^pn  Jud.  16,  26  (^ri,  and  in  the  infinitive  ^Dnn  Is.  33,  i). 

IX)  The  e  of  the  second  syllable,  when  without  \h&  tone,  may  become  /,  e.g. 
"%  /Dn  Gen.  31,  7  (comp.  also  letter  x\  It  is  unusual  (cf.  §  53.  ^)  to  find  the 
e  written  fully  as  in  the  infinitive  *)*'Dn!)  Zech.  11, 10.  Instead  of  Hateph-Pathah 
a  ffeUeph'S^ghdl  is  found  under  the  Preformative  in  *'^5^n  2  Sam.  19,  44,  and 
a  PathaJjf.  occurs  before  H  (with  a  virtual  sharpening  of  the  H)  in  such  forms  as 
nhnn  is.  9,  3 ;  comp.  Gen.  ii,  6.  Dent  2, 31.  3,  24.  i  Sam.  22, 15.  Esth.  6,  13 — 
in  all  these  cases  before  H.  On  ipna  Job  29,  3,  see  above,  letter/;  on  ^WTinni 
Jer.  49,  37,  see  below,  letter  dd. 

X  7.  In  the  imperfect  consecutive  of  verbs,  whose  second  radical  is  a  guttural,  d  is 
retained  (f  22.  d)  in  the  second  syllable  instead  of  /,  e.g.  ITV)  i  Ki.  6, 11 :  so 
also  when  the  second  radical  is  *),  as *)V^1  2  Chron.  28, 20.  Deut  a,  9 — but  c£  also 
■>B>1  Neh.  4,  9. 

y  8.  Aramalzing  forms  in  HipKtl  and  HopKal  are,  3D^1  Ex.  13,  18 ;  comp. 
Tud.  18,  23;  "^"PS  Exod.  23,  21 :  \nS^\  Deut.  i,  44  (comp.  Num.  14,  45); 
prufi  profandbo,  Ezek.  39,  7;  DTITI  Job  22,  3;  without  syncope  of  the  H  (comp. 
S  53.  q),  ^5in^  I  Ki  18,  27 ;  with  t  in  the  second  syllable  D^  Jer.  49,  2a  50, 45 ; 
comp.  D^l^H  Num.  21,  30;  in  the  perfect  TfiT^  Lam.  i,  8.  In  HopKal,  \S&!\ 
they  are  brought  low,  Job  24,  24 ;  TXS*  he  is  smitten.  Is.  24,  12  {jplur,  Jer.  46,  5. 
Mic  I,  7) ;  in  pause,  ^pIT  Job  19,  23,  but  also  VI3^  Job  4,  20;  with  ^  in  the 
initial  syllable,  ntd^H  {infinitive  with  suffix '^Wl^TX,  comp.  §  91.  ^)  Lev.  26,  34  sq., 
comp.  2  Chron.  36,  21 ;  ntd^na,  with  irregular  syncope  for  ^S^,  Lev.  26,  43. 

IV.   In  General, 
g       9.  Verbs  y^  are  most  nearly  related  as  r^ards  inflexion  to  verbs  V^  ($  72). 
The  farm  of  Terbt  )K^  is  generally  the  shorter  (comp.  e.g.  Hcf*  and  D^,  SDH 
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and  D^^l) ;  in  a  few  cases,  howeyer,  both  classes  exactly  coincide,  e.  g.  in  the 

imperfect  Qal  and  HipKtl  with  wow  consecutive^  in  HopKal  and  in  the  less 

frequent  conjugations  (see  above,  letter  /). 

10.  The  augmented  fonns  (with  three  radicals),  as  mentioned  in  letter  a,  are  aa 

especially  frequent  in  the  3rd  sing,  masc,  and  fern,,  and  the  3rd  plur,  (i.  e.  in  forms 

without  an  afTormative  or  with  an  alformative  beginning  with  a  vowel)  of  transitive 

verbs,  or  verbs,  at  any  rate,   expressmg   action,  e.g.  33D,  ^3IID    (but  before 

a  suffix  also  ^MD,  as  well  as  ^3CDD,  ^3^W,  &c.);   DDt,  niDDT,  ^B«,    &c 

Sometimes  the  contracted,  as  well  as  the  uncontracted  form,  is  jfound,  e.  g.  ttS 

to  plunder,  plur  AX^^^  ^^  Deut.  a,  35,  as  well  as  \Dto  Deut.  3,  7  (other  examples 

of  biliteral  forms  in  and  sing,  masc.,  Deut.  25,  la ;  in  ist  sing,,  Jos.  5,  9) ;  but  in  the 

< 
1st  pers.  ^Ifippt  2^ch.  8, 14.  15  is  the  only  instance  of  the  augmented  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  biliteral  forms  are  the  more  common  in  the  3rd  sing,  and  bb 
phtr,  of  perfects  which  are  intransitive,  and  express  a  state ;  comp.  pi  Deut.  9,  ai 
(Ex.  3a,  ao  pi ;  elsewhere  always  a  transitive  verb);  nn,/<?w.  mj^H;  "^Pi/rw. 
rno  (for  marrS);  IJ,  fern,  rnj  (comp.  TCVr!\  Ezek.  a4,  11);  TJl^  TViff,  fern, 
nn?',  M,  &C. ;  //«'•.  ^n,  ^©D ,  &c.  (but  on  the  tone,  comp.  letter  ee  below). 

The  intransitive  but  augmented  perfects  ^i>^l  (also  ^^),  i>^n,  nTfJ,  VTi:  r^ 
(in  pause  VllJ),  nnO,  HB^  (//«r.  in  pause  ^]g^  Ps.  31,  11),  ^^^^  Vwit^ 
(also  ^n^,  almost  all  have,  as  Mayer  Lambert  observes,  at  least  an  active,  as 
opposed  to  a  stative  meaning.  Triliteral  forms  of  the  infinitive  after  p  are, 
a^ob  Num.  ai,  4;  n\l^b  Jer.  47,  4;  Tita[)  Gen.  31,  19  (also  xh  Gen.  38,  13); 
comp.  also  DDnp  Is.  47,  14,  in  subordinate  pause,  for  DDHJ?;  with  suffix  D????}^ 
Is*  3o»  18,  and,  from  the  same  form  f^H,  with  retraction  and  modification  of  the 
vowel,  v^yyrh  Ps.  loa,  14;  also  ninC^  Is.  60, 14,  ti^  I  Sam.  a5,  a,  DDDS  Is.  10, 18, 
rtga  Prov.  8,  2%.-^ Imperative  VllK^  Jer.  49,  a8  (comp.  $  ao.  b,  and  ibid,  also  on 
^ii^n  Ps.  9,  14) ;  in  the  imperfect,  *1^1^  Nah.  3,  7  (Ps.  68,  13  ;  comp.  Gen.  31,  40) 
from  H^;  the  strong  form  here,  afrer  the  assimilation  of  the  NUn,  was  un- 
avoidable. On  the  other  hand,  DTlB^  Jer.  5,  6  for  W&*  (Prov.  11,  3  Q^ri) 
is  anomalous ;  the  strengthening  of  the  second  radical  has  been  afterwards  resolved 
by  the  insertion  of  a  vocal  ywd,  Comp.  also  )^IT  Am.  5, 15  (elsewhere  )rP).  In 
NipKal,  the  triliteral  form  Mp^  is  found.  Job  11,  la  ;  in  HipKtl,  all  the  forms  of 
\T\i  thus  imperative  \3^?")n,  imperfect  P?"|ri ;  infinitive  DDB^  Mic.  6,  13; 
participle  D^DC^  Ezek.  3,  15.  That  the  augmented  (triliteral)  forms  possess 
a  certain  emphasis,  is  seen  from  their  frequent  use  in  pause,  as  in  Ps.  118,  11 
(^?^"nDT53  ^?^3p)  after  a  biliteral  form. 

II.  The  above-mentioned  (letter  g)  neglect  of  the  doubling  in  aramalzing  forms,  dd 
as  ^Dl^  and  the  like,  occurs  elsewhere  tolerably  often ;  in  the  perfect  Qal  \3DPI 
for  \S\'&S\   Num.  17,  a8  (Jer.  44,  18;   comp.  above,  letter  ^);    imperfect   iTta^ 

I  Sam.  14,  36  (n parag,  without  any  influence  on  the  form,  comp.  letter  0)  \ 

even  with  the  firm  vowel  reduced  to  vocctl  S^wd;  TO^  Gen.  11,  7  for  n?S3 
(cohortative  from  7?3) ;  W*^  for  ^IST  ibid.  ver.  6,  t^  purpose ;  following  the 
analogy  of  verbs  W^  ^Cte^  (see  above,  letter  r) ;  from  intrartsitive  imperfects 
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Qal,  nyjn  Is.  49,  19  (//i#r.  mau.  Job  i8.  7) ;  ^J  Ndu  a,  3 ;  njDK^n  Eick.  6, 6 
(for  which  '^t\  —^H  ought  to  be  read)  might  also  be  explain^  in  the  same 
vmj.—Petfect  NipKal  PQDi  for  n2W  Ezek.  41,  7;  ^^3  Tod.  5,  5  for  ^Vb  • 
DTIpDi  for  DTlpD^  Gen.  17,  11  (as  if  from  ?2D  not  Tto  /^  circumcise)^  comp. 
Is.  19,  3.  Jer.  8, 14;  Imperfect  njpon  Zech.  14,  12 ;  Participle  DWI3^,  oomp. 
letter  u.  So  also  )*BJ  i  Sam.  13,  11,  n^D3  Gen.  9,  19  (comp.  Is.  33,  3),  are 
perfects  NipKal  from  pTB  (-  )^a),  not  0«/  from  JW.— In  HipKil  ^^X\  (for 
O^t^n^  J'ld-  i^»  10  (2  Sam.  15,  34);  myn  for  n|yn  Prov.  7,  13  (of.  Cant  6,  11. 
7,  13),  and  the  veiy  strange  form  ^JVinni  Jer.  49,  37  (from  hc^ath-tf)  from  JVin, 
No  less  irregular  is  the  suppression  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem-syllable  in 
D3"|Dnp  Lev.  36,  15.— On  the  perfect  V'J)'?  Prov.  26,  7,  comp.  §  75,  letter  m. 

ee  12.  Instances  in  which  the  tone  is  thrown  forward  on  the  afformatives  (see 
letter  k)  are  {a)  in  the  perfect ^  the  ist  sing,  regularly  (but  cf.  ^fl'ljfni  Jer.  10, 18 
before  Dnb)  after  \  consec,  Ex.  33,  19.  22.  2  Ki.  19,  34,  &c.,  also  Is.  44,  16 
(^rton  before  n);  Ps,  17,  3.  92,  11.  116,  6,  perhaps  also  Job  19,  17,  ^rtn] 
(though  in  this  passage,  and  in  Ps.  17,  3,  the  form  might  be  an  infinitive  in  6th ; 
see  above,  letter  r,  and  Delitzsch  on  Job  19, 17) ;  in  the  2nd  jm^.  rUH^  (before  K) 
Dent  25, 12 ;  in  the  3rd  plural,  ^T  multi  sunt,  Ps.  3,  a.  104,  24.  Jer.  5,  6. 
I  Sam.  25,  10;  ^31  they  are  soft,  Ps.  55,  22;  ^  they  are  swift,  Jer.  4,  13. 
Hab.  I,  8;  \S\  they  are  pure^  Job  15,  15.  25,  5.  Lam.  4,  7;  vW  they  did  bow^ 
Hab.  3, 6 ;  X^n  they  are  burned.  Is.  24, 6.  A  by-foim  of  XT!^  (^'y ,  comp.  §  72.  dd) 
is  ^^  Ps.  49, 15.  73,  9. 

ff  ip)  In  the  imperative  (a  command  in  an  emphatic  tone)  ^fj  sing.  Is.  54,  i. 
Zeph.  3,  14.  Zech.  2, 14 ;  ^J1  Is.  44,  23.  49,  13.  Jer.  31,  7  (but  ^ji  cry  out. 
Lam.  2, 19),  ^an  heep  {thy  feasts),  Nah.  2,  1.  Jer.  7,  29;  T^  (-f^)  before  K, 
Ps.  68,  29.  On  the  return  of  the  short  vowels  it  (d)  and  f  before  Dagei  forte,  in 
place  of  the  tone-long  0  and  e,  see  above,  letter  h;  on  the  change  of  the  vowels 
of  the  preformative  into  ^vfd,  when  they  no  longer  stand  before  the  tone,  see 
letter^. 

The  Wkakbst  Vsrbs  (Verba  Qmesceniiay 
§68.    Verbs  l!(f%  t.i.^t$  io  eai. 

a  .  BoJ^jis  M  xetaixis  its  full  consonantal  value  as  a  guttural^  these 
verbs  share  all  the  peculiarities  of  verbs  primae  gutturalis^  mentioned 
in  §  63.  They  are,  however,  to  be  treated  as  weak  verbs,  when  the 
^  loses  its  value  as  a  consonant,  and  coalesces  with  the  preceding 
vowel  (originally  short)  to  form  one  long  syllable.  This  takes  place 
only  in  the  following  very  conmion  verbs  and  forms,  as  if  through 
phonetic  decay : — 

b  1.  In  the  imperfect  OaL  five  verba  ^viz.  *7?Wt  to  perish^  n3K  to  be 
willing,  75K  to  eat^  "^  to  sqy^  npK  to  ^g>feg)^gularly  allow  the  K  to 
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quiesce  in  a  long  ^^  e.  g.  ^3^  \    In  a  few  others  the  ordinary  (strong) 
forai  is  also  in  use,  as  tntJ''  (i8  times)  and  thK|»^.  (3  times)  he  takes  hold; 
flp*  (see  letter  A),  also  ^bK^^,  he  collects.    This  S  has  primarily  arisen     \j 
from  an  obscuring  of  d  (§  9.  q\  and  the  d  from  H___,  the  weak 
consonant  N  coalescing  with  a  to  d;  comp.  §  23.  a. 

In  the  second  syllable  the  q  (for_  the  .original  i)  peyer  appears,  but  C 
either  /'or  a;  and  in  pause  almost  always  e,  even  before  the  tone- 
bearing  heavy  afformative  p,  e.g.  p^5^  Deut.  18,  i,  without  the  pause 
?v3fc^^  Deut.  4, 28.  In  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  and  ist  sing,  of  ^P^!t,  however, 
&  is  always  retained  in  pause,  "*P^  and  '^9i<,  cf.  also  /js^l  i  Sam.  i,  7, 
&c.  But  with  conjunctive  accents  in  continuous  discourse^  d  (as  being 
a  lighter  vowel)  is  used,  e.g.  *l]?l?  ^3*^  Ps.  9,  19,  but  in  pause  *ljW(n 
Ps.  I,  6 ;  "^^  I  Ej.  5,  2 ;  comp.  a  similar  interchange  of  ^  and  d 
in  §  65.  c. 

When  the  tone  moves  back,  the  final  syllable  of  the  imperfects  of  d 
*OK  and  /?&<,  with  a  conjunctive  accent,  always  takes  Pathah^  e.g. 
Dl^  nai^  Job  3,  3,  ^?&<*!  a«</  ^  <//</  ^a/y  in  TO^  the  loss  of  the  tone 
from  the  final  syllable  only  occurs  in  the  form  with  waw  consecutive 
(but  never  in  the  ist  «^.,'^'^t>  c^-  ^S'^Jt)?  ^^'^  then  the  final  syllable, 
if  without  the  pause^  always  takes  S^ghSl^  "^9*^1  and  he  said. 

In  pause^  however,  the  imperfect  consecutive  always  has  the  form  e 
''?^*1  (but  plu^  always  ^b5&<\  ^^5^*!),  "^9*! ;  except  "»pfc<^  in  the  poetic 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Job,  as  3,  2.  4,  i,  &c.,  but  not  in  32,  6,  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse;  comp.  also  ^p^pttal  Prov.  7,  13.  The  weak 
imperfect  of  tTIK  is  always  Tnrf»  and  trjOT,  but  in  the  ist  sing.^ 
according  to  §  49.  ^,  tn^^  Jud.  20,  6;  comp.  /J^^Jt  Gen.  3,  12.  13  in 
pause. — ri3$  and  HBK  are,  at  the  same  time,  verbs  n"^,  hence  imperfect 
"?*(§75.4 

Before  light  saffixes  the  yowel  of  the  second  syllable  becomes  vocal  §*w&,  as  f 
0^34^,  ^^3fc(n,  but  DaSai^n.— In  a  few  cases,  instead  of  the  6  in  the  first 

1  So  in  the  vnlgar  Arabic  as  now  spoken  in  South  Palestine,  ydktU  {he  eats) 
becomes  ydkul, 

'  On  this  /  (originally  i^  as  a  dissimilation  from  0  (originally  fif),  cf.  $  27.  jr, 
and  F.  Philippi  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Volkerpsycholcgie  und  Spruchwissenschaft^ 
Bd.  xiv.  3,  p.  178.  The  latter  rightly  observes  that  the  existence  of  an  original  u 
in  the  imperfect  of  PD^  i*  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  imperative  7bt<,  th# 
Arabic  ya'kul^  and  the  Aramaic  73K^ ,  as  well  as  by  the  £act  that  thK"*  and  (ibM^ 
are  found  along  with  tn^^  and  ^Dfi^. 
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syllable  an  ^  is  found,  which  is  dae  to  contraction  from  the  gronp  .__ (or 

)  in  place  of __;  e.g.  nTlKTl  it  shall  conu^  Mic.  4,  8,  from  HT^ 

(from  nriK);  DHK  (for  anK)  /  Iwe,  Prov.  8,  17,  also  Onk  Mai.  i,  a,  &c.,  with 
suffixes  ^nank  Hos.  II,  I.  14,  5.  &c.  (but  only  in  1st  jiu^.,  otherwise  3nK^^^,  &c, 
from  DHK,  anK) ;  nHKI  <WMf  /  j/oy^^,  Gen.  3a,  5.  The  infinitive  construct  of 
npK  with  J)  is  always  nb«b  dicendo,  for  nb«S.— According  to  Barth  {ZDMG, 
1889,  p.  179)  7^^  Num.  II,  25  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect  Qal,  without 

the  obscuring  of  H to  ^,  not  as  imperfect  HipHtl^  since  75fK  elsewhere  occurs 

only  in  the  perfect  Qal  and  l^pKal;  on  the  original  1  in  the  second  syllable,  see 
above,  $  67.  /.  For  ^npSWI  Job  30,  a6  we  should  simply  emend  '73t<n ;  for 
the  view  that  it  is  imperfect  Pffel  (which  nowhere  else  occurs)  can,  as  r^ards  the 
change  of  ^  to  ^,  be  supported  only  by  the  very  doubtful  analogies  of  Ps.  6a,  4 
(see  §  53.  ^)  and  Ps.  10 1,  5  Q^ri  (see  $  55.  b)y  while  the  view  that  it  is  Pi'ei 
('DKH  -^axn^'DKn)  rests  on  no  analogy  whatever.  It  would  be  more  admissible 
to  suppose  that  ^m  stands  for  ^KTI ,  Pu'al  (comp.  ^^^^K  for  ^^?K,  $  27.^);  but 
no  reason  has  been  discovered  for  this  departure  from  the  natural  punctuation 

A-  ^  2.  In  the  I  St  pers,  sing,  imperfect,  where  two  N's  would  ordinarily 
come  together,  the  second  (which  is  radical)  is  regularly  dropped 
(§  23./),  as  •iDhi  (for  •^OKK),  &c.,  and  tytn plene'yQS^^  Neh.  2,  7,  &c., 
rPD^N  Ps.  42,  10.  In  the  other  cases,  also,  where  the  N  is  ordinarily 
regarded  as  quiescing  in  S  or  /,  it  is  only  retained  orthographically, 
and  on  etymological  grounds.  Hence  the  possibility  of  its  being 
dropped  in  the  following  cases: — 

h  Always  in  the  contracted  forms  of  ^DK,  as  ^Dh  for  ^DKh  Ps.  104,  39;  (|D^ 
a  Sam.  6,  i  (but  for  ^DM^^  Job  37,  19  read  (|D(^  with  the  LXX) ;  comp.  also  in 
the  1st  pers,  Mic  4,  6  and  ^DDK  i  Sam.  15,  6,  which  is  apparently,  from  the 
Metheg  with  1,  intended  for  an  imperfut  HipKil;  instead  of  it,  however,  read, 
with  the  Mantua  edition,  ^BDK  (with  i*,  according  to  §  60./).  But  fU3p^ 
Ex.  5,  7  (for  'D^)  and  ftDN*)  i  Sam.  18,  39  (for  C|D^*1)  are  due  to  a  mistake, 
since  both  forms  must  be  derived  from  the  stem  ^D^*  Furthermore,  ^pnD^ 
Ps.  139,  ao  (where  certainly  ^D^  is  to  be  read) ;  Kah  Prov.  i,  10  (comp.  $  75.  hK)  \ 
ViDrn  1  Sam.  38,  34 ;  \7^^  Ezek.  43 , 5 ;  r^DH  3  Sam.  19, 14 ;  THhl  3  Sam.  30, 9 ; 
\!)|n  thou  gaddest  about  (from  i>l«),  Jer.  a,  36;  W}*!  Deut.  33,  31  (for  nnX^J, 
according  to  other  readings  (on  the  analogy  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  $  75.  p) 
\fh\^  Wl^  or  Krfl. 

^  The  regularity  of  this  orthography  indicates  that  the  contraction  of  K{(  to  A 
in  this  1st  pers,  occurred  at  a  time  when  in  the  3rd  and  3nd  persons  the  K  was 
still  audible  as  a  consonant  (which  accordingly  was  almost  always  retained  in 
writing).  Noldeke  {ZDMG,,  Bd.  zzxii.  p.  593)  infers  this  from  the  fact  that  also 
hi  Arabic  the  3rd  and  and  pers.  are  still  ynitten  j^tChii/ii,  t^kHiH,  but  the  ist  pers, 

'dkaia,  not  'a*hiiia. 
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Paradigm  I  shows  the  weak  forms  of  the  imperfect  Qaly  and  merely 
indicates  the  other  conjugations,  which  are  regular. 

Rem.  I.  In  the  derived  conjugations  only  isolated  weak  forms  occur :  Perfect  i 
Niphal  nn><3  Num.  3a,  30.  Jos.  aa,  9;  Hiph.  D^Jh  (for  aiK^?)  and  he  laid 
wait,  I  Sam.  15,  5  ;  P|K  /  listen.  Job  3a,  11 ;  Td^  {6  from  4)  /  give  to  eat, 
Hos.  II,  4;  nT?K  {6  from  4)  I  will  destroy,  Jer.  46,  8;  nPrt*1  a  Sam.  ao,  5  (^r^ 
(for  'ntW) ;  the  KUhthh  appears  to  require  the  PVel  "IfV^ ,  from  "^rP  as  a  secondary 
form  of  "inK ;  but  in^J  ■■  "^DK?)  for  ^Hg^J.  as  imperfut  Qal  is  not  impossible. 
On  ?nrt«1  Neh.  13, 13,  comp.  $  53.  n,— /njinitive  b^^n^  Ezek.  ai,  33  (=-'3Kriil 
uiless  it  is  rather  in/in.  Hiph.  from  7^5) ;  Participle  p]b  giveth  ear,  Prov.  17,4. 
Imperative  V»nn  bring  (from  nJTIfcjl)  Jer.  la,  9.  (On  the  same  form  used  for  the 
perfect  in  Is.  ai,  14,  comp.  §  76.  </.) 

a.  In  the  Pi^el  the  K  is  sometimes  dropped  by  syncope,  like  n  in  T^Dpl^,   k 
T^Cp^,  thus  (|pp  (as  in  Aramaic  and  Samaritan ")  tecuhing,  for  (|J|!tD  Job  35,  11; 
^!  for  bvi\^^  Is.  13,  ao;  ^Jljni  /Aw  A/w/  girded  me,  2  Sam.  aa,  40,  for  ^f3||api, 
as  Ps.  18,  40;  ^13K1  Ezek.  38,  16;  comp.  $  2$.d. 

§69.   Verds'*^^^  First  Class,  or  Verbs  orisinally  I'^p.  e.  g.  ag^  /<?  ^voell. 

Verbs  which  at  present  begin  with  Y6dh  in  their  simple  form  (L  e.  a 
when  without  preformatives),  are  divided  into  two  classes  according 
to  their  origin  and  hence  frequently  in  their  inflexion:    (a)  Verbs 
whirh  (as  Still  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic)  originally  began  with  Wctm^ 
e.  g.  ^/J  to  give  birth  to,  Arab,  and  Eth.  walddd.    In  consequence  of 
a  phonetic  change  which  prevails  also  with  few  exceptions  in  the      1 
noun,  this  Wow  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  always  becomes  a  VSdh,      \ 
at  least  when  it  is  the  initial  consonant;  but  after  preformatives  it  either      i  / 
reappears,  or  is  again  changed  into  YSdh^  or,  lastly,  is  altogether       ^ 
elided ;   {b)  Verbs  which  (as  in  Arabic)  originally  began  with  FSdh      / 
(called  Verba  cum  lod  originario,  see  §  70).     A  few  verbs  (some  with 
original  Y6dh,  and  some  with  original  Wavd)  form  a  special  class,  which 
in  certain  forms    assimilates  the    Waw  or  Y6dh  to  the  following 
consonant  on  the  analogy  of  the  NUn  in  verbs  f"D  (see  §  71). 

With  regard  to  verbs  j'h  (i.  e.  ^'h  with  original  Waw)  it  is  to  be  ^ 
noticed  that — 

1.  In  the  imperfect,  imperative  and  infinitive  construct  Qal  there  is 
a  twofold  inflexion,  according  as  the  Waw  is  wholly  rejected  or  only 
changed  into  YSdh.  The  complete  rejection  (or  elision)  takes  place 
r<>giiUr1y  in  e\^t  verbs  (see  letter  h)  on  the  analogy  of  the  following :  . 
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/       A.  Imperfect  3?^,  Tt  with  an  unchangeable*  Sere  in  the  first 
"N,     syllable  and  original  ?  in   the   second,  which  in  the  tone-syllable 
(according  to  §  27.  c)  becomes  i  (thus  *lh,  '^Sfl,  TC;  ^21),  or  under 
the  influence  of  a  guttural  with  d  in  the  second  (JHI,  PK,  ^^K). 

The  tone-long  e  of  the  second  syllable  is  of  course  liable  to  the 
shortening  to  S'gMl  or  vocal  &'wd,  e.g.  ^f%  OB^,  &c. ;  in  the  same 
way  a  becomes  S'wd  in  such  cases  as  ^Jn^''.,  &c.,  but  is  lengthened  to 
Qames  in  pause  (^inj)  ^"^^  before  suffixes  (0?!^). 

B.  Imperative  ^  with  aphaeresis  of  the  FFJm;  and  with  tone-long  ^, 
from  f,  as  in  the  imperfect, 

C.  Infinitive  T\^  from  original  ];/3A,  by  addition  of  the  feminine 
ending  (n)  lengthened  to  a  segholate  form ;  as  in  verbs  }"d  (comp. 
^  66.b)  this  lengthening  affords  a  certain  compensation  for  loss  of  the 
initial  consonant. 

*  The  e  of  the  first  syllable  is  really/,  not  tone-long  i;  thvLSj^iwhd,  with  the 
first  f  attenuated  from  d,  after  eUsion  of  the  fVdzu  most  have  been  lengthened 
to  ytifdf  as  it  was  still  explained,  with  Ewald  and  others,  in  the  twenty-third 
edition  of  this  Grammar.  The  character  of  this  e  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  retained  not  merely  before  the  tone,  and  in  the  comiter-tone  (e.  g.  DJl^  Hos. 
14, 10),  but  also  in  1g*fK  Ex.  33,  13.  17.  Its  explanation,  however,  presents 
great  difficulty.  The  view  that  original  yaw^tb  became  yayiib^  and  then  ySitb, 
yiieh  (so  still  Konig,  Lehrgeh,^  p.  401),  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that, 
in  Arabic,  besides  such  imperfects  as  y&ltdH^  ydtfhH  (with  complete  elision  of 
the  Wdw)  we  also  find  in  the  dialects  y^lid^yiksaly  &c.,  ist  sing,  aulid^  aufol^  &c.; 
comp.  Spitta,  Gramm.  des  Arab,  Vulgdrdial.  v.  Agypten,  p.  223  sq.;  on  the 
corresponding  strong  formation  in  Ethiopic,  comp.  Dillmann,  Gramm,^  p.  146 ; 
Praetorins,  §  93.  But  how  comes  then  the  almost  invariable  scriptio  defectiva 
of  this  /?  From  an  original  ^^  we  should  expect,  according  to  §  7.  ^,  a  prevalence 
of  the  scriptio  plena;  in  reality  it  occurs  (with  the  exception  of  *^2  Ps.  72,  14, 
elsewhere  pointed  "Tp^)  only  in  Mic  i,  8  and  Ezek.  35,  9  K*th.;  in  P«.  138,  6 
the  Masora  prefers  to  point  yi^. — According  to  Stade  {Gramm, j  %%  108, 117  a) 
the  original  {  of  the  second  syllable  has  exercised  a  backward  influence  upon  the 
original  d  of  the  first  syllable,  *  in  consequence  of  which  an  f  forces  itself  in  after 
this  df,  as  it  were  by  anticipation.  The  two  coalesce  into  a  diphthong,  which 
is  then  merged  into  (:  D^j^n  kiqtm  for  haiqtm  from  haqim,  Aramaic  ^aqtm; 
D^'ipO  from  maqtm,*  &c.  The  latter  comparison  must  indeed  be  rejected,  since 
the  e  in  D^tl  and  D^I^D  is  not  unchangeable ;  but  Stade's  view  has  the  advantage 
of  attempting  to  explain  at  any  rate  the  unchangeableness  of  the  first  e  in  3tS^ 
and  XTTJ,  which  he  likewise  refers  to  an  original  yadi*, — According  to  Philippi 
{ZDMG.  xl.  p.  653)  an  original  ydiltd^  for  example  (see  above),  became  yilid 
by  assimilation  of  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  to  that  of  the  second  ;  this  then 
became  yfl^  instead  of  yeted^  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  word  again  in  this  way 
(by  writing  /  instead  of  ^  to  a  triliteral  form. 
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Rem.  Since  the  infimtlves  flVJ^  TtT>  (see  below,  letter  m)  point  to  a  ground-  C 
form  dtaif  lidai,  we  moit,  with  Philippi  (JZDMG.  xxxii.  p.  42)  and  Barth  (ibid.  zli. 
p.  606),  assign  to  fOS^,  &:c.,  the  gronnd-form  Ubt  (which,  therefore,  reappears 
in  ^FC^,  &C.) ;  the  apparent  ground-form  iabt  rests  upon  the  law  that  the  /  of 
the  stem-syllable  is  changed  into  a  whenever  the  pliable  becomes  doubly  closed 
~  by  the  addition  of  the  vowelless  feminim^  ending. 

In  more  than  half  the  number  of  verbs  i"d  the  original  Wow  in  the  d 
above-mentioned  forms  gives  i^ace  to  FSdh,  which  in  the  imperatives 
P^>  ^t  (see  letter  y)  and  infinitive  *ib^  is  a  strong  consonant,  but 
in  the  imperfect  Bh^,  properly  yiyrd&y  merges  with  the  preceding  / 
into  /. 

In  the  second  syllable  imperfects  of  this  form  regularly  have  &, 

(a)  That  the  latter  forms  are  derived  from  verbs  with  an  original  fVdw  (not  f 
yStfA)  is  shown  partly  by  the  inflexion  of  these  verbs  in  NipKal,  HiphHl,  and  Hoph'al 
(where  the  original  Waw  reappears  throughout),  and  partly  by  the  Arabic,  in 
which  verbs  VO  likewise  exhibit  a  twofold  formation;   eomp.  w&lddd^  imperf. 
y&lldu,  with  elision  of  the  Waw^  and  wd^ttA^  yauialu,  with  retention  of  the  Waw. 

{b)  Sometimes  both  forms,  the  weaker  and  the  stronger,  occur  in  the  same  verb ;  f 
comp.  pjf  a  Ki.  4,  41  and  pSP  pour,  Ezek.  24,  3  (comp.  W»  i  Kl  18,  34  and  the 
infin,  n^  Ex.  38,  37)  j  BH  take  possession,  Deut  i,  21.  i  Ki.  ai,  15  (comp., 
however, letter  x),  bH  (in pause  for  t5h)  Deut  a,  34.  31 ;  plur.  ^Ch  Dent,  i,  8.  9,  a3, 
but  also,  with  PI —  paragogic,  ntSH^  Deut.  33,  23.  In  the  imperfect  Ip^  Dent. 
3a,  a  a  and  H^  Is.  10,  16  it  shall  be  kindled;  Hp^  it  was  precious,  i  Sam.  18,  30 
and  np*  Ps.  49,  9  (comp.  "Ip^  Ps,  72,  14).— The  form  «Dn*1  Gen.  30,  39,  for 
^n*1.  beside  n3Dn*1  verse  38,  is  remarkable. 

if)  On  *11  Jud.  19,  II  for  T^^  and  3<t5^  Jer.  4a,  10  for  the  infinitive  absolute  S 
a^B'^,  comp.  5  19.  i, — But  Tl^  Jud.  5,  13  «  and  b  is  not  intended  by  the  Masora 
either  2&  perfect  (for  •p^,  which  really  should  be  restored)  or  as  imperative  of  TV, 
but  as  an  apocopated  imperfect  AV/from  rTP  (=iTTl^)  to  have  dominion. 

{ft)  The  eight  verbs  S  of  which  the  initial  consonant  in  the  above-mentioned   h 
forms  always  suffers  elision  or  aphaeresis,  are  IJ^  to  bring  forth,  WP  to  go  forth, 
^SC^  to  sit,  to  dwell,  "H^  to  descend,  also  ?|pn  to  go  (comp.  below,  letter  x) ;  and 
with  A  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  imperfect,  JTP  to  know,  *in^  to  be  united, 
PpJ  to  be  dislocated.     Examples  of  the  other  formation  (B^^  &c)  are  fj^J  to       \ 
be  wearied,  y^p  to  counsel,  \^  to  sleep,  IXy  (impeffect  KTJ^)  to  fear,  \   \ 

'  A  ninth  tjp^  to  add,  is  also  to  be  included.  For  since  on  the  MHa*  stone, 
L  ai,  the  infinitive  is  not  written  niBD^  but  Vitxh  (comp.  ^HDO^,  1.  a9),  we 
must  also  read  in  Is.  30,  1  (Num.  32,  14.  Deut.  a9,  18)  JIDD  for  rtBD.  The 
and  plur,  masc.  impercUive  ^D  Is.  a9,  i.  Jer.  7,  ai  corresponds  to  \^\  thus 
in  proof  of  a  supposed  HDD  addere,  there  remains  only  HBDHt  Deut.  3a,  a3,  for 
which,  according  to  a  Sam.  la,  8,  HDOK  is  to  be  read. 

O  2 
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i  2,  The  origjnaJ  Wanv  )&  retained  as  a  firm  CQ|i§onant ;  (a)  in  the 
infinitive,  imperative,  and  imperfect  NipTial,  being  protected  by  the 
doubling,  e.g.  ^5^n,  ^}!,  which  are  consequently  strong  forms  like 
^i??,  ^Pl! ;  (^)  in  the  Hiihpdel  of  some  verbs,  e.  g.  JTWin  from  JTr. 
HSjnn  from  n?J,  nwin  from  HT;  otherwise  a  radical  FToa^  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  is  now  found  only  in  a  few  nouns,  e.  g.  "y^^  proles 
from  *1/J  /(?  bear.  At  the  end  of  a  syllable  Waw  with  the  homogeneous 
vowel  U  coalesces  into  H;  so  throughout  HopKal,  e.g.  a?'Vi  for 
hHwiabh;  but  with  a  preceding  a  the  FToie;  is  contracted  into  ^0); 
so  in  the  perfect  and  participle  NipKal  and  throughout  HipKU^ 
e.  g.  ^^  from  an  original  nawi&bhy  3^^n  from  an  original  hawHbh, 

k  The  first  radical  always  appears  as  VSdh  in  the  perfect  ^lA  participle 
Qal,  a?^  &c.,  3?^,  a<5^,  even  when  1  precedes,  e.g.  3?^  (but  M^eh, 
according  to  §  24.  3),  also  throughout  Pi*el  and  jPw'o/,  e.  g.  /H^  /<?  zcw//, 
1?^  /^  be  born,  and  in  the  imperfect  and  participle  /rn,  IHJD  ^^M^iew 
(from  inj),  and,  as  a  rule,  also  in  Hithpdel,  e.  g.  *lk^n,  3?E!^7,  fc^n 
(as  against  JTW"?,  Ac  with  Waw), 

I  The  beginner  may  recognize  verbs  1"D  in  the  imperfect  Qal  partly  by  the 
fere  nnder  the  prefonnatives ;  in  Niph*al,  HipKtl,  and  Hoph*al  by  the  fTtne; 
0,  1,  ^)  before  the  second  radical.  (The  defective  writing,  as  in  l^ph,  is  rare). 
Verbs  V^  have  forms  like  3^  (P^V  rDB^,  in  common  with  verbs  ^'fi.  Similarly 
Hqph'al  has  the  same  form  as  in  verbs  JT^P  and  VP. 
f^l  Rem.  I.  The  infinitive  Qal  of  the  weaker  form  (JXX^*  ground-form  iibt,  comp. 
above,  letter  c)  with  suffixes  is  pointed  as  V!^^^^  ^^*    '^^^  masculine  form  is 

very  rare,  e.g.  5^  to  know,  Job  33,  6.  10,  as  also  the  feminine  ending  T\ ,  e.g. 

ny5«  Ex.  a,  4,  rnb  is.  37,  3  (2  KL  19,  3) ;  Jer.  13,  31.  Hos.  9.  11 ;  HT}]?*  /b 
descend.  Gen.  46,  3,  where  the  change  of  the  e  into  vocal  ^wd  is  to  be  explained, 
with  Konig,  from  its  position  between  the  principal  and  secondary  tone.  From 
yr,  under  the  influence  of  the  guttural,  Hpl  is  formed,  with  suff,  ^?P^  &c. ; 
but  from  iOPj  nR2f  for  ^*eth,  see  $  94./.  From  T)^  there  occurs  in  Ps.  30,  4 
in  Q^ri  ^Tj^D  (the  K^th.  requires  ^T}^*p)  a  very  remarkable  case  of  the  strong 
form  (for  ^flH^D).      For  Tv}  i  Sam.  4,  19  (generally  explained  as  a  case  of 

^  ^rash  Ps.  33,  6  can  hardly  be  intended  for  an  infinitive  with  suffix  from 
30^,  but  rather  for  a  perfect  consecutive  from  3H^;  we  should,  however,  read 

•  t  -rt* 
*  The  infinitives  H^  and  HT)  belong  to  the  source  marked  E  (B  by  Dillmann) 
in  the  modem  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.    The  same  document  also  has  {fO 
to  give,  for  HTI ;  ^Pn  to  go,  iot  rO  J ;  and  fllW  to  make,  for  nftW ,    See  Dillmann, 
Die  BB.  Num,,  Deut.,  Jos.,  p.  618. 
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assimilation  of  H  to  H  in  the  supposed  ground-form  ladi;  according  to  Mayer 
Lambert  pausal  oiTO^lidt,  see  above,  letter  c)  read  simply  MJ. 

Examples  of  the  strong  form  of  the  infimtive  are  til^  to  fear ^  Jos.  2a,  25,  with  H 
preposition  ^by  Is.  51,  16  (but  2  Chron.31,  7  according  to  Ben  Naphtali  ^by, 
where  the  ^  is  only  retained  orthographically,  but  is  really  assimilated  to  the  D ; 
the  reading  of  Ben  Asher,  nlD^S  accepted  by  Baer,  is  meaningless);  f9&h 
Eccles.5, 11;  fchp  I  Sam.  18,  29  is  irregular,  probably^  however,  fchp  (for  fch^) 
is  intended.  With  suff.  ^ID^S  Job  38,-4,  comp.  Jud.  14,  15.  Ezr.  3,  la;  with 
T\  fern,  npl^  to  h  abU^  Num.  14^  16.  On  Tf^O^^  which  is  likewise  usually 
referred  to  this  dass^  comp.  the  note  on  $  70.  a. 

2.  The  imperative  Qai  frequently  has  the  lengthening  by  n-__,  e.g.   rDI8^   0 
sit  thou^  HT}  descend  thou.    From  DHJ  te  give,  Arab.  wdAdM,  only  the  imperative 

is  used  in  Hebrew;   it  has  the  form  !in  give,  lengthened  rnn  generally  with 

the  meaning  /^,  go  to  (Gen.  29,  21  n^H  before  K  to  avoid  the  hiatus) ;  fern. 

*  "^  <  < 

^Iin  Ruth  3, 15,  MiVr(C  on  the  analogy  of  the  plural  OH  (in  Job  6,  22  \3n 

before  the  tone-syllable;  but  comp.  Deut  32,  3),  whilst,  on  the  analogy  of  other 

imperatives  Qal  of  verbs  Y'^^  ^?n,  \an  would  rather  be  expected. — On  tXSf^ 

Prov.  24,  14,  comp.  %  48.  /. 

3.  The  imperfect  with  1  elided  takes  d(  in  the  second  syllable,  besides  the  cases  p 
mentioned  above  (letter/),  also  in  TVI  Jer.  13,  17  (comp.  Lam.  3,  48)  and  in 
the  pausal  form  1|2j  Job  27,  21  &c.  (from  TQT\,  see  letter  x)\  on  IgJ^  Is.  10,  16 
see  above,  letter  /.  The  d  in  the  second  syllable,  when  followed  by  the  afforma- 
tive  nj  (njTiri  &c.),  b  in  accordance  with  the  law  mentioned  above  (letter  r), 
by  which  d  takes  the  place  of  f  in  a  doubly  closed  syllable.  Forms  with  e  in 
the  second  syllable  shorten  the  e  to  ^ghdl,  when  the  tone  is  drawn  back  (before 

a  tone^yllable  or  after  wdw  consecutive)^  e.  g.  fc<J^K^  Gen.  44,  33 ;  TTJI,  38^5 ; 

but  e  is  retained  in  an  open  syllable,  even  with  Mirel-tone,  in  KJT^  Ex.  16,  29. 

Jud.  9,  39y  in  both  cases  with  nasog  *ahor,  %  29.  e.    The  pausal  is  either  of  the 

fcmn  2^^  Ruth  4,  i  or  Tl^  Ps.  18,  10 ;  the  1st  pers.  sing.,  whether  m  or  out  of 

pause,  is  TjKI,  ipKI  &c.,  except  T|i)«l   Job  19,  10,   see  letter  x.      For  JHJ^ 

Ps.  138,  6  (comp.  the  note  above,  on  letter  b  and  the  analogous  cases,  $  70.  ct) 

Xny*  is  intended. 
^tf  - 

The  imperfect  of  the  form  B^^  is  frequently  (especially  before  afformatives)   9 
written  defectively,  in  which  case  the  (  can  always  be  recognized  as  a  long  vowel 
by  the  Meiheg  (see  §  i6./),  e.  g.  \SS^  Is.  40,  30,  ^J"*  Is.  65,  23 ;  and  so  always 
\)fr^  they  fear,  as  distinguished  from  ^^  they  see  {imperf  QcU  of  ntO).— On 
Dfc^  Gen.  50,  26.  24, 33  A Uh,,  and  :|D^  Ex.  30,  32,  sec  %  73,  letter/. 

From  73*  to  prevail,  to  be  able,  the  imperfect  Qal  is  ?^y  which  can  only  have  y 
arisen  through  a  depression  of  the  vowel  frt>m  P3V*  (ground-form  yaukhal=yam- 
khal),  to  distinguish  it,  according  to  Qimhi,  from  /3^K,  just  as,  according  to 
$  47.  b,  ^bpK  is  differentiated  from  ?to^.  Comp.  the  Arabic  yauru*u  {ydru*u) 
from  waru*a^  yau^u  {yd^cUu)  from  wa^la^  as  also  the  vulgar  Arabic  (among 
towns-people)  yilfal  &c.  from  wafala.  Others  regard  73^  as  an  imperfect  Hoph*al 
{he  is  enabled ^ke  can),  always  used  instead  of  the  imperfect  Qal;  comp.,  how- 
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ever,  %  53.  u,—h^\  occurs  in  Jer.  3,  5  as  and  sing.  fern,  for  vf?''^»  accwding 
to  Konig,  because  the  2nd  fern,  was  already  sufficiently  indicated. 

S  4.  The  attenuation  oi  d  to  {  m  the  perfect  (in  a  toneless,  closed  syllable) 
which  is  discussed  in  §  44.  ^  (comp.  §  64.  /)  occurs  in  verbs  ^D  in  a  few  forms 
of  *15^  Num.  11,  I  a.  Jer.  2,  27.  Ps.  2,  7,  &c.  (always  after  %  as  well  as  of 
Bhj,  e.g.  DWh^,  &c.,  Deut.  4,  i.  8>  i.  17,  14.  19,  i.  26,  i.  31,  3  (always  after 
^1  for  ^1).  In  both  cases  the  attenuation  might  be  explained  from  the  tendency 
to  assimilate  the  vowels,  especially  if  the  initial  ^  was  pronounced,  as  in  Syriac, 
like  f  (§  47.  b).  In  the  case  of  B^^ ,  however,  a  secondary  form  Chj  (comp. 
$  44.  ^)  is  probably  to  be  assumed,  since  in  Arabic  also  the  verb  has  the  foxm 
wdrUA.  The  forms  'pBh^  Ezek.  36,  la  and  H^Bh^  Ps.  69,  36,  &c,  are  most 
simply  explained  from  the  return  of  this  t, 

t  5.  As  an  exception,  the  imperfect  Niph*al  sometimes  has  a  ^  instead  of  the  1 , 
e.  g.  7T\*^  and  he  stayed.  Gen.  8,  la  (unless  the  Pi* el  or  i>nj5>  as  in  ver.  10,  is  to 
be  read),  comp.  Ex.  19,  13;  i  Sam.  13,  8  KUhtbh, — The  first  person  always  has 
the  form  SK'^N,  not  3K^K,  comp.  §  51./.— In  the  plural  of  i\it  participle  W 
vfrom  na^,  with,  depression  of  6  to  i2,  comp.  §  27.  n)  is  found  in  Zeph.  3,  18; 
comp.  Lam.  i,  4.  While  in  these  cases  some  doubt  may  be  felt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  Masoretic  pointing,  much  more  is  this  so  in  the  perfect  VifKl 
null^dhik,  1  Chron.  3,  5.  20, 8,  for  yyf\'^  which  appears  to  be  required  by  the  wdw 
in  the  initial  syllable. 

U  6.  In  the  imperfect  Pi*el  syncope  of  the  first  radical  (^)  sometimes  takes  place 
after  wdw  consec,  (as  m  the  case  of  ^^,  §  68.  k\  e.g.  ria?1  for  HS^  ctnd  he  has 
grieved,  Lam.  3,  33,  ^^  for  >P(^  and  they  have  cast,  verse  53 :  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Tjtl  W  they  have  cast  lets,  Joel  4,  3.  Ob.  11.  Nah.  3,  10,  a  perfect 
Qal  of  IT  is  required  by  the  context.  So  from  a  verb  ^1),  of  the  second  class, 
^HB^ajl  ^^"^  ^^^W^i  ^"^  ^^  made  it  dry,  Nah.  i,  4;  comp.  D^lS^2Chron.32,30 
eV/(the  K^th.  points  either  to  Pi^el  Dl^f^!^.  or  HipKtl  Dl?^^.).* 

V  7.  In  the  imperative  HipKtl  instead  of  the  usual  form  3B^,  i  is  also  found 
in  the  second  syllable ;  K'»5rtn  Is.  43, 8 ;  p^D^TI  Ps.  94,  i  (before  H,  hence  probably 
a  mere  mistake  for  H^^n) ;  T^^T\  Prov.  19,  25.  When  closed  by  a  guttural 
the  second  syllable  generally  has  d,  as  JHln,  X^n,  comp.  also  Igh  Prov.  25,  17 
(as  in  the  infin,  constr,  HDV?  Job  6,  26;  see  §  65.  d).  On  the  other  hand, 
/  always  reappears  when  the  syllable  becomes  open,  thus  TO^yo\%\^  ^Il^pfcl, 
r^^r\^  and  so  also  before  suffixes  (§  61.  i).  \!Cpy\  Gen.  8. 1 7  <^ri  {KUh,  KJrtn, 
see  $  70.  b)  is  irregular. — The  Jussive  and  the  imperfect  consecutive  ffiph*tl  when 
the  tone  is  drawn  back  teke  S^ghdl  in  the  second  syllable,  as  in  Qal,  e.  g.  fp^ 
that  he  may  increase^  Prov.  i,  5,  before  np^;  c£  Ex.  10,  a8.  Deut  3,  a6;  C|D^ 
(*^Ota  Prov.  30,  6  is  anomalous) ;  in  pcuise^  however,  also  ^Ipta  as  jussive,  Job 
40,  32  (usual  jussive  in  pause  3B^^  &c.,  which  occurs  even  without  the  pause 
after  wdw  consecutive.  Gen.  47,  11.  Josh.  24,  3.  a  Sam.  8,  4,  Sec),  With  a  final 
guttural  jn*  and  rol^  (Jussive)  and  TJaffl),  Sec;  with  a  final  n  in  pauu  Tph) 
Ruth  a,  14:  on  M^  Is.  35,  4,  comp.  f  65./).  — On  forms  like  y^T, 
sec  §  53.  g. 
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In  B0pk*a/ S  stands  instead  of  ^,  in  JTrtn  (for  JTW)  Lev.  4,  33.  a8,  Hjh  2  Sam.   w 
20,  13,  and  perhaps  in  K^^>  (for  n^^)  Prov.  11,  25 ;  but  comp.  Delitzsch  on  the 
passage. — An  infinitive  Hoph^al  with  feminine  ending  occurs  in  HT^n  Gen.  40,  ao, 
for  ni^rj  =r  v^T ;   comp.  above,  letter  /,  on  ^?0,  and  §  71  at  the  end. 

8.  The  verb  TQ%\  to  go^  belongs  in  some  respects  to  the  V'B  class,  for  it  forms  Xk 
(as  if  from  IJJJ)  imperfect  IJTJ,  with  waw  consecutive  ?J2*|  (in  pause  ?|p^  Gen. 
24,  61,  &c.),  1st  smg.  Tj'bw  (but  in  Job  19, 17  ^llw) ;  infinitive  construct  M^ 
with  suff.  ^MJ,  &C.;  imperative  IQ^  "^jS  in  the  lengthened  form  rob  (as  an 
interjection  referring  even  to  a  feminine^  Gen.  19,  3a,  or  a  plural ^  Gen.  31,  44) 
and  ^p  (Num.  23,  13.  Jud.  19,  13.  a  Chron.  25,  17,  and  the  Mesa'  inscription, 
line  14) ;  Hiph,  ^b\%\  (also  in  Elx.  a,  9  ^D^pVl  and  fern,  imperative  is  to  be  read 
for  ^3^5n1,  which  probably  arose  merely  through  confusion  with  the  following 
^?'*n);  imperfect '^^^,  but  in  the  ist  sing,  of  the  imperfect  consecutive  always 
^MkI  Lev.  a6,  13.  Amos  a,  11,  &c  Rarely,  and  almost  exclusively  in  the 
later  Books  or  in  poetry,  the  regular  inflexions  of  ^pn  are  also  found :  imperf, 
i^T\**  (Ps.  58,  9,  &c;  but  Ijjjnin  Ex.  9,  33.  Ps.  73,  9;  comp.  $  64.  a  and  h)\ 
^\^  Job  16,  aa,  also  MSia*  inscription,  line  14,  l^ilN;  infin.  "^T\  (Ex.  3,  19. 
Num.  23,  13  sq.  16  \  Eccles.  6,  8.  9),  imperative  plur.  \2?7\  Jer.  51,  50.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  perfect  Qal  is  always  ^jpn,  participle  ijph,  infinitive  absolute 
rfhn,  NiplCal  ?|^nj,  Pi^el  Tj^,  Hithpa*h  ^WlH,  so  that  a  ^  never  appears 
unmistakeably  as  the  first  radical.  The  usual  explanation  of  the  abo\e  forms 
is  nevertheless  based  on  a  supposed  obsolete  ^IT*-  It  is,  however,  more  correct 
to  regard  the  apparent  ^''D  forms  of  *]bn  with  Praetorius  (ZAIV.  ii.  310  sqq.) 
as  originating  with  the  Hiph*tl,  of  which  the  ground-form  hahltkh  became  hdltkh^ 
and  this  again,  on  the  analogy  of  the  imperfect  Qal  of  verbs  M'^fi,  hdltkh. 
This  kdlthh  bemg  referred  to  a  supposed  haulikh  (properly  hawltkK)  gave  rise 
to  new  formations  after  the  manner  of  verbs  1^'D. 

§  70.    Verbs  ^'d.    Second  Class,  or  Verbs  properly  ^''d, 
e.  g.  3ttJ  to  be  good.    Paradigm  L, 

Verbs  properly  '•"d  differ  from  verbs  I^'b  in  the  following^  points :        a 

1.  In  Qal  the  initial  Y6dh  never  suffers  aphaeresis  or  elision ;  hence 

the  infinitive  has  the  form  B^)*,  the  imperfect  3D>^,  }1?\  P3^  (in  patise 

PJ^),  also  written  ^P^,  &c. ;  and  so  always  with  a  tone-bearing  a  in  the 

second  syllable,  even  after  wctw  consec,  e.g.  ^2^,  except  K^^Gen.  9, 24, 

*  Comp.  above,  letter  /w,  second  note. 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  B^M  (=:  ^J^  Is.  27,  11,  which  with  its  fem. 
Ti^'S^  Gen.  8,  7,  is  the  only  example  of  an  infinitive  construct  Qal  of  these  verbs. 
No  example  of  the  imperative  Qal  is  found:  consequently  M^,  &c.  (m  Para- 
digm L  of  the  earlier  editions  of  this  Grammar),  are  only  inferred  from  the 
impeffect. 
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and  "^Jpn  Gen.  2,  7.  19,  unless  "^SJ  is  to  be  included  among  verbs  I'^D 
(comp.  "^jrtJ  Is.  43,  10). 

2.  \ci  HipKU  the  original  form  3^0jn  is  regularly  contracted  to  3^0^ 
(rarely  written  ^''DH,  MNn,  &c.) ;  imperfect  3*9tl,  39\^-  Instances  of 
the  uncontracted  form  are  T^2  Prov.  4^  25,  according  to  Barth 
(see  above,  §  67.  /),  an  example  of  an  i-imperfect  of  Qal^  since  the 
UipHU  is  otherwise  always  causative;  "^B^  {imperative)  Ps.  5,  9 
0*r/  (the'Ar'/>4^  requires  •^BhPl  according  to  the  form  of  verbs  l^'D; 
comp.  Is.  45,  2,  nehN  A?M.,  n?^35  ^r^,  comp.  Gen.  8,  17  Q'r^; 
D^J^pjp  I  Chron.  12,  2,  to  be  explained  as  a  denominative  from  POJ; 
fiT?J8  Hos.  7,  12  (§  24.^^  note);  but  perhaps  the  punctuation  here 
is  only  intended  to  suggest  another  reading  D^.E)!||. 

Rem.  I.  The  only  verbs  of  this  kind  are:  3^^  to  be gpod  {pnXy  in  the  imperfect 
Qal  and  in  HipJCtl;  in  ^k  perfect  Qal  DID,  a  verb  V'P,  is  used  faistcad),  pjj 
to  suck,  ygj  to  awakey  njT  to  form  (but  see  above,  letter  a),  ^^  Hiph'tl  b^p^H 
/tf  bewail,  'W^  to  be  straight,  right,  also  Bb^  (Arabic  ^^i^/jdf)  /^  ^  J>7  (but  HipKtl 
K'^S^n  3  Sam.  19,  6,  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  1''D ;  on  Is.  30,  5,  comp.  §  73.  x\ 
and  the  HiphHl  X'^^  (denominative  from  pDJ)  to  go  to  the  right, 

d  a.  In  some  examples  of  the  imperfect  HiphHl  the  preformative  has  been 
subsequently  added  to  the  contracted  form:  y^XS^  Job  24,  ai;  T^H  I**  '5»  *•  3« 
'^1  7  ;  ^J^III  Jer.  48,  31 ;  plur.  ^^j^  Hos.  7,  14,  comp.  Is.  65,  14.  Qim^i  and 
others  explain  the  above  forms  from  a  phonetic  interchange  of  Yddh  and  He, 
arising  front  the  unsyncopated  forms  7^|>^n^t  &c.  (comp.  Is.  53,  5).  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  suppose  that  tiie  r^ular  forms  Q^t)^,  ^r^  "Sfttt. 
originally  intended,  but  that  in  the  later  pronunciation  the  syllable  was  broken 
up  in  order  to  restore  artificially  the  preformative  which  had  become  merged 
in  the  first  radical. 

€  Isolated  anomalies  are :  perfect  HipKtl  ^TpXS^Tl^  Ezek.  36, 1 1  with  separating 
vowel  (for  ^raO'»n)  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  V^P ;  'impetfect  3'»p^  for  D^O^  i  Ki 
i>  47;  ^?9'*p  {imperfect  Qal  for  ^M^R)  Nah.  3,  8;  VipiTll  imperfect  HipKtl, 
Ex.  a,  9,  either  an  error  for  ^pj^rn,  or  an  irregular  shortening  of  the  first  syllable, 
caused  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  tone.  Similarly,  the  HipKtl  ppn  (from 
y^)  is  always  used  for  J^P^Q  from  }^.    On  Vip35  Nah.  i,  4,  see  §  69.  m. 

{  71.    Verbs  ^''d.     Third  Class,  or  Verbs  with  Yddh  assimilated. 

In  some  verbs  ^'d,  the  Yddh  (or  the  original  Watv)  does  not  quiesce 
in  the  preceding  vowel,  but  is  regarded  as  a  full  consonant,  and,  like 
NUn  'j  is .  assimilated  to  the  following   consonant     These   forms, 

*  These  verbs,  like  verbs  JK'P  (cf.  above,  note  on  §  67.  ^),  may  perhaps  have 
been  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  verbs  \"^, 
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therefore,  belong  properly  to  the  class  of  strong  verbs.  Assimilation 
invariably  takes  place  in  ysj  (prop,  yn)  /o  spread  under;  HipKU  P?n, 
Hoplial  WiJ;  r\T,to  hum,  imperfect  njp,  NipHal  niR,  HipHil  n^Vn 
(in  Is.  27,  4  also  nirryijt  is  to  be  read  with  Kdnig;  in  2  Sam.  14,  30 
the  Masora  has  rightly  emended  the  K^tkihh  irn^T^,  which  could 
only  be  the  1st  sing.  perf.  of  a  verb  I'^B,  to  the  imperative  rfin^l 
in  agreement  with  the  context  and  all  the  early  versions);  WJ,  HipKU 
^Tfn  to  place,  HopKil  ^SH ;  and  probably  also  in  the  forms  ordinarily 
derived  from  a?},  viz.  ajT?  {Niph'al),  a'»vn,  D^,  ^;  at  any  rate 
a  stem  ^  is  implied  by  the  Hithpdil  ^rnn ;  instead  of  the  anomalous 
ainiin  Ex.  2,  4  read  with  the  Samaritan  amni,  i.  e.  3?!'??1.  Besides 
the  common  form  we  find  once  pkM  in  Is.  44,  3  (from  p}^  to  pour) 
with  a  transitive  meaning,  beside  PJf^  intransitive,  i  Ki.  22,  35. 
Elsewhere  the  imperfect  consecutive  has  the  form  piW  Gen.  28,  18. 
35,  14.  &c.,  comp.  §  69.^^  where  also  other  forms  of  PSJ  are  given; 
"»y?!  and  "^StJ  (Is.  44,  12,  49,  8.  Jer.  i,  5  (tri\  from  ^T,  to  form, 
are,  however,  used  in  the  same  sense.  Comp.  also  Q*?^  Hos.  10, 10 ; 
^X^'  (^or  '^  according  to  §  47.  ^)  i  Sam.  6, 12 ;  *lbv  2  Chron.  31,  7 
(comp.  §  69.  ri)  and  "^^^  Is.  28,  16.  This  assimilation  is  found  only 
with  sibilants  (most  frequently  with  s)  except  in  the  case  of  fB?l 
I  Ki.  3, 15  (where,  however,  others  read  ftjl)  and  m  l^'Jjn  Gen.  40,  20. 
Ezek.  16,  5  (comp.  TCV^  verse  4),  infinitive  HopKal  of  ^/J  (comp. 

rT^5  69./). 

§  72.    F<fr^j  y^  (vulgo  Ty),  e.  g.  Wp  /<?  rw^  «/.    Paradigm  M, 

1.  According  to  §  67.  a  a  large  number  ef  monosyllabic  stems  were  a 
brought  into  agreement  with  the  trfliteral  form  by  a  strengthening, 
or  repetition,  of  the  second  radical,  i.  e.  of  the  consonantal  element 
in  the  stem.  In  another  large  class  of  stems  the  same  object  has  been 
attained  by  strengthening  the  vocalic  element.  The_grpujid-form 
.  used  for  these  verb^  is  not,  as  in  other  cases  (§  39.  a),  the  3rd  sing, 
wajr. /^/;/^£4.bu3t. always  ^^  .wfiniiivt  cqn^jruct  form  {§  39.  h),  the  H 
of  which  is  characteristic  also  of  the  imperative  and  of  the  imperfect 
indicative  QaL  These  stems  are  consequently  termed  verbs  l"j;  or 
more  correctly  (see  Rem.)  V^^ 

^  The  term  V^P  was  conseqaent  on  the  view  (formerly  accepted  in  this  Grammar) 
that  the  Wdw  (or  ">  in  the  case  of  verba  ^^)  in  these  stems  was  originally 
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b  2.  As  in  the  case  of  verbs  jr^'p,  the  monosyllabic  stem  of  verbs  ^^ 
generally  retains  the  vowel  which  would  have  been  required  in  the 
second  syllable  of  the  ordinary  strong  form,  since  this  belongs  essentially 
to  the  character  of  the  verbal  form  (§  43.  h;  §  67.  J>).  However,  it  is 
to  be  remarked:  (a)  that  the  vowel,  short  in  itself,  becomes  of 
necessity  long  in  an  open  syllable  as  weU  as  in  a  tone-bearing  closed 
uUima  (except  in  HopKal^  see  letter  cl),  e.  g.  3rd  sing,  masc,  per/.  Dg, 
fern,  nog,  plur,  ^,  but  in  a  closed  penultitna  TOp,  &c.* ;  (3)  that  in 
the  forms  as  we  now  have  them  the  lengthening  of  the  original  short 
vowel  sometimes  takes  place  irregularly.    Comp.  letter yi 

c  Intransitive  verbs  middle  E  in  the  perfect  Qal  have  the  form  np 
he  is  dead;  verbs  middle  OhsiVQ  the  form  "K^  luxiij  8^  he  was 
ashamed^,    Comp.  letters  n  to  r, 

consonantal.  This  view  seemed  especially  to  be  snpported  by  the  return  of  the 
IVdw  in  Pi' el  njj^,  the  1  usually  passing  into  ^  as  in  DJp,  cf.  Arabic  qdwwdmS), 
and  by  certain  forms  of  the  absolute  state  of  the  nouns  of  such  stems,  e.  g.  TS\'0 
death,  compared  with  T\XO  to  die.  Hence  in  explaining  the  verbal  forms  a  supposed 
stem  qawam  (in  verbs  >^^y  e.  g.  iayaf)  was  always  assumed,  and  D^^  was  referred 
to  an  oiig^zX  yaqwUm,  the  infinitive  absolute  trip  to  original  qawdm,  \AitpariicipU 
passive  D^  to  original  qawi^m.  It  must,  however,  l>e  admitted  :  (i)  that  forms 
like  *T[]^^  D$  (letter  ni)  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  latest  Books,  and  are  hence 
evidently  secondary  as  compared  with  the  pure  Hebrew  forms  DD^p,  &c. ;  (a)  that 
to  refer  the  verbal  forms  invariably  to  the  stem  D1^ ,  leads  in  many  cases  to  phonetic 
combinations  which  are  essentially  improbable,  whereas  the  assumption  of  original 
middle-vowel  stems  renders  a  simple  and  natural  explanation  almost  always 
possible.  These  VV  stems  are  therefore  to  be  rigidly  distinguished  from  the 
real  V^  stems  of  the  strong  form,  such  as  rn*^,  yi2,  &c.  (see  below,  letter^). 
As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  the  right  view  with  r^ard  to  V^  stems  was 
taken  by  Samuel  Hannagtd  (cf.  Bacher,  Leben  und  Werke  des  Abulwalidj  p.  16), 
recently  by  Bottcher  {Lehrbuch,  §  ma),  and  especially  by  Miiller  and  Stade 
(see  above,  p.  182,  note)  with  regard  both  to  Vy  and  JK'P  verbs. 

*  In  Aramaic,  however,  always  JHtDP ;  also  in  Hebrew  Grammars  before  Qim^ 
^ <  <  '■  t  "▼ 

rnD^,  ^rip^y  &c.  are  found,  but  in  our  editions  of  the  Bible  this  occurs  only  in 

pause,  e.g.  ^JIDp^  Mic  7,  8,  XO^  a  Ki.  7,  3.  4. 

*  According  to  Stade  {Grammatik,  %  385.  e  and/)  the  ^  m  DD  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  diphthong  (from.tfi,  which  aroie  from  the  union  of  the  vowel  f,  the  sign  of  the 
intransitive,  with  the  d(  of  the  root),  and  likewise  the  ^  in  "riM>  &c.  (from  au). 
But  6  (from  au)  could  not,  by  §  36.  /,  remain  in  a  closed  pennltima  (iPI^,  &c.) ; 
consequently  the  0  of  these  forms  can  only  be  tone- long,  i.  e.  due  to  lengthening 
of  an  original  H,  and  similarly  the  /  of  HD  to  lengthening  of  an  original  {.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  J  in  t^\^^  '^t\m^  13^21  is  always,  and  in  IC^ 
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8.  In  the  imperfect  Qal,  perfect  NipKal  and  throughout  HipHfl  and  d 
UopKal  the  short  vowel  of  the  preformatives  in  an  open  syllable  before  ( 
the  tone  is  changed  into  the  corresponding  lone-long-j^wel.  In  Qal 
and  NipKal  the  original  a  is  the  basis  oftfieform  and  not  ihe  / 
attenuated  from  a  (§  67.  h;  but  cf.  also  below,  letter  h  on  B^I), 
hence  DVJ  for  yaqHm;  D^J  for  ndqSm;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
perfect HipH (I  DT?n  for hfqfm;  participle  DT?9  (on  the  Sere  cf.  letters); 
perfect  HopKal  Dpn  for  hHqatn, 

A  vowel  thus  lengthened  before  the  tone  is  naturally  changeable  and  becomes  € 
vocal  S'wd  when  the  tone  is  moved  forward,  c.  g.  WTMD^  Ae  will  kill  him;  so  also 
in  the  3rd  plur,  imperfect  Qal  with  Nihi  paragogic;  fVi^  (without  Ntin  Vl^). 
The  wholly  abnormal  scriptio  plena  of  ^  m  "^^'•nn  Jer.  2,  1 1  (beside  "^^n  in  the 
same  verse)  should,  with  Konig,  be  emended  into  *^^^n ;  the  incorrect  repetition 
of  the  interrogative,  however,  necessarily  led  to  the  form  being  pointed  as  perfect 
instead  of  imperfect, — Only  in  HoplCcU  is  the  i2  retained  throughout  as  an  unchange- 
able vowel,  when  it  has  been  introduced  by  an  abnormal  lengthening  for  the 
tone-long  J  (as  in  the  Hoph*al  of  verbs  W)' 

4.  The  cases  of  unusual  vowel  lengthening  mentioned  in  letter  3  are :  f 
imperfect  Qal  X)^  (also  in  Arabic  ydqUmu)^  but  jussive  with  normal 
lengthening  (§  48.^),  b{)J,  with  retraction  of  the  tone  DgJ  (j^^^^)y 
D55  On  pause  D}?J1);  imperatives^;  the  normal  lengthening  of  the  H 
occurs  in  the  2nd  plur,  fern,  ^TJ^^,  since,  according  to  §  26./,  u  cannot 
be  retained  in  a  closed  penultima;  infinitive  construct  D^.  In  HipHfl 
the  lengthening  of  the  original  r  to  /  (D^(?n,  imperfect  D''iJJ,y«j«zF^DgJ, 
with  retraction  of  the  tone  Dj^,  Di^.)  exactly  agrees  with  the  analogy 
of  the  strong  verb  (comp.  §  63.  <i). 

The  following  forms  require  special  consideration :  the  participle  g 
Qal  D5  >s  to  be  traced  to  the  ground-form  with  d  unobscured,  Arab. 
qdtil^  §  9.  ^,  and  §  50.  h.  The  analogous  form  qdim  \  after  absorption 
of  the  /,  became  D^,  owing  to  the  predominating  character  of  the  d. 
The  unchangeableness  of  the  d  {plur,  CtDg,  constr.  "^j  &c.)  favours 
this  explanation. 


3rd  plur,  perfect^  nearly  always  (the  instances  are  1 1  to  2)  written  defectively. 
Forms  like  HB^,  )B^,  rtte,  &c.  are  therefore  to  be  treated  as  orthographic 
licences. 

'  So  in  Arabic  (prop,  qltfm,  since  the  two  vowels  are  kept  apart  by  the  insertion 
of  an  K,  comp.  Aram.  Dfe<^) ;  but  also  contracted,  as  Uk,  Mr,  for  Wtk,  &c  (comp. 
Wright's  Gramm,  of  the  Arabic  Language,  and  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  164). 
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In  the  imperfect  Qal,  besides  the  forms  with  original  H  (now  H)  there 
are  also  forms  with  original  a.  This  a  was  lengthened  to  J,  and  then 
further  obscured  to  6;  hence  especially  fcto  (toj),  fcfajl,  &c.,  from  the 
perfect  KB  A^  ^oj  f(?/w^.  In  the  imperfects  ^^\  and  Btaj  from 
the  intransitive  perfects  "^^K,  tfa  (see  above,  letter  r),  most  probably 
also  in  Vlkj;  2  Ki.  12,  9,  rtKl  Gen.  34,  t5  from  an  unused  nw  /^ 
consent^  and  perhaps  in  D«15IV  i  Sam.  4,  5,  &c,  as  in  the  cases  noticed 
in  §  63.  e  and  especially  §  67. »,  the  ^  of  the  preformative  is  lengthened 
from  i  (which  is  attenuated  from  the  original  a)  and  thus  yL-hH^ 
became  yf-ddi,  and  finally  yi^bSh  Finally  the  Niph.  Dipj  {nd-gdm)y 
imperfect  trtpj  from  yhinqdm  (§  51.  a)  ^yiqqam^  arises  ki  the  same 
way  from  the  obscuring  of  a  lengthened  from  a. 

6.  In  the  perfect  N^Kal  and  HipKil  a  \  is  inserted  before  the 
afformatives  beginning  with  a  consonant  in  the  ist  and  2nd  persons 
and  ^—  regularly  in  the  imperfect  Qal,  sometimes  also  in  the  imperfect 
HipHU,  before  the  termination  nj  (see,  however,  the  Rem.).  As  in 
verbs  y^'y  (§  67.  </)  these  separating  vowels  serve  as  an  artificial  opening 
of  the  preceding  syllable,  in  order  that  it  may  retain  its  long  vowel ; 
in  the  perfect  HipKfly  however,  before  the  \  instead  of  the  f  an  /  is 
somewhat  frequently  found  ^  (as  a  normal  lengthening  of  the  original  ^), 
especially  after  waw  consecutive,  Deut.  4,  39.  30,  i,  as  well  as  before 
the  afiformatives  DH  and  Vi  or  before  suffixes,  Deut..  22,  a.  i  Sam.  6, 8. 
I  Ki.  8,  34.  £zek.  34,  4.  For  in  all  these  cases  the  tone  is  removed 
from  the  S  to  the  following  syllable,,  and  this  forward  movement  of  the 
tone  produces  at  the  same  time  a  weakening  of  the  /  to  e;  thus  D^pn, 
rtO^pn  (or  'pn),.  but  Ijb^in,  &c.,  Ex.  26,  30,  &c.;  Deut  4,  39.  Num. 
18,  26  (comp.,  however,  ^wKJ.  Mic.  5,  4).  In  the  same  way  in  the 
1st  per s.  sing,  of  the  perfect  NipKal  the  6  before  the  separating  vowel 
is  always  modified  to  H  (^rfoyj);  comp.  letter  z;.  In  ^t  imperfect 
Qal  and  HipKil  the  separating  vowel  ^—  always  bears  the  tone 

Without  the  separating  vowel  and  consequently  with  the  tone-long  J  and  ^instead 
of  la  and  /  we  find  in  imperfect  Qal  HjabTI  (see  %  76.  g) ;  ,}DHn  Ezek.  16,  55 
(also  nj^S^C^  in  the  same  vene);  Hjlil^ni  i  Sam.  7,,  14  (comp.  Ezek.  35,  9  Q^ri; 


1  DTl^^t^ni  I  Sam.  6,  7  (comp.  a  Chron.  6,  25)  could  only  be  an  orthographic 
licence  for  ^3B^ ;  periiaps,  however,  ^^I^TTS  was  originally  intended. 
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on  the  K*thtbh  njSB^JPI  comp.  above,  note  on  $  69.  ^) ;  nyiitiPI  1  Sam.  14,  27  from 
■rtK  {K^thtbh  njKnri  they  saw,  see  $  75.  w);  inHiphHl,  e.g.  riBjn  Ex.  ao,  25, 
also  ^rrtB^jn  Job  31, 31 ;  ^W'^Orn  Jer.  aa,  26;  n^St^  Job  ao,  10;  with  a  separating 
vowel,  e.g.  ni^K^a''*  ^^'  7»  3®  ^"*  ^^'  ^ghSl  without  ^  occurs  in  the  imperfect 
Qal  in  Hin^DFl  Ezek.  13,  19.  Zech.  i,  17;  and  in  HipKtl  Mic.  a,  12 :  the  DageS 
in  the  Nin  is,  with  Baer,  to  be  rejected  in  all  three  cases  according  to  the  best 
authorities.  Wholly  abnormal  is  H^^P^  Jer.  44,  25,  probably  an  erroneous 
transposition  of  D^  (for  H^^Dpri),  unless  it  originates  from  an  incorrect  spelling 

njD^gn  or  njDTjri, 

6.  The  tone  as  in  verbs  y^^y  (comp.  $  67.  ^)  is  also  retained  in  vei^s  / 
Vy  before  the  afformatives  n__,  ^,  ^._,  generally  on  the  stem-syllable ; 
thus  nog  (but  also  ^p  »1|a  a  Ki.  19,  21,  probably  for  the  sake  of 
rhythmical  uniformity  with  the  following  ^p  nj^ ;  after  wow  consecutive 
rOB^  Is.  23,  17);  «Dg  (but  also^,  comp.  Is.  38,  7.  29,  9.  Nah.  3, 18. 
Ps.  76,6.  Lam.  4, 18;  ^rjl.  I  Sam.  8, 11 ;  so  especially  before  a  follow- 
ing K,  cf.  §  49./,  Num.  13,  32 ;  ^1  Is.  19,  i;  before  y,  Lam.  4,  14); 
^Wpn,  ^OVJ,  but  before  a  sufix  or  vj\ih  NUn  paragogic  t3ttD^  2  Chron. 
28,  15;  pOVJ  Deut.  33,  II,  i&c. 

7.  The  formation  of  the  conjugations  Pt'Hy  Pu' al  znd  HithpcCel  is,  m 
strictly  speaking,  excluded  hy  the  nature  of  verbs  ^^^_„It  is  only  in 
the  latest  Books  that  we  find  a  few  secondary  fnrmafinns,  prohahly,. 
borrowed  from  Ar^mair,  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  f  y  (with  consonantal 

1,  see  below,  letter  gg)\  e.g.  the  PC  el  ^i?  to  surroundy  Ps.  119,  61, 
and  with  change  of  1  to  \  ^5$,  infinitive  D*B  Esth.  9,  31.  32,  &c., 
from  DV;  Dnajm  Dan.  i,  10  from  3^n  to  be  guilty.  The  Hithpdel 
^*©?rj  Josh.  9,  12,  which  belongs  to  the  older  language,  is  probably 
a  denominative  from  W.  On  the  other  hand  the  otherwise  less 
common  conjugation  Pi'M  (properly  Pa* lei,  see  §  55.  //),  with  its 
passive  and  reflexive,  is  usually  employed  la  the  sensfi  -  of  PUjl^  and 
as  a  substitute  for  it,  e.  g.  DOV>  from  qdmem  with  obscuring  of  a  to  ^ 
(comp.  §  55.^)  to  set  up  from  DV;  ^nto  to  slaughter,  i  Sam.  14,  13. 
17,  51.  2  Sam.  I,  9,  from  H^;  DOil  /(?  ^^tra//,  passive  DOVl  from  DTi; 
reflexive  ">'!l^^n  /(?  j/rr  «/  oneself  (comp.  ">^J^?  Job  17,  8  in  pause") 
from  "W ;  reciprocal  K'?^*?  /(?  3^  ashamed  before  one  another^  Gen.  2,  25. 
The  conjugation  Pil0._i^^^f)  k.less.  common,  e.g.  /Dpt)  /(?  ^r/ 
azt'oy  from  iw ;  "ipTp  /<?  destroy  from  '^. 
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Remarks. 
L    On  Qal, 

ft  I.  Of  vetbs  middle  E  and  0,  in  which,  as  in  the  strong  verb,  the  perfect  and 
participle  have  the  same  form  (§  50.  a)  the  following  are  the  only  examples: 
no  he  is  dead,  /em.  rUTD,  and  masc,  nriD  (comp.  $  44.^;  $  66.  A) ;  ist  sifig,  ^TO, 
^9PJ  (*v^  i^  P^u^^f  Gen.  19,  19) ;  plur,  V)D,  ist  /tf/J.  UMD,  in  pame  00^ ; 
•13  it  JUetk  away.  Is.  17,  11;  }ffo.  he  wets  ashamed^  WC^,  ^M^,  ^^,  ^C'S; 
"rtK  1/  has  shone,  plur,  T^ ;  3to  /t?  3^  ^ijwrf,  13l5.  Participles  flD  tf  <&«/  »«»» 
{^lur.  CTTO,  ^no) ;  D^C^  ashamed,  Ezek.  32,  30. 

^  Isolated  anomflliiM  in  the  perfect  are :  T^&\  (with  the  original  ending  of  the/ww. 
for  rOBh)  Eiek.  46,  17  (see  $  44-/);  PPJ  Is.  a6,  x6  (A^iiii  paragogic  with  the 
/^i/^r/  elsewhere  only  in  Dent  8,  3.  16).— In  ^£  i  Sam.  25,  8  (for  ^3K3  from  KiS) 
the  M  has  been  dropped  contrary  to  custom.  In  ^HfSi  Jer.  27,  t 8  (instead  of  %01) 
the  Mnsora  seems  to  point  to  the  imperfect  Vfa^  which  is  what  would  be  expected ; 
as  YSdh  precedes,  it  is  perhaps  simply  a  scribal  error. 

/  The  form  D^  occurs  (cf.  %  9.  b)  with  K  in  the  perfect,  DKg  Hos.  10,  14,  also  in 
the  participles  DKJ  softly,  Jud.  4,  21,  }^VC\  poor,  2  Sam.  la,  i.  4,  Ppov.  10,  4, 
plur.  13,  23;  D^DKe^  doing  despite  unto,  Ezek.  38,  34.  26;  fem,  16,  57;  also  in 
Zech.  14,  10  motn  is  to  be  read  with  Ben-Naj^tali  for  ilDKn.  On  the  analogy 
of  participles  of  verbs  middle  0  (like  D^^^,  see  above)  W^p  occurs  for  W^ 
2  Ki.  16,  7  and  even  with  a  transitive  meaning  tfO  occuUam,  Is.  25,  7 ;  D^Otel 
Zech.  10, 5.  Participle  passive,  ytO  circumcised;  but  !I^D  a  backslider,  Prov.  14, 14, 
and  rniD  put  aside.  Is.  49,  ai  (cf.  Jer.  17,  13  ^rf),  are  verbal  adjectives 
of  the  form  qatW  (§  50./),  not  passive  participles.  For  D^K^n  hcutening, 
Num.  3a,  17,  read  D^K^CP)  as  in  Ex.  13,  18. 

g       a.  With  imperfects  ia^^  th^r^  are.  almp^t  a^^ys.  t^e  coiresppndin^  iw^a/iw_ 

and  infinitive  construct  in  i^^  as  D^pV>  »»«/^C<l^ffit*Dj4i'2A'''X«z^J35pX*lso  defectively 

written  Dp^j  Dp) ;  but  with  B?^T  he  threshes  (infin.  }g^l)  the  imperative  ^^ 
{fem.)  occurs  in  Mic.  4,  13 ;  wiUi  DW  it  slippeth,  the  infinitive  DID  (Ps.  38,  17. 
46,  3) ;  comp.  Prt3  (also  TO)  NunL  11,  35  and  yb  Is.  7,  a  (elsewhere  J^)  with  the 
imperfects  TOJ  and  J^J;  rty^  Is.  30,  a;  a^Bf  Josh.  2,  16;  D^l  Ezek.  10,  17 
(vers.  16  tPTi). 

r      Where  the  imperfect  has  ^  the  imperative  and  ififimtiv^  Also  have.  iJLi  thRs. 

imperfect  K^aj  (t(n^),  infinitive,  &c.,  KiS  or  ifa  * ;  n«^1  a  Sam.  a,  3a,  n^  r^^^  . 

B'^ai,  Bna,  &c,— OlpJ  job  8, 14  (if  it  be  a  verb  at  all  and  not  rather  a  substantive) 
is  formed  on  the  analc^  of  verbs  P^,  since  the  imperfect  of  O^  appears  as  D^^ 
in  Ps.  95,  10.  On  the  other  hand  |^B^  (as  if  from  t^p)  occurs  as  imperfect 
of  B^  (^'D),  on  the  analogy  of  Ktaj,  &c.  The  imperfect  |h^,  with  6,  Gen.  6,  3 
probably  in  the  sense  of  to  rule,  to  govern  has  no  corresponding  perfect,  and  is 

*  In  I  Ki.  14,  I  a  (HtCba  before  a  genitive),  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt:  read 
with  Klostermann  afte/the  LXX  T|Kba. 
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perhaps  intendonally  differentiated  from  the  common  verb  )^  fc  judge  (from 

?**?,  ^'W-    Or  can  jiT  be  'vl  jussive  after  t(i)  (c£  $  109.  ^0  ?    Similarly  rtm  t^^J 

nr?)  ^?^  might  be  taken  as  a  case  of  a  jussive  after  t(7,  with  irregular  scriptio 

plena  (as  in  Jud.  i(J,  30),  in  Dent  7,  16.  13,  9.  19,  13.  ai.  35,  la.  Ezek.  5,  11. 

7,  4.  9.   8,  18.  9,  10.     But  perhaps  in  all  these  cases  DVtTl  fe^  was  originally 

intended,  as  in  Is.  13,  18.  Jer.  ai,  7.     The  infinitive  absolute  always  has  6^ 

e.g.«MpJ  Dip  Jer.  44,  29. 

<         < 

3.  In  the  imperative  with  afformatives  (^O^,  ^D^)  ^«  tO"c  ^  on  the  stem   S 

syllable;  comp.,  however,  ^HP  Jnd.  5,  la  intentionally  varied  from  ^HP;    also 

^^  Zech.  13,  7  and  Is.  51,  9  beside  ^^3  ^^;   ^^J  Zech.  9,  9;  ^tf  Is.  ai,  a, 

^5lS^  Ps.  1 16,  7  likewise  for  rhythmical  reasons.      So  also  the  lengthened  form, 

as  rD^  Jer.  3,  la    Ps.  7,  8,  and  xVf^  verse  7.    But  if  an  K,  n  or  P  follows  in 

dose  connexion,  the  lengthened  imperative  usually  has  the  form  n^p>  A:c.\ 

in  order  to  avoid  a  hiatus,  e*g.  Jud.  4,  18.  Ps.  8a,  8;  hence  also  before  rrtn\ 

Q^ri perpetuum  ^3*T|5  ($  17),  e.  g.  Ps.  3,  8.  7,  7  HD^  (comp.,  however,  in  the  same 

<  ' <  <  _^  <. 

verse  rn^  before  K;  HD^p  Ps.  44,  ?7,  and  riDTI  Ps.  57,  6.  la,  before  y;  rOp 

before  K  Jer.  40,  5,  and  before  n  a  Sam.  15,  27^,  and  even  before  ")  Ps.  43,  i. 
74,  a  a  and  elsewhere  ^na^'l). 

4,  In  the  jussive,  besides  the  form  D^  (see  above,  letter  /),  Dip  also  occurs  t 
(as  subjunctive,  Eccles,  la,  4;  3lD3  Ps.  80,  19  may  also,  with  Delitzsch,  be 
regarded  as  a  voluntative),  incorrectly  ymtXtn  plene,  and  tjjp^  (Gen.  37,  31 ;  comp. 
Jud.  6,  18.  Prov.  9,  4.  i6\  which,  however,  is  only  orthographically  different 
from  D^  (comp.  Is.  46,  6).  In  the  imperfect  consecutive  (DPJl,  in  pause  DpJI, 
see  above,  letter  /)  if  there  be  a  guttural  or  1  in  the  last  syllable,  d  often  takes  the 
place  of  d,  e.  g.  ru*^  and  he  rested;  VJ*1  and  it  was  moved;  "^pjl  and  he  turned 
aside,  Jud.  4,  18.  Ruth  4,  i  (different  only  in  meaning  from  IIiph'tl'\^\  and  he 
removed,  Gen.  8,  13);  IJJI  a  Ki.  5,  33.  17,  5  (but  also  n^JI  both  from  "»^3  to 
sojourn,  and  ^^  to  fear) ;  P|p>^  (to  be  distinguished  from  P|yj\  a«^  he  flew, 
Is.  6,  6)  and  h^  was  weary,  Jud.  4,  ai.  i  Sam.  14,  a8.  31.  a  Sam.  ai,  15,  but 
probably  in  all  these  cases  f|551  for  ^S^  from  5|^  is  intended.    On  the  other 

hand,  in  an  open  syllable  always  »pjl,  tWDjl,  &c      On  DipKI  (D^KI),  see 
$49-'- 

Examples  of  the  full  plural  ending  p  with  the  tone  (see  above,  letter  /)  are     W 
JVIGH  Gen.  3,  3.  4 ;  pOtt^  Ps.  104,  7 ;  pir»^  Joel  a,  4,  7.  9. 

II.    On  Niph*al. 

5.  The  form  of  the  ist  sing,  perf  ^nwP?,  which  frequently  occurs  (^rhOJ,    V 
^nhlD?),  serves  as  a  model  for  the  and  sing.  ^ii^P^,  Htopj,  and  the  1st  plur, 
^At^2  given  in  the  paradigm,  although  no  instances  of  these  forms  are  found ; 

*  Comp.  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Ps.  3,  8. 
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but  of  the  2nd  piur,  the  only  examples  found  have  S  (not  ^),  viz.  OnMfiJ  yi  have 
been  scattered,  Ezek.  ii,  17.  ao,  34.  41,  and  QhbpO  (Md ye  shall  loathe  yourselves , 
£zek.  so,  43.  36,  31. — To  the  f  (instead  of  d)  of  the  preformative  may  be  tnuxd 
the  petfeci  "rtyj  Zech.  a,  17  (analogous  to  the  perfect  and  participle  tUdJ,  see 
below,  letter ^^),  imperfect  TijTj  ^*^^  yi"^- — The  infinitive  construct  B^n  occurs 
in  Is.  35,  10 ;  in  *\lKp  Job  33,  30,  the  Masora  assnmes  the  syncope  of  the  H 
(for  niKTjb)  ;  bnt  probably  "rtH^  {Qal)  is  intended  (see  %  51.  /)  — ^toj  Is.  14,  31, 
irtDJ  Is.  ^9,  13  are  to  be  regarded  as  infinitives  absolute. 

ni.    On  HiphHl,  HopKal,  and  PVlil 

W  6.  Examples  of  ^t  perfect  without  a  separating  vowel  (see  above,  letter  k)  are  : 
riRSn ,  &c.  (see  further,  S  76.  ^ ;  HTipn  (from  n^)  for  hemdlh-td  (comp.  (  ao.  a, 
and  such  cases  as  nnDH  3rd  fern,  perfect  HipKtl  from  H^D  or  Jl^D  i  KL  ai,  i%\ 
USn  1st  piur.  perfect  ffiph*tl  from  IfO  a  Chron.  39,  19),  even  DTipn  ((  37.  j) 
Num.  17,  6,  and  elsewhere;  c£  a  Sam.  13,  a8,  also  \Wt\\  Ex.  i,  16,  and 
n^^ipni.  Hos.  a,  5;  but  elsewhere^  with  wdw  consecutive  ^J^HI  Is.  14,  30; 
comp.  ^^bon^  Is.  16,  13,  and  rifi^*n  Ex.  2%  24,  and  elsewhere. — ^In  these  cases 
the  e  of  the  first  syllable  is  retained  in  the  secondary  tone ;  dsewhere  in  the  second 
syllable  before  the  tone  it  becomes  — -  (i  Chron.  15,  la,  8cc.)  or  more  fre- 
quently —  ^  and  in  the  syllable  before  the  antepenultima  it  is  necessarily  --- 
(eg.  ^nbpn^  Gen.  6,  18).  Before  a  suffix  in  the  3rd  sing;  masc,  (except  Gen. 
40,  13)  and  fern.,  and  in  the  ^rd pbir.,  the  vowel  of  the  initial  syllable  is  J^a^eph- 
S*ghdlf  in  the  other  persons  always  ffateph-Pathalj^  (Konig) ;  on  f JlbpH  a  KL  9,  a. 
Ps.  89, 44,  comp.  Ex.  19,  33.  Num.  31,  28.  Deut.  4,  39.  aa,  a.  30,  i.  Ezek.  34,  4, 
and  above,  letter  t. 

X  As  in  verbs  V'V  with  n  for  their  first  radical  ($  67.  w)  all  the  forms  of  *1^ 
Ex.  19,  a3,  &C.,  and  l^y  Is.  41,  35.  45,  13,  take  Pathah  in  these  conjugations 
instead  of  __,  The  irregular  D^JTliSt^ni  Zech.  10,  6  has  evidently  arisen  from 
a  combination  of  two  different  readings,  viz.  D^JHSS^HI  (from  ^SO^)  and  D^nbC^HI 
(from  aH5^ :  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. — On  B^3h  and  B^lrtn  as  a  (metaplastic) 
perfect  Hiph^tl  of  B^ ,  cf.  $  78. 

y  7.  In  the  imperative^  besides  the  short  form  DgH  (on  DB^H  Is.  44,  a  a  with  Silluq, 
comp.  %  39.  q;  bnt  in  Ezek.  ai,  35  for  3B^  the  infinitive  3tS^  is  to  be  read) 
the  lengthened  form  iW|Jn  is  also  found.  With  suffix  ^?DT?n,  &c  The 
impercUive  K^DiJ  Jer.  17,  18  is  irr^[ular  (for  K^n  Gen.  43,  16);  perhaps  tT^H 
(as  in  I  Sam.  ao,  40;  comp.  a  Ki.  8,  6)  is  intended,  or  it  was  originally  HK^Iin. 

Z  In  the  infinitive  syncope  of  the  H  occurs  in  tTIl^  Jer.  39,  7.  a  Chron.  31, 10 
(for  K^?n|)) ;  n__/wf.  is  added  hi  HBjn^  Is.  30,  a8;  comp.  Esth.  a,  18  and  the 
analogous  infinitive  ffaph'el  in  Biblical  Aramaic,  Dan.  5,  ao. — As  infinitive 
absolute  ppH  occurs  in  Ezek.  7,  14  (perh.  also  Jos.  4,  3.  Jer.  10,  33). — The 
participles  have  e  as  the  vowel  of  the  preformative,  like  verbs  yy.  On  ^DD 
a  Sam.  5,  a,  &c.  (in  K*thtbh\  see  $  74.  ^. 
aa  On  the  shortened  forms  of  the  imperfect  (DgJ,  D^,  but  always  KJJ))  see  above, 
letter/.    If  the  final  radical  be  a  guttural  or  *1  the  last  syllable  generally  has 
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PaihaJ!^  (as  in  Qal)y  eg.  fH^  he  smells,  i  Sam.  a6,  19;  ITTJI  Gen.  8,  ai ;  "^pjl  aiwf 
he  took  away,  Gen.  8, 13.  The  ist  sing,  of  the  imperfect  consecutive  commonly 
has  the  fonn  3*?^  Neh.  a,  ao,  less  frequently  the  form  3g?K1  Jos.  14,  7;  I^KI 
I  Ki.  3)  4a  and  elsewhere.  For  (|Dfe|t  Zeph.  i,  a  (after  ^bt(t)  and  in  verse  3,  read 
^pk  from  ^pK,  on  the  analogy  of  IDK  $  68,^;  similarly  in  Jer.  8, 13  DfiDk 
instead  of  DD^DK. 

In  the  impetfut  PVtel  the  tone  is  moved  backwards  before  a  following  tone-    bb 
syllable,  but  without  a  shortening  of  the  vowel  of   the  final  syllable;   e.g. 
^ta  DfrtlTl  Prov.  14,  34;  ^  v^nn  Job  35»  14;  comp.  also  ^2  fJ.^rU?  Job  30.  ao; 
always  in  principal  pause;    on  the  Metheg  with  Sere,   comp.  §  16./,  7. — As 
participle  Hop fCal  S^tDil  occurs  in  close  connexion,  Gen.  43,  la  ;  comp.  §  65.  </. 

Peculiar  contracted  forms  of  PVtel  (unless  they  are  transitives  in  Qal)  are  CC 
^J?!l  Jol>  3i>  J5»  ^1^  41  >  2,  yjUMpi  Is.  64,  6  for  ^Sjbp..  &c.;  also  DDnn 
Job  17,  4  for  DDDTJn. — In  Is.  15,  5  riyj?^  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  Pilpel 
^?TS^»  the  &  after  the  loss  of  the  ^  having  been  lengthened  to  a,  which  has  then 
been  changed  into  the  obscure  6, — The  strange  form  ?|^Dlpn3  Ps.  139,  ai  cannot 
(according  to  §  5a.  j)  be  explained  as  a  participle  with  the  ID  omitted,  but  must 
be  emended  to  'priD3. 

rV.    In  General, 

8.  TTiejrerbs_yyjire  primarily  related  to  the  verbs  ^^  (§  67),  which  dd 
were  also  origipally  hi1itpral|  so  that  it  is  especially  necessary  in  analyzing 
them  to  pay  attention  to  the  differences  between  the  inflexion  of  the  two 
classes.  Several  forms  *\re  CTflCtlY  t^**  ga??]*?  M  bfiilla.,e.g.  imperfect  Qal  and 
HiplCtl  with  wcm)  consecutive,  the  whole  of  Hoph*al,  the  Pi*lel  of  verbs  ^^y, 
and  the  Pffel  of  verbs  VV]  see  §  67. «.  Owing  to  this  close  relation,  verbs  V'^y 
sometimes  have  forms  which  follow  the  analogy  of  verbs  Vy,  e.  g.  perfect  Qal  t3 

he  has  despised  (from  ^3,  as  if  from  Tt3)  Zech.  4,  10,  TO  (for  niD)  he  hath  daubed. 
Is.  44,  18;  perfect  NipKal  -ijDJ  Jer.  48, 11  (for  ntoj  from  "WD,  as  if  from  -i^D). 
The  same  explanation  equally  applies  to  HDjip^  Job  10,  i  for  Htdj^^  (comp.  $  67.  dd) 
'-rS)^^'^  from  0V>  aii<i  ^\  Ezek.  6,  9  (for  \dp\i\  ^D^J  Ezek.  10,  17  and 
%>*^5  verse  15;  ^hrj  {imperative")  Num.  17,  10;  3p^  Mic.  2,  6;  Hi pVtl  perfect 
inn  Is.  18,  5  fortnn  (comp.  $  39.  ^),  wWch  is  for  VVX\  from  rri.  On  the  other 
hand  the  imperfects  ^p^  Ezek.  48, 14  (unless  it  be  intended  for  "^D^,  comp.  Ps.  15, 4) 
and  ns^  Hab.  a,  3  are  to  be  regarded  according  to  §  109.  i,  simply  as  rhythmically 
shortened  forms  of  ytS^  and  n^B^ . 

•  T  -      •  T 

9.  In  common  with  verbs  y"y  (§  67.  g)  verbs  V'y  sometimes  have  in  NipKal  ee 
and  Hiph'al  the  quasi-Aramaic  formation,  by  which,  instead  of  the  long  vowel 
under  the  preformative,  they  take  a  short  vowel  with  Dage'i  forte  in  the  following 
consonant;  this  variety  is  frequently  found  even  along  with  the  ordinary  form, 
e.g.  n^DH  to  incite,  imperfect  n^p2  (also  n^pn,  H^DJ);  ^^DPI,  imperfect  y^Bl 

to  remove  (from  ^^),  also  Hoph*al  ^DH  Is.  59,  14  (on  Dj^H  comp.  §  39.  g) ; 
sometimes  with  a  difference  of  meaning,  as  ITjn  to  cause  to  rest\  but  ITSH 

^  As  the  passive  of  this  HipKtl  we  should  expect  the  Hoph*al  rU^H,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  read  for  V^X\  in  Lam.  5,  5. 

P 
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{imperfect  Pl^r,  consecutive  n|5  Gen.  39,  16;  imperative  n|n,//«r.  ^T^tS)  to  set 
down;  for  nn^|iTl  (Baer,  Ginsburg  '3nij  Zech.  5,  11  (which  at  any  rate  could 
only  be  explained  as  an  isolated  passive  of  Hiph*tl  on  the  analogy  of  the  Biblical 
Aramaic  DD^pn  Dan.  7,  4)  we  should  probably  read  HrPJrn  with  Klostcnnann 
and  the  LXX^in  Dan.  8,  11  the  K*thtbh  tl'nr\  is  hitended  for  2l perfect  Hiph*tL 
The  same  distinction  in  meaning  is  also  noticeable  between  ppj  ^<^  spend  the  nighty 
to  remain ^  but  p^2  Ex.  16,  7  (fri  {KHhtbh  rt?9;  on  the  contrary,  verse  a 
K^ththh  \y^fl,  q^ri  0^^),  participle  \hQ  Ex.  16,  8.  Num.  14,  27.  17,  ao,  to  he 
stubborn f  obstinate:  in  the  latter  sense  from  the  form  ppj  only  JJJ1  is  found,  Ex.  17, 3. 
Other  examples  are  Niph*al  7IIM  he  was  circumcised.  Gen.  17,  a6sq.;  participle 
34,  a  a  (from  7^,  not  7QI) ;  '\SVl  he  is  waked  up,  Ztc\i,  a,  17  (see  above,  letter  v) ; 
ffiph'd  n^y^n  Lam.  i,  8 ;  X(ffl  Prov.  4.  ai. 

ff  Perhaps  the  same  explanation  applies  to  some  forms  of  verbs  first  guttural  with 
Dag^  forte  implicitumy  which  others  derive  dififerently  or  would  emend, 
e.g.  B^nrh  for  B^nni  and  she  hastened  (from  K'^n)  Job  31,  5;  0^  (another 
reading  BJ^,  Djril  1  Sam.  15,  19.  as,  14  (14,  3a  Q^ri)  from  D^y  or  0^]^  to  fly 
ai  anything.  Both,  as  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  would  be  correct  apocopcUed 
imperfects  from  PIB^  and  noy  ^/\  hut  these  stems  only  occur  with  a  wholly 
different  meaning. 

gg  10.  Verbs  with  a  consonantal  Waw  for  their  second  radical,  are  inflected 
throughout  like  the  strong  form,  provided  the  first  or  third  radical  is  not  a  weak 
letter,  e.  g.  ^in,  imperfect  IW  to  be  white;  J^J,  imperfect  PIJ^  to  expire;  ITVI  to  be 
wide;  m^  to  cry;  PTel  b\yil  imperfect  bx^,  to  act  wichedly ;  Hjy  to  bend,  Hithpdel 
n^ynn  to  tend  oneself;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  verbs  which  are  at 
the  same  time  n"7,  e.  g.  rtt^,  Pi^el  njV  to  command,  njjj  to  wait,  rttl  to  drink, 
IVcl  7\V\  (on  IjjnK  Is.  16,  9,  see  5  75.  dd)  and  Hiph^tl  nr\r\  to  give  to  drink,  8cc 


§  73.    Verbs  middle  I  (vulgo  ^''p),  e.  g.  P?  A?  discern.    Paradigm  N, 

1.  These  verbs  agrfi£»  as  regards  their  structure^  e?act!y  with. yecfes., 
^Xand  i|i_5Qntrast  to  thejn  max  ^-  termed  verbs  'ayin-i^  from  the 
chajacteristic  vowel  of  Ae.  imi^/i^L  mfiPLQtivju  and  hjinilive  condruct. 
In  the  perfect  Qal  the  monosyllabic  stem,  as  in  y^,  has  d  lengthened 
from  a,  thus:  HC^  ^^  Aw  j///  infinitive  H^P^,  infinitive  absolute  HW, 
imperative  H^,  imperfect  i^^,  jussive  HB^  (§  48.  ^),  imperfect  consecutive 
HOT. — The  perfect  Qal  of  some  verbs  used  to  be  treated  as  having 
a  double  set  of  forms,  a  regular  series,  and  others  like  HipKil  without 
the  preformative,  e.g.  P?  Dan.  10,  i;  ^ri>3  Dan.  9,  2,  also  W? 
Ps.  139,  2;  ^rt3*^  M(w  strivest,  Job  33,  13,  also  Ml  Lam.  3,  58. 
The  above  perfects  (p3,  3>^,  &c.)  might  no  doubt  be  taken  as  forms 
middle  i  (properly  X\  the  i  of  which  has  been  kngthencd  to  /  (like 
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the  a  lengthened  to  tf  in  the  imperfect  Qal  of  Wp).  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  they  are  really  shortened  forms  of  HipKtl 
This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  pa,  the 
shortened  forms  are  few  and  probably  all  late,  while  the  corresponding 
unshortened  forms  with  the  same  meaning  are  very  numerous,  e.g. 
perfect  PM  (but  X%  Dan.  lo,  i),  ClTrirnn,  infinitive  X%r\  (but  infin.  ads. 
P?  Prov.  23,  i),  imperative  fan  (but  Dan.  9,  23  l^  immediately  before 
J3rn,  also  ^*?  three  times,  and  n}^3  Ps.  5,  2),  participle  ?^?9'. 
Elsewhere  HipKU-iovasA  are  in  use  along  with  actual  QoT-forms  with 
the  same  meaning,  thus :  ^'H?  (also  3*^),  D*^  placing  (but  only  in 
fob  4,  20,  which,  with  the  critically  untenable  ^O^bn  Ezek.  21,  21, 
is  the  only  instance  of  D*^  in  HipKtl),  TVi  glancing,  also  in  perfect 
fy.  As  passives  we  find  a  few  apparent  imperfects  HopKal,  which 
are  really  (according  to  §  53.  «)  imperfects  passive  of  0^/,  e.  g.  T?'^ 
from  "»^  /^  jw^,  H?^  from  T^  to  set, 

2.  The  above-mentioned  HipKil -hrms  might  equally  well  be 
derived  from  verbs  ^'V ';  and  the  influence  of  the  analogy  of  verbs 
V'y  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  NipKal  1^3},  Friel  ]tSi  and  Hithpdlel 
IJtann.  The  very  close  relation  existing  between  verbs  ^'P  and  ^'^ 
is  evident  also  from  the  fact  that  from  some  stems  both  forms  occur 
side  by  side  in  Qal,  thus  from  /^H  to  turn  round,  imperative  also  ''?^n 
Mic.  4, 10;  D^fc^  to  place,  infinitive  construct  commonly  ^S^,  imperfect 
D^,  but  Ex.  4,  II  Dfe'J.  In  other  verbs  one  form  is,  at  any  rate, 
the  more  common,  e.g.  x^B  to  exult  (/'S  only  Prov.  23,  24  K^thibh)', 
from  V^  (perhaps  denominative  from  t^j)  to  spend  the  night,  Jv^  occurs 
six  times  as  infinitive  construct,  ?v<  only  in  Gen.  24,  23 ;  the  imperative 
is  always  Jy,  &c. — Of  verbs  '^'y  the  most  common  are,  H^?^  to  set, 
a^  to  strive,  P"?  to  judge,  fe^  to  rejoice;  comp.  also  perfect  te  (middle 
YSdh  in  Arabic)  to  comprehend,  to  measure.  Is.  40,  1 2 ;    D^?  (as  in 


^  Since  7133  Ps.  139,  a,  might  be  intended  for  n!)3,  there  remains  really  no 
form  of  p3  which  most  necessarily  be  explained  as  a  Qal.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
impossible  that  all  the  above  instances  of  Hiph*!l-forms,  parallel  with  Qal-forms 
of  the  same  meaning,  might  be  merely  due  to  a  secondary  formation  from  the 
imperfects  Qal  py,  D''fe^»  &c->  which  were  wrongly  regarded  as  imperfects 
HipJCtl:  so  Barth,  ZDMG,  xliii.  p.  190  sq.,  and  Nominalbildung,  p.  119  sq. 

'  Against  the  view  of  earlier  grammarians  that  all  supposed  ^"^-forms  are 
alike  to  be  classed  as  V^Vt  compare  the  exhaustive  statement  of  the  case  by 
Noldeke  in  ZDMG,  1883,  p.  525  sqq. 

P  2 
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Arabic  and  Syriac)  to  rush  upon^  and  the  denominative  perfect  ^ 

< 
(from  )^B)  to  pass  the  summer ^  Is.  i8,  6.     On  the  other  hand,  WTj 

and  they  shall  fish  them,  Jer.  i6,  i6,  generally  explained  as  perfect 

Qal,  denominative  from  ^^  fish,  probably  represents  a  denominative 

Pt*el,  tip]. 

C  Corresponding  to  verbs  properly  Y^,  mentioned  in  %  *J^'gg'y  there  are  certain 
verbs  ^^  with  consonantal  Yddh,  as  y^  to  hate,  ^  to  faint,  rPH  to  become,  to  be, 
rm  to  live. 

tt 

d  Rem.  I.  In  the  perfect  Qal  3rd  fern,  Hng,  T\2y\  occurs  once,  Zcch.  5,  4,  for 
n^S>  with  the  weakening  of  the  toneless  a  to  i  (like  the  fern,  participle  iX^ 
Is.  59,  5) ;  comp.  the  analogous  examples  in  $  48.  /  and  %  So.  t. — 2nd  sing,  masc, 
PU^  Ps.  90,  8,  (fri  (before  V;  cf.  §  72.  x);  ist  sing,  once  >nB^  Ps.  73,  28, 
mil^ra*,  without  any  apparent  reason ;  ist  plur,  K^  Jud.  19,  13  for  tdn-nH. 
The  lengthened  imperative  has  the  tone  on  the  ultima  before  gutturals,  mrp  rD^ 
Ps*  35i  I »  s^  farther,  §  72.  s, — Ebcamples  of  the  infinite  absolute  are :  31 
litigando,  Jud.  11,  25.  Job  40,  2 ;  Crtfc^  Jer.  42,  15  j  nW  ponmdo.  Is.  22,  7.  On 
the  other  hand,  nnj  nn  Jer.  50,  34.  pM  pa  Prov.  23,  i,  Vr\T\  hn  Ezek.  30, 16 
K^th.,  are  irregular ;  for  the  last  the  (fri  requires  TVVI  Wl ;  comp.  %  113.  jt. 

e  2.  The  shortened  imperfect  usually  has  the  form  JD^,  Dfc^,  HB^ ;  more  rarely 
the  tone  is  moved  back,  e.  g.  \P  IT  Jud.  6,  31 ;  cf.  Ex.  23,  i.  i  Sam.  9,  20. 
So  with  twfw  consecutive  XXJ^^and  he  placed,  JDjl  and  he  perceived ;  with  a  middle 
guttural  DrD  Dyj)  i  Sam.  25,  14  (see  %  72.  ^^).  As  jussive  of  fO,  f^D  is  found 
in  Jud.  19,  20  {)n  pause)  and  Job  17,  2,  for  fpri. 

y  3.  As  participle  active  Qal  jp  spending  the  night,  occurs  once,  Neh.  13,  21 ; 
participle  passive  D"'b  Num.  24,  21.  i  Sam.  9,  24.  Obad.  4;  feminine  TtGit^ 
2  Sam.  13,  32,  in  the  Q^ri,  even  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Oriental  schools 
(see  p.  36,  note  2)  :  the  /Cthfbh  has  iWb.— A  passive  of  Qal  {cf,  above,  §  53-  ' 
aocl  J,  $  53.  u)  from  D^  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  Dfe^JI  Gen.  50,  26  (also  Gen. 
24,  33  K^ththh  DB^Vj,  ^^/  D^. ;  the  Samaritan  in  both  places  has  DB^^), 
and  also  in  T|D^  Ex.  30,  32,  Samaritan  *]D1^.  Against  the  explanation  of  *]D^ 
as  a  Jfoph'ai'ioim  from  !pD,  Barth  {Jubelschrift ,  . ,  des  Dr,  I,  Hildesheimer^ 
Berlin,  1890,  p.  151)  rightly  urges  that  the  only  example  of  a  Hiph'il  of  ?pO 
is  the  doubtful  TJDJ1,  which  is  probably  an  T-impcrfect  of  Qal, — ^The  explanation 
of  DB^  as  a  passive  of  Qal  arising  from  yiysam,  &c.  ^yuysam  (so  Barth,  ibid., 
note  i)  is  certainly  also  unconvincing,  so  that  the  correctness  of  the  traditional 
reading  is  open  to  question. 

♦  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  •   » 

g  4.  In.  veEbs-K'^^JlihfiJS.  almost  jJwap  retains  its  consonantal  value;  they  are, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  verbs  *Ayin  Guttural  (§  64).  The  only  exception 
is  Xm  they  are  beautiful  (from  PnK3  Pi*lel  of  HKJ,  properly  ^KJ)  Is.  52,  7. 
Cant.  1,  10. — ^Very  doubtful  on  the  other  hand  is  pKJ^  Eccles.  12,  5  as  imperfect 
HipKtl  (for  pK3!) ;  if  the  form  has  been  correctly  transmitted,  it  should  rather 
be  referred  to  )^,  and  regarded  as  incorrectly  written  for  pj^. 
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f  74.     Verds  «^,  e.  g.  tXilf  to  find.    Paradigm  0. 
The  tt  in  these  verbs,  as  in  verbs  k'^D,  is  treated  in  some  cases 
as  a  consonant,  i.e.  as  a  guttural,  in  others  as  having  no  consonantal 
value  (as  a  quiescent  or  vowel  letter),  viz.: 

1.  In  those  forms  which  terminate  with  the  K,  the  final  syllable 
has  always  the  regular  long  vowels,,  e.g.  WrtD,  Wflp,  WVD,  K^?on, 
i.e.  the  K  simply  quiesces  in  the  long  vowel,  without  the  latter  being 
subject  to  any  change  whatever.  It  is  just  possible  that  after  the 
altogether  heterogeneous  vowel  i^  the  K  may  originally  have  preserved 
a  certain  consonantal  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  final  ((  unites 
with  a  preceding  a  (as  in  the  perfect,  imperfect,  and  imperative  Qal^ 
in  the  perfect  NipKal,  and  in  PUal  and  HcpKal)  this  a  is  necessarily 
lengthened  to  a,  by  §  37.  ^,  as  standing  in  an  open  syllable;  e.g. 

The  imperfect  and  imperative  Qal  invariably  have  a  in  the  final  syllable,  on 
the  analogy  of  verbs  iertiae  gutturaiis  ;  comp.,  however,  §  76.  e, —  In  the  imper- 
fect HUhpcCel  a  occurs  in  the  final  syllable  not  only  (according  to  §  54.  k)  in 
the  principal  pause  (Num.  31,  33),  or  immediately  before  it  (Job  10, 16),  or  with 
the  lesser  disjunctives  (Lev.  si,  i.  4.  Num.  19,  13.  ao),  but  even  without  the 
pause  with  Mer^kha,  Num.  6,  7,  and  even  before  Maqqeph  in  Num.  19,  12. 

2.  When  K  stands  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  before  an  afiformative 
beginning  with  a  consonant  (n,  3),  it  likewise  quiesces  with  the 
preceding  vowel;  e.g.  in  the  perfect  Qal  (and  HopKal,  see  below) 
quiescing  with  a  it  regularly  becomes  Qames  (P^^  for  5?3P9i  ^c); 
but  in  the  perfect  of  aU  the  other  active  and  reflexive  conjugations 
it  is  preceded  by  Sere  ffl^?^?,  &c.),  and  in  the  imperative  and  imperfect 
by  S'ghei,  njKk),  njwtDJ?. 

(a)  The  S^gh6L  of  Iheae  fonns.oi  the  imperfect  and  imperative  might  be  con- 
sidered throughout  as  a  modification,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lengthening  of  an 
original  &  (see  §  8.  a).  In  the  same  way  the  e  of  the  perfect  forms  in  /V7/, 
Hithpa'eU  and  HipKil  might  be  traced  to  an  original  t  (as  in  other  cases  the 
e  and  i  in  the  final  syllable  of  the  3rd  sing,  masc,  perfect  of  these  conjugations), 
although  this  t  may  have  only  been  attenuated  from  an  original  &,  According 
.  to  another^  and  perhaps  a  more  correct  explanation,  both  the  Sere  and  the  S^gkSl 
are  due  to  the  arialogy  of  verbs  n^Q  (§  75./)  in  consequence  of  the  close  relation 
between  the  two  classes,  comp.  %  75.  «».— No  form  of  this  kind  occurs  in  Pu*cU; 
in  the  perfect  HopKcd  only  the  and  masc,  sirtg,  nTlHin  Ezek.  40,  4,  lengthened 
according  to  rule. 

iff)  As  before  the  suffixes  attached  by  a  connecting  vowel  (e.g.  ^JKI^)  the 
K  retains  its  consonantal  value,  so  also  before  ^  and  D^,  e. g.  ^tJipM  Cant  8,  i ; 
^Xnan  Ezek.  38, 13  (comp.  §  65.  h),  not  ^MXD^,  &c,  since  these  suffixes,  by 
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§  58./,  are  likewise  attached  to  the  verb-form  by  a  connecting  vowel  in  the  form 
of  S^wd  mobile. — As  infinitive  Qal  with  snffix  notice  ^Mnp  Ezek.  25, 6 ;  participle 
with  snfi&x  ^6n^  Is.  43,  i ;  as  infinitive  PC  el  D3W9D3. — Instead  of  the  donbly 
anomalous  form  ^K"ip^  Jer.  33,  6  (for  ^iWJPJ)  probably  WIP^  is  intended. 

f  3,  When  K  begins  a  syllable  (consequently  before  aflformatives 
which  consist  of  or  begin  with  a  vowel,  as  well  as  before  sufl5xes) 
it  is  necessarily  a  firm  consonant,  and  the  form  then  follows  the 
analogy  of  the  strong  verb,  e.  g.  »"*¥?P  mdfd,  ^'^j  ^c*  0"^  pause 

Remarks. 
g  I.  Verbs  middle  E,  like  vbo  to  be  full,  retain  the  Sere  also  in  the  other  persons 
of  the  perfecty  e.  g.  ^nKpb ;  DTItO^  Jos.  4,  34  and  \vho  Est.  7,  5  are  due  to 
their  transitive  use.  Instead  of  T\^^io  the  form  DtOg  she  names,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  iY'>forms  noticed  in  %  75.  m^  occurs  in  Is.  7,  14  (from  nt|np,  comp. 
§  44./),  and  with  a  different  meaning  (tV  befalls)  in  Deut  31,  29.  Jer.  44,  23, 
in  both  places  before  M,  and  hence,  probably,  to  avoid  a  hiatus  (on  the  other 
hand,  flMtdrn  Ex.  5,  16,  could  only  be  the  and  sing,  masc;  the  text  which  is 
obviously  corrupt  should  probably  with  the  LXX  be  emended  to  ^^P  flKDni) ; 
in  Niph'al PH^^}  Ps.  Ii8,  23;  in  Hoph'al TWXin  Gen.  33,  11. 

h  a.  The  it^n,  Qal  occurs  sometimes  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  XV^  (Hvd,  A:c., 
see  §  75.  nn)  in  the  feminine  form ;  so  always  T^KIOO  to  fill  (as  distinguished 
from  tfyo  fullness).  Lev.  8,  33.  la,  4.  6.  35,  30.  Jer.  29,  10.  Exek.  5,  2,  also 
written  nifi(7t3  Jer.  25,  12.  Job  20,  22,  and  elsewhere,  and  HK^/tD  Est.  i,  5. 
Comp.  further,  r\th^  Jud.  8,  i ;  ntfafe^  Prov.  8,  13;  before  suffixes,  Ezek.  33,  12, 
and  likewise  in  MpA.  Z^cti.  13,  4;  also  in  Pi'el  T\tfyob  Ex.  31,  5.  35,  33,  or 
n^ppp  Dan.  9,  2,  and  elsewhere  K*thtbh;  with  suffix  a  Sam.  ai,  a. — On  the 
(aramalzing)  infinitioes  fe(|^  and  HlK^y  see  §  45.  e;  on  HMlpP  obviam,  %ig.k, 
— 03fe|nrtD21  when  ye  find.  Gen.  3a,  ao,  stands,  according  to  %  93.  q,  for  D^MYD. 
The  tone  of  the  lengthened  imperatixfe  n(<Dl  Ps.  41,  5  as  Milord  (before  ^Btej) 
is  to  be  explained  on  rhythmical  grounds ;  comp.  the  analogous  cases  in  $  7a.  j. 
— The  and  fern.  plur.  imperative  in  Ruth  i,  9  has,  according  to  Qimhi,  the  form 
rfKJIfD  and  in  verse  ao  t)K7.^  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mantua  edition  and 
Ginsburg,  on  good  authority,  r&ui  t{K^,  ''f^?* 

%  3.  T\it  participle  f em,  is  commonly  contracted,  e.  g.  DKJfb  (for  JW^fb)  2  Sara. 
18,  aa,  comp.  Est.  a,  15 ;  so  Niph*al  HRpD?  Deut  30,  11.  Zech.  5,  7,  and 
Hoph'al,  Gen.  38,  as ;  less  frequent  forms  are.'  HKVID  Cant.  8,  xo ;  r\t^^  i  Ki. 
10,  aa  (comp.  %  76.  b,  tS^t^  beside  ruHSY  ^  infinitive  construct  from  Vit^^)  and 
\*ithout  K  (see  letter  h)  hjri^  (from  Rr)  Deut  a8,  57.  In  the  forms  D^W)h 
sinning,  i  SanL  14,  33,  comp.  Ps.  99,  6;  ^¥ki!^  feigning  them,  Neh.  d,  8,  the 
K  is  syncopated,  and  is  only  retained  orthographically  ($  a3.  c)  after  the  retraction 
of  its  vowel ;  see  the  analogous  cases  in  %  75. 00. 

k  4.  Frequently  an  M  which  is  quiescent  is  omitted  in  writing  ($  33./) :  (a)  in 
the  middle  of  the  word,  e.g.  ^  i  Sam.  as,  8;  >n|9  Num.  ii,  it,  comp.  Job 
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I,  21 ;  ^npy  Jad.  4,  19,  comp.  Job  33, 18.  In  the  imperfect  HJ^W  Jer.  9,  17. 
Zech..5,  9.  Ruth  i,  14  (on  the  other  hand,  the  same  form  occurs  with  Yddh 
pleonastic  after  the  manner  of  verbs  X\'^  Ezek.  23,  49,  according  to  the 
common  reading;  comp.  §  76.  b  and  Jer.  50^  30) ;  in  Pi*el  H^tdriM  Gen.  31,  39; 
and  also  in  NipKal  DTID^J  Lev.  1 1,  43 ;  comp.  Jos.  3,  16.  \P)  at  the  end  of 
the  word;  ta*1  i  Ki  la,  la  K^thtbh;  HiphHl  ^onn  a  Ki.  13,  6,  comp.  Is.  53,  10 
O/HH  for  fc^pnn  perfect  HipKH  of  njn  formed  after  the  manner  of  verbs  X'v) ; 
in  Se  imperfect' Hiph'n>^_  Ps.  55,  16  K^thtbh;  ^3J  P$.  141,  5 ;  r3t(t  i  Ki.  ai,  t/ 
Mic.  1,15;  in  the  infinitive,  Jer.  33,  35 ;  in  the  participle^  a  Sam.  5,  a.  i  Ki. 
31,  31.  Jer.  19,  15.  39,  16,  all  in  K^tktbh  (^IID,  always  before  K,  hence  perhaps 
only  a  scribal  error). 

5.  In  the  Jussive t  imperfect  consecutive,  and  imperative  HiplCtl  a  number  of  cases  / 
occur  with  /  in  the  final  syllable;  oomp.  Kl^  Is.  36,  14  (in  the  parallel  passages 
3  Ki.  18. 39.  3  Chron.  3a,  15  fcCB^) ;  H^ajj  Neh.  8,  a  (before  y) ;  KOrTJI  a  KL  ai,  1 1 
(comp.  I  Ki.  16,  a.  ai,  as);  KSTWI  3  Ki.  6,  39;  M^l^ Dent.  4,  ao.  a  Ki.  11,  13. 
Ps.  78,  16.  105,  43;  imperative  K^an  Jer.  17,  i8;  K^yin  Is.  43,  8  (in  both  cases 
before  y).  If  the  tradition  be  correct  (which  at  least  in  the  defectively  written 
forms  appears  very  donbtfnl)  the  retention  of  the  /  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
open  syllable;  while  in  the  closed  syllable  of  the  3rd  sing,  masc.  and  fern,,  and 
the  3nd  sing,  masc,  after  1  consecutive  the  /  is  always  reduced  to  e.  In  the  examples 
before  V  considerations  of  euphony  may  also  have  had  some  influence  (comp. 
§  75.  AA). — In  Ezek.  40,  3,  Baer  reads  with  the  Western  school  K^D*!,  while 
the  Orientels  read  in  the  K^thtbh  m2\  and  in  the  Q*rS  fca*5. 

On  the  transition  of  verbs  K'v  to  forms  of  fl'v  see  %  75.  iwf. 

§  76.     Verbs  Vf'h,  e.g.  rh\  to  reveal.    Paradigm  P, 

These  verbs,  like  the  verbs  ^'fi  (§§  69,  70),  comprise  two  different  a 
classes,  viz.  those  originally  l''^  and  those  originally  ^'^,  which 
in  Arabic,  and  even  more  in  Ethiopic,  are  still  clearly  distinguished. 
la  Hebrew,  instead  of  the  original  l  or  ^  at  the  end  of  the  word, 
a  n  appears  as  a  purely  orthographic  indication  of  a  final  vowel 
(§  23.  ^);  hence  both  classes  are  called  lY"^,  e.g.  npi  for  ^^  he  has 
revealed;  TV^  for  w  he  has  rested.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  these  verbs  are,  however,  treated  as  originally,  '^"h;  only  isfilaJed 
JftHPS,  occur  of  verbs  O. 

rpB^  to  be  at  rest  may  be  recognized  as  originally  V?,  m  the  forms  in  which    b 
the  Wdiv  appears  as  a  strong  consonant,  comp.    ist  sing,  perfect  Qal  '^tw^ 
Job  3,  36,  the  participle  \7^  and  the  derivative  Tn^^  rest;  on  the  other  hand 
the  imperfect  is  ^^^  (with  Yddh).     In  n}^  (Arab.  ^3y)  to  answer,  and  HJ^ 
(Arab.  13y)  *  to  be  afflicted,  oppressed,  are  to  be  seen  two  verbs  origioally  distinct 

*  On  the  MBa*  stone,  line  5, 13JM  and  he  oppressed  occurs  as  3rd  sing,  imperfect 
PCel,  and  in  line  6,  UPK  /  will  oppress  as  ist  sing. 
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which  have  been  aisiiDilated  in  Hebrew  (see  the  Lexicm,  8.v.  nj^. — In  Aramaic, 
the  confosion  of  these  forms  is  carried  sdll  farther,  verbs  M^  also  coinciding  with 
verbs  X\'^,  L  e.  with  verbs  v6  and  ^6  of  the  Arabic 

Of  quite  a  different  class  are  those  verbs  of  idiich  the  third  radical  is 
a  consonanUU  SI  (distinguished  by  Mapptq),  These  are  inflected  throughout  like 
verbs  tertiae  guituralis,    Comp.  %  65  note  on  the  heading. 

The  grammatical  structure  of  verbs  n"^  (sec  Paradigm  P)  is  based 
on  the  following  laws  r 

L.  In  all  forms  in  which  the  original  F(fdh  or  Wow  would  have 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  word,  it  is  dropped  (comp.  §  24.^)  and 
n  takes  its  place  as  an  orthographic  indication  of  the  py^ ceding  long 
vowel.  Such  an  indication  would  have  been  indispensable,  even 
on  practical  grounds,  in  the  still  unvocalized  consonantal  text  But 
even  after  the  addition  of  the  vowel  signs,  the  orthographic  rule 
remained,  with  insignificant  exceptions  (see  §  8.  k,  and  a  in  9P92,  &c.), 
that  a  final  vowel  must  be  indicated  by  a  vowel  letter.  In  verbs  n'^, 
the  n  which  is  here  employed  as  a  vowel  letter  is  preceded  by  the 
same  vowel  in  the  same  part  of  the  verb  throughout  all  the  con- 
jugations.   Thus  the  endings  are — 

•%-  in  all  perfects,  n^J,  npj3,  n^,  &c. 

H--  in  all  imperfects  and  participles,  njj;,  n^i,  &c. 

n__  in  all  imperatives,  ni^,  n^,  &c. 

ni«  in  the  infinitive  absolute  (rOI,  Ac.),  except  Htpk'Uy  HopKal, 
and  generally  also  -PiV/,  see  letters  <m  and  ff. 

The  participle  passive  Qal  alone  forms  an  exception,  the  original 
^  reappearing  at  the  end,  ^/| ;  and  so  also  some  derived  nouns 
(§  84a,  letter  r,  f,  and  elsewhere). 

The  infim'Hve  cansiruct  always  has  the  ending  T\S  (with  n  /eminim); 
Qal  rrt7a,  Pi'el  rt9i,  &c.,  except  nkVi  Jud.  13,  21.  i  Sam.  3,  21. 

These  forms  may  be  explained  as  follows: — in  the  perfect  Qal  n^Bi stands, 
according  to  the  above,  for  (^)/l,  and,  similarly,  in  Niph*ctl^  Pu*al  and  Hdpk*al, 
The  P^il  and  HUhpcCH  mav  be  based  on  the  forms  ^^,  ^^j^H  ($  5a.  /;  and  $  l^k\ 
and  HiplCtl  on  the  form  /DDH,  on  the  analogy  of  the  ^  in  the  second  syllable 
of  the  Arabic  *dqtdld  {%  55.  a).  Perhaps,  however,  the  final  a  of  these  conjugations 
simply  follows  the  analogy  of  the  other  conjugations. 

The  explanation  of  the  final  tone-bearing  n of  the  imperfect  is  a  matter 

of  dispute.  The  least  probable  is  the  view  that  it  is  a  contraction  of  the  original 
Yddh  (resolved  into  t)  with  a  preceding  d;  for  the  language  elsewhere  always 
has  /  as  the  contraction  of  the  diphthong  ai,  which  can  only  be  weakened  to  t 
(see  letter/).     According  to  R5diger  the  i  (H — )  represents  the  more  precise 
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characteristic  vowels  of  the  corresponding  strong  formations,  which  have  been 
retained  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  with  greater  purity  in  these  verbs.  Thus  n  J3^ 
corresponds  to  the  Arab.  ya^lA  (vulgar  ya^lt),  Eth.  yijgl^;  n3a>  Arab,  yabkt^ 
Eth.  ylfbkt;  HW  Arab,  ya^ytt,  Eth.  yihyaw;  H^J  Arab.  yar%  Eth.  yh'ay. 
So  also  in  PCil  n^3^,  Arab.  yu^aUt;  Hiph*U  n«T,  Arab,  yur'i,  &c.  Just  as, 
according  to  these  examples,  the  characteristic  vowel  has  been  retained  throughout 
in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  so  also  in  Hebrew  it  might  be  inferred  that  in  the 
imperfects  of  the  several  conjugations  of  Tr^  veibs,  various  vowels  were  originally 
used,  which  only  later,  in  an  endeavour  after  a  complete  analogy,  uniformly 
became  S^ghdl.  In  favour  of  this  explanation  is  the  uniformity  of  inflexion  in  the 
Peffectj  imperfect i  zxA  participle.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned,  whether  it  is 
further  necessary  to  assume  an  J^  as  the  original  vowel  of  the  final  syllable 
throughout  the  imperfects^  and,  hence,  to  r^ard  the  tone-bearing  S^ghdl  in  all  the 
forms,  as  a  modification  and  partial  lengthening  of  the  ^  (as  in  ?|^  for  nialk) 
instead  of  the  full  lengthening  t<y  a.  According  to  Barth,  Nominalbildung,  i. 
p.  XXX  sqq.,  with  %  136,  ReuL,  and  ZDMG,  xliv.  p.  695  sq.  (against  Philippi's 
objections  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  VbVurpsychohgie  und  Sprachwissenschaft^  1890, 
p.  356  sq.),  the  termination  n —  in  the  imperfect  and  participle  of  the  active 
conjugations  arose  from  an  original  iy,  and  in  the  passives  from  original  ay^ 
as  n^3j  from  yigHy,  n^^  from  yiggalfy,  H^J^  from  yAgallfy,  &c  \  but  njJJ 
from  j^guilayy  TUS^  from  yH^oy.  This  theosy  has  the  advantage  of  tracing  the 
active  participles  of  Qal  not  to  forms  with  J,  but,  as  would  be  expected,  to  forms 
with  i  in  the  second  syllable.    It  still  remains  unexplained,  however,  why  final  iy 

should  have  become  H in  these  forms,  and  not  ^_j.  as  in  other  cases.    Nor  does 

this  view  supply  any  satisfeurtory  explanation  of  the  HL-.  in  the  construct  state  sing, 
of  the  active  participles. 

2.  When  the  original  Y4dh  stands  at  {he  end  of  the  sjj^llable  before  / 
an  affoimati^e.  bfiguming^witlL  a  consonant  (n,  i)  there  arises  {a)  in 

the  perfects^  primarily  the  diphthn^g^  ^^Q-r-)-  _  In  the  middle  of  the 
word  this  ought  always  to  be  contracted  to  /  (W),  but  this  /  is  only 
found  consistently  in  the  passive  conjugations,  whilst  regularly  in  n, 
Qaly  and  frequently  in  the  other  active  and  reflexive  conjugations 
(especially  in  Pi'il),  it  is  weakened  to  t  (comp.  letters  x^  »,  ee^  and 
§  27. «). — (3)  In  the  imperfects  and  imperatives^  ^-^  with  the  tone 
always  appears  before  the  afformative  nj.  Here  again  the  question  ' 
recurs  (see  above)  whether  this  ^— -  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent 
for  ^-_-(i.e.  /contracted  from  ay),  or  whether  after  the  rejection 
of  the  YSdh  (as  in  the  3rd  sing^  a  has  been  modified  to  S^ghSL 
In  the  latter  case  the  FSdh,  which  is  almost  always  written  after 

'  So  also  M.  Lambert,  ybMryio/  Asiatigne,  1893,  i.  p.  285,  but  with  the  further 
modification  that  ay  was  always  substituted  for  the  original  iy  (with  Y6dh  radical). 
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S^ghSl^  must  be  regarded  simply  as  an  orthographic  survival  of  the 
original  form. 
g       Summary.    Accordingly  before  afformatives  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant the  principal  vowel  is — 

In  the  perfect  Qal  /,  e.  g.  T^^  \ 

In  the  perfects  of  the  other  active  and  reflexive  conjugations, 
sometimes  /,  sometimes  /,  r!^«  and  "^l ;  ri^/JJ  and  ri^/J?  ; 

In  the  perfect  passive  always  /,  e.  g.  Xf^) 

In  the  imperfects  and  imperatives  always  ^-^,  e.g.  nj^^l,  nyjJW. 

The  diphthongal  forms  have  been  throughoat  retained  in  Arabic  imd  Ethiopic ; 
only  as  an  exception  and  in  the  popular  language  is  the  diphthong  contracted. 
In  Aramaic  the  contracted  forms  predominate,  yet  the  SjrriaCi  for  example,  also 
has  in  Qal  and  pert,  sing,  e^lait  (but  lepers,  sing,  T\yl)9  and  so  too  the  Western 
Aiamaic  H^Sa,  but  also  n^?3l, 

h  8.  Before  the  vocalic  afformatives  (^  ^-:-,  n^  the  y^dk^  is^  usually 
drQp£ei_ altogether^  e.g.  TO  (ground-form  gclqyil\w^,  participle 
ftm.  npi,  plur,  masc.  D^pii ;  yet  the  old  full  forms  also  not  infrequently 
occur,  especially  in  pause^  see  letter  u.  The  elision  of  the  VMh 
takes  place  regularly  before  suffixes,  e.  g.  ^  (letter  //). 

i  4.  In  the  3rd  sing,  fern,  perfect^  the  feminine  ending  n^.  is  appended 
to  the  stem ;  hence,  after  elision  of  the  Y4dh^  arose  properly  forms 
like  npi,  with  a  in  the  final  syllable  with  the  tone.  This  form, 
however,  has  been  but  rarely  preserved  (see  bek)w,  letter  w).  The 
analogy  of  the  other  forms  has  had  so  much  influence,  that  the 
common  ending  n_.  was  added  pleonastically  to  the  ending  H— .. 
Before  the  n-_  the  vowel  of  the  ending  n_- ,  which  thus  loses  the 
tone,  becomes  ^*wd,  and  thus  there  arise  such  forms  as  nnpa,  nnpM, 
&c.  (but  in  pause  nri7|,  &c.). 
For  similar  cases  see  h  70.  </;  %  91.  m. 

k  6.  Finally,  a  strongly-marked  peculiarity^  of  verbs  T^'h  is  the 
rejection  of  the  ending  TU^  in  forming  \ht  jussive  and  the  imperfect 
consicutive.  This  shortening  occurs  in  sill  the  conjugations,  and 
sometimes  also  involves  further  changes  in  the  vocalization  (see 
Rems.  3,  8,  II,  16).  Similarly,  in  some  conjugations  a  shortened 
imperative  (comp.  §  48.  k)  is  formed  by  apocope  of  the  final  rU:-  (see 
Rems.  12,  16). 
/  6.  The  ordinary  form  of  the  imperfect  with  the  ending  rt^-  serves 
in  verbs  rf^  to  express  the  cohortatlve.also  (§  48.  c)-,  comp.  Gen.  i,  26. 
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2,  18,  &c.  With  a  final  n-^-  there  occur  only:  in  Qal,  n^^ 
Ps.  119, 117,  »'^JJ?T  (w^^  ^®  ^  retained,  see  below,  letter  u)  Ps.  77, 4; 
and  in  Hithpdil,  n^^Jl  Is.  41,  23  (with  Tiphha,  therefore  in  lesser 
pause). 

Remarks. 
I.    On  Qal, 

I.  The  older  form  of  the  ftm,  of  the  3rd  sing,  ptrf,  njB,  mentioned  above,  W 
letter  1  (cf.  %  74.  g\  also  occurs  in  n^  (before  K)  Lev.  25,  a i  (comp.  a  Ki.  9,  37 
K^ththK) » ;  likewise  in  HipKtl  nrtTI  (before  K)  Lev.  26,  34 ;  nj<i)n  Ezek.  34,  la ; 
and  in  HopKal  n^an  (before  "•)  Jer.  13, 19. — ^The  and  sing.fem.  is  also  written  J1^_. ; 
thns  in  the  Textns  receptns  fl^Vll  a  Sam.  14,  a,  and  always  in  fiaer*s  editions 
(since  187a),  as  in  most  other  verbs;  fl^n  and  tX^f^  Is.  57,  8;  ty)ff^  Jer.  a,  33. 
Ezek.  16,  48,  &c  (so  nWrim  1  Ki.  17,  13  from  Kr).  In  the  3rd  pers.  plur,  the 
tone,  instead  of  keeping  its  nsnal  place  (^B,  &c.),  is  retracted  in  Ps.  37,  ao,  ^73, 
both  on  accouit  of  the  pause  and  also  in  rhythmical  antithesis  to  the  preceding 
^ ;  also  in  Is.  16,  8  XS^  (according  to  Delit2sch  for  the  sake  of  the  assonance 
with  X^y^\  and  in  Job  34,  i  ^X\. —  On  the  tone  of  the  piffect  comeaUnft 
see  %  49.  k, 

a.  The  it^.  absoL  Sl^SViSS^ .liS&  i.^Erobablx  a  jwirvl''^^-?/.  ^®  ^ld«*  ortho-  ft 
graph;^jOT^ni^,  e.j;.  ^n  Gen.  18,  18;  Ifc^  Jer.  4,  18,  &c  Ezek.  31,  11;  tig 
2  Sam.  a4,  24;  itO  Gen.  a6,  a8.  Is.  6,  9  (comp.  i  Sam.  6,  la),  &c.,  beside  T\VC\, 
The  form  ninV^  Is.  aa,  13  (beside  \n0^  in  the  same  verse)  appears  to  have  been 
chosen  on  aocomit  of  its  similarity  in  sound  to  tDhC^ ;  so  in  Is.  4a,  ao  Q^ri  and 
Hos.  10,  4,  n^TK  (unless  it  is  a  substantive,  oaths)  and  TfrO\  cf.  also  nV^^ 
Hab.  3,  i.^.— Convers^lyr  instead  qf  i^^p  jfifinitivt  construct  p^bs  such  forms  are 
occasionally  found  as  TOl  or  ^78,  comp.  HKI  Gen.  48,  11 ;  nif  Prov.  16,  16; 
nfe^  Gen.  50,  ao.  Ps.  loi,  3,  also  Ito  Gen.  31,  a8  (comp.  Prov.  31,  4),  and  even 
with  the  suffix  VY  the  very  remarkable  form  \SWi^  Ex.  18, 18  '. — The  feminine  form 
mtO  (forniKI)  Ezek.  a8, 17,  analogous  to  nouns  like  HIKB  (comp.  $  45.  </),  is 
strange,  but  n^H  as  infin.  Ezek.  a  i,  15  is  quite  inexplicable. — The  forms  S'JaK  and  \^ 
Is.  59,  13  are  to  be  regarded  with  Barth,  Nosninalbiidungy  $  51.0,  as  infinitives 
absolute  of  the  passive  of  QbU  (see  above,  §  53.  «),  not  of  Pffel, — The  and  sing, 
masc,  imperative  n^ni  occurs  in  the  principal  pause  in  Prov.  4,  4  and  7,  2; 
bat  probably  these  forms  are  simply  to  be  attributed  to  a  Masoretic  school,  which 
in  general  marked  the  difference  between  certain  forms  by  the  use  of  ^  for  f,  and 
conversely  e  for  i;  comp.  the  analogous  examples  in  %  52.  it,  and  especially 
S  75.  hh,  also  Kautzsch,  Grammatik  des  Bibl,  Aram,  §  I7*  2,  Rem.  i. — On  the 
reading  nj^fiO^  Cant  3, 11  (for  Hj^tp^,  on  the  analogy  of  the  reading  njK^Ctd,  &c., 
§  74.  h)f  see  Baer*s  note  on  the  passage. 

*  In  the  Siloam  inscription  also  (see  above,  $  2.  flf),  line  3,  JI^H  nwiy  be  read  JVH 
quite  as  well  as  [n]JTn, 

'  All  these  infinitives  construct  in  ^,  in  the  Pentateuch,  belong  to  wh^t  is 
called  document  £ ;  comp.  %  69.  m,  second  note. 
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3.  The  shortening  of  the  ifftjf^ffecf  {w^  above,  letter  k  and  the  note  on  letter  kh) 
occasions  in  Qal  the  following  changes : 

(a)  As  a  rule  the  first  radical  receives  a  helping  S^gMl,  or,  if  the  second  radical 
is  a  guttural,  a  helping  Pathdff,  (according  to  %  28.  i).    Thus  7^  for  p3^  •  Tl?l 

<  ,^^jit  "     '"  " *'  ** 

and  he  despised.  Gen.  35,  34;  p^  <zii</  he  built;  PT^  A^  /d^/^;  np^  om^/  ^ 
destroyed f  Gen.  7,  23. 

(^)  The  i*  of  the  preformative  under  these  circumstances  is  sometimes  lengthened 
< 
to  e,  e.g.  KT  he  sees.  This,  however,  mostty  happens  only  after  t^e  preformative  II, 

whilst  after  ^  the  homogeneous  i"  remains,  e.  g.  7!)ri1  (but  ?!)^),  prn  (but  }D^ ;  with, 
middle  guttural  VnTI  njJJl  Jo^  ^7»  7  (from  nrO).  The  unusual  position  of  the 
tone  in  MllH  (Baer  and  Ginsburg  Vr\Ti)  Zech.  9,  5,  \IC^\  (Baecand  Ginsburg  Kjinj) 
Mic.  7, 10,  and  bOJ  (with  e)  Gen.  41,  33,  can  only  partially  be  eiq>lained  on 
rhythmical,  or  orthophonic  grounds.    Comp.  below,  letter  hh, 

(r)  The  helping  vowel  is  elsewhere  not  used  under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  §  28.  d;  3KH^  Num.  21,  i.  Jer.  41,  10,  comp.  D&^|  Job  31,  27^  on  the  other 
hand,  with  /lengthened  hito  e  (see  letter/)  1^f)\^  ^?.11,  '^'JS,  Bbj.  The  form 
KT  he  seesy  occurs  parallel  with  IXH^  and  he  saw  (but  %T^fem.  always  S^jSi), 
the  latter  with  the  original  Pathaff,  on  account  of  the  following  "),  and  identical 
with  the  3rd  sing,  masc  of  the  imperfect  consecutive  Hiph*tl,  2  KL  11,  4. 

{d)  Examples  of  verbs  primae  gutturalis  (5  63),  and  at  the  same  time  H'v, 
are  b^j  in  pause  fc^M  and  he  made,  from  nb^  •  }^^  and  he  answered,  from 
n^Vi  the  shortened  imperfect  in  such  verbs  being  always  identical  with  the 
corresponding  forms  in  HipKth  On  some  similar  forms  of  ^^  see  %  76.  ^.— 
In  the  following  cases  the  initial  (hard)  guttural  does  not  affect  the  form :  Im 
and  he  was  wrothy  JFJJI  and  he  encamped  {"^  plur.  W*1),  "W  (with  Dagei  lene 
and  S^d)  let  U  rejoice,  Job  3,  6 ;  ct  Ex.  18,  9.— On  tjl,  X\^  BJH  (H''^  as  well  as 
J''B),&c,see5  76.^,<:,/.^ 

(«)  The  verbs  rPJI  to  he,  and  rpn  /^  live,  of  which  the  shortened  imperfects 
ought  to  be  yihy  and  yihy^  cha^e  these  forms  to  ^iT  and  *rp,  the  second  YSdh 
being  resolved  into  i  at  the  end  of  the  word;  but  in  pause  ($  29. «)  ^iT,  W, 
with  the  original  d  modified  to  S*ghSl  with  the  tone,  (comp.  also  nouns  like  ^33 
for  ^o^^^',  in  pause  ^33  j  ^Jj;  for  *ony,  &c.,  $  84  <z,  letter  c,  and  §  93.  jc).  For  ^B^^ 
however,  in  Deut.  32,  18,  since  no  verb  iTV^  exists,,  we  must  read  either  C^^ 
or  better  n J^  (Samaritan  KBfTl)  as  imperfect  Qal  of  iWJ  toforgeL — Analogous  to 
^iT  from  rpn,  there  occurs  once,  from  nin  /tf  be,  the  form  KVI^  for  Vl^  ^  ce^f//  ^, 

•ITT  '  TT  '  It 

Eccles.  II,  3  (on  the  M  see  §  23.  t). 

Moreover,  the  full  forms  (without  apocope  of  the  il ,  comp.  \  49.  f)  frequently 

occur  after  waw  consecutiw,  especially  in  the  ist  pers.  and  in  the  later  Books, 
e.g.  nK")K1  and  /saw,  twenty  times,  and  Jos.  7,  21  in  KUhtbk,  but  never  in  the 
Pentateuch  (K^^  fifteen  times,  of  which  three  are  in  the  Pent) ;  r^^l  and  he 
made,  four  times  (but  bj^}  over  200  times) ;  comp.  also  i  Ki.  10,  29  (nbpni) ; 
Dent.  1, 16  (HjyKp,  and  Gen.  24, 48.    So  also  frequently  for  the  jussive,  comp. 
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Gen.  I,  9.  6,  14.  41,  34.  Jer.  a8,  6.— For  the  well  attested,  but  meaningless  ^'VT} 
Job  6,  21  (donbtleM  caused  by  the  following  ^Kl^FIV)  read  ^Kl^  j^^  see, 

4.  The  original  >  sometimes  appears  before  the  afformatives  beginning  with    U 
a  vowel  (comp.  above,  letters  h  and  /),  especially  in  and  before  the  pause^  and 

before  the  fiill  plural  ending  p ,  or  where  for  any  reason  an  emphasis  rests  on 

the  word.  Perfect  rPDH  Ps.  57,  2,  X*On  Deut.  32,  37,  comp.  Ps.  73,  a  Q'r^; 
imperative  X*^^  Is.  21,  12.  Imperfect  t'HK^  Job  16,  22.  30, 14  (without  the  pause, 
Ps.  68,  32);  Xf^  Ps.  122,6.  Job  12,  6,  comp.  Ps.  77,4;  |^r]^  Deut.  18,  13; 
Ps.  36,  9 :  more  frequently  like  |Vril^  Ps.  78, 44;  Is.  17, 12.  21, 12.  26, 11.  31, 3. 
33>  7-  4i>  5-  Ps-  36,  8.  39,  7.  83,  3 ;  before  a  suffix,  Job  3,  25.  Also  in  Prov.  26,  7 
v!n,  as  petf.  Qal  from  TvX^y  was  perhaps  originally  intended,  but  hardly  VTJ^ 
since  these  frill  forms,  though  they  may  stand  out  of  pause,  do  not  begin  sentences ; 
Vi)^  probably  points  to  \^  from  7^  as  the  right  reading,  since  the  sense 
requires  an  intransitive  verb.    C£  further,  letters  r,  x,  dd,  gg, 

5.  The  participle  active,  besides  forms  like  TV^  Jud.  20, 31,  &c.,  riK*)  Prov.  ao,  12,  v 
has  also  a  feminine  which  retains  the  3rd  radical  ^,  viz.  rV3i3  ( «  HS^)  weeping. 
Lam.  I,  16;  TM^  tumultuous.  Is.  aa,  2  {plur,  Prov.  i,  21);  HJOW  spying, 
Prov.  31,  27,  njlb  fruitful,  Ps.  128,  3,  plur,  Tf\^Ti^  the  things  that  are  to  come. 
Is.  41,  23.  With  the  ordinary  strong  inflexion  ^  appears  in  iTDV  Cant  i,  7, 
but  perhaps  there  also  njOV  was  intended.  For  ^^K*)  Is.  47,  10,  ^Jtj'j  is  to  be 
read. — In  ^'^  participle  passive  the  3rd  radical  still  sometimes  appears  as  1  (§  34.  b), 
comp.  4^  made.  Job  41,  25,  )&2r  Job  15,  22,  contracted  from  l4^,  ^^&i\  and 
before  a  formative  ending,  it  even  has  its  consonantal  sound,  DllfiS^H  (read  O'j^fc^n) 

3  Ki.  23,  4;  nnW  (read  '""sAwdtK)  i  Sam.  25,  18  iTthtbh,  WIDD  (read  n'iihoSth) 
Is.  3,  16  K*thtbh,    The  shortening  of  the  i^  in  n^"}  Est  a,  9  is  irr^iilar. 

6.  The  defective  writing  is  rare  in  such  forms  as  JTm  2  Sam.  15,  33  (comp.    {</ 
$  49.  /);  W3  I  Ki.  8,  44,  comp.  i  Ki.  9,  3 ;  njjTTI^  Ex.  2, 16  (comp.  Jer.  18, 21. 

48,  6.  I  Chron.  7,  15.  Job  17,  5  and  elsewhere),  and  the  pronunciation  ni^K'lJn 
Mic.  7,  ID,  comp.  ni^in  Jud.  5,  29  (according  to  others  sing,  with  suff.  of  the 
3rd  sing,  f em,).     Both  cases  must  probably  be  explained  according  to  §  20.  i, 

II.    On  Niph*al, 

7.  Here  the  forms  with  ^«_.  in  the  1st  and  %iApers,  sing,  oi^'t  perfect  are  those   X 

commonly  in  use  (with  ^ only  in  J1^^^  Gen.  24,  8) ;  on  the  other  hand  in  the 

1st  plur,  Idways  ^__.,  as  ^^p33  i  Sam.  14,  8.  No  examples  of  the  2nd  piur, 
occur. — ^With  ^  retained  in  pause  ^tdS  Num.  24,  6;  once  with  an  initial  guttural 
TVp  Cant  I,  6  for  X^XK^  ,  probably  arising  from  the  ordinary  strong  fonn  mJjiru, 
but  the  harshness  of  n  immediately  followed  by  1  is  avoided  by  pronouncing  the  n 
with  ffcUeph'PcUhaJ^, — In  the  3rd  sing,  fern,  rnriB'J  Prov.  37,  15  (in  pause  for 
niD0^3)  \  and  fl  may  be  transposed  for  euphonic  reasons ;  but  probably  we  should 
simply  read  nJTlC^S. 

8.  The  apocope  of  the  imperfect  causes  no  further  changes  beyond  the  rejection  y 
of  the  n >  e.g.  br  from  H^^;  in  one  verb  middle  guttural^  however,  a  fonn 
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occurs  with  the  Qame^  shortened  to  Pathak,  viz.  Vl&[  (for  fW)  Ps.  109,  13, 
as  in  verbs  V^\  but  in  pause  11131)1  in  the  same  Psalm,  verse  14.  Comp.  letter  bb. 
— The  infinitive  absolute  H  v^S  emphasiring  an  it^nitive  construct,  2  Sam.  6,  ao. 
is  very  extraordinaiy ;  probably  it  is  a  subsequent  correction  of  an  erroneous 
repetition  of  JITOn.— On  the  infinitive  Mpk*alw\th  syncope  of  the  n  see  §  51.  /. — 
The  irregular  Vff^  £zek.  36,  3  has  probably  arisen  from  a  combination  of  the 
readings  ^TgD  (Qa/)  and  ^7^.  {Niph*a!),  Similarly  the  solecism  nT3lp3  i  Sam.  15,  9 
might  be  due  to  a  combination  of  the  participle  fern.  NipKal  (np?)  with  the 
HopKal  (nt!3D) ;  but  it  is  more  correct,  with  Wellhausen,  to  explain  the  D  from 
a  confusion  with  DD3  and  to  read,  in  fact,  nDM3J^  ^^P?* 

III.    On  Pi* el,  Pttel,  Pu'al,  and  Hithpa'eU 

Z  9.  In  the  1st  and  and  penons  of  the  perfect  PVil  the  diphthong  ^^_.  in  the 
second  syllable  is  in  most  of  the  instances  weakened  to  ^«_,  as  JVC)''?,  ^^fl^i?; 
always  so  in  the  first  plur.,  and  before  suffixes,  e.  g.  U^DXI  Gen.  37,  a6,  ^fj^S*^ 
Ps.  44,  ao.  The  form  with  ^__  is  found  only  in  the  ist  sing,  (e.g.  Joel  4,  ai ; 
Is.  8,  17  along  with  the  form  with  ().^IIithpael  has  (besides  ^__.  Jer.  17,  16) 
as  a  rule  ^-__  (Prov.  a4,  10.  i  Ki.  a,  a6.  Jer.  50,  a4).  On  the  other  hand,  Pual 
always  has  ^__,  e.g.  Wj^  Ps.  139,  15.--A  ist  sing,  perfect  Pftel  ^XW96 
(«=WrtB^)  occurs  in  Is.  10,  13. 

aa  10.  The  infinitive  absolute  Pi* el  takes  the  form  H^,  Hjg  (like  ^ttg,  the  more 
frequent  form  even  in  the  strong  verb,  see  $  5a.  ^) ;  with  d  only  in  Ps.  40,  a  rtg ; 
with  6th,  Hab.  3,  13  nll^  (comp.  above,  letter  «).  On  till  and  \i\\,  infinitives 
absolute  of  the  passive  of  Qal,  not  of  PS^el,  see  above,  letter  if.— As  infinitive 
construct  ^3n  occurs  in  Pi* el,  Hos.  6,  9  (only  orthographically  different  from  n3n, 
if  the  text  is  correct) ;  in  Pu*al  rfl^  Ps.  13a,  i. 

bb  II.  The  apocopated  impetfect  must  (according  to  §  ao.  /)  lose  the  Dage}  forte 
of  the  second  radical,  hence  \f*\  and  he  commanded,  'yp^  (for  n*l9M  **  t*ctrri) 
Ps.  141,  8  ;  comp.  Gen.  a4,  ao ;  Hithpa*el  Pinjl  and  he  uncovered  himself.  Gen. 
9,  ai ;  jnriW  Prov.  aa,  a4;  comp.  Ps.  37,  i.  7.  8.  With  the  lengthening  of 
Pathah  to  Qamef,  1W  and  he  made  marks,  occurs  in  i  Sam.  ai,  14  (read,  how- 
ever, with  Thenius  ^Jl,  and  instead  of  the  meaningless  \ll&\  in  the  same  verse, 
}Bh).  In  Hithpa*el  "WJT'TK,  in  close  connexion,  Deut  a,  9.  19;  yTIBfT) 
Is.  41,  10 ;  according  to  Qimhi  also  IWT^,  WW  Ps.  45,  la.  Prov.  a3,  3.  6.  34,  1. 
I  Chron.  11,  17,  whilst  Baer  and  Ginsbuig  read  with  the  best  authorities  18»n^, 
HJtrU|l  (comp.,  however,  Konig,  Z«^r^(f^f#dfe,i.  p.  597)*.  —  On  ^PW  Job  15,  17 
(for  ^^0?P  c«>rap.  §  ao.  m;  on  ^JjDK  Ex.  33,  3,  see  §  a7.  q;  on  Tl^  Jud.  5,  13, 
see  h  69*  g'  Finally,  on  T»5h,  which  is  referred  to  Pi*el  by  some,  as  a  supposed 
imperative,  see  above,  letter  m. 

CC  I  a.  Examples  of  apocopated  imperatives  in  Pi*el  and  HithpcCel  are:  IJ,  also 
njj  command  thou,  7J  open  thou,  Ps.  119,  18.  aa ;    \0  prepare  thou,  Ps.  61,  8 ; 

*  In  Num.  34.  7  sq.,  according  to  verse  10,  ^KftW  (=1^^3111)  is  intended  to 
be  read  for  WITI  {imperfect  Pi*el  from  rWI). 
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D3  for  nD3  /rwr  tAou,  Dan.  1,13;  /Hnn  /»]?»  thyself  sicky  2  Sam.  13,  5; 
comp.  Deot.  a,  24.-011  nai  Jnd.  9,  28,  comp.  §  48.  /. — In  Ps.  137,  7  T\V  rase 
//,  isfonnd  twice  instead  of  TlJ  (for  tHJ)  for  rhythmical  reasons  (comp.,  however, 
T\^^  in  the  imperfect y  2  Chron.  24, 11). 

13.  Examples  of  forms  in  which  the  YSdh  is  retained  are  the  imperfects  p^tS*1in  dd 
Is.  40,  18,  comp.  verse  25  and  46,  5  ;  ^^03^  they  cover  them^  Ex.  15,  5;  participle 
Pu*al  D^TOD  Is.  25,6;   for  TpntC  Is.  16,  9  (from  mi)  read  with  Stade,  &c., 

IV.   On  HipKtt  and  Hoph'al. 

14.  In  the  perfect  HipKil  3rd  sit^.  S^ghdl  is   foond    in  the   first  syllable    f€ 
as  well  as  f  (5  53. /),  especially  in  n^jn  (but  perfect  consecutive  \h\\f\  2  Ki. 

24,  14),  rmr\^  riK^n;  also  with  suffixes,  e.g.  xhff\  i  Chron.  8,  7.  ^i«^n  Job 
16,  7,  n"5Bni  Ex.  21,  8.  The  S*ghdl  also  occurs  in  the  ist  sing.,  e,  g.  ^""nKbH 
Mic.  6,  3.  On  'nWni  Nah.  3,  5,  cf.  §  53.  p.  The  forms  with  ^  in  the  second 
syllable  (also  written  defectively,  as  ^rarn  Jer.  21,  6)  are  found  throughout  in 
the  ist  sif^,  (except  Prov.  5,  13),  rarely  in  the  and  sing,  masc,  and  never  in 
the  1st  plur.  In  the  other  persons  they  are  about  equally  common  with  /. 
Before  suffixes  the  forms  with  t  (Gen.  18,  4,  and  elsewhere)  predominate  through- 
out as  being  somewhat  shorter;  comp.,  however,  /  in  Ex.  4,  12.  Mic.  6,  3. 
Prov.  4,  II.    In  Hopkal  only  ^___  occurs. 

15.  In  the  infinitive  HipKtl  of  rQ"!  to  be  abundant ,  besides  the  infinitive  ff 
construct  Jllann  we  find  the  absolute  naiH  taking  the  place  nf  thp  jcommon 
form  n3"!n,  which  came  to  be  used  invariably  (but  Konig  calls  attention  to  its 
use  as  infinitive  construct  in  Ezek.  21,  20)  as  an  adverb,  in  the  sense  of  much; 

in  a  Sam.  14,  11  the  ^ri  requires  JlS'in  for  the  K*thtbh  n^a*}!!,  an  evident 
scribal  error  for  Jlfel"iri.  Comp.  Gen.  41,  49.  22, 17.  Deut.  28,  63  ;  the  pointing 
n5"in  Jer.  42,  2  perhaps  arises  from  regarding  this  form  as  a  noun.— On  nVlOn 
Job  17,  2  (with  Dagei  f  dirimens)  see  §  20.  A.— In  2  Ki.  3,  24  rfSH  (before  ^) 
is  probably  infinitive  absolute,  used  in  order  to  avoid  the  hiatus,  comp.  §  113.  .^, 
and  on  a  similar  case  in  Qal,  see  above,  letter  ». — On  the  infinitive  with  syncope 
of  the  n,  comp.  $  53.  q, 

16.  The  shortened  imperfect  Hiph'tl  either  takes  no  helping  vowel,  as  nD2  gg 
let  him  enlarge,  Gen.  9,  27 ;  TP  he  shall  subdue,  Is.  41,  a ;  TO^Q  ^'**^  ^  watered. 
Gen.  29, 10,  and  elsewhere ;  fe(h^  and  he  showed^  2  Ki.  11, 4  (see  %  28.  ^ :  or  else 
has  a  helping  vowel,  as  ^  (for  ^f,  see  §  27.  r),  e.g.  Wl  a  KL  18,  11 ;  "^M 

Ps.  105,  24;  -m  Ezek.  5,  6;  jmM  2  Chron.  33,  9;  TlW  i.e.  probably  a-JW 
Jos.  24,  3  KUhtbh  (nanKI  G'''0-—Examples  of  verbs  Pi  guttural :  ^^_  Num. 
23,  2,  7^  &c.,  which  can  be  distinguished  as  HipKtl  from  the  similar  forms 
in  Qal  only  by  the  sense.  —  The  apocopated  imperative  Hiph*tl  always 
(except  in  verbs  }''D,  e.g.  Tin,  tDH,  %  76.  f )  has  a  helping  vowel,  S^ghdl  or 
PathaJ^,  e.g.  I'jn  increase  thou  (for  ann,  nann)  Ps.  51,  4  Q^ri,  also  Jud.  20,  38, 
where,  however,  it  cannot  be  explidned  with  the  context;  e|*in  let  alone  (for 
^nn,  nB*jn)  Deut  9, 14,  and  elsewhere;   ^  (for  nb^H)  Ex.  8,  i.  33,  12  ;  but 
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for  ye^  Ps.  39, 14,  which  could  only  be  imperative  HipKtl  of  ypB^  {^ smear 
aver,  as  in  Is.  6,  lo),  read  with  Baethgen  H^  look  away, — The  imperfect  Hiph*tl 
with  Yddh  retained  occurs  only  in  }V^ta  Job  19,  a,  from  nH^.    Comp.  letter  ». 

V.  In  General, 
hh  17.  In  Aramaic,  where,  as  before  remarked,  verbs  rfv  and  V^^  form  me  class, 
the  imperfect  2ss!^  ^rticiple  of  all  the  conjugations  tenninate  in  N-3j-_  or  ^__, 
The  Hebrew  if^nitives,  imperatives^  and  imperfects  in  ?!-_>,  less  frequently 
M__.  or  ^__.,  may  be  due  to  imitation  of  the  Aramaic  form.  On  the  infinitive 
construct  Pi* el  ^3n,  see  above,  letter  aa;  imperative  Qal  Kin  Job  37,  6  (in  the 
sense  oi  fall) ;  imperfect  VT^  let  him  look  out.  Gen.  41,  33  (see,  however,  above, 
letter/);  nfc^;^  ke  wUl  do,  Is.  64,  3;  niHTr^K  Jer.  17.  17;  KgiT^  consent 
thou  not,  Prov.  i,  10;  nfeW'vS  ^  ^^^'f'  ^  >  Sam.  13,  u  (the  saine  form  in 
Gen.  26,  39.  Jos.  7,  9.  Jer.  40,  16  Q^rf) ;  itJITK  (so  Baer  and  Ginsburg,  after 
cod.  Hillel,  &c.)  /  will  be,  Jer.  31,  i ;  nfe^l  Jos.  9,  24;  ntOTl  Dan.  i,  13. 
Comp.  also  in  Nipk'cU  »Xf&[  Lev.  5,  9 ;  HJS^  (according  to  Qimhi)  Num.  21,  17 ; 
in  /VV/n^an  Lev.  18,  7.  8.  12-17.  20,  19,  in  «ach  case  H^an  t<^,  beside  H^jn 
with  a  minor  distinctive  ;  njD.S^  (Baer,  however,  H^^)  Nah.  i,  3  ;  rntK  Ezek.  5, 12 
(with  Zctqeph ;  Baer  n"3W).  The  fact,  however,  that  a  great  number  of  these 
forms  occur  in  pause  and  represent  at  the  same  time  vl  jussive  or  voluntatrve 
(Jos.  7,  9),  suggests  the  view  that  the  long  vowel  may  be  used  in  order  to  increase 
the  emphasis  of  the  pausal  form«  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  distinction 
in  sound  between  the  Jussive  or  vohentative  and  the  ordinary  imperfect  ^  Else- 
where (Gen.  26,  29.  Lev.  5,  9.  Jer.  40,  16.  Dan.  i,  13^  according  to  Baer  also 
Mic.  7,  10.  Zech.  9,  5)  the  pronunciation  with  i  is  probably  intended  to  soften 
the  hiatus  caused  by  a  following  N  or  J^ ;  comp.  the  analogous  cases  above, 

tt       The  ending  ^__  appears  to  stand  for  H in  the  imperfect  Qal  in  DlS'^Jirn 

and  there  hath  she  played  the  harlot,  Jer.  3,  6 ;  perhaps,  however,  the  2nd  sing* 
fem,  is  intended,  or  it  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Jeremiah 
from  Ezek.  16,  15,  &c.  Still  more  strange  is  it  in  the  imperfect  Hiph'tl  ^nOTl'/K 
Jer.  18,  23 ;  but  the  Afil**el-tone  probably  points  to  npiH  as  the  correct  reading 
(comp.  Neh.  13,  14).    The  ^__  stands  for  n_.  in  the  perfect  Hiph'tl  ^JjllH  he 

^  Possibly  these  examples  (like  the  cases  of  S^ghSl  in  pause,  letter  » )  represent 
the  view  of  a  particular  Masoretic  school,  which  was  intended  to  be  consistently 
carried  out. — According  to  Praetorius  (in  ZA  W.  1883,  p.  25)  traces  of  the  (original) 
jussive  of  verbs  X\"?  appear  in  the  forms  ending  in  n__.,  and  were  already  rightly 
recognized  as  such  by  Ewald,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  apocopated  mood 
of  verbs  %\"7  is  quite  a  late  (?)  phenomenon,  and  simply  the  final  result  of  actual 
biliteral  forms,  such  as  vD^.  According  to  this  view,  therefore,  we  cannot  point 
to  this  mood  in  confirmation  of  the  supposed  tendency  of  the  jussive  to  retract 
the  tone,  since  in  its  origin  it  is  altogether  different  from  the  jussive,  although 
the  language  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  the  jussive,  which  was  becoming  obsolete. 
Ct  also  %  48.  g^  note. 
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made  sick,  Is.  53,  10,  which  is  probably  for  tfypTXn  from  K7n,  a  secondary 
fonn  of  n^n;  see  letter  rr.  The  plur.  VptDH  (Baer  VptDH)  they  made  to  melt, 
Jos.  14,  8,  is  a  purely  Aramaic  form. 

18.  In  three  verbs  the  rare  coojngation  PdUl  or  its  reflexive  ($  55.  ^  occars :  kk 
niK3  *  (in  Ps.  93,  5  the  Masora  requires  nifi<3 ),  contracted  to  TtWX^  to  be  beau- 

T-:r-  ^      **  *  tt:it  '  t    t 

tiful,  from  nfcO;  ^OD  Gen.  21,  16  archers  (from  nno);  but  most  frequently 
in  nnC^  to  bend,  Pa*lel  nHIK^  not  in  use,  whence  reflexive  niHTHS^  to  bow  one- 
self,  to  prostrate  oneself,  and  pers.  in  ri^4-  ^^  ^^^  P^^-  "*  ^?^^-^,  imperfect 
mrWB^,  consecutive  3rd  ««^.  ^rioi^.  VTTIB^J]  for  wc^titaJ^w  (analogous  to  the 
noun-forms,  like  \W  for  jo^w) ;  3rd  plur,  ^TOB?^ .  —  Instead  of  the  Aramaic 
infinitive  with  suffix  WJ^qriB^na  a  Ki.  5,  18  read  with  Konig  ^niinne^nSl; 
Dn^nn8?*D  Ezek.  8,  16  is  still  more  certainly  a  scribal  error  for  fi^lTDBiD. 

19.  Before  suffixes  in  all  forms  ending  in  H,  a  connecting  vowel  is  employed   // 
instead  of  the  H  and  the  vowel  which  precedes  it  (§  58./),  e.  g.  ^jn^  Gen.  24,  37  ; 

in  pause  ^3jy  i  Ki.  a,  30,  &c.,  even  with  lesser  disjimctives,  Ps.  118,  5.  Prov.  8,  aa ; 
or  with  a  conjunctive  accent,  i  Sam.  a8,  15  (but  Baer  ^J3^),  Job  30,  19 ;  comp. 
$  59.  h;  ^3y,  in  pause  T|jy,  Is.  30,  19  (and  even  when  not  in  pause  Jer.  33^  37) 
or  like  ^J^  Deut.  3a,  6;   ^S'l^l  Gen.  a8,  3;   comp.  also  ^HJ^,  DJ^,  imperfect 

vi»;,  1?s:i.  mph^tn^in,  ^n,  ^nan. 

Only  very  seldom  does  ^__  take  the  place  of  the  final  n__  or  n__,  e.g.  /«W 
Dn^BK  Deut  33,  a6;  to^D?^  Ps.  140, 10  Q'rf;  ^r|n  smite  me,  i  KI  ao,  35.  37 ; 
comp.  Hab.  3,  a.  Is.  38.  16.  In  these  examples,  again,  a  return  to  the  original 
ending  ay  might  be  assumed ;  but  perhaps  they  are  merely  due  to  a  less  correct 
plene  writing.  In  the  3rd  sin^.  perf  fern,  the  older  form  Jipj  (see  letter  1)  is 
always  used  before  a  suJLx,  e.  g.  V^p?  (for  VTJI^?)  Zech.  5,  4 ;  in  pause  ^jnfe^ 
Job33,  4;1f»«'j4a,5. 

VI.   The  delation  between  Verbs  n'^b  andwh. 

ao.  The^ose  relation  existing  between  verbs  t<^^?  and  jyy^  which  in  Aramaic  ntl 
has  resulted  in.  a,  complete  similarity^  is  shown  in  Pebrcw  by  the  fact  that  the 
verb?,  jjfjone.  jclags.  _Qf tea  borrow,  .forms  from  the  other,  especially  in  the  later 
writers  and  thejpoets. 

31.  Thus  there  are  forms  of  verbs  W? — (a)  which  have  adopted  the  vowels  00 
of  verbs  lYv,  t,g.  perfect  Qal  ^Hi^pS  /  have  refrained,  Ps.  119,  loi ;  participle 
KDin  (KtDh)  sinning-,  Eccles.  a,  a6.  8,  12.  9,  a.  18;  comp.  Is.  65,  ao;  tOrfD 
Eccles.  7,''a6;  KB^3  lending,  i  Sam.  a 3,  3;  Pi* el  perfect  K^D  he  has  filled,  Jer. 
5i»  34  ;  comp.  I  Ki.  9, 11.  Amos  4,  a  (where,  however,  Xht  perfect  Niph,  is  perhaps 
intended),  Ps.  89,  11.  143,  3;  ^JlfcCB"}  I  heal,  a  Ki.  a,  ai;  comp.  Jer.  51,9; 
imperfect  KDJ^  Job  39,  34;  Niph* at  perfect  nn«5)D3  (like  nn|)33)  U  was  wonder- 
ful, a  Sam.  i,  36;  HipKtl  perfect  K^DH  Deut.  38,  59;   nTWahn  (in  the  Textus 

*  According  to  Buxtorf  and  others  (comp.  Noldeke,  ZDMG,  xxx.  185)  HlfcO 
is  rather  NipKcU  from  niM . 

Q 
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receptus  incorrectly  PUlS ,  comp.  above,  a  Sam.  i,  a6)  she  hid,  Jos.  6, 17.    On 

the  other  hand,  forms'  like  D^eCDhP  i  Sam.  14,  33,  tS*VCp  Ps.  99,  6,  ^KBI? 
Ezek.  47,  8,  ^3|^K3*1J|1 ,  according  to  the  correct  reading,  Job  19,  a  (oomp.  Gen. 
31  y  39  ^lt^n^t),  and  Vn^  imperative  plur,  masc,  from  KT,  Jos.  34,  14.  i  Sam. 
I  a,  34.  Ps.  34,  10,  are  due  to  the  syncope  of  the  K,  see  §  74.  f!.  On  K4^^ 
Jer.  10,  5  and  J<^J  Ps.  139,  20,  see  §  23.  f. 

PP  {b)  Forms  in  PI,  but  with  K''?  pointing,  e.g.  impetfect  Qal  Kfi^K  Jer.  3,  aa; 
imperaltoe  \\tr\  heal  thou,  Ps.  60,  4 ;  Niph*al  \XS!F\}  Jer.  49,  10  (which  mnst 
evidently  be  a  perfect ;  read  with  Ewald  the  infinitive  absolute  n^5  as  in 
verse  33),  and  HDnn  to  hide  oneself,  1  Ki.  aa,  35,  comp.  Jer.  19,  11;  Pi*el 
imperfect  T^Q^  he  will  fill,  Job  8,  21. 

99  (c)  Forms  entirely  of  a  PT' ^  character,  e.  g.  perfect  Qal  r\!OT[  and  when  thou 
art  athirst,  Ruth  a,  9,  comp.  a  Sam.  3,  8 ;  ^73  they  shut  up,  i  Sam.  6,  10  ;  comp. 
25,  33 ;  W  they  are  full,  Ezek.  a8,  16,  comp.  39,  a6;  infinitive  ton  (see  above, 
letter  n)  to  sin,  Gen.  ao,  6  (on  ]1(^«tD  see  above,  §  74,  letter  h) ;  imperative  sing, 
fem,  ^in  Is.  a6,  ao ;  imperfect  H^S^  (for  K^S^)  A«  will  keep  back.  Gen.  33,  6 ; 
nj^|nn  M<r  ^^,  Job  5»  iS;  participle  HDfel  Prov.  I3,  18;  /«».  JCT*  Eccles. 
10,  5  ;  //«r.  Ppa^  Is.  39,  7 ;  participle  passive  ^^  Ps.  33,  i ;  Niph^al  nHB"}? 
Jer.  51,  9  ;  JTB}  M^?«  ^/w/  prophesied,  Jer.  36,  9  (comp.  Ps.  139,  14.  Job  18,  3^ ; 
imperfect  tt)'J^  3  Ki.  3,  3a  {infinitive  Jer.  19,  11) ;  Pi* el  imperfect  ^S^^  Jer. 
8,  II,  comp.  Gen.  31,  39;  HipKtl  participle  HJpD  Ezek.  8,  3;  ffithpa'el TJ:^W\r\ 
I  Sam.  10,  6;  infinitive  T\SW\r\  i  Sam.  10,  13.  For  the  K^thtbh  T(W\h  2  Ki. 
'<))  35»  Jablonski  and  others  require  as  Q^rf  the  form  II^MtS^np  (so  Is.  37,  a6) ; 
the  K*thtbh  would  have  to  be  read  TMi}},  with  syncope  of  the  K  and  retraction 
of  the  voweL 

rr  33.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  forms  of  verbs  lY^^^ which  wholly  or  in  part 
follow  _the_  analogy  _of.  verbs  W?,  e.  g.  in  their  consonants  WTK  he  comes.  Is. 
31,  13  ;  fcna  3  Sam.  13,  17  {Textus  receptus  iTja) ;  ^JTWrjl  Ezek.  43,  37  ;  Kjfe^ 
Job  8,  iiT^WB^  Lam.  4,  i;  K^HJJ.  a  Chron.  16.  la;  HJtnpri  Ex.  i,  10.  Lev. 
10,  19;  D^K^n  Deut.  28,  66  (comp.  Hos-  11,  7);  lA^J  {irifin.  absoL  Niph'al 
beside  ^nnW)  '2  Sam.  1,6;  K3e^  3  Ki.  35,  39 ;  KBID  Jer.  38,  4  ;  V^Vt}^  Eccles. 
8,  I :  in  their  vowels,  XOX^  Jer.  3,  33  ;  rn^  Dan.  10,  14;  njM  i  Ki.  17, 14: 
in  both,  ^^pJ  Gen.  49,  i;  comp.  42,  4.  Is.  51,  19;  D^^n  3  Sam.  31,  I3  (fri; 
fcrtTJ)  3  Chron.  36,  15  (comp.  fi^tniDH  Itm  3  Sam.  11,*  34  K^thtbh)-,  ntOb 
{participle  fem.  Qal)  Zeph.  3,  i;  Knfi^  Hos.  13,  15;  ^^^  Lam.  4,  3.— 
For  Jl^fcHb  (so  Baer,  Ezek.  17,  6,  comp.  31,  8),  which  can  only  be  intended  for 
nflClS  9A  participle  fem.  plur,  from  fePfi  =  **n9'  '^^^^  according  to  Ezek.  31,  5, 
&c.,  nVU(fi  branches. 


§  76.    F^3j  Z>(w3^   Wftfit. 

1.  In  a  tolerably  large  number  of  vf^rhg  ^^^  i^r^irak  ar<>  w^ak 

Jstters^and    are    consequently  affected    by  one    or    other    of  the 

anomalies  already  described.    In  cases  where  two  anomalies  might 
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occur,  usage  must  teach  whether  one^  or  both,  or  neither  of  them, 
takes  effect  in  the  verb. 

Thus  e.g.  from  TTJ  to  Jlee,  the  imperfect  is  I^T  in  Nah.  3,  7  and  IT  in 
Gen.  31,  40  (on  the  analogy  of  verbs  J^'B);  HiphHl  njH  Gike  a  verb  JK^),  but 
the  imperfect  HopVcd  again  ^^  (as  J'^B). 

2.  The  foUowing  are.exampfes.Qf  iiffiQultJJsrniJa^^  i 

from  doubly  weak  verbs : 

(fl)  Verbs  f'^D  and  W^  (comp.  $  66  and  %  74),  e.  g.  Kfe^  to  hear,  imperative 
kb^  (Ps.  10,  12  fc<b^3,  of  which  no  J  Ps.  4,  7  is  probably  only  an  orthographic 
variation) ;  infinitive  construct  JWb  (for  J1K& ;  see  the  analogous  noun-formations 
in  h  93-  0,  also  Kb?  Is.  i,  14.  i8,  3;  Gen.  4,  13  ^rtb3 ;  Ps.  89,  to  Nfe^  (peAaps 
only  a  scribal  error);  after  the  prefix  7  always  DMbO  (the  contracted  form 
only  occurs  in  iJlfrp  Job  41,  17,  with  rejection  of  the  X);  imperfect  HJ^Ft  for 
n^K^il  Ruth  1, 14 ;  wholly  irregular  are  HJ^Mi^ri  Ezek.  23,  49  (so  Baer  after 
Qimhi;  Texius  receptusy  and  also  the  Mantua  ed.,  and  Ginsburg,  HJ^feC^ri)  and 
IIKb^J  2  Sam.  19,  43  as  infinitive  absolute  Niph*al  (on  the  analogy  of  the 
infinitive  construct  Qai?) ;  most  probably  J<6^J  is  to  be  read,  with  Driver. 

{d)  Verbs  Y^O  and  rK^  (comp.  §  66  and  §  75),  as  HD}  to  dow,  to  ihclim,  TO}  C 
to  smite.  Hence  imperfect  Qal  ntd^,  apocopated  D^  (Gen.  26,  25  *D^  and  ke 
bowed;  t^  (so,  probably,  also  Is.  63, 3  for  ^1)  2  Ki.  9,  33  and  there  was  sprinkled 
(from  nt3) ;  perfect  HipKtl  n3n  he  smote ^  imperfect  nS^  apocopated  T|^,  Tpl  (even 
with  Athna}^  2  Ki.  15,  16;  but  also  ten  times  n3^»  ?||1  Deut  2,  33 ;  so  also  T^ 
Lev.  8,  II.  30;  tD]n~7K  Ps.  141,  4  (comp.  Job  23, 11);  imperative  n3n,  apocopcUed 
Ijn  smite  thou  (like  tDJI  incline,  with  HttH),  infinitive  ni3n,  participle  n3P; 

-^^/AW  nsn,  participu  nso. 

(r)  Verbs  K'lD  and  rf6  (comp.  §  68  and  $  75),  as  TOK  /<?  *if  tw7/wi^,  nOK  d 
to  bake,  r\m  to  come.  E.g.  imperfect  Qal  Wt^^  nDi<\  //«n  ^^;  KJng  (comp. 
§  68.  h)  Deut.  33,  21  for  HTlfcCg  (-HTlje^P;  imperfect  apocopated  TW^,  Is.  41,  25 
for  n«J1;  imperative  WK  Is.  21,  12.  56,  9.  12  (comp.  ^DK  bake  ye,  Ex.  16,  23) 
for  Xr\^^  Vm  (5  23.  a';  %  75.  «);  ^i>A7/  /^^/r^/  Vnn  for  I^HKH  (VriNH) 
Is.  21,  14;  imperfect  apocopcUed  7OT  <i«^  ^^  adjured,  i  Sam.  14,  24,  properly 
n^KJ,  (n^«3  from  nb»,  whence  njtO,  and,  with  the  obscuring  to  6,  H^ ; 
instead  of  the  simple  apocope  (7^^*l)  the  8<  which  had  already  become  quiescent, 
is  made  audible  again  by  the  helping  S*ghdl  (unless  perhaps  there  is  a  confusion 
with  the  imperfect  consecutive  HipKtl  of  7K*). 

{d)  Verbs  ^''B  and  K'6  (comp.  §  69,  §  70,  and  §  74),  9&  ^T  to  go  forth,    t 
imperative  KJT  go  forth,  with  n_.  paragogic  HKlf  Jud.  9,  29  in  principal  pause 
for  rm\    %Ti^fem.  plur.  HjS^  Cant.  3,  n ;   infinitive  nKJt;  Hiph'tl  Wt\r\ 
to  bring  forth.-'^lCr^  to  fear,  imperfect  fcCJ^  and  fcO^JI  (or  fcOj^),  imperative  iH^; 
imperfect  Niph'al  K'lj;  Ps.  130,  4,  participle  K^iD. 

(*)  Verbs  ^'B  and  r\'h  (comp.  $  69,  $  70,  and  |  75),  eg.  iTT  to  throw,  f 
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Hiph'll  to  confess^  to  praise^  and  JTV  to  throw  (both  properly  verbs  VD),  and  HDJ 
to  be  beautiful.  Infinitive  nh'» ,  TtT^^ ;  imperative  TV^ ;  imperfect  consecutive  «|'»J1 
Ezek.  31,  7  (comp.  also  ^D^rn  i6,  13) ;  with  suffixes  OyH  w^  have  shot  at  them 
(from  iTV')  Num.  21,  30;  perhaps,  however,  it  should  be  read  with  the  LXX 
tiyy\  and  their  race  (also  in  Ps.  74,  8  0^3  is  probably  a  substantive^  and  not  the 
imperfect  Qal  with  suffix  from  r\T) ;  Pi'h  W  for  V^:^_  (5  69.  u),  HipKtl  HTin, 
rn^n ;  infinitive  Jlhln  (as  infinitive  absolute  2  Chron.  7,  3),  T\lSn,  imperfect 
rrjV,  comp.  tirhH  Jer.  23,  3;  apocopated  ^\^^  2  Ki.  13,  17. 
^  (J)  Verbs  W  and  K^^,  particularly  6^3  /<?  ^<wi^.  /'ft/^r/  fcQ,  fltd,  nt©  or  n«3 
(Gen.  16,  8.  2  Sam.  14,  3.  Mic.  4,  10;  comp.  %  75.  w),  once  to  for  ^IQ 
I  Sam.  25,  8;  for  %fel  Jer.  27,  18,  which  is  apparently  the  perfect,  read  ^aj. 
In  the  imperfect  Qal  the  separating  vowel  occnrs  (nS^Kbn  instead  of  the  more 
common  njt^aTI,  comp.  also.T}tQri  Gen.  30,  38)  only  in  Jer.  9,  16.  Ps.  45, 16  and 
I  Sam.  10,  7  K^thfbh, 

h  For  nttarn  i  Sam.  25,  34  (^ri  (the  KUhtbh  ^ntCTII  evidently  combines  the  two 
readings  HtO^  and  ^Kbrn;  cf.  Nestle.  ZAW.  14,  p.  319),  read  ^KbTll;  on  the 
impossible  forms  Dent  33, 16  and  Job  22,  21  comp.  %  48.  d.  In  ^t  perfect  HiphHl 
JOan,  riH^n  and  (only  before  a  suffix)  Hk^an ;  the  latter  form  is  also  certainly 
intended  in  Num.  14,  31,  where  the  Masora  requires  ^jflK^ani,  comp.  2  Ki.  9,  2. 
19,  25.  Is.43,  23.  Jer.  35, 13.  Cant-  3, 4.  Before  suffixes  the  ^of  the  first  syllable  in  the 
3Td  sirig,  always  becomes  Hateph-S^ghdl,  e.g.  ^H^an ^  '•J^an ;  elsewhere  invariably 
Hateph-PathaJ^,  e.  g.  ^HtOn  or  ^3nk^an .  On  the  other  hand,  e  is  retained  in 
the  secondary  tone  in  the  perfect  consecutive  when  without  suffixes,  e.  g.  riMani . 
Cf.,  moreover,  ^KgH^l  (Inkgn^l  in  Opitius  and  Habn  is  altogether  incorrect), 
Prov.  25,  16,  from  K^p ;  but  V^  spue  ye,  Jer.  25,  27  (perhaps  only  a  mistake 
for  ^p))  is  not  to  be  referred  to  K^p  but  to  a  secondary  stem  JT^.  In  the  imperfect 
Kprn  is  found  once,  Lev.  18,  25,  besides  8<gJ5  (analogous  to  bCl*1). — On  ^at< 
(for  K^K),  ^aO,  ^?J.  see  5  74.  i&. 

i  {i)  The  verb  ^^n  to  live,  in  the  perfect  Qal,  besides  the  ordinary  development 
to  rpn  {fern.  iWn),  is  also  treated  as  a  verb  V^,  and  then  has  the  form  ^n 
in  the  ^  pers.  perfect,  in  pause  ^n,  and  with  wdtu  consecutive  ^TT\  Gen.  3, 12,  and 
frequently.  In  Lev.  25,  36  even  the  contraction  to  ^ni  occurs  in  the  perfect 
consecutive.  The  form  iTHI  stands  in  Ex.  i,  16  'm pause  for  n*ni  (3rdy^.)  with 
DageS  omitted  on  account  of  the  pausal  lengthening  oid  to  d. 

§  77.  Relation  0/  the  Weak  Verbs  to  one  another, 

a  The  close  relation  which  exists  between  some  classes  of  the  weak 
verbs  (e.  g.  between  Tfi  and  >"^,  8<"^  and  rfl*,  y"y  and  VT^)  appears 
not  only  from  their  similarity  or  identity  of  inflexion,  or  their  mutual 
interchange  of  certain  forms,  but  especially  from  the  fact  that 
frequently  the  same  root  i^radix  bilittera,  see  §  30.  g)  recurs  in 
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various  weak  stems  of  similar  meaning.  The  meaning  accordingly 
is  inherent  in  the  tiyo  constant  rQ9t-cQnsQng.ntfi^  vLJii]lg_the^ 
consonant,  which  is  weak  (and  the  particular  class  of  weak  verbs 
with  it)y  does  not  establish  any  difference  in  the  meaning.  Thus  from 
the  root  ?n  there  occur  with  the  same  meaning  ^p"?,  T]^*^,  KJl  ^^  strike^ 
to  crush;  and  fix)m  the  root  *ti — *t^,  *TTJ,  nTJ  to  flu. 

In  this  manner  the  following  classes  are  related  in  form  and  b 
meaning : 

1.  Verbs  V^y  and  y^^  in  which  the  first  and  third  consonants  are  the  same 
in  both,  as  being  essential  to  the  meaning;  e.g.  fftO  and  !|p1D  to  become  poor; 
Cte  and-Bte^  to  feel;  TO  and  *1*TJ  to  flee. 

2.  Verbs  ^'B  and  J^'B;  e.  g.  2T  and  avj  to  place,  e^  and  B^  (^a^^J)  to  lay  C 
snares.  Moreover,  stems  belonging  to  the  classes  mentioned  in  i.  (especially  Vp) 
are  frequently  related  also  to  verbs  ^'B  and  [''D,  e.  g.  '^l  and  ill"'  to  fear;  Dto  and 
nOJ  /<?  ^^^iwflf;  rfbj  and  PfiB  /<>  ^Aw;  )^  and  pB  /<>  diw^  /(?  /L«.  Verbs  Wt 
are  less  frequently  connected  with  these  classes,  e.g.  DtS^  DDtS^  and  BK^  /^  ^r 
destroyed,  B^K  and  B^''!  /^  thresh\  &c. 

3.  Verbs  WO  and  rf'/  (in  which  the  first  two  consonants  form  the  real  body   d 
of  the  stem)  are  sometimes  related  to  each  other,  and  sometimes  to  the  above 
classes.    To  each  other,  in  ((^"J  and  il^'J  to  crush,  tO^  and  %T^  to  meet  (comp. 

%  75>  letter  nn) ;  to  verbs  of  the  other  classes,  in  tXtt^  and  ytO  to  suck^  HIT?  and 
W  to  thrust,  &C. 


§  78.   Verba  Defectiva. 

It  often  happens,  when  two  kindred  weak  verbs  are  in  use  with  a 
the  same  meaning  that  both  are  defective,  i.e.  do  not  occur  in  all  the 
forms.  Since,  however,  those  tenses  and  forms  which  are  not  in  use 
in  the  one  verb  are  generally  supplied  by  the  other,  they  mutually 
complete  one  another,  and  thus  form  together,  as  it  were,  an  entire 
verb,  as  in  Greek  ?pxo/*<">  ^or.  jJXAji',  fut.  e*Xcvo'Ofiai,  and  in  Latin  fero, 
tuU,  latum,  ferre,  &c.,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  Hebrew  the 
roots  of  these  verbs  are  almost  always  closely  related. 

The  most  common  verbs  of  this  kind  are —  b 

B^a  to  be  ashamed,  HiphHl  B^an  (inferred  from  rtB^ajp,  but  also  B^?>1,  B^'^aln, 
as  if  from  B^a\  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  \''B;  also  in  Is.  30,  5  the  Q^rt  requires 
t^ah,  where  the  ITthtbh  has  B^lOn  from  Bto. 

3^D  to  be  good.  Perfect  ate;  but  imperfect  3^'*!  "»<!  HipKU  a^D^H  fix>m  agj 
(comp.,  however,  Hi^Dn  a  Ki.  10,  30). 

"^^to  be  ceroid.    Imperfect  ^ifsom"^),  , 
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ygj  to  awakcy  only  in  the  imptrf,  1(^\ ;  for  tht  perfect,  the  HifKil  }^n  is  used 
(from  pp). 

}^J  /i?  ^«A&  in  pieces.  Imperfect  y^\  (from  )^).  ImpercUive  )^9.  A^/>iW 
f<DJ.^  -ftV/  )^?  (from  J^J).  iVZ?/y^B  (from  f^B).  Reflexive  J^BTin. 
^t>*7/  J^Dn.    Also  )^VB  Job  16,  la. 

3]t^  (Qo/  in  post*biblical  Hebrew,  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic)  to  placCy  whence 
(possibly)  Niph*al  ajT?  and  Hiph'tl  3^^  (see  above,  %  71) ;  but  Hiihpa'il  arnn. 
\J  nJn^  to  cHnk,  used  in  QeU;  bat  in  Hiph,  H^H  /9  ^tf  to  drietk,  from  a  Qo/ 
n^B^  which  is  not  used  in  Hebrew. 

^  V!?  (Vj)  '^^»  *^  above,  §  69.  x. 

Rem.  I.  To  the  same  category  belong  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  cases 
where  the  tenses  or  moods  not  in  use  in  one  conjugation,  are  supplied  by  forms 
having  the  same  meaning  in  other  conjugations  of  the  same  verb.    Thus : 

5|p^  to  add.  The  infinitive  (comp.,  however,  §  69.  h,  note)  and  imperfect y 
unused  in  QcU^  are  supplied  by  the  Hiph'tl  ^^Dln,  t|^p^^  (on  f|D^^  as  imperfect 
indicative,  see  %  109.  d,  and  cf.  also  %  109.  f). 

TTO  /tf  stumble.    Perfect  from  C^t  imperfect  from  NipKcU. 

e^U  /tf  approach,  unused  in  /^.  Qo/,  instead  of  which  Niph*al  ^dS  is  used ; 
but  imperfect  B^|^,  imperative  1^},  and  infinitive  Tft^  from  ^o/  only  are  in  use. 

nnj  /^  Zr<»/.  Perfect  usually  HPO  in  Qo/,  so  imperative  nru,  but  imperfect  and 
infinitive  always  in  HipHtl, 

y>:itobe  poured  out.  Perfect  Niph'al  1|n3  with  imperfect  Qa/?|n;,  whUe  the 
perfect  QcU  and  imperfect  Niph*al  are  not  in  use. 

/  a.  The  early  grammarians  often  speak  of  mixed  forms  {formae  mixtae), 
i.  e.  forms  in  which  are  united  the  supposed  character  and  meaning  of  two  different 
tenses,  genders  or  conjugations.  Most  of  the  examples  adduced  are  at  once  set 
aside  by  accurate  grammatical  analysis ;  some  others  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
misapprehension  and  inaccuracy,  especially  from  erroneous  views  of  unusual  plene 
forms.  Others,  again,  are  either  merely  wrong  readings  or  represent  an  erroneous, 
though  often  intentional,  combination  of  two  different  readings. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE    NOUN. 

§  79.    General  View. 

¥01  the  literature,  see  De  Lagmrde,  UebersUht  ilber  die  im  Aramdtschen, 
Arabischtn  und  Hebrdischen  iibliche  Bildung  der  Nomina^  Gottingen,  1889; 
Index  and  Additions,  1891 ;  J.  Barth,  DU  NominaMldung  in  den  semitischen 
Sprachm^  first  half,  the  simple  nouns,  Leipzig,  1889;  second  half,  nouns  wit  A 
external  additums^  1891 ;  second  edition,  with  indices  of  words  and  snbjects,  1894; 
E.  Konig,  Historisck'kritisches  Lekrgebdude,  dn^.,  iL  i,  Leipzig,  1895,  see  above, 
§  3.  / — Of  these  three  important  works  the  first  two  especially  have  given  rise  to 
various  articles.  In  support  of  De  Lagarde :  Hommel  in  ZDMG.  xliv.  p.  535  sqq. 
(against  De  Lagarde  and  Hommel :  Barth,  ibid.,  p.  679  sqq.),  and  dealing  with  the 
Index,  ZDMG,  xlv.  p.  340  sqq. — Against  Barth  (though  with  many  points  of 
agreement)  :  Philippi  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  VSlherpsychologie  und  Sprachwissen' 
sckaft,  1890,  p.  344  sqq.  (answered  by  Barth  in  ZDMG,  xliv.  p.  69a  sqq.),  and 
ZDMG,  xlvi.  p.  149  sqq.  (answered  again  by  Barth,  ibid,  xlviii.  p.  10  sqq.),  also  in 
the  Beitrdge  sur  Assyriologie  und  vergieickenden  semitischen  Sprcuhwissenschaft, 
ii.  1892,  p.  359  sqq. '  Die  semitische  Verbal-  und  Nominalbildung  in  ihrem  Ver- 
haltnisse  zu  einander,*  and  lastly,  in  ZDMG,  xlix.  p.  187  sqq. — Cf.  also  A.  Miiller, 
'Semitische  Nomina.  Bemerkungen  zn  de  Lagarde  und  Barth,'  ZDMG*  xlv. 
p.  aai  sqq. — The  main  points  at  issue  in  the  works  of  De  Lagarde  and  Barth 
are  indicated  below,  §  83.  d, 

1.  Since,  according  to  §  30.  a,  most  word-stems  are  developed 
into  verbal  stems  as  well  as  into  noun-stems,  it  has  become  .customary, 
(especially  in  the  Lexicon)  to  trace  back  the  noun  to  the  most  simple 
ground-form  of  the  verbal  formation^  viz.  the  3rd  ^^x.  sing,  perfect 
Qal,  and,  as  it  were,  to  derive  it  from  that  form.  This  is  usual,  not 
only  in  those  noun-stems  which  can  be  directly  classified  with 
a  corresponding  verbal  stem  ^ominaverhalia  or  derivativa,  §  83  sqq.), 
but  also  witftQyg/ffiffg  primitiva,  i.e.  those  of  which  no  verbal  stem 
is  now  found  in  Hebrew  (see  §  82),  as  well  as  finally  wi^^Nomina 
denominativas  which  have  evidently  been  derived  from  other  nouns 
(§  86). 

The  adjective  agrees  in  form  entirely  with  the  substantive.  On  the  formatioa 
of  adjectival  ideas  by  giving  to  abstracts  a  concrete  sense,  see  $  83.  f. 
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2.  Strictly  speaking,  the  inflexion  of  the  noun  to  express  the 
various  cases  does  not  exist  in  Hebrew ;  in  fact,  hardly  more  than 
a  few  ancient  and  almost  extinct  traces  of  case-endings  have  survived 
(§  90).  The  syntactical  relation  of  a  noun  can  therefore  in  general 
only  be  inferred  from  its  position  in  the  sentence,  or  from  its  being 
joined  to  prepositions.  In  either  case,  the  form  of  the  noun 
undergoes  no  change  (except  for  the  construct  state,  §  89),  and  the 
representation  of  case-relations  belongs  therefore  almost  exclusively 
to  the  syntax  (§117  sqq.).  The  comparative  and  superlative  of 
adjectives  also  can  be  expressed  only  by  a  syntactical  combination 
(§  '33)*  O^  ^^^  other  hand,  several  changes  in  the  forms  of  nouns 
are  occasioned  by  the  additions  of  the  plural,  dual  and  feminine 
terminations,  as  well  as  of  the  pronominal  suf&xes^  and  also  by 
the  close  connexion  of  two  nouns,  by  means  of  the  construct  state  *. 


§  80.    The  Indicaiion  of  Gender  in  Nouns. 

1.  The  Hebrew,  like  all  Semitic  languages,  recognizes  only  two 
genders  in  the  noun,  a  masculine  and  a  feminine.  Inanimate  objects 
or  things,  and  abstract  ideas,  which  other  languages  sometimes 
indicate  by  the  neuter,  are  regarded  in  Hebrew  either  as  masculine 
or  feminine,  more  often  the  latter  (see  the  Syntax,  §  122.  ^). 

2.  The  masculine,  as  being  the  more  common  and  important 
gender,  has  nQ_sp€CJal_  indication.  The  feminine  had  originally  the 
ending  TV--,  as  in  the  3rd  sing,  perfect  of  verbs  (§  44.  a).  This  n__.^ 
however,  is  regularly  retained  only  in  close  connexion  with  a  following 
genitive  or  suffix  ^cf.  §  89.  ^  and  §  91.  ^),  except  where  the  form  has 
arisen  through  the  addition  of  a  simple  n  (see  below,  letter  d). 
Otherwise,  the  feminine  ending  of  the  independent  form  (the  absolute 
state,  §  89.  a)  is — 

"id)  Most  commonly  a  tone-bearing  H--,,  e.  g.  WD  equus,  HWD  equa. 
Of  nouns  ending  in  ^-^,  like  ^3?,  the  feminine  (by  §  24.  b)  is  nnay, 
cf.  §  86.  h.  As  in  the  3rd  sing,  fern,  perfect  (J^^i.  Ac),  this  n_.  has 
arisen  by  the  rejection  of  the  find  f\^  and  the  lengthening  of  the  &  in 
the  open  syllable,  whereupon  the  n  was  added  as  an  orthographic 

'  To  speak  of  these  changes  as  a  declension  of  the  Hebrew  nonn,  as  is  nsoally 
done,  is  accordingly  incorrect 
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indication  of  the  final  long^  vowel :   comp.  the  exactiy  similar  origin 
of  such  forms  as  n^l  for  vj,  §  75.  r. 

0)  Simple  n  with  nouns  ending  in  a  vowel,  e.  g.  ^?n^  JeWy  n^TW  d 
Jewiiu  The  same  ending  n  is  very  frequently  added  to  stems  ending 
in  a  consonant,  but  only  (except  before  suffixes)  by  means  of  a  helping 
vowel,  which,  as  a.. rule,  is  SlgbS^  but  after  gutturals  i'a/^^,  e.g. 
^^i  fiTn.  ^^^i  killing;  before  suffixes,  e.g.  ^??P^,  according  to  the 
rule  given  in  §  69.  r,  comp.  also  §  84  a,  letter  s;  JTrttD  an  acquaintance, 
/em,  T\yT(0,  The  forms  which  arise  in  this  way  follow  in  every 
respect  the  analogy  of  the  segholaie  forms  (§  94^/).  The  forms 
which  have  been  developed  by  means  of  a  helping  vowel  are  used 
even  for  the  connective  form  {construe f  state);  except  ^{fi*  (for 
iTj5^\  which  is  used  elsewhere)  Gen.  16,  11.  Jud.  13,5.7;  comp. 
Jer.  22,  23  and  51,  13  0*r/,  also  Tn^^  1  Ki.  i,  15,  participle  fem. 
PC  el,  contracted  from  m^idratt  =-TTrSt^  \  also  ^V?D  {participle  /em. 
PC  el  with  suffix)  arises  from  the  form  riS3D  contracted  from  l^O???* 

Rem.  I.  The  fem.  form  in  n 1_  is  in  generalless  frequent,  and  occnrs  almost    B 

exclusively  when  the  form  in  n is  also  in  use.    It  is  o^ly  in  the  pa^^fcipl*^  and 

infinitives  Jhat  it  is  the  commoner,  e.£.  Tv^!^  more  common  than  n^D^,  TCV^ 

than  rrh, 

2,  Rarer  feminine  endings  are— i(fl^  n___  with  the  tone,  viz.  np^3  enterald,  f 
Ezek.  28, 13  (also  npia  Ex.  38,  17) ;  H^D^  a  company,  2  Ki.  9,  17,  unless  the 
reading  is  wrong ;  more  frequently  in  proper  names,  especially  of  places  among 
the  Ganaanites  or  Phoenicians  (in  whose  language  ]1___  was  the  usual  fem. 
ending,  i  2.  d)  and  other  neighbouring  tribes*,  e.  g.  HB^V  Sarepta,  Hjaj  Gib'ath, 
nni?  Qiryathy  n^t^  Greek  Ailana  in  Idumea ;  H^TIK  Gen.  26, 26  :  on  the  reading 
TO\  cf-  letter  g.  Comp.  moreover,  n^TO  Ps.  53,  i.  88,  i ;  nr}3  Ps.  61,  i 
(prob.  originally  ni??J);  n^H  (LXX  xiW)  74,  i9«;  HJ^B  Lam.  2!  18;  [n?! 
much,  in  Ps.  65,  10.  120,  6.  123,  4.  129,  i.  2,  is  a  form  borrowed  from  the 
Aramaic  (Syriac  rahbcUK)  in  which  the  original*  /  of  the  fem,  is  often  retained 
to  form  adverbs,  s«e  Wrighl,  ComparcUive  Grammar^  p.  135.] 

{^)  JT ,  which  likewise  occurs  in  some  names  of  places,  e.  g.  TOPS,  l^Pr'^j  S 

as  well  as  in  the  mcuc,  proper  name  n^pd  1  Sam.  17.  4,  &c  (in  17,  23,  and  21,  10, 
ed.  Mant.  has  n2!>d)>  and  in  the  fan*  proper  namq  TiptD^ ;   otherwise,  almost 

'  nnsto  Mai.  I,  14  (so  e.g.  the  Mantua  ed.),  might  stand  for  HTiriKto  as 
participle  fem,  HopKal;  but  lin^^  (so  Baer  and  Ginsburg)  is  also  supported 
by  good  authority. 

«  Comp.  the  M^ia'  stone,  line  3,  HHt  noart  this  high  place;  line  26,  rhxXS\\ 
the  highwc^:  [see  also  Driver,  Tenses,  1 181,  note,"] 
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only  in  poetry,  viz.  TV^\  Ex.  15,  a.  Is.  la,  a.  Ps.  118, 14  (for  ^fTJOJ  my  song; 
the  abBorption  of  the  f,  however,  can  scarcely  have  <  tdcen  place  in  the  Aramaic 
manner/  as  suggested  by  Dohm  on  Is.  i a,  a,  nor  is  it  due  merely  to  the  following 
Yddht  but  is  intended  *  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  H^  ;*  so  Geiger,  Urschrift, 
p.  a 77  sq.);  TOflD  heritage,  Ps.  16,  6  (either  again  for  ^flbni  my  heriiage,  or  for 
nripnj ,  comp.  $  90.^,  as  probably  alto  JTl]^  help,  Ps.  60, 13.  108,  13).  Comp. 
also  JT}b  fecunda  {^  fruitful  tree)  Gen.  49,  aa;  fl^H^  abundance,  Jer.  48,36 
(before  P;  but  in  Is.  15,  7  rHfl^);  HJB^  j/ft?/  (for  HJK^  Ps.  13a,  4;  and  in  prose 
DM^  pelican  (which  reading  is  also  preferable,  in  Is.  34,  11,  to  the  form  flK^)* 
also  TOno  the  morrow,  but  in  construct  state  always  ninOD'. —  n^iTin  Jer. 
49,  a5  (^rt  is  no  doubt  intended  to  indicate  the  reading  WiVI ,  parallel  to  ^b%^ ; 
comp.  above,  on  fODI  &c. 

h       if)  K the  Aramaic  orthography  for  n__,  chiefly  in  the  later  writers;  in| 

loathing,  Nuin.  ii,  ao;  ^H  a  terror.  Is.  19,  17;  fcC^  V2f<f/i  1*5/127,  a;  Wl|) 
a  lioness,  £zek.  19,  a  (unless  K^I17  is  intended);  feOtdD  a  ^/or^.  Lam.  3,  la; 
cf.  also  KBN  threshing  {participle  Qal  from  B^H)  Jer.  50, 11 ;  tOD  ^iV/^,  Ruth 
I,  ao.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  western  Masora,  nrnp  baldness 
is  to  be  read  in  Ezek.  a7,  31 ;  see  Baer  on  the  passage. 
of^^/^  i  {d)  HL--,  an  obtuse  form ^  n_.  (§  a7.  u\  only  in  rn^  for  TT)^  Is.  59,  5 ; 
V  t^\V^  compTruTfor  nj5^Zech.  5,  4;  HJK  i  Ki.  a,  36.  4a  (§  90.  «;  and  §  48.  d). 

J"  k       ify  n  ^    '^    without  the  tone,  e.g.  HOm  Deut.  14,  17  [Lev.  11,  18  Drn] ; 

fcj^  rrj^  ")UJ3  tf«  <wwf  >l^fl/tf</,  Hos.  7,  4;   comp.  Ex.  a8,  19.   Ezek.  7,  as.  40,  19. 

a  KL  15,  a9.      In  all  these  examples  the  usual  tone- bearing  H is  probably 

intended,  but  the  Punctuators,  who  considered  the  feminine  endmg  inappropriate, 
produced  a  kind  of  locative  form  (see  §  90.  c)  by  the  retraction  of  the  tone.  [In 
a  Ki  16,  18.  Is.  a4, 19.  Ezek.  ai,  31  (note  in  each  case  the  following  H),  as  also 
in  Job  4a,  13,  the  text  is  probably  in  error.] 
/  (/)  ^;^_,  as  an  old  feminine  termination,  preserved  also  in  Syrlac  (of),  in 
Arabic  and  (contracted  to  ^  in  Ethiopic,  very  probably  occurs  in  the  proper 
name  nb,  c£  Noldeke,  ZDMG.  xl.  p.  183;  also  TT^  ten  (Jem.)  probably 
arises  from  an  original  *esray ;  so  Wright,  Comparative  Grammar,  p.  138;  Konig, 
Lehrgebaude,  %  4a  7. 
m  3.  It  is  wholly  incorrect  to  regard  the  t^^ze/^Aending  n-_'  as  the  original 
termination  of  the  feminine,  and  the  consonantal  ending  n_-  as  derived  ixom  it. 
The  Ethiopic  still  has  the  fl  throughout,  so  too  the  Assyrian  {at,  it);  in 
Phoenician  also  the  feminines  end  for  the  most  part  in  fl,  which  b  pronounced 

^  In  I  Sam.  ao,  a7  also,  where  the  Masora  (see  Baer  on  Jos.  5,  11)  for  some 
unknown  reason  requires  rOriDD,  read  with  ed.  Mant,  Jablonsld,  Opitius,  and 
Ginsburg,  flinDD. 

*  In  this  ending  the  H  h  can  only  be  considered  consonantal  in  the  sense  that 
the  n  was  originally  aspirated,  and  afterwards  '  the  mute  fl  was  dropped  before  h, 
just  as  the  old  Persian  mithra  became  in  modem  Persian  mihr;'  so  Socio,  who 
also  points  to  the  Arabic  pausal  form  in  ah,  and  observes  that  among  some  of 
the  modem  Bedwftn  an  ^  is  still  heard  as  a  fern,  ending.  In  Hebrew  this  con- 
sonantal  termination  was  entirely  abandoned,  at  any  rate  in  later  timet. 
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a/  in  the  words  found  in  Gredc  and  Latin  anthors;  less  frequently  in  K  (see 
Gesenii,  Monumm,  Phoen.,  pp.  439,  440;  Schroder,  Phon,  Sprache^  p.  169  sqq.). 
The  ancient  Arabic  has  the  obtuse  vowel  ending  scarcely  anywhere  but  in  paust; 
in  modem  Arabic  the  relation  between  the  two  endings  is  very  much  as  in 
Hebrew. 

§  8L  Derivation  of . 
Nouns  are  by  their  derivation  pirh^/  primitin^.^  i.  <^.  cannot  he 
connected  with  any  verbal  stem  at  present  extant  (see  §  82),  such 
as  3ft<  father y  DK  mother  (but  see  both  words  in  the  Lexicon ;  according 
to  Stade  and  others  3K,  DK,  &c.,  are  children'&^words  and  terms  of 
endearment,  and  so  really  primitive  nouns),  ot-derivative^  i.e.  either 
Derivativa  verbalia  (§§  83-85)  in  the  sense  indicated  above  in  §  30.  a 
and  §  79.  a,  e.  g.  Pl  hi^h^  non  ^^^  place,  DhD  height^  from  D^  to  be 
highy  or  less  frpqiiAntij|r^vi^-*Vi/7/*Vi/7  //^/i^/t>/T/*v./T  {^  86),  e.g.  npnp 
the  place  at  the  feety  from  i^*}  foot. 

Rem.  I.  The  earlier  grammarians  consider  the  verb  alone  as  stem  and,  there-  b 
fore,  all  nouns  as  verbals,  dividing  them  into  (a)  Formae  nudae,  i.e.  such  as 
have  only  the  three  (or  two)  radicals,  and  {b)  Formae  auctae,  such  as  have 
formative  letters  or  syllables  added  at  the  b^;inning  or  end,  e.  g.  rupDD,  n)3!>p. 
The  formative  letters  used  for  this  purpose  are  1  ^  D  3  D  K  n  (VJ^OPKH)  \  and 
the  treatment  of  nouns  formerly  followed  this  order. 

According  to  the  view  of  roots  and  stems  presented  in  §  30.  d,  nouns  (other  than    C 
denominatives)  are  derived  not   from   the  verbal   stem,  but   either   from    the 
(abstract)  root  or  from  the  still  undefined  stem.    In  the  following  pages,  how- 
ever, the  arrangement  according  to  the  verbal  stem  is  retained  as  being  simpler 
for  the  beginner.    Comp.  §  79.  a, 

a.  Compound  nouns  as  appellatives  are  very  rare  in  Hebrew,  e.  g.  7$^3  worth-   d 
lessnesSf  baseness.    On  the  other  hand,  they  very  frequently  occur  as  proper 
names,  e.g.  i>«n3i  {man  of  God),  D^|>J^n^  {Yahwe  raises  up\  Vl3?|rr  {Yahwe 
strengthens),  &c  ■ 

§  82.  Primitive  Nouns. 
The  nnmhpr  r\f  primiijijf^  nouQS  in  the  sense  used  in  §  81  is.  smalj^^ 
since  those  nouns,  which  in  other  languages  are  represented  as 
independent  noun-stems,  can  easily  be  traced  back  in  Hebrew  to  the 

'  From  this  vox  memorialis  the  nomdna  aucta  are  also  called  by  the  older 
grammarians  nomina  heemantica, 

s  G.  Rammelt  {Oder  die  susammengesetzten  Nomina  im  Hebr.,  Halle,  1883, 
and  Leipzig,  1884)  recognizes  as  appellatives  only  P'^HfiY  (comp.  below,  §  85.  w) 
and  DJ^inr  (the  latter  certainly  mcorrectly  [see,  however,  Noldeke,  ZATW.  1897, 
p.  183  sqq.]).  In  p.  8  sqq.  the  author  gives  a  list  of '  logical  compounds/  L  e.  new 
terms  formed  by  composition  with  the  negatives  fi(7,  y?,  Y^SO, 
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verbal  idea,  e.g.  names  of  animals  and  natural  objects,  as  ^*^^ 
he-goat  (prop,  shaggy^  from  '^JV'),  *r^  barley  (prop,  prickly^  also 
from  yi^)y  HTpn  stork  (prop,  pia,  sc.  apw),  Snj  ^e?A/  (from  ant  =  any 
A?  sMne,  to  be  yellow).  Thus  thftre  remain^Qaly.a,fey,jiO!ins,„e.g. 
several  names  of  memlyrs_of_rtie  jodjrjn  men  or  beasts,  to  which 
a  corresponding  verbal  stem  cannot  be  assijgned  at  al^  or  at  any 
..  rate  .only  .indirect! J  (from  other  Semitic  dialects),  e.g.  f*^  horn, 
TS  eye. 

§  88.    Verbal  Nouns  in  General. 

t  1.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  verbal  nouns  are 
connected  in  form  and  meaning  primarily  with  certain  forms  of 
the  verb,  especially.,  the  .paxticiple^  and  infinitives^  which  ^y^  th^m- 
selves^  evea  in^thek,.i?rdinaQ[.JprTOa_fregu^^ 
llDima^.e.ii;4.a2X  enemy ^  nj^  to  know^  knowledge.  Still  oftener,  however, 
certain  forms  of  the  infinitive  and  participle,  which  are  seldom  or 
never  found  as  such  in  the  strong  verb,  though  in  use  in  the  weak 
verb  and  in  the  kindred  dialects,  came  to  be  conmionly  used  for 
the  verbal  noun ;  e.  g.  the  participial  form  /D^,  the  infinitives  of  the 
(Aramaic)  form  P^pg  (as  a  noun  also  ^9?9)>  further  njb^,  njDi?, 
'^?>  ^^^  (§  45-  <^)»  &c.    Others_(as.  theJjahic  shows),  are  properly 

)  2.  As  regards  thfiiL-jneaning,  it  follows  from  the jaataEe-QT  the 
case  that  nouns  which  have  the  form  of  the  infinitive  regularly  denote 
the  action  or  state,  with  other  clfisely  related  ideas,  and  are  therefore 
mostly  j^j/fgg/^- white'  the  participial  nouns^  on  the  contrary,  denote 
for  the  most  part  theja^V(r/,pf  the  action  or  state,  and  are  therefore 
concrete.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  a  particular  meaning 
is  attached  to  many  of  the  special  forms  of  derivative  nouns,  although 
it  does  not  appear  equally  in  them  all. 

?  Rem.  It  need  not  appear  strange,  when  we  consider  the  analogy  of  other  lan- 
guages, that  a  noon  which  hi  form  is  properly  abstract  afterwards  acquired 
a  concrete  sense,  and  vice  versa.  So  in  English,  we  say  his  acquaintance,  for  the 
persons  with  whom  he  is  acquainted;  the  Godhead  for  God  himself;  in  Hebrew 
y*T^D  acquaintance  and  an  acquaintance, 

I  The  inner  connexion  in  thought  between  Semitic  noon-forms  and  the  corre- 
sponding verbal  forms  is  investigated  in  the  works  of  De  Lagarde  and  Barth 
(see  the  titles  at  the  head  of  i  79)  on  very  different  lines,  but  with  many 
points  of  agreement  De  Lagarde  starts  from  the  fact  that  language  consists  of 
sentences.    The  sentence  which  consists  of  only  one  word,  is  called  a  verb,  and 
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anything  which  serves  as  a  complement  to  it,  is  a  noun.  The  oldest  form  of 
Uie  science  is  the  imperatiye.  Closely  related  to  it  ^re  thr«^  l<;inds  n^  »*nfffnr<>ft 
of  the  na^ij^K  Q^  verbal  forjns,  differing  according  as  the  property  of  the  particular 
object  of  sense  is  to  be  represented  as  invariable  (form  qalula),  or  as  liable  to 
change  (form  qaiila),  or,  finally,  as  a  circumstance  which  takes  place  before 
our  eyes  (form  qatala).  Like  the  imperative,  these  three  forms  of  sentences  have 
also  been  transformed  into  nouns,  by  means  of  certain  phonetic  changes, — 
especially  by  the  omission  of  the  final  vowels  and  the  addition  of  different  ter- 
minations to  the  last  consonant  of  the  stem.  But  just  as  the  forms  of  the  verbal 
sentence  undergo  numerous  modifications  (in  the  tenses,  moods,  and  conjugations), 
so  also  do  the  nouns,  sometimes  by  assimilation  of  the  unessential  to  the  charac- 
teristic vowel  (qutu/y  qifif),  sometimes  by  the  lengthening  of  the  characteristic 
vowel  {qaiiily  qaiSlj  qaidl)^  or  ^Ise  through  the  displacement  of  the  accent  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  the  noun  to  a  monosyllabic  form  {qati,  qu/l,  qi/l), 
or,  finally,  by  their  being  formed  from  the  derived  dtems  (or  conjugations),  e.  g. 
qaital,  qattdl;  qiiiiij  qitidl,  &c.  Further  .modifications  arise  from  the  use  of 
the  various  imperfect  and  infinitive-forms,  and  also  from  the  employment  of  the 
prefix  m.  Lastly,  eUnominaiia  are  formed  from  deverbalia  by  appending  certain 
sufi^es.  ,* 

De  Tjgarde  dops  not,  however,  claim  to  be  able  to  show  in  the  case  of  each 
particular  noun  the  sense  it  conveyed  in  primitive  times ;  the  origin  of  a  number 
.otjumnfi-jcamiQW  no  longer  be  detected.  In  those,  however,  which  are  clearly 
derived  from  verbs,  the  original  meaning  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  characteristic 
vowel. 
,Barth\s  system  is^hayd  nn  thf  ■thesi«»:thatf  alLSecriitic  iiQuos»  ■adjectives^.and 

.  participles  are  derived  from  either  the  perfect  or  the  im|)erfect  stem.*  Thus,  e.  g. 
TlDP  is  the  infinitive  of  the  perfect  stemTpbp  the  infinitive  of  the  imperfect  stem, 
330^  infinitive  of  33k:^,&c.  In  dissyllahic  ponn-foms  the  second  YnyfiLis.iLKays 
alone  characteristic  and  jessential,  the  first  vowel  unessential,  and  therefore 
variable.  Further  modifications  of  the  simple  form  are  effected  by  strengthening 
(sharpening)  the  second  or  third  consonant,  by  lengthening  the  characteristic 
vowel  (instead  of  which,  however,  the  feminine  termination  may  also  be  used), 
or  by  '  metaplasm,'  i.  e.  by  the  use  of  noun-forms  derived  from  one  of  the  two 
intransitive  stems  for  the  other,  e.  g.  qutl  for  qiily  and  vice  versa. 

In  nnnns  nf  the  perfftct  stem,  thfi  zQKfila  i  and  iLifidicateiotransitiveJainuLtiAQS^ 
the  vowel  a  a  traqgitiY?  ^^^-    In  nouns  of  the  imperfect  stem  on  the  contrary, 

■  .u  and-4-h<^ing  characteristic,  vowels,  indicate  a  transitive  and  a  an  intransitive 
sense :  for  yaqiUlii  is  imperfect  of  the  transitive  perfect  qcUala^  and  yaqt&lii 
imperfect  of  the  intransitive  perfects  qaiila  and  qatula,  &c.  This  explains  how 
nouns  apparently  identical  in  form,  may  yet  in  sense  belong  to  different  classes : 
a  qu/l-form  from  a  i/-imperfect  has  a  transitive  meaning,  but  the  same  form  from 
a  ^-perfect  has  an  intransitive  meaning.  This  double  sjrstem  of  perfect  and 
imperfect  forms  runs  through  the  whole  scheme  of  noun-formation,  not  only 
the  forms  connected  with  the  conjugations,  but  also  the  forms  with  prefixes  and 
suffixes. 

Against  the  whole  theory  it  has  been  urged  that  it  subjects  the  development 
of  the  language  to  a  much  ton  ahstrar.t  mfif.hanism,jBad  further,  that  the  meanings 
of  words  as  we  find  them  may  in  many  cases  be  due  to  a  perversion  of  the 
original  sense.     But  though  many  of  the  details  (e.g.  the  alleged  unessential 
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character  of  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable)  remain  donbtfiil,  yet  the  agreement 
between  the  characteristic  vowel  of  certain  noun  formations  and  that  of  the 
perfect  or  imperfect  stem,  is  sapported  by  such  a  number  of  incontestable  in- 
stances, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  r^rilar,  intimate  connexion  between 
the  two.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  De  Lagarde  has  put  forward 
many  important  and  suggestive  points,  and  bQth.afihpJlArs.9ei:^.in^l^y!^>^/c^ 
-  -jQQjPS^.cl^anicteristic  vowel  as  indicative  of  the  meaning. 

§  84  a.  Nouns  derived  from  the  Simple  Siem, 

d  PreUminary  remark,— -From  the  statement  made  above,  $  83.  d,  it  follows  that 
an  external  similarity  between  forms  is  no  proof  of  their  similar  origin,  and. 
vice  versa,  external  difference  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  being 
closely  related  both  in  origin  and  meaning. 

I.    Nouns  with  One  Vowel  originally  Short. 

I.  Nouns  with  one  of  the  three  short  vowels  after  the  first  radical,  ground-form 
^     q^Ji  qMy  qatl, 

TEe"supposition  df  numosyllabic  ground-forms  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
character  of  forms  now  existing  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  Arabic,  &c.  But  there 
are  various  reasons  for  believing  that  originally  a  toneless  &  was  heard  after 
the  second  radical.  The  corresponding  q^l-fonns  in  Assyrian  (v.  Delitzsch, 
Assyrische  Gramm,  p.  157  sq.),  with  the  case-ending,  are  kalbu^  }amsu,  abnu 
(■■373^  ^fft^^  )?^)}  ^^^  without  the  case-ending,  kalab^  iamas,  aban.  In 
Delitzsch's  opinion  the  vowel  is  only  sounded  after  the  second  radical  in  order 
to  avoid  the  double  consonant  at  the  end.  The  plurals  of  the  Hebrew  segholates 
however  (see  §  92.  e  and  %  93.  d)  and  the  forms  mentioned  below,  letter  ^,  point 
rather  to  the  ground-forms  mdlah,  siphar,  qtidai ;  cf.  Philippi,  Beitrdge  zur 
Assyriologie  und  vergleich,  sent.  Sprachwissenschaft^  ii.  373  sqq. — The  explanation, 
formerly  adopted  also  in  this  Granmiar,  of  q^tl-fonns  as  originally  qd^tl-forms 
(cf.  De  Lagarde,  Ohersichtt  p.  7a  sqq.)  is  supported  by  the  Arabic  tndllk  (rarely 
tnalkX  and  still  more  by  "^li.  ?n^.  *ia3.  W13,  the  connective  forms  of  ms,  &c, 
from  ground-forms  gAdir^  ydrfkhy  Mhtd,  kdtfp.  Even  so  the  a  of  the  plural 
I3^37p  remains  as  befdxe,  unexplained.  The  same  objection  applies  equally  to 
deriving  at  least  some  of  the  segholates  from  original  monosyllabic  forms,  coi^ 
responding  to  the  Arabic  infinitives  qatlj  qitl,  qutl,  unless  it  be  assumed  that 
their  plurals  have  been  affected  by  the  analogy  of  the  (more  numerous)  forms 
with  d  in  the  second  syllable. 
I ,-  (a)  From  the  strong  stem  the  above  three  ground-forms  are  further  developed 
(  1  to  7Dp\  ^PE!>  ^^  (comp.  $  37.  r  and  in  $  93  the  explanations  of  Paradigm  I, 
o-^);  without  a  helping  vowel  ($  38.  d)  DV^  truth.  If  the  second  or  third 
radical  be  a  guttural,  a  helping  PathaJjf^  takes  the  place  of  the  helping  S^ghSl, 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  St  Jerome  also  (cf.  Siegfried,  ZAIV,  iv.  76) 
frequently  represents  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  by  a,  e.  g.  guder^  aben,  ader, 
areb,  for  n-JJ,   f3K,   niK,  T\n,  but  cedem,  secel,  deber,  &c.,  for  D'JiJ,   ^iJB^, 
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according  to  §  33>  ^  e.g.  pit  seed,  njj  eternity,  T^B  work;  but,  with  middle  H 

or  PI, also Dnb  ^^tf^,  Dm  (as  well  as  DID)  wemb,  tT^  tent,  JHla  thumb;  so  with 

final  H    bOB  a  wild  ass,  &c;  with  a  middle  guttural  also  the  modification  of 

"*  *         *         L5 

the  principal  vowel  d  to  i  does  not  occnr,  e.g.  irn^  "^JJ^  )*nj  (exceptions,  again, 

Dnjp,  Dni).    On  the  inflexion,  comp.  §  93,  Paradigm  I,  a-/,  and  the  eiq>lanations. 

In  KDn  sin,  the  K  has  wholly  lost  its  consonantal  value. 

Examples  of  feminines :  itiPO  (directly  from  the  ground-form  malk,  kin^),    0 
rnnO  a  covering  (also  VID),  TO^V^  food  (also  73i?) ;  with  a  middle  guttural 
rny3  girl,  mnCD  purity  (also  "^Hd).    Comp.  $  94,  Paradigm  T. 

{b)  From  weak  stems:  (o)  from  stems  f'^,  e.g.  P|S  «^x^  (from  *dnp,  hence  ^ 
with  formative  additions,  e.  g.  ^BX  for  ^anpt,  my  nose) ;  tj  «  she-goal  (ground-form 
Yifz),  fem.  man  wheat;  (0)  from  stems  JKO?  (§  93,  Paradigm  T,  /-«) ;  flB  tf  morsel, 
Dy  /^<^^  (so,  when  in  close  connexion  with  the  next  word ;  unconnected  D^  • 
with  article  DVn,  DV^,  &c.);  DT  in  the  sense  of  much,  but  31  ^^,  numerous 
(also  in  close  connexion  21);  JH  «^//,  with  the  article  in  close  connexion  inn, 
unconnected  JPH  (on  the  various  vocalization  of  DP,  31,  IH,  see  further  in  Stade, 
Grammalik,  §  193.  b) ;  with  the  d  always  lengthened  to  a,  DJ  sea;  fenL  njn  /j/^r, 
and  with  attenuation  of  the  d  to  T,  nTO  mecuure;  from  the  ground-form  ^i?/, 
DK  mother,  fem.  H)!  a  shearing  ;  from  the  ground-form  ^1?//,  ph  staiute,  fem. 
ngn.  (7)  from  stems  W  (Paradigm  I,  g  and  1);  fllD  death  (from  md-ut^  the 
fl  passing  into  the  corresponding  consonant,  as  in  ?p]1  middle)  or  contracted 
D^^  </<(Jfy,  D^B^  w>ii^,  ^V  a  bull ;  fem.  nSp  perverseness  (also  contracted  njrtp); 
from  the  ground-form  qH^l^  1^  a  rock^  fem.  Hfi^D  tf  storm,  (8)  from  stems  ^'P 
(Paradigm  I,  A);  W  «»  olrve-tree  (with  a  helping  /TiV^^  instead  of  a  helping 
S^ghdt)  from  zd'it,  the  /  passing  into  the  corresponding  consonant ;  or  contracted 
p^n  bosom^  7^n  a  Ki.  18,  17  (elsewhere  T^n)  host;  fem.  n3^  grey  hair ;  from 
the  ground-form  qttl,  p*^  judgement,  fem.  nj^3  understanding,  (e)  from  stems 
n'v  (Paradigm  I,  it);  partly  forms  such  as  n??  weeping,  HSn  murmuring,  mS 
a  present,  njfp  //ft^  ^w/,  partly  such  as  ^33 ,  ^K  a  /w«  (ground-form  b&ky,  ^dry) ; 
corop.  also  the  forms  from  stems  origmally  VO,  V1&  swimming  (ground-form 
sdhw);  fem.  m!)?^  fifj/,  Hlfc?!  excUtation;  from  stems  ^'O,  iT?^  a  fiU  tail,  and 
with  attenuation  of  df  to  f  iT3B^  captivity,  also  n^3B^,  formed  directly  from  the 
masc.  ^3B^  with  the  fem.  termination  fl ;  from  the  ground-form  qltl,  ^yn  (from 
Jjflsy)  ;  fem.  JTlin  yVy,  iTjiP  and  PHlP  nakedness;  from  the  ground- form  y»?//,  ^JtSI 
(from  ^(3f^ ;  ^7*1,  for  ^S^,  ^f>6tf//  fem.  JTJJK  fl  J/5i>  (directly  from  ^3S  a  flee f). 

The  masculines  as  well  as  the  feminines  of  these  segholate  forms  may  have  either   d 
an  abstract  or  a  concrete  meaning.    In  the  form  btD(>  the  passive  or  at  any  rate 
the  abstract  meaning  is  by  far  the  more  common  (e.  g.  lyj  youthfulness,  abstract  of 
ip5;  bx/iW,  &C.).  " 

a.  Nouns  with  one  of  the  three  short  vowels  under  the  second  radical  (present   € 
ground-form  f^dl,  f{il,  ftiit)^  e.  g.  B^'1  honey,  ^"l  sickness,  JVin  terror;  and  so 
always  with  middle  K,  ItOl  a  w^/,  3ic|  a  ttv»^,  'e^3  x/^n^^.  lln  reality  these 
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forms,  like  the  segholates  mentioned  in  No.  i  (see  above,  letter  a),  are,  probably,  for 
the  most  part  to  be  referred  to  original  dissyllabic  forms,  but  the  tone  has  been 
shifted  from  its  original  place  (the  penaltima)  on  to  the  ultima.  Thus  dib&i 
(originally  dlbcCk)  as  ground-form  of  BO''}  is  supported  both  by  the  Hebrew  ^B^3'1 
(with  suffix  of  the  first  person),  and  by  the  Arabic  dibs,  the  principal  form; 
biHr  (according  to  Philippi  with  assimilation  of  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable 
to  that  of  the  first)  as  ground- form  of  TiQ  is  attested  by  the  Arabic  bVr;  for  ^3 
(Arabic  bu^s)  similarly  a  ground-form.  ^*i/>  may  be  inferred,  just  as  a  ground-form 
qiitiil  underlies  the  infinitives  of  the  form  7bp  ^ 

II.    Nouns  with  an  original  Short  Vowel  in  both  SyllaShs. 

f  3.  The  ground-form  q&^iU^  fem.  q&tdldt,  develops  in  Hebrew  to  7D5  (§  93» 
Paradigm  II,  a,  b)  and  n^Dp  (§§  94,  95,  Paradigm  II,  a,  b),  mostly  adjectives, 
as  D3n  wise,  Chn  new,  ^^  upright;  but  also  substantives,  as  "^D'J  a  word,  and 
even  abstracts,  as  DB^X  guilt,  2V\  hunger,  JDfef  satiety;  in  the  fem.  frequently 
abstract,  as  n^iy*  righteousness;  with  an  mitial  guttural  T^*}^  earth.— Oi  the 
same  formation  from  verbs  ,yy  are  yi^  alone,  fJV  cloud:  passive  7^^  pierced, — 
In  verbs  iY'7  the  final  Y6dh  is  almost  always  rejected,  and  the  d  of  the  second 
syllable  lengthened  Xo.i.  Thus  ^'^field^  after  rejection  of  the  ^  and  addition  of  n 
as  a  vowel-letter,  becomes  mb'  (comp.  $  93,  Paradigm  11,/);  feoL,  e.g.  HDJ 
(masc.  HDJ  beautiful) ;  comp.  %  95,  Paradigm  II,  c.  From  a  verb  V"/  the  strong 
form  \S^ ,  afflicted,  occurs. 

g  4.  The  ground- form,^df^/7,  fem.  qdtlldt,  developed  to  .7D|3  (S  93,  Paradigm  II,  c-e) 
and  n^Dp,  is  frequently  used  as  participle  of  verbs  middle  e  (§  50.  b),  and  hence 
mostly  with  an  intransitive  meaning;  comp.  Jpt  old,  an  old  man;  133  heavy; 
fem.  nona  cattle,  n^BX  and  TO^Vi  darkness,  probably  also  TO^X  terror  if  it  be 
contracted  from  riD^K.— From  verbs  ^''B:  HDn  heat,  n3B^  sleep.  Irregular, 
Vrt*7n  the  branches  of  it,  Jer.  11,  16,  &c,  generally  referred  to  a  sing,  nv"? 
(stem  n?*I),  and  Vrii*in  Hos.  14,  i  their  women  with  child  (from  \V)^t  st,  constr. 
nin, plur,  St.  absol.  and  constr.  Tfr\\\\ — From  a  verb  Y*^  with  consonantal  Waw : 
17^  at  ease,  incorrectly  written /^«^  X>yff  Job  21,  23. 

fl  5.  The  ground-form  qdtHl,  developed  to  pbp  (also  written  TiJD^^,  generally 
forms  adjectives,  e.g.  D*X  terrible,  113  piebald,  p^flD  sweet,  *l})J  speckled, 
Ti2^  interwoven,  bi^  round,  pb^deep,  2\y^  hilly,  ^"i  golden;  p^  small,  only  m 

*  On  this  theory  cf.  Stade,  Hebr&ische  Grammatik,  §  199.  b;  De  Lagarde, 
Vbersicht,  p.  57  sq.;  A.  Miiller,  ZDMG,  xlv.  p.  226,  and  especially  Philippi, 
ZDMG.  xlix.  p.  208. 

'  In  St.  Jerome's  time  these  forms  were  still  pronounced  fcukua  (riP*lY)> 
faaca  (Pl^^^),  nabala  (HpS?),  &c.,  see  Siegfried,  ZAIV.  iv.  79.  Moreover,  the 
numerous  abstracts  of  this  form  (e.  g.  even  MBYP  a  splintering,  nrn^  ^  ^^*^i  ^^) 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  (with  Barth,  Nominalbildung,  p.  87)  as  feminines 
of  infinitives  of  the  form  qdtdl,  the  lengthening  of  the  second  syllable  being  balanced, 
as  in  other  cases,  by  the  addition  of  the  feminine  termination. 
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sing,  masc.,  with  a  parallel  fonn  }D^  of  the  class  treated  under  letter/,  fern.  Hd^^, 
plur.  D^l^p.  These  forms  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  in  No.  Ill,  from 
the  ground-form  gd^dl.—Yem.  nfflJK,  n^^33  {glorums\  rVl3g,  nSJg  {delicate\ 
^^\'i  ^^^S*  ^^  sharpening  of  the  third  radical,  in  order  to  keep  the  original  U 
shor^  and,  similarly,  in  the  plurals  D^TJ3,  0^*1^?,  Dy?.?,  D^BDK  stores,  &c 

6.  The  ground-form  qt\dl  develops  to  7^^  (comp.  §  93,  Paradigm  II,  Rem.  i),    / 
e.  g.  23/^  heart,  DJJ  a  bunch  ofgrapts,  "^3B?  tenutum;  from  a  verb  IV'?,  probably 

of  this  class  is  H^,  generally  contracted  to  ^,  friend,  ground-form  rVay: 
the  full  form  is  preserved  in  ^HJTI  his  friend,  for  ^iT^J, 

III.   Nouns  with  an  original  Short  Vowel  in  the  First  and  a  Long  Vowel 
in  the  Second  SyllcUfU, 

7.  The  ground-form  qdtdl  in  Hebrew  always  develops  to  the  form  TJtPg,   k 
the  d  becoming  an  obscure  d.    The  fact  that  this  form  is  also  written  bbp,  must 
not  lead  to  the  confusion  of  these  forms  with  those  mentioned  in  No.  5,  from 
the  ground-form  gdtHllK    Comp.  7^*13  great,  BHT^  holy,  J^DPI  oppressing;  also 
the  infinitives  absolute  of  the  form  TlDg  (§  45-  «)  as  representing  the  abstract  idea 

of  the  verb,  and  abstract  substantives  like  *lta3  honour,  U\?^  pecue  (Arab.  ji/4w) ; 
also  in  an  active  sense,  as  }lDK  an  architect,  ^nn  assayer  (of  metals),  p1^  an 
oppressor;  fem.  ^Ji^J  (with  the  change  of  the  short  vowel  to  vocal  kwA, 
while  in  7^*13,  &c.,  before  the  tone  it  is  lengthened  to  a;  n*7ia3  treacherous  (fem.) 
Jer.  3,  7.  10,  with  irregular  retention  of  the  a  in  the  third  syllable  from  the  end. 

8.  The  ground-form  qdtjl  develops  to  T^D^  (comp.  %  93,  Paradigm  IV,  a  and  b),  I 
e.g.  "^^pM  a  prisoner,  H^Cto  an  anointed  one ;  besides  the  passive  it  has  also  the 
intransitive  sense  (probably  as  a  simple  strengthening  of  the  gdlll-form),  e.  g.  y>}p[ 
small,  and  even  the  active,  e.  g.  K^33  a  speaker  (prophet),  "^T^B  an  overseer. — 
From  verbs  ^''7 :  ^PJ  P*^^^^  ^?^  /^^>  see  §  93.  .w.  Of  a  different  kind  again 
(according  to  De  Lagarde,  infinitives)  are  P|^pt<  the  ingathering,  ■)^y3  vintage, 
B'^'in  ploughing  time,  T^y^  harvest.    On  q^t(tl'[oTms  with  a  kindred  meaning, 

cf.  §^84^,  letter/. 

9.  The  ground-form  qtUHl  develops  to  T^t^^,    Of  this  class  are  all  the  passive    m 
participles  of  Qal,  and  (probably  as  a  strengthening  of  the  qdlUl-ioim)  some  stative 
adjectives  (§  50./),  likeB^>|t  incurable,  D^2fy  strong,  tfll^  subtil;  as  substantives, 
e.g.  B^  a  fowler.    Fem.,  e.g.  HTVIS  virgo  (prop,  the  secluded).    Further,  some 

of  the  forms  mentioned  in  §  84  ^,  letter  g,  belong  to  this  class ;  see  above,  the 
remark  on  letter  /. 

10.  The  ground-form  qft&l  or  qii{dl  in  Hebrew  changes  the  t  to  vocal  l^wd,   n 
and  develops  to  7D^  (comp.  §  93,  Paradigm  IV,  c)  or  TilDf ,  with  d  obscured 

to  d  (as  above,  letter  k),  Comp.  ^}^  remnant,  ^  honour,  303  book  (Arab. 
k{tdb\  3'lp  war  (the  last  three  probably  loan-words  from  the  Aramaic) ;  of  the 

*  In  Nah.  i,  3  only  the  ^ri  requires  'TM   (in  the  constr.  state)  for  the 
KUhtbh  ^^l, 
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other  fonn,  Dvn  a  dream,  "^iDn  an  ass  (Arab.  ^fm4r),  PrtTfc?  God  (Arab.  VMA) ; 

with  K  proHhetic  (§  19.  «),  5<n|«   arm  (twice:  uroally   J^nj);   fem.  rnifcg 

^w^  fKrwj  (Arab.  */J4ra/) ;  H'TiDg  xmw^,  rohS)  (Arab.  kU&b&t)  tattooing. 
O       II.  The  gronnd-form  qMl  seems    to   occnr,    e.g.  in  Hebrew  7^X  foolish , 

^rS  vanity y  7^*121  /f<w/,  ?^p3  a  fooU  "^^JH  a  jw/i»^  (the  prop,  name  "^^tH  points 

to  the  gronnd-form  qUtl,  comp.  Arab.  J}tn%tr), 
P       I  a.  The  groand>form  ^ijfi^/  or  qHtM,  Hebr.  7^^,  e.  g.  TtSB  a  boundary ,  S^P 

a  garment;  fem.  rnOJ  J/rw^^,  X\T^Ol^  faithfulness. 
q       Rem.  When  the  forms  ^/^  and  ^/^/  begin  with  K,  they  almost  invariably  take 

in  the  singular,  instead  of  the  ordinary  Hateph-S^ghdU  a  ^ere  under  the  N ;  comp. 

D^nK  a  crib,  pDK  thread,  \\a^  faithful,  3^  hyssop,  nitX  a  waist-band,  "rtW? 

a  ^b«</,  TIDR  fl«  *  ephod'*;   comp.  §  23.  h,  and  the  analogous  cases  of  Sen  for 

Hateph'^ghdl  in  verbal  forms  §  5  a.  »,  §  <S3.  A  S  76.  <il 

IV.    Nouns  with  a  Long  Vowel  in  the  First  Syllable  and  originally 
a  Short  Vowel  in  the  Second  Syllable, 

r  13.  The  gronnd-form  qAtdl,  in  Hebrew,  always  changes  the  A  into  an  obscure  6 
^Pip  (boj?),  e.g.  D^iy  (§  93,  Paradigm  III,  a),  Arab,  'dldm,  eternity;  DTrtn 
(Arab,  f^t&m)  a  seal  (according  to  Barth  rather  of  Egyptian  origin),  fem.  riDTlh 
(from  lidtdml) ;  y^Ti  worm  (unless  from  a  stem  yT\,  like  yff\T^  from  2Bn ;  see  the 
analogous  cases  in  §  85.  B).  On  the  participles  Qal  of  verbs  n'v  (comp.  §  93, 
Paradigm  III,  r),  formerly  referred  to  this  class,  cf.  §  75.  e;  on  the  feminines 
of  the  participles  Qal,  which  are  formed  with  ri  of  the  fem.,  see  below,  letter  j. 

Rem.  Of  a  different  kind  (probably  from  a  ground-form  qau\at)  are  such  forms 
as  fQlM  Cor  }&^  Ezek.  lo,  9  in  the  same  verse)  a  wheel;  Ttld  a  young  bird, 
Jji'n  wax,  &c 

$  1 4.  The  ground-form  qAtU  also  becomes  in  Hebrew  almost  invariably  ppip  (PDf)) . 
Besides  participles  active  masc.  Qal  this  class  includes  also  feminines  of  the  form 
njD^,  if  their  ground-form  qStalt  (§  69.  c)  goes  back  to  an  original  qdtilt.  The 
substantives  of  this  form,  such  as  }nb  priest  (Arab,  kdhln),  were  also  originally 
participles  Qal,  The  fem.  of  the  substantives  has  e  (lengthened  from  t)  retained 
before  the  tone,  e.g,  iTlT^  woman  in  travail  (comp.  also  fTiaSj  the  treacherous 
woman,  Jer.  3,  8 ;  nVJ^  her  that  halteth,  Mic  4,  6  sq.,  Zeph.  3,  19 ;  rnnb 
a  buckler,  Ps.  91,  4) ;  the  participles  as  a  rule  have  the  form  m^S  &c.,  the 
original  f  having  become  S'wd;  however,  the  form  with  Sere  occurs  also  in 
the  latter,  Is.  29,  6.  8.  34,  9.  Ps.  68,  26,  118,  16  (all  in  principal  pause;  in  sub- 
ordinate/ai/^^  a  Sam.  13,  ao.  Is.  33,  14;  with  a  conjunctive  accent.  Cant,  i,  6). 

/  15.  The  ground-form  qtitdl,  Hebrew  btSp  (as  75V  river,  Jer.  17,  8)  or  PD^, 
e.  g.  MV  a  pipe,  commonly  ^V,  and  to  be  so  read,  with  Baer,  also  in  Ps.  150,  4, 
not  23^. 

V.    Nouns  with  Long  Vowels  in  both  Syllables. 

U  16.  SlD^p,  e.  g.  "^te^p  smoke.  The  few  forms  of  this  kind  are  probably  derived 
from  the  ground-form  qt{dl  {qU\&lT),  i.e.  the  original  d  has  become  an  obscure  $. 
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§  843.     Formation  of  Nouns  from  the  Intensive  Stem. 
This  includes  all  forms  which  have   arisen,  either  through  the  a 
doubling  of  the  middle  radical,  or  the  repetition  of  one  or  of  two 
consonants  of  the  simple  stem. 

VI.    Nouns  with  the  Middle  Consonant  sharpened. 

As  in  the  corresponding  verbal  stems  (comp.  §  5a./),  so  also  in  some  nonn- 
formaticms  of  this  class,  the  Dage^  in  the  second  radical  expresses  an  intensification 
of  the  idea  of  the  stem,  either  emphasizing  the  energy  of  the  action  or  relation, 
or  else  indicating  a  longer  continuance  of  the  relation  or  condition.  Other  nouns 
of  this  character  are  evidently  only  by-forms  of  the  nouns  derived  from  the  simple 
stem,  which  were  treated  in  the  last  section:  cf.  the  instances  adduced  under 
letters/ and  ^,  and  Barth,  Nominalbildung,  Introd.  p.  xi. 

1 7.  The  ground-form  qdtjdly  in  Hebrew  (except  in  infinitives  Pi* el ^  like  T\^,  A'C.)*    * 

is  mostly  lengthened  to  Tttp ;  comp.  pjt?  a  stagy  fem.  TU'^y  consir,  st.  D^^  (from 

^Hyyaii) ;  comp.  also  the  fem.  (originating  from  Qat)  rDHp  aflame  (according  to 

%  2*1.  q  for  Idhhdbha)^  rO'^PI  dry  land  (for  l^rrabhd\  tP]^  and  firng  a  burning 

,_  ,*     "*  ^^"^  <  <  .    ' 

/ever,  tW3>l  and  T)^l  dry  landy  DySD  a  seal-ring,  T^TW  consumption.  Adjectives 

of  this  class  (•  intensified  participles  of  the  active  verb,'  Barth,  ibid.,  $  33)  are 

na3  wont  to  gore,  K3g  jealous,  B^n3  (for  kahJ^,  by  §  a 2.  e)  lying.     Nomina 

opificum  also,  curiously  enough,  are  so  treated  in  Hebrew  (at  least  in  the  consir. 

state  of  the  sing.),  although  the  corresponding  Arabic  form  qdtt&l  points  to  an 

original  (unchangeable)  d  in  the  second  syllable ;  comp.  D3B  a  thief,  Y\  ^  P*dge 

{constr.  St.  \>y[  Ps.  68,  6),  HSD  a  cook,  Bhn  (for  ^arrdS)faber  (consir.  st.  Bhn, 

but  in  the  plur.  ^Bnn) ;  B^B  horseman  (for parrdf),  constr.  st.  tjhB  Ezek.  26,  10. 

18.  The  ground-form  ql^tidl  appears  in  nnV  dty,  nfcJJ  haughty  (the  i'  being   C 
lengthened  to  e  according  to  §  2a.  ^),  if  these  forms  go  back  to  original  sfJ^J^dy. 
gt'dy.    On  the  analogy,  however,  of  the  adjectives  denoting  defects  (see  letter  d 
below),  we  should  rather  expect  a  ground-form  qlttll';  moreover,  iwwalty  ground- 
form  of  the  fem.  Ty^}^  foolishness,  goes  back  to  an  original  iwwilt,  see  $  69.  c. 

19.  The  ground- form  qHttdl;  comp.  the  fem.  HDDS  spell. 

20.  The  ground-form  qd^ttl;  as  "IPIR  alius;   from  the  intensive  stem,  the   » 
infinitives  Ptel  of  the  form  /©p. 

31.  The  ground-form  qftttl^  in  Hebrew  lengthened  to  7^.    Of  this  form  are 

a  considerable  number  of  adjectives  which  denote  a  bodily  or  mental  fault  or  defect. 

Comp.  nttK  disabled,   xh^  dumb,   }3a  hump-backed,  '\)y)  blind,  Bhn  deaf  (for 

Ikirref),  PIDB  lame,   PHg  ^cdd,  C^J^  perverse;  HjgB  open-eyed  follows  the  same 

"  analogy. 

22.  The  ground-form  q&tt&l,  comp.  the  remarks  in  letter  b  above,  on  the  ^ 
Nomina  opificum;  moreover,  to  this  class  belong  infinitives /V*^/  of  the  Aramaic 
form  n^iJS  a  searching  out;  HB^^a  a  request;  with  middle  guttural  (see  §  22.  c) 
n3ftJ3  contumely,  but  cf.  also  ^^nl^KJ  Ezek.  35,  12,  with  full  lengthening  of  the 
original  d  before  K ;  HDH^  comfort.  From  the  attenuation  of  the  d  of  this  form 
to  f,  arises  undoubtedly : 

R  2 
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23.  The  ground-form  qtijdlf  e.g.  13K  husbandman  (Arab.  *dkMr). 

34.  The  gromM^-form  ^Z?^^/,  most  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  form  qd^,dl 
with  the  d  attenuated  to  f  (as  in  No.  23),  and  the  d  obscured  to  <J  (as  in  letters 
n  and  r) ;  comp.  ni3B  hero  (Arab,  gdbbdr),  ^S&\  caviller ^  itey  (/(^  or  chirper) 
a  bird,  'liSB?  drunkard.  On  the  other  hand  lf}?\  bam  probably  arises  from 
yulldd^  an  old  participle  passive  of  QcU^  the  iJf  being  dissimilated  in  the  sharpened 
syllable  before  6:  so  Barth,  ibid.,  p.  41  sq. 
f  25.  The  ground-form  q&tttl,  7^,  almost  exclusively  of  persons,  who  possess 
some  quality  in  an  intensive  manner,  e.g.  "^^3gt  strongs  p^"^  righteous ,  n^3 
fugitive  (for  barri^h),  y^V  violent  (for  'drrfs). 

That  some  of  these  are  only  by-forms  of  the  qUitl'f^iQSS  (see  above,  remark  on 
letter  a),  appears  from  the  constr.  st.  J^^B  ravenous^  Is.  35,  9  (but  D^Sf^^S,  ^3P1B 
always),  and  according  to  Barth  (ibid.  35.  a)  also  from  the  constr.  st,  ■»'»2fc<  (but  cf. 
also  "^^11^  I  Sam.  21,  8)  of  TIlK.  However,  the  form  T3|<(,  as  a  name  of  God, 
may  be  intentionally  differentiated  from  ■^'•3X,  a  poetic  term  for  the  bull. 

In  the  same  way  "^^Dtjt  prisoner^  D^")D  eunuch  {constr,  st,  always  D^")D,  plur. 
D^D^D,  constr.  st.  ^D^^D  Gen.  40,  7,  but  in  the  book  of  Esther  always  '•OnD. 
with  sujjix  always  VD^D,  &c.),  and  p^Jflp  weaned,  may  be  regarded  as  by-forms 
of  the  qdttl'chiss  with  passive  meaning,  see  §  840,  letter  /. 
g"  26.  The  ground-form  qd((iil,  Slfig,  e.  g.  psn  gracious,  D^Hl  y^//  ^  compassion 
(with  virtual  doubling  of  the  H),  ^HH  diligent  (for  harriif),  probably,  again,  to 
a  large  extent  by-forms  of  the  qdtiil'Class,  $  84  a,  letter  xri.  The  same  applies 
to  substantives  like  *1B^  a  step  (in  ^^,  as  well  as  V)^,  &c.),  ^^y  pillar; 
fem.  ni\3n  a  J/!nt>  (also  1n'}3n),  nlniS?  security:  cf.  Barth,  ibid.,  $  84. 

h  27.  The  ground-form  qdttSl;  besides  the  infinitives  absolute  Pi*el  of  the  form 
7bp,  also  tff\S^  Jealous  (as  well  as  KSg  consequently  an  obscure  form  of  qdf^dl, 
letter  e). 

i  28.  The  ground-form  qlttlil,  /U9p»  e.  g.  ^^  a  coating  of  metal,  of^  requital, 
^)pC^  drink,  y^p^  detestable  thing;  with  concrete  meaning  *m3p  a  disciple, 
1^  strong;  frequently  in  the  plural  in  an  abstract  sense,  as  D^&^^9  reproach, 
tS^}s^  filling  (the  induction  of  a  priest),  D^IDTU  consolations,  compassion,  D^|j3B^ 
a  childless  slate,  D^npt^  dismissal,  DHtSB^  observctnce, 

Vn.    Nouns  with  the  Third  Consonant  repeated. 

k  ap.  The  ground-form  qdtl&l,  e.  g.  f  JK^  ^i>/,  fem.  HMKB^  (with  sharpening 
of  the  second  Ni^n,  in  order  to  keep  the  preceding  vowel  short) ;  JJJl  green, 
plur.  D^Mjn. 
/  30.  The  ground-form  q&tlU,  in  Hebrew  7it3g;  of  this  form  are  e.g.  the 
infinitives  Pi^lel  (prop.  Pa* lei)  of  verbs  ^y,  as  XXO\\  comp.  §  72.  m. 
ff{  31.  The  ground-form  qdtlHl;  so  the  plur.  D^U3|  rit^es  (with  sharpening  of  the 
Nl^n,  as  in  No.  29). 

32.  The  ground-form  ql{ldl,  in  nrnS  a  brood. 

33.  The  ground-form  f  iS^//t{/y  in  ^TDK  yinW. 
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34.  The  ground-form  qdtHl,  eg.  XS^XSSi  plunder^  "^^^P  heavy  rain^  T^BB^ 
guttering  tapestry^  Jer.  43,  10  Q^rt;  with  attenuation  of  the  d  to  %  D^^M 
all  that  maketh  blach^  Job  3,  5. 

35.  The  ground-form  q^liU,  e.g.  nTiBB^  Jer.  43, 10  K'^thr,  D^B\B«J  aduUeries. 

VIII.    Nouns  vdth  the  Second  and  Third  Consonants  repeated, 

ti6-aQ.  (f^Al^AL  jf^iUttL  ft&l^ai  qH&lt^^  ftiUtH  {^mfem.  and//«r.  often  with  n 
the  last  consonant  sharpened  for  the  reason  given  in  letter  a  above)  ;  comp.  ?|d3&n 
flexuosus,  nippp^n  slippery  places ^  n1?2?B^  crooked  {ways);  Th^B perversus ; 
also  words  denoting  colours,  D^*1M  (Lev.  13,  4a.  49  in  pause)  reddish,  fern. 
nO^lK,  plur.  nteTOlK;  PIPT,  greenish,  plur.  fern,  nplflj ;  ft^li^iy  HJEJ^DJ 
very  fair  (to  be  read  in  Jer.  46,  ao  for  ifBHS'*) ;  q^taUUl,  D^nintf  (fem.)  blackish; 
^IDDptJ  <5f  rfl^^/^  (augmented  from  ej^DK  collected).  From  a  verb  '•''B  with  aphaeresis 
of  the  initial  syllable  D^M^PtCV  offspring.  Moreover,  of  the  same  form,  probably,  are 
rrj^rtvn  a  trumpet  (for  rnySjn,  comp.  §  55.  ^r)  and  rtpTlgB  an  opening^  Is.  61,  i. 
Also  in  Is.  2,  20  rt^B'jBn?  is  to  be  read  instead  of  rtlB  "^bO^  (from  the  sing, 
n*1fil&n  a  digging  or  burrowing  animal,  perhaps  the  mole), 

IX.    Nouns  in  which  the  Whole  {Biliteral)  Stem  is  repeated. 

Naturally  this  class  includes  only  isolated  forms  of  the  stems  V'P  and  y"y  1,   o 
Thus:— 

40.  bj^l  a  wheels  and,  with  attenuation  of  the  first  d  to  f,  bSpJ  (from  773) ; 
fem.  n^nbn  anguish  (from  TV!  or  T^n) ;  *135  (for  kirkar)  a  talent;  comp.  also 
33^3  a  j/ar  (from  kdwkdb,  Arabic  kauk&b,  for  33I13). 

41.  /Sbs  infiu.  /V^^/  (prop.  FalpU)  from  SS;    fem.   HJOpD   a  hurling  p 
(from  W). 

4a.  ^b^^  perhaps  a  ruby  (for  kUdkUd),  from  *1*13. 

43.  *l{>*!5  '^  ^^^w»  ^/^  head  (for  qUdqUd),  from  TTp;  fem.  nb^79  a  x^// 
(for  ^/^/?),  from  i)b:. 

44.  '^'*X^^  girded,  from  TJT ;  P^^  «  ^///f,  from  ppa, 

§  85.   Nouns  with  Preformatvves  and  Afformaiives, 

These  include  nouns  which  are  directly  derived  froiyi  verbal  forms  a 
having  preformatives  [Htph'fl,  HopKcd,  Hithpdil,  NipKal,  dfc\  as 
well  as  those  which  are  formed  with  other  preformatives  (n,  ^,  D,  3,  n), 
and  finally  those  which  are  formed  with  affomiatives.  The  quadri- 
literals  and  quinqueliterals  also  are  taken  in  connexion  with  these 
formations,  inasmuch  as  they  arise  almost  always  by  the  addition 

or  insertion  of  one  or  two  consonants  to  the  triliteral  stem. 

m, ^ 

^  On  Jll^^S  see  §  96  under  Hd, 
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X.   Nouns  with  Preformatives, 

b  4fi.  Nonns  with  X  prefixed.  Comp.  the  substantives  with  \^  prosthetic  (§19.  w), 
such  as  jrtnjK  arm  (Jer.  3a,  ai.  Job  31,  aa;  elsewhere  always  lfr>|);  JDYK 
a  finger,  nanK  a  locust,  f^yt^fist.  In  these  examples  the  K  is  a  'euphonic' 
prefix  (Baith,  ibid.,  §  150,  ^);  in  other  cases  it  is  'essential*:  c£  especially  the 
adjectives,  3t3X  deceitful,  nT3K  crwl,  JJTK  perennis  (for  ^ctitafi)  [ « the  Arab. 
*elative/  used  for  expressing  the  compar.  and  superl.  d^rees].  The  fem.  iTJlStS 
fragrant  part  (of  the  meal-offering)  is  a  nomen  verbale  of  Hiph*tl,  answering  to 
the  Aramaic  infinitive  of  the  causal  stem  (^ApKet), 

C  46.  Mapns  with  n  prefixed.  Besides  the  ordinary  infinitives  of  HipHH  bOp? 
and  h'^^P^^i  of  Niph*al  /DgH,  /togH  (for  hinq.),  and  of  the  conjugations  fonned 
with  the  prefix  nn,  this  class  also  includes  some  rare  nomina  verbalia  derived 
from  Hiph*tl (cf.  §.7a. «),  viz.  \V^  appearance  (firom "^33),  Is.  3, 9;  nBJH  a  swing- 
ing (from  P|13),  la.  30,  38;  nnjn  tf  rest-giving.  Est  a,  18;  n^Jtn  deliverance 
(firom  75f3),  Est  4,  14  (an  Aram,  form :  cf.  iTTtn  Dan.  5,  ao) ;  perhaps  also  bj^iJ 
palace,  from  haikdl,  unless  it  be  a  foreign  word  from  the  Assyrian ;  see  the  Lexicon. 

d  47.  Nouns  with  ^_H^fifed.,as  nW  oil,  tNfhl  wallet,  5|^r  owl(1) ;  from  verbs 
^^i  e.g.  D^p^  a  living  thing,  1W  a  range;  from  a  verb  ^'i?,  3^^  <i«  adversary. 
Of  a  different  character  are  the  many  proper  names  which  have  simply  adopted 
the  imperfect  form,  as  af>y  *•  ^  pn^ ,  &c. 

e  481.  _Nouns  with  tD  prefixed.  This  preformative  Mhn,  which  is  no_doubL, 
connected  with  ^p  who^  _^^  j^P  ^^^^^  (sec  §  37  and  $  53.  c),  appears  In  a  very 
large  number  of  nouns,  and  serves  to  express  the  most  varied  modifications  of  the 
idea  of  the  stem:  (i)  ^m^^ctive^  when  preformative  of  the  participles  Pi* el, 
Hiph*tl,  Hithpa*el^  and  other  active  conjugations,  (a)  D  objective,  when  preformative 
of  the  participles  Pu'al,  Hoph*al,  and  other  passive  conjugations,  as  well  as  of 
numerous  nouns.  (3)  D  instrumental,  as  in  HTIDD  a  key,  &c.  (4)  D  locel,  as  in 
"^3*10  a  drive  for  cattle,  &c. 

f  As  regards  the  formation  of  these  nouns,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pre- 
formative D  was  originally  in  most  cases  followed  by  a  short  d.  This  d,  however, 
in  a  closed  syllable  is  frequently  attenuated  to  i ;  in  an  open  syllable  before 
the  tone  it  u  lengthened  to  a  (so  also  the  t,  attenuated  frt>m  d,  is  lengthened 
to  e),  and  in  JJD  shield  (with  suff.  '»aaD)  it  even  becomes  unchangeable  d.  But 
in  an  open  syllable  which  does  not  stand  before  the  tone,  the  a  necessarily 
becomes  vocal  i^wd. 

g  The  following  forms  are  especially  to  be  noticed:  (a)  ground-form  mdqtdl, 
m  Hebrew  i>0?P',  e.g.  fe|<p  food,  fem.  HD^  kingdom,  H^Jt?]?  a  knife, 
naKjlp  (for  nDWi)©  by  §  33.  c)  business;  from  a  verb  f'to,  \PIQ  a  gift;  from 
verbs  f'B,  ^"Ati  a  going  forth,  ^ff^O  a  seat;  from  verbs  ^'^B,  30>D  the  best 
(from  maildb) ;  with  •»  (or  1)  assimilated,  yXD  a  bed;  from  verbs  JKO;,  TJDO 
a  screen,  and  with  the  shortening  of  the  d  under  the  preformative,  "WDD  bitterness 
(from  nptp  developed  to  a  segholate),  fem.  HTO'tD  desolation  ;  from  a  verb  ^^y, 

^  In  D^j^npp  Cant  5,  16.   Neh.  8,  10,  the  first  syllable  is  artificially  opened 
to  avoid  the  cacophony;  on  the  d  of  the  second  syllable  comp,  §  93.  ee. 
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proliably  of  this  class  is  Dlp^  place,  the  d  lengthened  to  a  and  obscnied  to  d 
(Arabic  mdqdm) ;  from  verbs  lYv,  HSTD  appearance,  |pp  (for  njgD)  prop. 
inienHoHt  only  in  JJpP  *»  account  of,  in  order  that, 

{b)  Ground-form  miqtdl  (the  usual  form  of  the  infin.  Qal  in  Aramaic),  Hebr.  h 
79^.  e-g-  "^19*  ^  cattle-drive,  fem.  n9ni)9  «wr,  rnSTD  fl  r^nV?/  (with 
i'V^/ instead  of  /;  but  in  constr.  st,  T0310  Gen.  41,  43 ;  comp.  pPHD  distance), 
niDKip  a  watch;  from  verbs  VO?,  e.g.  apD  a  nwm/  (from  mt-sdh ;  i'  in  the 
open  syllable  being  lengthened  to  e;  but  comp.  also  p^  Is.  33,  4  as  constr,  state 
from  ppC^  with  sharpening  of  the  first  radical ;  comp.  $  67.  g) ;  from  verbs  n"7, 
n3pD  a  possession,  fem.  nSpD. 

,  (r)  Ground-form  mdqfil,  Hebr.  /D^,  e.  g.  }$Bto  a  support  (fem.  HJ^K^),    / 
*)SDD  a  smith,  fem.  H^jSbp  a  ruin;  from  a  verb  f^^fi,  HfipD  a/f  overthrow;  from 
verbs  JK^,  JJD  tf  j^/^  (from  fiUlgfn),  fem.  H^JID  «  ^'^//  (from  7^J),    rnWD 
a  «<r«  (for  m^Hrra  from  ^IfcC) ;  from  a  verb  l^'B,  B^^D  a  snare  (from  mdwqifi), 

{d)  Ground-form  nUqttl,  Hebr.  i'^DDi  e.g.  *l&DtD  mourning,  rQTtp  <zm  a/Zar  k 
{place  of  sacrifice) ;  from  a  verb  ViP,  e.  g.  3DD  consessus;  {e)  ground- form 
mdqtHl,  Hebr.  i)b^,  as  fem.  vi^'a^/ood;  from  a  verb  IT'y,  fem.  HIDO 
a  covering  (from  1|3D),  and  also  according  to  the  Masora  llytD  a  refuge,  with 
sufces  ^WtD  and  ^pPtD,  plur.  D^WO,  Very  probably,  however,  most  if  not  all  of 
these  forms  are  to  be  referred  to  the  stem  t^  to  flee  for  safety,  and  therefore  should 
be  written  ^PtD,  &c.  The  form  ))n3,  if  derived  from  the  stem  tty,  would  mean 
stronghold, — Cf.  also  ?pb  faintnese,  developed  to  a  segholate,  probably  from 
1|*1D,  for  mdrokh  from  iQ'S,  as  DhlD  soundness  of  body,  from  DOri, 

With  a  long  vowel  in  the  second  syllable :   (/)  ground-form  maqtdi,  in  Hebr.     / 
always  obscured  to  $,  e.g.  ^toTO  wa»/,  nip^JD  booty;  from  verbs  V'y,  e.  g.  ^^^D 
/far,  fem.  rnVltD  and  iDtitD  (with  the  d  depressed  to  i2  in  a  toneless  syllable ; 
comp.  S  27.  ff),  HDVltD,  &c.,  Is.  32,  5. 

{g)  Ground-form  mfqtdl,  in  Hebr.  again  /1D|^,  e.g.  "^taOD  a  covert,  tIB^DD 
a  stumbling-block  (comp.  above,  letter  j,  mdkhiild);  fem.  n^bSD  a  fishing-net ; 
{K)  the  ground-forms  maq{tl  and  w/^///  (comp.  D^pD)  are  found  only  from 
participles  HipKtl;  the  fem.  n^y}>3P,  cheerfulness,  is  a  denominative  formed 
from  a  participle  HipKtl;    (/)  ground-form  m&qt&l,  as  B^PD  a  garment. 

Rem.  On  D  as  preformative  of  the  participles  of  all  the  conjugations  except    m 
Qal  and  NipKcd,  comp.  |  52.  ^.    Many  of  these  participles  have  become  sub- 
stantives, as  n^tap  snuffers,  TV^nKto  destroyer,  destruction, 

49.  Nouns  with  J  prefixed.     Besides  the  participles  Niph*al  (ground-form    ft 
ndqtdl,  still  retained  e.  g.  in  1 J^  for  ndwldd,  but  commonly  attenuated  to  ntqtHl, 
Hebr.  ^DDJ)  and  the  infinitive  NipKal  of  the  form  ^bp3,  the  prefix  3  is  found  in 
D'^jwaj  xvrestlings.  Gen.  30^  8,  which  is  also  to  be  referred  to  Niph'al, 

50.  With  ^  prefixed,  e.g.  ronb?^  aflame.    On  this  iapKel  formation,  cf.    O 
%  55.  ». 

"  In  Jer.  a,  31  also,  where  Bacr  reqmres  ia*j1?n,  read  with  ed.  Mant.,  Ginsburg, 
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P  6^«„?L9}*?^„2lP*  P  prefixed.  Examples  of  thig  formation  are  nmnerons, 
especially  from  weak  stems,  for  the  purpose  of  strengtiienijig  them  phonetically 
(see  Barth,  ibid.,  p.  283),  and  notably  from  verbs  V'B  and  >f^.  They  may  be 
classified  as  follows : — (a)  the  ground-form  tdqtdl  in  DOnTI  ostrich  (?) ;  from 
verbs  V'a,  3^^  a  settler,  fem.  n^rta  expectation,  T\ro\Fi  (from  the  Hiph*tl 
n^a^n)  correction;  from  a  verb  ^'JD,  fD^ri  the  south;  from  verbs  V'^B  and  n^'P, 
n*rtn  thanksgivings  and  fTjlJ'J  Ajw,  both  from  HipKtl ;  from  a  verb  l^'B  and  ^'^^ 
nldCrin  fV^M^f ;  probably  belonging  to  this  class,  from  verbs  V^^  /3^  confusion, 
and  Dtsn  a  f netting  away  (developed  from  73n  and  DDA ,  from  7^3  and  ODD). 

^  {b)  Tlfqt&I,  e.  g.  fem.  rPfcllM  and  nnXOn  ^^r^  ;  from  a  verb  XV^,  e.  g.  HJpn 
A^/  (^)  /<y^^/,  e.g.  ^59^  chequer  work,  fem.  nOTW  </<?<?>  fZ?<^  (probably 
from  the  Niph*al  DTJ3) ;  from  a  verb  l^'B,  nnj^Jl  correction  (from  the  Hiph*(l» 
stem,  like  the  tww/^.  j/.  //wr.  nilpin  generations) ;  from  verbs  JK^,  H^fTJp  praise^ 
n^DM  prayer  (from  the  /V7/  of  the  stems  7?n  and  7JB). 

^  With  a  long  vowel  in  the  seccmd  syllable :  (</)  tfqt^dl,  as  DliTW  M^  tfrA»«,  /A^ 
deep  (for  /M^m ;  in  Assyrian  the  fem.  tidmtUj  constr.  st  tidmat,  is  the  usual  word 
for  sea),  unless  it  is  to  be  derived  with  Delitzsch, /Vv^'^^^^na,  p.  113,  from  the 
stem  Dnn ;  (^)  tdqttl  (in  Arabic  tiie  usual  form  of  the  infinitive  of  conjugation  II. 
which  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Pi* el),  e.  g.  from  a  verb  rKv,  fem.  n^p^TI 
completeness:  fl^Sl'VI  increase,  usury,  with  a  parallel  form  n^31D;  in  a  passive 
sense,  TOpW  ^  disciple;  (/)  T^Dpj?,  e.g.  rftB?  ««  apple  (for  t&npiK^lf)',  very 
frequently  used  to  form  abstracts,  e.g.  T^DJTI  tf  ^«i^/  (also  TOB),  n3^nW 
perverseness ;  from  verbs  t^'P,  HD^DTl  a  treading  down,  %V£XSF\  a  waving  (like 
rWDTVl  a  lifting  up,  from  the  Hiph*tl  stem),  &c.;  very  frequently  also  as  an 
abstract  plural,  e.g.  T)Sh^^ guidance,  DHnDPl  bitterness,  D^OVTJTI  and  ntolWI 
consolation ;  from  a  verb  ^^1.  D^JMH  /m'/. 

XI.   Nouns  with  Afformatives, 

S  52.  Nouns  with  7  affixed.  Perhaps  TDK^n  a/w^^(?),  and  certainly  Ppa  in?«, 
?ID13  a  fruitful  field  {S^ghdl  in  both  cases  is  probably  an  intensification  of  the 
original  i  in  the  tone-syllable),  tJ^ZIB  blooni,  comp.  %  30.  ^. 

/  53*  Nouns  with  D  affixed.  With  an  original  dm  as  afformative>  D^^  vestibule 
(although  the  a  in  the  sing,  remains  unchangeable),  plur.  D^tSpK ;  D9|)  a  swarm 
of  gnats  (if  from  JJS)^  DpD  a  ladder  (if  from  77D) ;  with  original  afformative  Urn, 
Di^j;  (also  D'^g)  »a/&^  (from  niP),  plur.  D^ei^^  Gen.  3,  7,  parallel  form  Din^, 
plur.  D^tSViy  Gen.  a,  25. — To  this  class  also  belong  the  adverbs  in  am  and  dm, 
mentioned  in  %  100.  g,  and  many  proper  names,  as  DfchB^  also  DlfiShB  and  f^KhS^ 
patronymic  ^aB^B,  Db|)D,  D^tJS,  &c.;  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  Di>"jft 
ransom.  Num.  3,  49,  from  a  verb  H'v,  probably  stands  merely  for  the  ordinary 
)1^B,  on  account  of  the  following  D. 

U  64.  Nouns  with  }  affixed.  The  }  is  added  by  means  of  a  simple  helping  vowel 
in  1^53  Canaan^  and  ("iby  a  finger  nail;  more  frequently  the  addition  is  made 
by  means  of  a  tone-bearing  d,  which  in  Hebrew  is  modified  to  S^gMl  (as  {TJi  axe) 
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or  lengthened  to  a  (but  cf.  also  H^linS!  "^^  Jl^ll*^?) »  «•  g«  H??  ^  possession, 
jnpB^  a  /a^/^,  fS'lp  Off  offering.  From  an  original  4  being  changed  into  an 
obscure  6  there  probably  arise  soch  forms  as  ^"M^  a  pining  atuay;  fiHy^  (also 
}3Tn)  a  goad;  f\2Tp  hunger;  from  verbs  lY'?,  }^W  /rr<i5?,  jion  iww^,  fitH 
a  9f>f^  /  flne^  tf  r«i/  </  mail;  from  a  verb  f'^B,  fiH}^  guile  (the  only  instance 
with  both  D  preformative  and  ^  afformative)  ^ ;  very  frequently  from  the  simple 
stem  with  an  unorganic  sharpening  of  the  second  radical,  e.  g.  f1*13]  memorial, 
frv^  destruction  {constr.  st  |t\3]  and  jl^b?),  &c. ;  comp.  also  jl^'in  pregnancy 
(for  ^n)  and  §  93.  i^m.      Proper  names  occur  with  the  termination  i^n,  as 

Rem.   A  large  number  of  proper  names  now  ending  in  T\\ or  1 used  to    V 

be  classed  as  nouns  originally  formed  with  the  suffix  |^ .     The  subsequent 

rejection  of  the  final  Niin  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  form  f^^O,  once  used 
(Zech.  12,  II)  for  ^-siatD  (and  conversely  in  Prov.  27,  20  KUhtbh  n*«aK,  (?r6 
^•siSK  for  fl'nail  destruction),  aUo  by  the  fact  that  for  Vitfyf  the  LXX  give  the 
form  XoXufiifv  or  XoXm/mv,  and  especially  that  in  the  patronjrmics  and  tribal 
names  (§  86.  A)  a  JVHn  appears  before  the  termination  /,  as  ^JTB  Giloniie  from 
fOl  and  ^ir^t^  from  7(7^  (modem  name  Sai/Hn),  Wetzstein,  however  (in 
Delitzsch*s  Commentary  on  Job,  ist  ed.,  p.  599),  explained  the  Niin  in  f^*^?© 
as  a  secondary  addition  to  the  common  old-Palestinian  termination  6  (IrP*}^, 
tDy,i3it3'1^  &c),  and  Barth  {Nominalbildung,  %  224.^)  has  since  shown  the 
unsoundness  of  the  prevailing  view  on  other  grounds :  the  rejection  of  the  N^n 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  numerous  appellatives  in  6n  than 
in  proper  names;  *Jp^a  and  ^iP^K^  are  due  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding,  for 
euphonic  reasons,  such  forms  as  gtld-t,  Wd-t,  &c;  cf.  also  *J^I5^  from  H^, 

On  the  afformatives  ^._.,  ^-r-,  H^,  H^—-,  8«e  below,  §  86.  h-l, 

XIL   Quadriliterals  and  QuinquelUerals, 

55.  ^^p|  sterilis,  K^^n  a  flint,  and  the  fem.  HD^!)!  a  glow,  &c,  have  prob-    w 
ably  arisen  from  the  insertion  of  a  7;   ^S"^!!}  a  locust,  D*^  an  axe,   Mftipp 
a  branch,  Ezek.  31,  5  (verses  6.  8  nttJO),from  insertion  of  a  "l.   Comp.,  moreover, 
B^n  a  sickle,  "ITDD  vine-blossotn ;   with  an  initial  y^    *U^8  «  ^,  8^33^ 
a  spider,  "13DJf  a  mouse,  S^PJ  a  scorpion  *,  &c    Quinqueliteral,  JTj?^  ^  /''^^' 


^  The  plurals  U^yi^florwers,  Cant.  2,  12,  and  D^^kl3|p  /A^ttmj  appear  to  be 
formed  directly  from  the  singulars  J^J  (comp.  rUT?)  and  MDp  with  the  insertion 
of  an  (which  becomes  obscured  to  on).  See  Noldeke,  Mand,  Gr.,  p.  169,  Rem.  3 ; 
similarly,  according  to  Hoffmann,  'Einige  phoniz.  Inschriften,*  p.  15  {Abhand- 
lungen  der  Gbitinger  GeseUschaft  der  Wissensch,,  xxxvi),  D^J^3Jy  wares,  Ezek. 

27, 14. 16,  from  ajj;  -  ayy. 

*  Derenbourg  (^Kevue  des  itudes  juives,  1883,  p.  165)  infers  from  the  above 
examples  and  a  comparison  of  the  Arabic  *usfAr,  sparrow  (from  ^afara,  to  chirp), 
that  y  was  especially  employed  to  form  quadriliteral  names  of  animals. 
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§  86.  Denominative  Nouns, 
a       1.  Such   are  all  nouns  ior^^^  immediate]^  ixom  another  noun, 

whether  the  latter  be  primitive  or  derived  from  a  verb,  e.g.  I^C]? 

eastern^  immediately  from  0*7^  the  east  (verbal  stem  015  ^^  ^^  in  front), 
b       2.  Most  of  the  forms  which  nouns  of  this  class  assume   have 

already  been  given  in  §§  84  and  85,  since  the  denominatives^  as 

secondary_(although  in  some  cases^  very  old),  forms,  invariably  follow 
_lbe  analogy  of  the  verbal  derivatives.     As,  for  instance,  the  verbals 

with  a  prefixed.ij,^§  85.  e  to  m)  express  the  place  &c.  of  an  action, 

so  the  denominatives  with  O  local  represent  the  place  where  a  thing 

is  found  or  its  neighbourhood  (see  letter  e). 
C       The  most  common  fonns  of  denominatives  are — 

I.  Those  like  the  participle  Qal  (§  84 a,  letters),  e.g.  "^jW  a  porter,  from 

yifP  a  gate;  1g3  a  herdsman,  from  "^S  a  herd;  tTO  a  innedresser,  from  0*13 

a  vineyard, 
d       a.  Those  like  the  form  qiUtdl  (5  84  h,  letter  h\  e.  g.  TIB^  an  archer^  from  JTB^ 

a  bow.    Both  these  forms  (letters  c  and  d)  indicate  castomary  occupations,  inhering 

in  the  subject,  like  Greek  nouns  in  n;;,  revs,  e.  g.  v-oX/n/s,  ypafifiar€ijs. 
e       3.  Noons  with  D  prefixed,  denoting  the   place  where  a  thing  is   (comp, 

h  85.  ^),  or  its  neighbourhood,  e.  g.  \yO  a  place  of  fountains,  from  J^  j    nvB"!© 

the  place  about  the  feet,  rfB^'^D  the  place  about  the  head,  from  hys,  B^th; 

nC^  (for  rWIK^)  a  cucumber  field,  from  KIS^  cucumber.     Comp.  d/xircX^ 

from  dfiviKos, 
f      4.  Nouns  with  the  termination  t       or  p  to  express  adjsstiyalideas :   jiCTB 
-  ,^tferffj  from  b'Ji5 ;    iVinN  posterior,  from  inijl ;     fly n  exterior,  from  yVl ; 

probably  also  [JTip  «i7^a?,  hence  rtff^</  animal,  serpent,  from  iTv  ^  winding; 

))|ie^ra  brazen,  from  HK'PIJ  ^nwj.     Also^abstracts,  e.  g.  |^T^]^  blindness,  from  TJ]^, 

Comp.  §  85.  M. — With  a  double  termination  {dn  or  4«  with  t)  ^jbHl?  reddish, 

^jjTP  tf  knowing  (spirit) ;  ^J^fiY  basilisk  ;  Tf^yOtTl  merciful  [fem.  plur.]. 
g'       ^  appears  to  be  used  as  a  diminutive  ending  (comp.  the  Syriac  }^)  in  |^K 

little  man  (in  the  eye),  apple  of  the  eye,  frt>m  B^K^   on  the  other  hand  {b'^fi^ 

f  Cf.  Barth,  §  313;  Konig,  ii.  i,  413.  Diminutives  in  Semitic  languages 
are,  however,  most  commonly  formed  by  inserting  a  y  after  the  second  radical, 
e.g.  Aram,  ^^^?^y,  Syr,  J^-NTv  Arab.  t^Lt  «  z'^O'  ^<w*^  man,  kulaib, 
a  little  dog,  &c.  Since  Olshausen  (§  180),  n"*^  a  /^/^  (Is.  38,  10. 13.  Job  36,  3) 
has  commonly  been  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  same  form,  to  which  others 
have  added  D^D^IIB^  Is.  3,  18  (as  though  a  foreign  dialectical  form  for  shumais, 
little  sun),  and  fOIOH  2  Sam.  13,  30,  as  a  contemptuous  dimmutive  form  of 
l^tpS ;  cf.  Ewald,  $  i67,W. Wright,  Arab,  Gramm}  L  §  369,  De  Lagarde, Nominal- 
bildung,  pp.  85-87,  Konig,  ii.  i,  p.  143  sq.  The  existence  of  the  form  in  Hebrew 
is  disputed  by  Barth,  (  193.  cL"] 
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adder^  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  diminadvey  is  properly  an  adjectfyal 
form  from  ^fi^  to  rub  (hence,  as  it  were,  a  rubbing  creatnre) ;  in  the  same  way 
P^K^  is  a  denominative  from  "T^BH  (ni'lljh),  and  not  a  diminutive  {pious  little 
people^  and  the  like),  but  properly  upright  {righteous people) ;  finally,  fr\7\^  is  not 
lunula,  but  an  artificial  moon  (used  as  an  ornament),  and  D^^^^J  not  little  neck, 
but  necklace  (from  ^\KKi  neck).    Comp.  Delitzsch  on  Cant.  4,  9. 

5.  Peculiar  to  this  class  of  nouns  is  the  termination  ^__,  whicli_  converts   k 
a  sul?stantive  intq  an  a^jectivej  and  is  added  especially  to  numerals  and  names 

of  persons  and  countries,  in  order  to  form  ordinals,  patronymics,  and  tribal  names:  . 
«•  g.  "hrifootman,  plur.  D\i)Jl,  from  hT\foot;  nDt?  cruel^  n3J  strange,  from  "Oi 
strangeness^    ^JJinTI  lower,  from  HTO  below,  fcm.    n^JJUTTI  and   njrUTTI,   plur. 
D^jrinn,  rt»nnn ;   ^?te^  the  sixth,  from  Kte?  Jir;  ^aK^D  iWba*i/«f,  from  DWD, 
plur.  D''?Kb,'  fem.  njnfcjrtp  and  H^nWrtO,  plur.  TltaKlD;   naj?  ff^ebrew,  plur. 

Dnny  and'o^nnv,  fem.  nnay,  piur.  ninny;  \.^nfe^  Israelite,  from  ijfcnfef^. 

When  the  original  substantive  is  a  compound,  it  is  resolved  again  into  two  words, 
e.  g.  ^y!p'»")3  Benjamite,  from  pD**??  (comp.  on  the  use  of  the  article  in  such  cases, 
§i27.i)l  ^ 

Instead  of  ^^_  we  find  in  a  few  cases  (a)  the  ending  >.^  (as  in  Aram.),  i 
e.  g.  ^y3  {frafty,  or,  according  to  others,  churlish)  if  it  stimdsTdf^a?  *^^  ^*  '^^^ 
rather  from  a  stem  Mp^  or  nbn ;  nin  w^sV^  f/i^M,  Is.  19,  9  in  pause;  perhaps  also 
^aia  a  swarm  of  locusts.  Am.  7,  i.  Nah.  3,  17;  hardly  ^rti^a?  Is.  38,  20.  Hab. 
3,  19;  but  certainly  in  proper  names  as  ^^3  (Jerreus)  Barzillai^;  and  (b)  rL__, 
arising  from  4x»  in  Hg^ftC  belonging  to  fire  (B'K),  Le.  a  sacrifice  offered  by  fire ; 
\\yA>  (prop,  milky)  the  storax-shrub,  Arabic  lubnay. 

6.  Abstract  nouns  formed  from  concretes  by  the  addition  of  rt,  Hf^ ]  (i  95'  Oi    >& 

* r- •  -'    ? 

comp.  our  terminations  -dom,  -hood,  -ness,  e.  g.  T\Xl?l  youth,  HOpD  kingdom 

(the  loosely  closed  syllable  seems  to  show  that  the  ^wd  is  weakened  from  a  full 
vowel) ;  n^Pfit  widowhood,  from  JO^  widower,  V!Sch^  widow.  In  Aram,  this 
fem.  ending  T^  (or  \  with  rejection  of  the  H)  is  a  conmion  termination  of  the 
infinitive  in  the  derived  conjugations  (comp.,  as  substantival  infinitivps  of  this 
kind,  n^Vp^'n  the  announcing,  Ezek.  24,  26,  and  riTTannn  the  making  of  a  league, 
Dan.  II,  33);  in  Hebr.  H^  as  a  termination  to  express  abstract  ideas  (as  well  as 
those  which  appear  to  be  directly  derived  from  the  verbal  stem,  as  Dv3D  folly, 
n^Kfi*)  a  healing*)  becomes  more  common  only  in  the  later  Books.  It  is  affixed 
to  adjectives  ending  in  /  (see  above,  letter  h)  in  n^npgt  cruelty,  and  FlWDl? 
upright  position  (Lev.  26,  13,  used  adverbially). 

The  ending  rp«_.  is  found  earlier,  e.  g.  in  H^fcfK^  remainder,  H^B'jn  prin-    / 
cipium,  from  8^60  =  15^  princeps.     The  termination  6th  seems  to  occur  in 
Dtoan  wisdom  (in  Prov.  i,  20.  9,  i,  joined  to  a  singular;  so  also  nltDSH  Prov. 
14,  I,  where>  probably,  ntoDH  should  likewise  be  read)  and  in  Vlb\f\T\  Ecdes. 
I,  17,  &C.,  with  the  parallel  form  nvJ^H  Eccles.  10,  13. 

*  On  ^___  as  an  old  fem,  ending,  see  above,  (  80.  /. 

'  See  a  complete  list  of  instances  in  Konig,  Lehrgebaude,  ii  i,  p.  205  sq. 
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5  87.    Of  the  Plural''. 

a       1.  The  regular  plural  termination  for  the  masculine  gender  is  Q^.— -, 

e.  g.   WO  horse,    plur.    D^WD   horses;   but   akCYftCy.  Pjften  written. 

^dofectively   D-^^  especially  when    in  the    same   word  one  of  the 

vowel  letters,  t  or  \  precedes,   e.g..  Gen.  i,  21   WW.    Nouns  in 

^-;-  make   their  plural  in  D^!-;-,  e.  g.  ^1^9  «  Hebrew,  plur.  0^n?V 

(Ex.  3,  18);  but  usually  contraction  takes  place,  e.g.  D^??;  D^??^ 
crimson  garments,  from  ^?f^. 
i  W[ouns  in  n—.  lose  this  termination  when  they  take  the  plural 
ending,  e.g.  i^V\  seer,  plur.  D^H  (comp.  §  75.  h), — In  regard  to  the 
loss  of  the  tone  from  the  CI-:-  in  the  two  old  plurals  D^  water  and 
D^pe^  heaven,  comp.  §  88.  d  and  §  96. 
^  The  termination  D^-—  is  sometimes.  a3Sumfid.jalso  .b^feminines 
(comp.  0*^3  women,  J  96  under  HjJ^;  D?JB>j/^arj,  from  HJB';  DvHT 
ewes,  from  ^fji),  and  is  employed  besides  to  represent  intensive  ideas 
(§  124.  e),  so  that  an  indication  of  gender  is  not  necessarily  combined 
with  it  (comp.  also  below,  letters  m-^p). 

d  This  ending  tm  is  also  common  in  Phoenician,  e.  g.  DTl^P  Sidonii;  Aramaic  has 
in;  Arabic  ^na  (nominative)  and  tna  (in  the  oblique  cases,  bat  in  vulgar  Arabic 
tn  is  also  used  for  the  nominative);  in  Ethiopic  dn.  Comp.  also  the  verbal 
ending  p*. 

e       Less  frequent,  or  only  apparent  terminations  of  the  plur.  masa  are — 

(a)  p__. ,  as  in  Aramaic ',  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  later  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (apart  from  the  poetical  use  in  some  of  the  older  and  even  the  oldest 
portions),  viz.  pp^  kings,  Prov.  31,  3,  pjhjf  i  Ki.  11,  33.  pyj  the  guard,  2  Ki. 
ii>  '3>  P^n  ^keat,  Ezck.  4,  9;  defectively  pi*  islands,  Ezek.  26,  18;  f^  days, 
Dan.  12,  13.  Comp.  also  p^  carpets^  Jud.  5,  10  (in  the  North-Palestinian  song 
of  Deborah,  which  has  also  other  linguistic  peculiarities) ;  )^  heaps,  Mic  3,  i  a 
(?  caused  by  the  following  H) ;  p^D  words  (from  the  Aram,  il^),  Job  4,  2,  and 
twelve  other  places  in  Job  (beside  D^^,  ten  times  in  Job) ;  further,  p^n  Job  24,  a  2, 
I^TO  31, 10,  and  ]^iyi^  Lam.  i,  4,  pa@  4,  3.— The  following  form  is  doubtful : 

y  (fi)  ^___  (with  the  D  rejected,  as,  according  to  some,  in  the  dual  ^T  for  D^TJ 
Esek.  13,  18,  comp.  §  88.  c),  e.g.  ^JD  stringed  instruments,  Ps.  45,  9  for  O^ID 

^  Cf.  Mayer  Lambert,  *  Remarques  sur  la  formation  du  pluriel  h^breu,*  in  the 
Revue  des  itudes  juiveSy  xxiv.  p.  99  sqq. 

'  On  Uie  connexion  between  all  these  endings  see  Dietriches  Abhandl,  zur  hebr, 
Grcmmafik,  Leipzig,  1846,  p.  51  sqq.;  Hal^,.  Remu  des  itudes  juives,  1887, 
p.  138  sqq.;  [cf.  also  Driver,  Tenses,  %  6,  Obs.  2.] 

'  So  also  always  on  the  MSia'  stone,  e.g.  line  2  \}ihv  thirty;  line  4  p^  kings; 
line  5  \y\  }D^  many  days,  &c. 
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(unless  it  is  to  be  90  written)  * ;  ^^^  peoples ^  Ps.  144,  a,  and,  probably,  also 
Lam.  3,  14  (in  2  Sam.  23, 44  it  may  be  understood  as  ^td^  my  people;  comp.  in  the 
parallel  passage  Ps.  18,  44  DP ;  also  in  Cant  8,  3  the  ^  of  ''jbl  is  better  regarded 
as  a  suffix) ;  see  also  3  Sam.  23, 8  as  compared  with  i  Chron.  1 1, 1 1 ;  i  Sam.  3o,  38 
K*ih.,  and  on  the  whole  question  Gesenios,  Lehrgebaude^  p.  524  sqq.  More 
doubtful  still  is— 

(r)  ^_._  (like  the  constr.  state  in  Syriac),  which  is  supposed  to  appear  in  e.  g.  ^1^  S 
princes,  Jud.  5,  15  (perhaps  my  primes  is  intended:  read  with  LXX  D^lfe');  for 
'Dl  ^ii^n  Jer.  33,  14  (according  to  others  dual,  see  §  88.  c")  read  jteD  Vjl^n. 
On  ^5^a  and  ^^n,  which  were  formerly  so  -explained,  see  above,  §  86.  1. — 
^B4S^  (for  which  the  right  reading  is  certainly  ^fi^tSTl)  Is.  3o,  4  can  only  be 
intended  by  the  Masora  as  a  singular  <with  the  formative  syllable  ^..__  *=  bareness; 
in  yh^  the  Lord  (prop,  my  lord,  from  the  plur.  majestatis,  D^jhfc<  lord),  the  ay 
was  originally  a  suffix,  \  135.  q. 

(jd)  D a  supposed  plural  ending   in  ^33  ""D^l?  gnats  (or  lice),  which,    h 

however,    is  probably  rather  a  collective  sing,  (from  the  stem  fJ3)  with  the 

formative  syllable  D ;  so  D?D  ladder  (supposed  by  some  to  be  a  plur.  like  our 

stairs)  appears  to  be  similarly  formed  from  /|pD;  comp.  on  both,  §  85.  /. 

2.  The  plural  tennination  of  the  /sminine  gender  is  generaBy  i 
indicated  by  the  tennination  TiS  (often  written  defectively  H' — ,  e.  g. 
n?rU|l  song  of  praise^  psalm,  plur.  "HlprUH  (only  in  post-biblical  Hebrew 
Dy'T?,  as  in  the  titles  of  the  printed  editions,  as  well  as  rt^JTR  "ffiD 
the  Book  of  Psalms)  \  HTat*  a  letter,  plur.  frt"^!^;  "^^3  a  well,  plur. 
rt*W3.  Feminines  in  n^-_  form  their  plural  in  Hl^--.,  e.g.  ^1^^ 
an  Egyptian  woman,  plur.  rt*1^9;  and  those  in  T\\  either  make 
n1*_.,  as  nttpD  kingdom,  plur.  ^^*5?e,  Dan.  8,  22  (cf.  Hl^jn  cells, 
Jer«  37>  i^),  or  are  inflected  like  T\\i^^  testimonies  (pronounced 
'edh^dth  for  ^edhOwSth). 

It  is  only  from_a  mistake  or  disregard  of  these  feminine  endings  tXK and  T\^ k 

that  some    words   ending  with    them  form  their   plural   by  the   addition    of 

D^-_  or  n\ ,  e.g.  n^3n  spear,  plur.  DWjn  and  rtn^jn ;  T\^\  whoredom,  plur. 

D^nO]  (by  the  side  of  D^J^t);  t^^'^nXxh^vHdowhood;  T\\h^nfpits,  &c. 

The  tennination  Sth  stands  primarily  for  -dth  (which  is  the  form  it  has  in  Arab.,  / 
£th.,  in  the  constr,  st.  of  Western  Aramaic,  in  Eastern  Syriac,  and  also  in 
Assyrian,  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Gramm.,  p.  187;  on  the  change  of  A  into  an 
obscure  ^,  see  §  9.  q).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtfril  whether  this  Ath  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  lengthened  and  stronger  form  of  the  singular  fem.  ending  Ath 
(comp.  %  80.  ^). 


^  According  to  some  this  t  is  sunply  due  to  a  n^lect  of  the  point  (§  5.  nC), 
which  in  MSS.  and  elsewhere  marked  the  abbreviation  of  the  plur.  ending. 
Hence  Cheyne  (after  Lowth)  emends  Is.  5,  i  into  D^T^T  riT?'  <»  love-song. 
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How  the  changeable  vowels  of  a  noun  are  shortened  or  become 
vocal  S^wd  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  the  plural  endings 
is  explained  in  §§  92-95. 
m  8«  Words  which  in  the  singular  are  used  both  as  masculine  and 
feminine  (§  122.  </),  often  have  in  the  plural  parallel  fonns  with  the 
masculine  and  feminine  terminations,  e.g.  3^  dmd^  plur.  £3^?^  and 
rtS^j  and  each  form  may  be  treated  either  as  masculine  or  feminine, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  particular  word. — But  even  those  words, 
of  which  .the  gender  is  invariable,  sometimes  have  both  plural  forms, 
e.  g.  '^^'^  masc.  a  generation,  plur.  D^^?'1  and  Tfii^ ;  roB^  fern,  a  year^ 
plur.  D^??^  and  HtoC^  (see  the  Rem.).  In  these  words  the  gender 
of  the  plural  forms  remains  the  same  as  in  the  singular,  e.g.  ^1^ 
masc.  a  lion,  plur.  rf^R  masc,  Zeph.  3,  3,  nW'1  masc.  Job  42,  ^6. 

W  Sometimes  usage  makes  a  distinctioii  between  the  two  plural  fonns  of  the  same 
word.  Thus,  D"^*"  days,  XS^Vd  years  are  the  usual,  but  FiID^  (only  twice,  in  the 
constr.  sL  Deut.  3a,  7,  Ps.  90, 15)  and  Tfi^V}  (also  only  in  the  canstr,  st,  and  before 
suffixes')  are  rarer  poetic  forms. 

0  A  difference  of  meaning  appears  in  several  names  of  members  of  the  body, 
the  dual  (see  $  88)  denoting  thc^,  living. member^  theqaselvos,  while  the  plur.  in  T\\ 
expresses  something  like  them,  but  without  life  (§  122.  «),  e.g.  D^T  hands, 
Tf\'V  artificial  hands,  also  e.  g.  the  arms  of  a  throne ;  Q^BS  hands,  T)\BiS  handles 
(L&t.manudria);  0^1^  foot,  TSOV^  arHficial  feet  (of  the  ark),  U^T^  horns,  Hli^p 
horns  (of  the  altar) ;  D^J^J?  eyes,  TiST^  fountains. 

p  4.  A  considerable  number  of  masculines  form  their  plural  in  ni, 
while  many  feminines  have  a  plural  in  D^-r-.  The  gender  qf  the 
singular,  however,  as  a  rule  remains  the  same  in  the  plural,  e.  ^.  ^ 
father,  plur.  ntafcjt ;  rtXTJB  princes^  from  Xri| ;  "^^^^  a  light,  plur. 
D^Mp  and  D^^htp,  comp.  Gen.  i,  16;  ^  name,  plur.  rt^!?^;  ^J?'? 
concubine,  plur.  D^J??. 

q  Feminines  ending  in  n__  which  take  in  the  plural  the  termmadon  D^___  are 
xh^  terebinth,  HtD^K  terror,  nXS^  a  cake  of  figs,  ntsn  wheat,  n^a?  a  brick, 
n?D  (only  in  poetry)  a  word,  Hft^p  a  dry  measure,  TVS)^  barley,  and  the  following 
names  of  animals  TT^y^  a  bee  and  n^^  a  dove  ;  also,  for  D^^B  fem.  eggs,  a  singular 
njPa  is  to  be  assumed.  TO^  shecrf  and  X^  year  (see  above,  letter  n)  take 
both  D^__  and  T{\ ;  comp.  finally  Xvp^  an  ear  of  com,  plur.  XSyflS^, 

r  5.  A  strict  distinction  in  gender  between  the  two, plural  endings 
is  founds  in  fact,  only  in  adjectives  and  participles,  e.g.  D^alO  honi, 
rrtalD  bonae,  D  v?^  nwisc,  WO^  fem.    So  also  in  substantives  of  the 

*       ,       •      *"  '  ^  .-  I  f     .         vl       -      -  ..." 
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same  stem,  where  there  is  an  express  distinction  of  sex,  as  D^?3  filii, 
ntoa  filiae;  D^?^  r^g^s,  HtojD  reginae. 

Rem.  I .  In  some  few  words  there  is  added  to  the  pinral  ending- 1&  a  second  S 
mnsrnlinft  pluial  ternunation  fy^  the  form  pf  the  canstr,  st,  ^___  comp.  §  89.  c), 
or  a  dual  ending  DJ-1.,  e.g.  Tt02  a  high  place,  plur.  ni03,  constr.  st.  ^rttD3 
(also  ^riC3  bam^thty  Is.  14,  14,  Job  9,  8,  &c.,  sometimes  as  Q^rt  to  the  Knhfbh 
^niM;  see  §  95.  0)  ;  ^^  ^0^810 >^  i'a«/'x  head,  i  Sam.  26, 12 ;  HOin  wall, 
plnr.  niDin  moenia,  whence  dual  D^HWn  double  walls.  This  double  indication 
of  the  plural  appears  also  in  the  connexion  of  suffixes  with  the  plural  ending 

2.  Some  nouns  are  'only  used  in  the  singnhir  (e.  g*  DHiC  man,  and  collectively  t 
men) ;  a  number  of  other  nouns  only  in  the  plural,  e.  g,  D^HtD  men  (the  old  sing. 
VltD  is  only  preserved  in  proper  names,  see  %  9a  <?;  in  Eth.  the  sing,  is  m^i,  man) ;  ^ 
some  of  these  have,  moreover,  a  singular  meaning  (§124.  a),  as  U^'l^face.  In  such 
cases,  however,  these  forms  can  also  express  plurality,  e.g.  D^^B  means  alsoy^^j. 
Gen.  40,  7.  Ezek.  i,  6;  comp..D^r6jC  God,  and  also  gods  (the  sing.  Ppt?,  except 
in  Job  and  Daniel,  occurs  only  ten  times.  [In  Job  it  occurs  forty-one  and  in 
Daniel  four  times]). 

§  88.    0/  the  Dual. 

Comp.  the  literature  on  the  Semitic  dual  in  Griinert,  Die  Begriffs-Prdponderam 
und  die  LHiale  a  potiori  im  Altarab.  (Wien,  1886),  p.  21. 

1.  The  dual  is  a  further  indication  of  number,  which  originated  ^ 
in  early  times.  In  Hebrew^  however,  it  is  almost  exclusively  used 
to  denote  those  objects  which  naturally  occur  in  pairs  (see  letter  e).  . 
The  dual  termination  is  never  found  in  adjectives,  verbs  or  pronouns. 
In  the  noun  it  is  indicated  in  both  genders  by  the  termination  0^4- 
(no  doubt  connected  with  the  plural  ending  D^-;-)  appended  to  the 
ground-form',  e.g.  D^TJ  both  handSy  D^OT  two  days.  Instead  of 
the  feminine  ending  n__.,  the  dual  form  is  always  added  to  the  old 
ending  ath,  but  necessarily  with  a  (sincfi^iLism^n.  op^n  syllable 
before  the  tone),  thus  &!D-:r»  ^-  &•  ^^  ^^P^  DjriDfc^  both  lips.  From 
a  feminine  with  the  ending  n_— 1_,  e.g.  T\fn)  (from  n^huit)  the  dual 
is  formed  like  0^?iK^nj  double  fetters. 

With  nouns  which  in  the  singular  have  not  a  feminine  ending,  the   b 
dual  termination  is  likewise  really  added  to  the  ground-form;   but 
the  latter  generally  undergoes  certain  changes  in  consequence  of  the 

^  On  dual  endings  appended  to  the  plural  see  §  87.  s  and  §  95.  0  at  the 
beginning. 
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shifting  of  the  tone,  e.  g.  ^3  wing  (ground-form  kdndph),  dual  &!?33, 
the  first  a  becoming  S*wd,  since  it  no  longer  stands  before  the  tone, 
and  the  second  d  being  lengthened  before  the  new  tone  syllable. 
In  I  Ki.  1 6,  24.  2  Ki.  5,  23  the  form  DH??  evidendy  merely  points 
to  the  consir,  si,  n??,  which  would  be  expected  before  ^D3;  cf. 
D^9  in  2  Ki.  5,  23,  and  on  the  syntax  see  5  131  •  d.  In  the  segholate 
forms  (§  84  a,  letter  a)  the  dual  ending  is  mostly  added  to  the 
ground-form,  e.  g.  /J"}  foot  (groimd-form  rdgt),  dual  D^pai ;  comp.; 
however,  D??5I?  (only  in  the  book  of  Daniel),  as  well  as  D^J'jP  from 
n^  ^^«»  and  D^!np  from  ^rifj  cheek  (as  if  from  the  pliurals  T\\r\J^^  ^C^- 

Rem.  I.  Certain  place-names  were  formerly  reckoned  as  dnal-forms  (so  in 
earlier  editions  of  this  Grammar,  and  still  in  Konig*s  Lehrgebchide,  ii.  p.  437)  as — 
(a)  those  in  f-1.  and  f__,  e.g.  \fh  Gen.  37, 17,  and  ]rh  2  Ki.  6,  13;  jnng 
Jos.  21,  32,  identical  with  DW"]!?  in  i  Chron.  6,  61  (cf.  also  the  Moabite  names 
of  towns  in  the  MeSi*  inscription,  line  10  fTl^  =  Hebrew  DWIp;   line  30 

]Thy\  na  -  D^nbi  n^a  jer.  48, 32;  lines  31. 32  fnin  =  D^Shh  is.  15, 5, 

&c.) ;    {b)  in  D_.,  so  Dyjfn  Jos.  15,  34  ( -D^|>J  Gen.  38,  21).    The  view  that 

J and  D arise  from  a  contraction  of  the  dual  terminations  f^_l_  (as  in 

Western  Aramaic,  cf.  also  nom.  dnif  accos.  ainiy  of  the  dual  in  Arabic)  and 
D^-^  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  MS&a'  inscription,  where  we  find  (line  20) 
]T\\f!0  two  hundred  «  I^HKD,  Hebrew  D^HKD.  But  in  many  of  these  supposed 
duals  either  a  dual  sense  cannot  be  detected  at  all,  or  it  does  not  agree  at 
any  rate  with  the  nature  of  the  Semitic  dual,  as  found  elsewhere.  Hence  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  f^_l_  and  D^_l_  in  these  place-names  only  arise  from 

a  subsequent   expansion   of  the  terminations  ] and  D :    so  Wellhausen, 

Jahrbiicher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie,  xxi.  433 ;  Philippi,  ZDMG,  xxxii.  65  sq.;  Barth, 
NonUnalbildung^  p.  319,  note  5 ;  Strack,  Kommentar  zur  Genesis ^  p.  139.  The 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is  that  we  have  a  clear  case  of  such 
an  expansion  in  the  Q^ri perpetuum  (§  17.  r)  D^pC^^  for  DpC^^;  (so,  according 
to  Strack,  even  in  old  MSS.  of  the  Misna ;  cf.  Urusalim  in  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets,  and  the  Aramaic  form  D/'S^^)  :  similarly  in  the  Aramaic  P^tD^  ■»  PtD^ 

••  :      I?  '  ^    '--ziT^     'T:rr 

for  the  Hebrew  jlllpy  Samaria,— V^t  may  add  to  this  list  D^D«,  Dyvii  {the 
river  country),  D^^p  -Sgypt,  Phoenician  D^^ ;  also  the  words  denoting  time, 
O^nV  midday  (^M^*  inscription,  line  15  CTiny),  and  perhaps  D^^l^  in  the 
evenings  if  the  regular  expression  D^a"^^n*pa  Ex.  12,  6.  16,  12,  &c.,  if  only  due 
to  mistaking  D^B")^  for  a  dual :  LXX  vpdt  kawipca^,  rd  9*tk»6y,  6ipi,  and  only  in 
Le^*  '3>  5  <^  /Uaoy  rwv  i<nrtpiv&v. 

Instead  of  the  supposed  dual  ^T  Ezek.  13, 18  read  DJT.  On  ^jlpn  (generally 
taken  to  be  a  double  window)  Jer.  22, 14,  see  above,  §  87.  g. 

2.  jDnly  apparently  dual-forms  are  the  words  D^  Tvatcr  and  D^C^  heaven, 
the  termination  tm  having  abnormally  lost  the  tone,  which  it  otherwise  always 
takes  (j  87.  g),  and  become  shortened.    Only  of  D^  is  the  sing.  ^  preserved  in  the 
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proper  name  ^ntjt ;  cf.,  howeTer,  Axab.  mdun  and  s&mSun^  Eth.  tn&y  and  sam&y  S 
Assyr.  mH  (plnr.  mi  and  mdmt)  and  sami^  (plur.  lami  and  iamdmf), 

2.  The  use  of  the  dual  in  Hebrew  is  confined,  except  in  the  ^ 
numerals  2,  12,  200,  &c.  (see  §  97),  practically  to  those  objects 
which  are  by  nature  or  art  always  found  in^^qtrs,  especially  to  the 
double  members  of  the  body  (hnt  nnt  nfit^pRtmrjly  50,  comp.  D^P] 
and  TAV^]  arms^,myexixi.ib&  dual),  e.g.  0^5  ^o/h  hands,  D^JtWt  do/h 
ears,  W?^  fee/h  (of  both  rows) ;  also  ^ vHp-  <^  pazr  of  sandals,  D^3tfcte 
<2/a/r  of  scales,  Lat.  hilanx,  &c.,  or  things  which  are  at  least  thought 
of  as  forming  a  pair,  e.g.  D^^  /a;(?  (successive)  days,  Lat.  hiduum; 
D!S??^  /«w  ov^ij;   D^OJ?^  /to(?  j/tfjrj  (in-  succession),  Lat.  hiennium; 

rsrm  two  cubiis\ 

In  the  former  case  the  dual  may  be  used  for  a. plural,  either  indefinite  or  defined  f 
by  a  numeral,  where  it  is  thought  of  in  a  double  arrangement,  e.  g.  UyT\  Vf?y^ 
four  feet,  Ler.  11,  33;  D^W3  B^  six  wings  (i.e.  three  pairs).  Is.  6,  a.  £zek.  i,  6; 
even  U\T^  Tt^^  seven  eyes]  Zech.  3,  9,  D4"j2ri>3  all  knees,  Ezek.  7, 17 ;  Dnj-^3 
a//  ^fM^,  Ezek.  ai,  7;  D^rip^  cymbals,  Ezr.  3,  10;  D^HM^  double-hooks^  Ezek. 
40,  43. — To  express  a  certain  emphasis  the  numeral  two  b  used  with  the  dual, 
as  in  Jud.  16,  a8.  Amos  3,  xa. — See  some  other  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  dual 
in  $  87.  (?  and  s. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Hebrew  at  aa  earlier  period  made  a  more  extensive  and  g 
freer  use  of  the  dual,  and  thut  Ih?  ]:^trictipns  m^  limitations  of  its  use,  mentioned 
above,  belong  to  a  relatively  later  phase  of  development  in  the  language.  The 
Arabic  literary  language  forms  the  dual  in  the  noun,  pronoun,  and  verb,  almost  as 
extensively  as  the  Sanskrit  or  Greek ;  but  in  modem  Arabic  it  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  verb,  pronoun,  and  adjective.  Tlie  Syriac  has  preserved  it  only 
in  a  few  stereot3rped  forms,  with  which  such  duals  as- the  Latin  duo^  umbo,  octo  may 
be  compared.  In  the  same  way,  the  dual  of  the  Sanskrit  is  lost  in  the  modem 
Indian  languages,  and  its  full  use  in  Old  Slavonic  has  been  restricted  later,  e.  g.  in 
Bohemian,  just  as  in  Hebrew,  to  pairs,  such  as  hands,  feet,  eyes,  ears.  On  the 
Germanic  dual,  see  Grimm*s  Gramm.,  and  ed.,  i.  p.  814. 

*  According  to  Barth,  ZDMG.  xlii.  p.  341,  the  Hebrew  nidy,  l&mdy  also  are 
only  shortened  from  original  mdy  and  lamAy,  while  the  plurals  D^,  D^^  ^t^ 
in  his  opinion,  formed  on  a  false  analogy,  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  forms  with 
suffixes  03*^8^,  1^13^)  appeared  to  represent  plurals. 

•  But  for  0511  Prov.  aS,  6.  18  (which  the  Masora  takes  as  two  roads  leading 
from  the  cross-ways)  D^STTn  is  to  be  read. 
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§  89.    The  Genitive  and  the  Construct  State. 

Philippi,  Wesen  und  Ursprung  des  Stat.  Constr,  im  Hebr,  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Nominalflexion  im  Semitischen  uberhaupt,  Weimar,  1871,  p.  98  sqq. :  on  which 
cf.  Noldcke  in  the  Gottingische  Gel.  Anzeigen^  187 1,  p.  23. 

a       1,  The  Hebrew  language  no  longer  makes  a  living  use  of  case- 

endings ',  but  indicates  the  rdaUons  qfxasc  externally,  either  not  at  all 

(this  is  so  for  the  nominative^  generally  also  for  the  accusative)  or  by 

means  of  prepositions  (§  119),  while  the  genitive  relation  is  mostly 

indicated  by  a  close  connexion   (or  interdependence)  between  the 

\,  .  .NnowLrig^ns.  and  the  Nomen  rectum^     That  is  to  say,  the  noun  ^ 
yrhich  as  genitive  sen^es.lft  define  more  particularly  an  Jmroediately 

^  preceding  Nomen  regens,  remains  entirely  unchanged-.m..it5.  fcjnit- 
The  close  combination,  however,  of  the  governing  with  the  governed 
noun,  causes  the  tone  first  of  all  to  be  forced  on  to  .thejatwr^  and 
the  consequently  weakened  tone  of  the  former  word,  then  usually 
involves  further  changes  within  it.  These  changes  to  some  extent 
affect  thft  consonants,  hut  more.  espficiall>L  .the.  vocjjization,  since 
vowels  which  had  been  lengthened  by  their  position  in  or  be/ore  the 
tone-syllable  necessarily  become  shortened,  or  are  reduced  to  vocal 
S^wd  (comp.  §  9.  fl,  Cy  k;  §  27.  e-m) ;  e.  g.  "l?*?  word,  D^ripK  W  word 
of  God  (a  sort  of  compound,  as  with  us  in  inverted  order,  God's-word, 
in  Gtxm2SiGotteswort,  housetop,  landlord) ;  T  ?iand,  ^JOH  T  the  hand 
of  the  king;  D^J'n  words,  D^H  'nV[  the  words  0/  the  people.  Thus 
in  Hebrew  only  the  noun  which  stands  be/ore  a  genitive  suffers 
a  change,  and  in  grammatical  language  is  said  to  be  dependent, 
or  in  the  construct  state^  while  a  noun  which  has  not  a  genitive  after 
it  is  said  to  be  in  the  absolute  state.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  above  that  the  construct  state  is  not_ strictly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  syntactical  and  /^/Vtz/  phenomenon^  but  rather  as  simply  phonetic 
and  rfiyffimical^  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  tone. 

b  Very  frequently  such  interdependent  words  are  also  united  by  Maqqeph  (5  16.  fl) ; 
this,  however,  is  not  necessary,  but  depends  on  the  accentuation  in  the  particular 
case.     On  the  wider  uses  of  the  constr.  st,  see  the  Syntax,  §  130. 

^  On  some  remains  of  obsolete  case-endings  see  •§  90. 

'  The  same  phenomenon  of  the  tone  may  also  be  easily  seen  in  other  languages, 
when  two  words  are  closely  connected  in  a  similar  way.  Observe,  fOT  example, 
in  German  the  natural  stress  on  the  last  word  in  *dtr  Thran  drx  Xamgs;  *  though 
here  the  other  order  of  the  words  (inadmissible  in  Hebrew)  *  des  Kbnigs  Thron  * 
exhibits  the  same  peculiarity. 
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2.  The  vowel  changes  which  are  occasioned  in  many  nouns  by  the  C 
construct  state  are  more  fully  described  in  §§  92-95.  Moreover,  the 
terminations  of  the  noun  in  the  construct  state  sometimes  assume 
a  special  form.  Thus:  (a)  In  the  construct  state,  plural  and  dual, 
the  termination  is  ^-— ,  e.g.  D^WD  horses,  njTjB  ^MD  the  horses  of 
Pharaoh;  D^rj?  eyes^  ?l^n  ^3>g  /A?  ^j,^j  ^  the  king. 

Rem.  The^  V__  of  the  dual  has  evidently  arisen  from  ^___  (cf.  D^T),  but  the  » 
origin  of  the  termination  ^__«  in  the  constr,  st,  plur.  is  disputed.  The  Syriac 
constr,  si.  in  ay  and  the  form  of  the  ploral  noun  before  suffixes  (^D^D,  IpD^D,  &c., 
§  91.  A)  would  point  to  a  contraction  of  an  original  ^_.,  as  in  the  dual.  But 
whether  this  ay  was  only  transferred  from  the  dual  to-  the  plural  (so  Olshausen), 
or  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  abstract,  collective  terminaden,  as  in  nCfeC  (letter  f) 
and  ^1n  (so  Philippi,  Theologische  Litteraturzeitung,  1890^001. 419),  must  be  left 
undecided. 

.^ 

(b)  Th«r' original  n__  is  regularly  retained  as  the  feminine  termina-  e     ^\ 

tion  in  tM-^cmstruct  state  sing,  of  those  nouns  which  in  the  absolute 
state  end  in  n__,  e.g.  ^3>D  queen,  tCB?  Xxiyo  the  queen  of  Sheha.  But 
the  feminine  endings  l^-sr-~;.,P^r--^j^  ^P4  ^^so  the  £lural  ending 
rrt — ,  remain  unchanged  in  the  construct  state, 

{f)  Nouns  in  n.^  (cf.  §  75.  e)  from  verbs  rK^  (S  93J  Paradigm  III,  r)  / 
form  their  constr,  st.  in  n-__^,  e.  g.  n§l  seer,  constr.  Hip ;  probably  this 
H-rr  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  original  ^-^,  with  n  added  as  a  vowel 
Jetter.     The  same  contraction  occurs  in  ^1,  constr.  ^5  sufficiency; 
^n,  constr.  "»?  life;  N^|  {%  constr.  fc^a  (\a)  »j//^. 

On  the  terminations  S  and  ^-r-  in  the  constr.  st.  see  §  90. 

§  90.    Probable  Remains  of  Early  Case-endings^  H^^  Zjra/,  ^-7-  fl«{/  \ 
in  the  Construct  State.       — ^ 

K.  U.  Nylander,  Cm  Kasusdndelscma  i  Hebrdiskan,  Upsala,  1882. 

1.  As  the  Assyrian  and  old  Arabic  distinguish  three  cases  by  special  ^ 

endings,  so  also  in  the  Hebrew  noun  there  are  three  endings  which, 

in  the  main,  correspond  fo  those  of  the  Arabic.    In  Hebrew,  however, 

they  have  for  the  most  part  lost  their  original  signification,  and  hence 

can  only  be  regarded  now  as  decayed  fragments  of  a  fuller  and  more 

vigorous  organic  period,  since  the  language,  in  the  condition  in  which 

we  find  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  longer  distinguishes  the  cases 

by  terminations. 

s  3 
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In  Assyrian  the  role  is  that  u  marks  the  nominative^  i  die  genitive,  and  a  the 
accusative,  *■  in  spite  of  the  many  and  various  exceptions  to  this  role  which  occur' 
(Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Gramm,^  §  66).  Similarly,  the  Arabic  ^ise-endings  in 
th«  taXLy  declined  nouns  (Triptoies)  are :  -u  for  the  nominative,  -i  for  the  genitive, 
and  wj  for  the  accusative ;  in  the  Diptotes  the  ending  -a  represents  the  genitive 
also.  In  modenL..Axahic  Jhfise  endings  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
if  they  are  now  and  then  used,  as  among  the  Bedliwi,  it  is  done  without  regularity, 
and  one  is  interchanged  with  another  (Wallm,  in  ZDMG.  v.  p.  9,  xiL  p.  874; 
Wetzstein,  ibid.  xxii.  p.  113  sq.,  and  especially  Spitta,  Gramm.  des  arab.  Vulgar* 
dialekts  von  Agypten^  Leipz.  1880,  p.  147  sqq.).  Even  as  eariy  as  the  Sinaitic 
inscriptions,  their  r^ular  use  is  not  maintained  {BetXySiudia  Asiatica,  iii.  1840, 
p.  xviii ;  Tudi,  ZDMG.  iiL  139  sq.).  Ethiopic  has  preserved  only  the  -a  (in 
proper  names  -AJ),  which  b,  however,  still  used  for  the  whole  range  of  the 
accusative,  and  also  (the  distinction  of  case  being  lott)  as  a  termination  of  the 
constr.  St.  to  connect  it  with  a  following  genitive. 

2«  The  accusative  jfibUpn  is  preserved,  in  Hebrew  most  clearly 
in  the  (usually  toneless)  ending  n-_,  which  is  appended  to  the 
substantive : 

(a)  Most  commonly  IQ  .express  direction  towards  an  object,  or 
motion  to  a  place  ^  e. g.  HQJ  sea-ward,  westward,  *^^S.  eastward,  '"'Jtolt 
northward,  rO^B^  to  Assyria^  n^5?  ^^  Babylon,  »Tjn  (from  "V?)  to  the 
mountain,  Gen.  14,  10,  HSng  to  the  earth,  JW?  lo  the  house,  nTRTO 
to  Tirsah  (»lfl?)  i  Ki.  14,  17  and  elsewhere,  HJTO  to  Gaza  (TO) 
Jud.  16, 1 ;  with  the  article  *^^'^  to  the  mountain,  JW??  into  the  house, 
'TJ'inn  into  the  chamber,  i  Ki.  i,  15 ;  •  ^nKn*  into  the  tent,  Gen.  18,  6 
and  elsewhere ;  even  with  the  constr.  st.  before  a  genitive  ^9^^  nJT3 
into  Joseph's  house,  Gen.  43,  17.  24 ;  Mn  nsnt?  toward  the  land  of  the 
south,  Gen.  20,  i ;  DH??  "^D^  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  Ex.  4,  20 ; 
P?^l  »T}?19  to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus,  i  Ki.  19, 15;  K^  '"^CnP 
toward  the  sunrising,  Deut.  4,  41 ;  and  even  with  the  plural  no^'^fc^ 
to  the  Chaldeans,  Ezek.  11,  24 ;  HD^^^  towards  the  heavens, 

'  On  this  meaning  of  the  accusative  see  the  Syntax,  §  118.  </,  and  cf.  the  Latin 
accusative  of  motion  to  a  place,  as  in  Romam  profectus  est,  domum  reverti,  rus 
ire.    This  view  of  the  locative  as  an  old  accusative  is,  however,  not  undisputed. 

Olshansen  {Lehrhtuh,  %  130.  a)  considers  the  termination  H although  <  of  great 

antiquity,  a  new  invention  *  in  Hebrew  ;  in  the  opinion  of  Praetorius  {ZA  fV.  iii. 
215  sqq.)  it  was  originally  compatible  only  with  certain  forms  of  the  constr.  st. 
(such  as  B^D^  ^^^]9>  ^^O  ^^  ^^  ^^  secondarily  transferred  to  the  more 
common  uses  of  the  constr.  state  and  to  the  absolute  state, 

^  npnKn  in  Baer'i  text,  Gen.  18,  6,  is  an  error,  according  to  his  preface  to 
Isaiah,  p.  t. 
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Rem.  The  abore  examples  are  mostly  lendiored.defiAite.  bj  the  axticle^  or  by 
a  followii^  genitive  of  definition,  or  are  proper  names.    But  cases  like  X^  ^ 

•Tjn,  nri>3  show  thai jhsjg^toJanpjef itog'pnisc&yfl a  dfiflnipg power. 

(^)   In  a  somewhat  weakened.. SCUaeU   yy^erely  iT\Hirating   th^    pl^ro    rf 

JC^^  something  is  or  happens  (cf.  §  1 13.  ^),  e.g.  »1?J^P  in  Mahanainiy 

1  Ki.  4, 14 ;  n^?^  there  (usually  ihither)^  Jer.  i8,  a,  comp.  2  Ki.  23,  8, 
and  the  expression  to  turn  a  sacrifice  into  sweet  smoke  nn3|l9i},  properly 
towards  the  altar  for  on  the  altar.  On  the  other  hand,  njaa  Jer.  29, 
15,  and  nj5]  Hab.  3, 11,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ordinary  accusatives  of 
direction,  to  Babylon^  into  the  habitation;  also  expressions  like  HJ^B^  HKd 
the  qmrter  towards  the  norths  Jos.  15,  5  (at  the  beginning  of  the  verse, 
rupng  7^  the  border  toward  the  east\  comp.  l8,  15,  20.  Ex.  26,  18. 
Jer.  23,  8. 

{c)  The  original  force  of  the  ending  H— :-  is  also  disregarded  when    e 

it  is  added  to  a  substantive  with  a  preposition  prefixed,  and  this  not 

only  after  Y,  "^  or  "TJ  (which  are  easily  explained),  e.g.  »*^?ypp 

upwards,  H^Dp  downwards,  Ti^\^Y?  to  Sheol,  Ps.  9,  18 ;  n5£«"n5  ^^/^ 

Apheg,  Jos.  13,  4,   njtafrrpK  toward  the  north,  Ezek.  8,  14,  comp. 

< 
Jud.  20, 16;  but  also  after  ^^and  even,  after  JD,  e.g.  '"^^JJ?  m  the 

south,  Jos.  15,  21,  comp.  Jud.  14,  2.    i  Sam.  23,  15.  19.   31,  13. 

2  Sam.  20,  15.  Jer.  52, 10;  n^:iSD/rom  Babylon,  Jer.  27^  16;  comp. 
I,  13.  Jos.  10,  36.  15,  ro.  Jud.  21,  19,  Is.  46>  6. 

Rem.  Q^flly^tfYff  foVT^  (^^  nriginfti  «^rrn«;^»ivi>tt)  are,  accordlog  to  the  Masora,  f 
§till  to  be  found  in 

(a)  ifr^,  in  /aiir«  '^''rf »  *^®  usual  word  in  prose  for  ni^Aif  which  is  always 
construed  as  masculine.  The  nominatiTe  of  this  old  accusative  appeared  to 
be  preserved  in  the  form  7l2f  oniy  'ised  in  poetry,  Is.  16,  3,  ccnsir.  st,  yo  (even 
used  for  the  absoL  st,  in  pause  Is.  ai,  11).  Most  probably,  however,  nj^p  is  to 
be  referred,  with  Noldeke  and  others,  to  a  reduplicated  form  ^p^7 ;  cC  especially 
the  western  Aramaic  fe^p^x,  S3rr.  Hfya,  &c.  If  the  final  vowel  belongs  to  the 
ground-form,  the  Masoretic  marking  of  the  tone  on  the  penultima  is  inexplicable. 
— ^Another  instance  is  iTP^fo  something,  probably  from  D^fcCtD,  D^  spot,  point, 
generally  with  a  n^ative  a  nothing.  Similarly  TTTSJi  Is.  8,  23  and  (in  pause) 
Job  34,  13,  nn&D  Hos.  8,  7,  and  the  place-name  TXiTXl  Jos.  21,  36,  might  be 

explained  as  accusatives.    Elsewhere,  however,  the  toneless  H can  be  regarded 

only  as  a  meaningless  appendage,  or  at  the  most  as  expressing  poetic 
emphasis;  thus  H^lA  (in  paust)  Job  37,  la  ;  rUTOH  death,  Ps.  116,  15  ;  n^nj 
stream,  Ps.  134,  4;  njOK^nn  amber,  Ezek.  8,  a  [in  i,  4  TDC^,  cf.  %  80.  ^]. 
In  Jos.  15, 1  a  ntD>n  is  probably  only  a  scribal  error  (dittography).  In  Jud.  14, 18 
instead  of  the  quite  unsuitable  poetic  word  HDinn  (towards  the  sun??)  read 
according  to  15, 1  rn*inn  to  the  bride-chamber. 
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g  (^)  In  the  termination  nri_^-jaften  used  in  poetry  with  feminines»  viz.  HTIO^K 
terror  (-HD^),  Ex.  Y^T^VTp^  help  (-rP]^),  Ps.  44,  27.  63,  8.  94,  17 ; 
nri^B^  salvation  (—nWB^),  Ps.  3,  3.  80,  3.  Jon.  2,  10;  \\ny\^  unrighteousness , 
Ezek.  28,  15.  H08.  10,  13.  Ps.  125,  3 ;  MTI^J?  Ps.  92,  16  KUh.  Job  5,  16;  nn^2f 
Ps.  120,  I ;  nriD^y  darkness.  Job  10,  22 ;  nriSttDH  Jer.  11,  15  is  corrupt,  see  the 
LXX  and  Commentaries.  These  cases  are  not  to  be  taken  as  double  feminine 
endings,  since  the  loss  of  the  tone  on  the  final  syllable  could  then  hardly  be 
explained,  but  they  are  further  instances  of  an  old  accusative  of  direction  or  inten- 
tion. In  examples  like  TVrrW  for  help  (Ps.  44,  27)  this  is  still  quite  apparent, 
but  elsewhere  it  has  become  meaningless  and  is  used  merely  for  the  sake  of 
poetical  emphasis  ^. 

A  This  termination  n__  usually  has  reference  to  place  (hence  called 
n.—  locale) ;  sometimes,  however,  its  use  is  extended  to  time,  as  in 
rWDJ  WS^  from  year  to  year;  probably  also  (in  spite  of  the  tone 
on  the  ultima)  in  rujij  now,  at  this  moment  (from  HJ).  Its  use  in 
ty^y^ y  propevly  ad  prq/anum  /  =  adstt /  is  peculiar. 

t       As  the  termination  H is  properly  toneless  (comp.,   however,  JTTiy  above, 

nPnWp  constr,  j/.  Deut.  4,  41 ;  nria  and  jTTIJI  Jos.  19,  13,  &c.)  it  generally,  as  the 
above  examples  show,  exercises  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  vowels  of  the 
word;  in  the  constr,  st,  rn£"ip  Jos.  18,  12.  i  Ki  19,  15,  and  in  the  proper  names 
nri|  I  Ki.  2,  40,  nj*?  2  Sam.  24,  6,  nna^  2  Chron.  14,  9,  nriD'IV  I  Ki.  17,  9, 
n^lV  I  Ki.  4,  12,  the  d  is  retained  even  in  an  open  tone-syUable  (comp., 
however,  rPH  Gen.  14,  10,  HJ^B  Gen.  28,  2  from  \^,  with  half  lengthening 
of  the  a  to  ^;  also  H^'IS  i  Sam.  25,  5  from  7CrX§)»    In  s^holate  forms,  as 

a  general  rule,  the  n local  is  joined  to  the  already  developed  form  of  the 

absoL  st,,  except  that  the  helping- vowel  before  H naturally  becomes  vocal 

i*w4,  e.  g.  rUT3,  n^nKPI  Gen.  18,  6,  and  elsewhere;  rnjj^n  Jos.  17, 15,  TTVj^^ 
Jud.  20,  i6,  &c.,  but  also  n^nj  Num.  34,  5  (constr,  st,;  likewise  to  be  read 
in  the  absolute  in  Ezek.  47,  19.  48,  28)  and  TT^^  Is.  28,  6  (with  Silluq) ;  comp. 
n3M  Ezek.  47,  19  and  %\y\\  (Baer,  incorrectly,  nj")il)  Mic.  4, 12  (both  \n pause),— 
In  the  case  of  feminines  ending  in  n__  the  H— >  loccd  b  added  to  the  original 
feminine  ending  Jl— _  ($  80.  b),  the  d  of  which  (since  it  then  stands  in  an  open 

tone-syllable)  is  lengthened  to  a,  e.g.  nn^nn. — Moreover  the  termination  H 

is  even  weakened  to  H in  Hlj  to  Nob,  1  Sam.  21,  2.   22,  9:  n3K  whither, 

I  Ki.  2,  36.  42  and  njl"^  to  Dedan,  Ezek.  25, 13. 

[^  The  form  clings  also  to  a  few  place-names,  as  TCW^  Deut.  10,  7 ;  XW^^ 
I  Sam.  9,  4.    2  Ki.  4,  42  ;   MTI^n^  Num.  33,  22  sq.;   nrODJ  verse  33  sq.;  nTdDFI 

Jos.  19, 43i  &C.;  nrncK  MIc.  5,  I,  &c.] 

*  So  Qimhi,  and  the  Mant.  ed.  (Text,  recept  iHrtS'),  I  e.  locative  from  lyfc^ 
(Is.  7,  20). 
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3.  Less  frequent,  and  almost  exclusively  retained  in  poetic  style, 
is  the  use  of  two  other  endings,  which,  along  with  the  accusative 
in  n___,  at  one  time  probably  corresponded  to  the  Arabic  case-endings, 
viz.  the  so-called  literae  compa^inis  ^-p-,  tl^e  nrigjp^]  gfpitivfi  PP^i"gi 
and  1,  in  proper  names  also  V,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  nominative 
ending — The  language  is,  however,  entirely  unconscious  of  any  sense 
of  case  in  these  endings,  and  they  remain  merely  as  archaic  formSj 
which  occasionally  come  to  be  used  in  poetry  or  in  exalted  style, 
and  have  also  been  unconsciously  handed  down  from  early  times 
in  several  compound  proper  names.  In  such  names,  as  also  elsewhere, 
these  endings  now  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  closest  connexion 
of  one  noun  with  another,  i.e.  in  the  construct siaie. '. 

(a)  The  ending  ^-^^^  as,  has  been  just  remarked,  is  especially  fre- 

quent  in  the  constr,  st,,  and  almost  always  has  the  tone,  viz.  ^^h^  ^?3 

his  ass's  colt,  Gen.  49,  11;    ver.  1 2  D^??  ''r^^D  dark  red  of  eyesT 

ffchrn  ^5lV  ^^^  leaveth  the  flock,  Zech.  11,  17  (comp.  the  preceding 

'^Hi'il  ^^yP)  f  "^J?  ^^^'f'  ^^  dweller  in  the  bush,  Deut.  33, 16 ;  appended 

to  the  feminine  n>^  ^!!^?y^  D^^  ^ns^  whether  stolen  by  day  or  stolen  by 

night.  Gen.  31,39  (in  prose,  but  m  very  emphatic  speech) ;  MKte  ^nsj?9 

plena  iustitiae,  Is.  i,  21 ;  D?  "^^Il/uU  0/  people,  Lam.  i,  i ;  WaVTy 

pl2p?pp  after  the  manner  of  Melchizedek,  Ps.  no,  4.     To  the  same 

category  belong  the  rather  numerous  cases,  in  which  a  preposition 

is  inserted  Iietweea  the  comtruct  .%xA  absolute  state  (comp.  §  130.  a), 

without  actually  abolishing  the  dependent  relation,  e.g.  D^a?  ^TOI 

she  that  was  great  among  the  nations.   Lam.  i,  i  (the  removal  of 

< 
tone  from  the  ^-r-  is  here  due  apparently  to  the  preceding  D^  ^nai, 

where  the  retraction  of  the  tone  was  required  by  the  following  tone- 
syllable  ;  but  comp.  also  ibid.  Hto^Ttpa  W^  and  B'Vi?  ''Xy^\K  Hos.  lo,  1 1); 
fsap  ^IDK  binding  unto  the  vine.  Gen.  49,  11;  comp.  Ex.  15,  6(?). 
Jer.  10,  17  K'th.  22,  23  KUh,  49,  16  (bis).  51,  13  KUh,  Obad.  3. 
Ps.  113,  5-9  (some  of  these  in  less  close  connexion;  in  ver.  8  even 
with  the  infinitive  [but  read  probably  ta^B^np).  Lam.  4,  21  KUh,; 
perhaps  also  Lev.  26,  42  (ter) ;  Jer.  33,  20  (bis);  Ps.  116,  i]. 

^  In  other  ancient  combinations  of  words  also,  old  endings  are  often  retained 
which  have  elsewhere  disappeared,  or  become  rare,  e.g.  the  feminine  ending 
n_.  in  the  constr,  st»  ((  89.  e),  and  in  the  verb  before  suffixes  (§  59.  a).  In  the 
same  way  varions  archaic  forms  have  been  preserved  in  proper  names  and  in 
poetry. 


)C 
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^  Otherwise  than  in  the  construct  state,  Hireq,  compagims  is  also  found 
in  Is.  22,  16  (bis).  Ezek.  27,  3  K*th,  AEc.  7,  14.  Ps.  loi,  5.  114,  8. 
123,  I.  Moreover,  with  a  few  particles,  which  are  properly  nouns 
in  the  construct  stati,  as  ^W  (^'^Jl!)  besides,  ^|0'  (poet.=  ft?)yr^»i, 
^Jn|)3  m?/,  ^pDU  «(?/  (thrice  in  the  formula  "rty  ^pD|n  ^JK  /  am,  and  there 
is  none  else  beside  me)  Is.  47,  8. 10.  Zeph.  2, 15.  [The  above  are  all 
the  cases  in  which  thid  ^-r-  is  attached'  to  independent  words  in  the 
O.  T. ;  it  occurs,  however,  besides]  in  compound  proper  names,  as 
p'ji^app  (king  of  righteousness),  ^^'^  {man  of  God),  ^ftTID  (favour 
of  God),  and  others  (comp.  also  the  Punic  name  Hannibal,  i.e. 
b^^jn  favour  of  Bdal). 

(3)  The  ending_V  (always  with  the  tone)  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence, 
and  is  found  in  prose  only  once,  and  then  in  elevated  style,  Gen.  i,  24 
n?^P  ^^  ^^^  0/  ^^  ^^^^^  (=n??  '^-!'  vcr*  *6)  5  >^  poetry,  in  the 
same  word,  Ps.  50,  lo.  79,  2.  104, 11.  20.  Is.  56,  9.  Zeph.  2,  14; 
otherwise  only  in  Tb?  1^21  son  ofZippor,.  Num.  23, 18;.  "^V^  to  son  of 
Beor,  Num.  24, 3. 15;  and  IW  tijyp  a  fountain  of  waters,  Ps.  114, 8. — 
On  the  ending  ^  see  the  Rem. 

Rem.  Although  the  terminations  ^.__  and  \  have  now  wholly  lost  their  case- 
meaning,  in  all  probability  they  at  one  time  in  the  language  had  the  force  of 
case-endings,  in  the  same  way  as  rt-^  (letter  e),  especially  as  ancient  Arabic 
exhibits  exactly  corresponding  terminations  as  real  flezional  endings,  and  only 
at  a  later  period  confused  or  wholly  rejected  them  (see  above).  The  same 
phenomenon  also  recurs  in  other  languages.  In  Latin,  for  instance,  we  still  find 
a  restricted  use  of  the  locative  case  (in  names  of  towns,  rurit  domi^  &c.)  with  the 
same  endings  as  in  Sanskrit ;  in  modem  Persian  the  plural  endings  dn  and  h&  are 
ancient  case-terminations,  which,  however,  no  longer  have  any  vital  existence 
as  such,  not  to  mention  the  Romance  and  Germanic  languages. — Even  where 
the  ancient  Arabic  incorporated  the  case-endings  with  the  stem,  and  so  pronotmced 
them  more  strongly,  as  in  dbu,  dbt,  tibd  (wiUi  dbi  comp.  the  Hebrew  constr,  st. 
^3(C  from  ^X^  father),  the  modem  language,  though  still  using  all  three  forms, 
makes  no  strict  distinction  between  the  three  cases.  Hence  also,  probably,  in  the 
common  Hebrew  consir.  st.  ^IlK,  ^HM  we  have  really  a  genitive  ending;  and  in 
Westem  Aramaic  \M,  Hebr.  VltD  (in  proper  names  as  Tt^^tfMXO  and  HX^tD : 
comp.  also  7KVU),  ^OCH^  w^S^^)*  ^9  (!>K)3fi)  a  nominative  ending;  and  this 
is  the  more  intelligible  as  we  find  xK^^&  (Gen.  33,  31)  by  the  side  of  /K\3& 
(verse  3a),  and  TJVTK  together  with  nbo^nK. 
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§  91.    The  Noun  with  Pronominal  Suffixes. 

W.  Diehl,  Das  Pronomen  pers,  suffixum  a  «.  3  pers,  plur.  des  Hebr,  in  <kr 
altiestamentluhen  Cberlieferung^  Giessen,  1895. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  noun  with  pronominal  sufifixes, 
which  then  stand  in  a  genitive  relation  (§  33.  c\  and  are,  therefore, 
necessarily  appended  to  the  construct  state  of  the  noun,  we  shall  first 
consider,  as  in  the  verb  (§57  sqq.),  the  forms  of  the  suffixes  them- 
selves, and  then  the  various  changes  in  the  form  of  the  noun  to  which 
they  are  attached.  The  nouns  are  also  tabulated  in  the  Paradigms 
of  the  flexion  of  the  noun  in  §  92  sqq.  Comp.  also  Paradigm  A  in 
the  Appendix.  We  are  here  primarily  concerned  with  the  different 
forms  of  the  suffixes  when  added  to  the  singular,  plural  and  dual. 

1^  Thfi  Suffixfta  of  .the  singular  are— 

With  nouns  ending  in  a — 


Smg. 


VaweL 

Vowel, 
Plur.  I.    f.   « 


Consonant. 
^---  my. 

S  (.T),  V1JL  Ms. 

^-,  ?-;-  ^r. 


Consonant. 


^4-  our. 


im.  Dn  (poedc  Du-)  i 

,         t-x   .    /         £„  « ^  \eorum. 
3.-        (poet,  to)      {poet.  toJ.)J 

V'  JO  (ra)       I   \-y  earum. 

Rem.  I.  There  is  less  variety  of  forms  in  these  than  in  the  verbal  suffixes; 
the  particnlar  forms  are  used  as  foUows : — 

(fl)  Those  without  a  connecting  rowel  (on  the  derivation  of  these  'connecting 
vowels '  from  original  stem-vowels,  see  note  on  %  s^f)  ^^  joiucd  to  nouns  of 
a  pecoliai  form,  (see  §^96),  tha  40$iUr^  U^q£  wbiok^ada  ia  «  vowel,  as  ^3K,  WM 
»nd  VnK  n^K,  WiH,  DD^K,  p^aK,  DH^K,  flTaK,  sometimes  also  to  segholate 
forms  ending  in  t  from  rK'p  stems  (see  §  93.  x,/),  e.g.  D^^^B  the  fruit  of  them, 
Am.  9, 14  (also  D^lB  Is.  37, 30  and  elsewhere),  JJI^B  Jer.  29,  a  8  (also  }J1B  verse  5) ; 
comp.,  moreover,  papH  Lev.  8, 16. 25  and  similar  examples  with  iH  (Is.  3, 17  )n) 
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Gen.  21,  28.  Ezek.  13,  17.  16,  53*  (in  other  cases,  e.g.  Gen.  i,  21.  4,  4.  Ezek, 
10,  12.  Nah.  2,  8,  the  Masora  by  the  ponctnation  DH...,  }?-^  ayoids  recognizing 
these  saffixes  as  attached  to  smgnlar  nouns). 

ijf)  The  forms  with  connecting  vowels  (§  58./)  are  joined  to  nouns  ending  in 
a  consonant    The  connecting  vowel  is  r^nlarly  a  in  the  3rd  sing,  fern.  n__ 

(foro^)  and  y^plur,  D ,  to-^,  f-?-*  *^^  ^  ^^  y^  ^^S-  f>*^^-  ^  (H),  since 

the  d  is  contracted  from  ah^,  and  in  the  pausal  form  of  the  2nd  masc,  ^_1_ 
(a  half  lengthening  of  an  original  ^-l)- 

The  forms  with  ^  in  the  above-mentioned  persons  are  common  only  with  noons 

in  n (from  stems  T/O),  constr,  si,  rL__  (cf.  §  89./),  e.  g.  VlTfe'  (from  sadayhA) 

his  field;  H^  its  leaf.  Is.  i,  30;  IJ^TD  the  appearance  thereof ^  Lev.  13,  4  (from 
fMir'ay-hd'^ptardhd,  with  rejection  of  the  YSdh  and  half-lengthening  of  the  d  to 
S^ghdl  in  the  open  tone-syllable) ;  but  iTlfc^  her  fields  from  sdda{yyid.  The  ortho- 
graphic retention  of  the  ^,  e.  g.  ^^fe^,  Vb^ ,  gives  to  many  forms  the  appearance 
of  plurals ;  see  instances  in  §  93.  ss. 

Apart  from  these  iVv  forms  the  connecting  vowels  in  the  3rd  pers.  occurs  only 
in  isolated  cases;  VH^K  his  light,  Job  25,  3;  VIJ^P  after  its  kind.  Gen.  i,  12. 
21.  25  and  elsewhere;  Jud.  19,  24.  Nah.  i,  13.  On  the  other  hand  ?|__  in  the 
2nd  sing,  fern,  and  )dJL  in  the  ist  plur.  are  by  far  the  most  common  forms, 

while  ?| .  \^JL.  are  of  rare  occurrence;  see  letter  e. — Instead  of  1 (HD 

in  Gen.  10,  19.  Ex.  13, 16.  Jer.  29,  25  and  elsewhere, xomp.  nM^  nap  %  i03-^> 

DD ,  p (with  S^wd  mobile  or  medium),  if  the  last  consonant  of  the  noun 

is  a  guttural,  the  forms  are  ^-^^j  M-=^,  P-=^»  ^'S*  I'T^  ^^y  ^pi^lt  ^81^  'A)' 
creator.  Is.  43,  i,  03?^  your  friend,  Job  6, 27  (on  such  cases  as  D33^n5l  Hag.  2,  5, 
see  5  10.^). 

2.  Rare  or  incorrect  forms  are — 

Sing,  ist  pers.  ^J_i_  in  ^?5Hfe  Ezek.  47,  7  (certainly  only  a  scribal  error, 
caused  by  ^?5?^  in  verse  6). 

2nd  peis.  m.  in  pause  n3_±.,  e.g.  n3B3  (/^iy  hand),  Ps.  139,  5,  comp.  Prov. 
24, 10 ;  once  ?[^h  Ps.  53, 6  (comp.  the  analogous  cases  in  the  verbal  suffix  §  75.  //) ; 
fern.  ?p_.  Ezek.  5,  12  (in  16,  53  also  for  I^^H^lIlf^  probably  TfT\**'2S^  is  intended), 
^3_1_  Jer.  II,  15.  Ps.  103,  3.  116,  19.  135,  9  (corresponding  to  the  Aramaic  suffix 
of  the  2nd  fern,  sing.;  on  the  wholly  abnormal  ilSJL  Nah.  2,  14,  comp.  letter  / 
below).    Also  H-—  Is.  22,  i,  Ezek.  23,  28.  25, 4. 

3rd  pers.  li —  (cf.  $  7.  c),  e.g.  ripntj  Gen.  9,  21.  12,  8.  13,  3.  35,  21  (always 
with  Q'r^  i^HN) ;  nhj  Num.  10,  36;  nhb  Dent.  34,  7  ;  ri^  Jer.  20,  7.  Nah.  2,  i 
Q^ri;  nStg  2  KL  19,  23  J^th.,  for  which  llfj?  is  read  in  Is.  37,  24;  ni^  and 
nhiD  Gen.  49,  11,  cf.  Ex.  22,  26  (Cr^  h^,  <n^D) ;  nbo  Ps.  10,  9.  27,  5  A^M.  ; 
nMtDH  Ezek.  31,  18  and  elsewhere,  I^Uh.;  nhM^SJjl  Ezek.  48,  18  [altogether 
fourteen  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  forty  times  m  other  Books :  see  Driver^ 
Samuel,  p.  xxxv,  and  on  2  Sam.  2,  9.  21,1]. 

^  Also  in  Jer.  15, 10  read  (according  to  S  61.  h,  end)  '^Tby^  DH^S;  in  Hos. 
7,  6  probably  DnB((  for  DnDK. 
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li^fem,  n for  PI (with  the  softening  of  the  Mappiq^  comp.  $  23.  k,  and  the 

analogous  cases  in  §  58.  g)  occurs  repeatedly  before  B^ghadM^phatk  and  other 
soft  consonants,  Ex.  9,  18  (before  1,  if  the  text  is  right),  Lev.  13,  4  (before  7), 
Num.  15,  a8.  31.  i  Sam.  i,  9.  £zek.  16,  44.  24,  6  (before  3),  i  Sam.  20,  ao. 
2  Ki.  8,  6.  Prov.  12,  28  (before  K),  Nah.  3,  9  (before  \\  Ps.  48,  14  (before  B), 
Ezek.  47,  10.  Job  31,  22  twice  (before  D),  Is.  21,  2.  Jer.  20,  17  (before  ri),  Num. 
32,  42.  Amos  I,  II  (before  D),  Lev.  6,  2  (before  V) ;  even  in  pause,  Lev,  12,  4* 
and  5  b;  Is.  23,  17.  Prov.  21,  22,  also  with  2^eph,  Is.  45, 6.  Jer.  6, 6  (probably), 

44,  19 ;  on  n©B^  Lev.  26,  34  and  elsewhere,  see  §  67.^.    Cf.  also  K Ezek.  36,  5. 

—Sometimes  the  Masora  appears  to  regard  the  PI with  feminines  as  a  shortening 

of  nrL_,  e.g.  Pl«  Gen.  40,  10  for  nniTJ,  rlBB  Prov.  7,  8  for  HTiaB;   also  D 

for  Dri___  in  DJ^3ri3  Hos.  13,  2,  and  DD"iy  Job  5,  13.  The  examples,  however, 
are  for  the  most  part  uncertain,  e.  g.  in  Is.  28, 4  the  reading  is  simply  to  be  emended 
to  rn^3,  and  in  Zech.  4,  2  to  H^a,  Job  11,  9  to  iT^D,  Neh.  5,  14  to  nHB. 

Plur,  1st  pers.  ^^^m pause  ^^^f  Job  22,  20  (where,  however,  ^DP  is  certainly  f 
to  be  read) ;  comp.  Ruth  3,  2.  Is.  42,  10,  and  so  always  X^^  all  ofus^  Gen.  42, 1 1 
and  elsewhere. 

2nd  pcrs./em,  nj3  Ezek.  23,  48.  49. 

3rd  pers.  masc.  te_L  Ps.  17, 10  (on  lD  in  It^fi  in  the  same  verse,  and  in  Ps.  58, 7 

see  letter  /  below) ;  DH 2  Sam.  23,  6.     Fern.  njiT-l.  i  Ki.  7,  37.  Ezek.  16,  53 

{inpasise);  7\^J_  Gen.  41,  21 ;  n|_!-  Gen.  30,  41 ;  HJ J_  Ruth  i,  19,  elsewhere 
generally  in  pause  (Gen.  21,  29.  4a,  36.  Jer.  8,  7.  Prov.  31,  29.  Job  39,  2) ; 
finally  jTj  as  suffix  to  a  noun,  only  in  Is.  3,  1 7. 

For  examples  of  singulars  with  plural  suffixes  see  letter  /  below. 

2.  In  xh^plutal  Masc^.^s^}XL.]hsi^duaLMiSi  ■saffixe&. arci  to  be  g 
regarded  primarily  as  affixed  to  the  origiijal  ending  of  the  consiruci 
state  i^-^i^oom:^,  §  89.  d).  This  ending,  however,  has  been  preserved 
unchanged  only  in  the  2nd^/».  In  most  cases  it  is  contracted  to  ^-r^ 
as  in  the  constr,  sL  without  suffixes  (so  throughout  the  plur.),  whilst 
in  the  2nd  masc,  and  3rd  masc.  and  /em,  sing,  (except  in  the  poetic 
suff.  ^"1^4-)  the  FSdhj  which  has  really  been  dropped,  is  only  ortho- 
graphically  retained.  The  preceding  a  is  then  either  fully  lengthened 
by  the  tone  to  5  (as  in  the  .3rd  masc,  sing),  or  is  modified  to  tone- 
bearing  iS'^/i^/  (as  in  the  2nd  masc,  and  3rd  yir/w.  sing).  On  the 
ist  pers,  sing,  see  below,  letter  i, — Thus  there  arise  the  following 

Suffixes  of  PlurcU  Nouns, 


Singular, 
I.   c,  ^-^,  pause  *-y-  my, 
im,  T-^ 


m,  V-^,  poei 


(m,  V-^,  poet.  ^1^-^  his. 


Plural, 
I.    c,  ^^-^  our. 


f  »i.  Dn^      poet.  toJL)  -  . 
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Thus  the  original  ^— .  is  (a)  contracted  in  the  3rd  sing,  masc, 
W4-  and  throughout  the  plural,  as  ^npWD,  ^^WD,  &c.;  {b)  retained 
unchanged  in  the  ist  sing,  ^p^D,  the  real  suflSx-ending  ^  (see  letter  b) 
being  united  with  the  final  FSdh  of  the  ending  ^— -;  and  in  the 
2nd  /em.  sing.  spP^^,  with  a  helping-Hireq  after  the  Y6dh.  On  the 
other  hand  (r)  the  YSdh  of  ^-r-  is  lost  in  pronunciation  and  (a)  the 
a  lengthened  to  a  in  the  3rd  masc.  sing.  ^^p^D,  i.  e.  sUsaw  (pronounced 
susd'u) ;  or  (/3)  a  is  modified  to  tone-bearing  S^ghSl  in  the  and  masc, 
sing.  ^^WD  from  sUsakhd,  and  in  the  3rd  /em.  sing.  ^ D^  from  sUsdhd. 

Rem.  I.  The  fact  that  ai  elsewhere  is  always  contracted  to  /  is  against  deriving 
^^D^D,  &c,  from  susai-ka,  &c. ;  of.  the  analogous  cases  of  the  imp£  of  verbs  iY'7» 
5  75.  ^  and/.  Since  the  Yddh  in  these  suffixes  (except  in  the  ist  sing,  and  tndifem. 
sing.)  is  retained  only  orthographically,  it  is  occasionally  omitted  S  although  this 
in  unpointed  writing  easily  caused  confusion  with  the  sing,  noxm,  e.  g.  ^3*)^  for 
^^3'J''I  thy  ways,  Ex.  33,  13.  Jos.  i,  8.  Ps.  119,  37;  for  other  examples,  sec 
Jos.  21,  II  sqq.  (JTE^HP;  but  in  i  Chron.  6,  40  sqq.  always  T^J—)  Jud.  19,  9. 
I  Ki.  8,  29.  Is.  58, 13.  Ps.  119,  41.  43.  98  (probably,  however,  in  all  these  cases 
the  sing,  is  intended) ;  ^nyj  for  \\\^^  his  friends,  i  Sam.  30,  26.  Prov.  29,  18; 
Job  43,  10  (it  is,  however,  possible  to  explain  it  here  as  a  collective  singular) ; 
niDK  Num.  30,  8;  nnbO  Jer.  19,  8.  49i  ^7;  HK^O  ^^  "»  6;  ^%t  ^^ 
iniquities,  Is.  64,  5.  6.  Jer.  14,  7 ;  Ex.  10,  9.  Neh.  10,  i ;  D33DJ  Num.  29,  33 ; 
DDnJn  Jer.  44, 9 ;  DDT  ^**  ^  34*  ^  J  OiJ?*'*^!'  ^^^^  their  kinds.  Gen.  1,21,  comp.  4,  4 
and  Nah.  2,  8.    The  defective  writing  is  especially  frequent  in  the  3rd  masc.  sing. 

^ ,  which  in  Q^ri  is  almost  always  changed  to  X* ,  e.  g.  \it\  his  arrows,  Ps.  58,  8, 

Q^rt  l^n,  and  so  almost  invariably  I'fn^  (see  the  Lexicon),  only  three  times  I^IT, 

2*  Unusual  forms  (but  iiotx^thft  most' part  probably  only  scribal  errors)  axe— 
Sing,  2nd  pers./rfv.  ?[^__  (after  ^1^  happy  I  Ecdes.  10, 17,  which  has  become 
stereotyped  as  an  interjection,  and  is  therefore  unchangeable ;  comp.  Delitzsch  on 
the  passage);  **^JL.  (comp.  Syr.  ^3-_—)  2  KL  4,  3,  and  7  in  K^th.,  Ps.  103,  3-5. 
i»6»  7  0?^-^  m pause).— In  Ezek.  16,  31  ^J^.  (so  DD^—-  in  6,  8)  occurs  with  an 
infin.  ending  in  T\S,  the  TA  being  therefore  treated  as  a  plural  ending ;  similarly, 
the  plural  sufHx  is  sometimes  found  with  the  feminine  ending  T\^  (Num.  14,  33. 
Is.  54,  4.  Jer.  3,  8.  Ezek.  16, 15.  23,  7,  as  well  at  in  16,  20  Q^ri,  and  Zeph.  3,  20), 
with  the  endmg  tth  (Lev.  5,  24,.  reading  Inston),  and  even  with  the  ordinary 
feminine  ending  ath;  Is.  47,  13.  Ezek.  35, 11.  Ps.  9,  15.  Ezra  9,  15. — ^Wholly 
abnormal  is  rO^K^  t^  messengers,  Nah.  2,  14,  evidently  a  case  of  dittography 
of  the  following  T\ :  read  IJ^DtCpg, 

»  So  in  the  MaSa*  inscription,  1.  22  nn^!:©  Us  towers  (along  with  XTW^  its 
gates).  Can  it  have  been  the  role  to  omit  ^  after  the  termination  6th  f  Comp. 
below,  letter  n.  In  many  of  the  above  examples,  however,  the  sing,  was  certainly 
intended* 
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3rd  masc,  W4-.  Hab.  3,  10.  Job  34,  23 ;  VLl-  *  S*™*  3®»  ^^«  ^^*^  43»  ^7- 
Nah.  a,  4;   ^rtJL  (a  purely  Aramaic  form)  Ps.  116,  12,— y^  fern,  Kn^_l_  Ezek. 

4i»  15. 

Flur,  2nd  pers.  f^xf.  DS^nflrifiTl  (with  /,  so  Qimhi ;  comp.  Norzi :  the  word  is, 
however,  really  corrupt)  Jer.  35,  34;  y^.  nD5^__.  Ezek.  13,  ao. 

3rd  masc,  V10T\'* Ezek.  40,  16;  fem,  HDil^ Ezek.  i,  11. 

3.  The  termmation  toJL  (also  with  the  dual,  e.g.  Ps.  58,  7.  59,  13),  like 
\0  and  \0—^  occurs  with  the  noun  (as  with  the  verb)  almost  exclusively  in 
the  later  poets,  and  cannot,  therefore,  by  itself  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  archaic 
language.  But  even  in  later  writings,  as  Diehl  (see  above,  before  letter  a)  has 
pomted  out,  it  is  confined  to  particular  poets  and  groups:  certain  Psalms, 
Ex.  15,  Deut.  33  and  33,  36-39,  ^^*  '^^  instances  are  not  to  be  r^^arded  as 
Aramalsms,  but  are  due  to  the  artificial  use  of  old  forms,  as  is  shown  by  the 
evidently  intentional  frequency  of  them,  e.  g.  in  Ex.  15.  Ps.  2  and  140,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  in  Ex.  15  they  occur  enJy  as  verbal  suffixes,  in  Deut.  33  only 
as  noun  suffixes. 

3.  It  is  clear  and  beyond  doubt  that  the  FSdh  in  these  suffixes  m 
with  the  plural  noun  belongs,  in  reality,  to  the  ending  of  the  construct 
state  of  the  masculine  plural.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  this  fact 
became  so  completely  lost  as  to  admit  of  the  striking  peculiarity 
(or  rather  inaccuracy)  of  appending Jhosfi.  ^M^»'lovai%^  which  include 
the  plural  ending  ^-,5-,  even  to  the  feminine  plural  in  rt  (^^rtD^D, 
^^n^D^D,  &c.),  so  that  in  reality  the  result  is  a  double  indication  I 
of  the  plural '. 

Such  is  the  rule :  the  singular  suffix,  however  (letter  b\  also  occurs  with  the  n 
ending  Th  (probably  through  the  influence  of  Aramaic),  e.g.  ^Hl^y  Ps.  133,  I3 
(unless  it  be  sing,  for  ^H^V,  as,  according  to  Qimhi  in  his  Lexicon,  ^fCinn  3  Ki. 
6,  8  b  for  ^JWnri) ;  ^nbO  Deut.  38,  59  (treated  on  the  analogy  of  an  infin.  n'v) ; 
^n^^P  Ps.  119,  98.  Dan.  9,  5;  ?lrf^nK  Ezek.  16,  53.  In  the  3rd  plur,  this 
is  even  the  rule  in  the  earlier  Books  (see  the  instances  in. Diehl,  I.e.,  p.  8), 
DTrtaK  (^their  fathers)  oftener  than  DPPn'3K  (this  only  hi  i  Ki.  14,  15,  and  hi 
Jer.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  and  Chron.);  so  always  DTrtDB^,  f?^^O^p^  their  nafnes,  Drtl^ 
their  generations.  From  parallel  passages  like  3  Sam.  33,  46  compared  with 
Ps.  18,  46;  Is.  2,  4  with  Mic.  4,  3,  it  appears  that  in  many  cases  the  longer  form 
in  Dn^-_  can  only  subsequently  have  taken  the  place  of  D__-, 

4«  The  following  Paradigm  of  a  masculine  and  feminine  noun   o 
with  suffixes  is  based  upon  a  monosyllabic  noun  with  an  nnchangpahle 
vQweL    With  regard  to  the  ending  n__.  in  the  constr,  st,  of  the  fem. 
it  should  be  further  remarked  that  the  short  i  of  this  ending  is  only 

^  See  an  analogous  case  in  $  87.  s,  Comp.  also  the  double  feminine  ending 
in  the  3rd  sing,  perf,  of  verbs  n'6,  §  75.  U 
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retained  before  the  grave  suflfixes  DJ  and  fj;  before  all  the  others 
(the  lighi  suflBxes)  it  is  lengthened  to  a. 

Singular, 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

D^D  a  horse. 

np^D  a  »2flr^. 

Sing.  I.   com 

.     WD  my  horse. 

^nwp  ;wj/  war^. 

im. 

'\f. 

^MD  thy  horse. 

^riD^D  /^^  mare. 

^WD   My  ^^TTT^. 

Ipp^p  /i^  OTtfr^. 

(m. 

to^D  e^uus  eius  (suus). 

inp^p  equa  eius  {sua). 

nWD  equus  eius  (suus). 

nnp^p  ^^«a  eius  {sua). 

Plur.  I.  com 

.    ^pV5  our  horse. 

^ncrtp  (?«r  w<jr^. 

(m. 

DJtp^D  _ye7i/r  ^^r^^. 

Djnp^p  your  mare. 

fDWD  j;(?«r  ^t>rj^. 

fjnwp  ^(?«r  mare. 

(m. 

ClWD  ^-^ttttj  eorum  [suus). 

Dnp^p  ^^«a  ^t>ra»i  (w<2). 

rp^D  ^<^i^«j  ^arw»i  {suus). 

fnwp  ^^«a  ^ar«»2  (jwa). 

Plural. 

Masculine, 

Feminine, 

WM  horses. 

nlWD  mares. 

Sing.  I.   com 

.     ^p^D  fwy  ^^r^^^. 

^rito^  /wy  mares. 

m. 

T9^  Ihy  horses. 

^Ad^P  My  »wr^^. 

TO^D  /^^  horses. 

^rtwp  My  mares. 

m. 

l^p^D  ^^«;  «'«j  (««'). 

VrrtD^p  ^^«tftf  «*«f  {suae). 

n^D^  equi eius  (sm). 

nWD^p  ^^tto^  ««j  (j«a^). 

Plur.  I.  com 

,  ^^D^D  our  horses. 

?3^nlD^p  our  mares. 

(m. 

DJ^p^p  _y(w/r  ^^rj«. 

DD^nlp^D  j;(wr  mares. 

}3^p^p  ^^«r  horses. 

fD^rtWD  ^ewr  »wr^x. 

(m. 

Dn^p^p  ^^j/i'  eorum  (sui). 

Dn^rfpto  ^<^«a^  eorum  {suae). 

jn^p^p  ^^«;  ^^?r«/«  {sui). 

JiTrtMD  ^<^«a^  ^izr«»i  {suae). 

§  92.    F(?2«;^/  Changes  in  the  Noun. 

a  L  Vowel  changes  in  the  noun  may  be  caused  {a)  by  dependence 
on  a  following  genitive,  {b)  by  connexion  with  pronominal  suflSxes, 
{c)  by  the  plural  and  dual  terminations,  whether  in  the  form  of  the 
absolute  state  or  of  the  construct  (before  a  following  genitive 
of  a  noun  or  sufi^). 
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2.  In  all  these  cases,  the  tone  of  the  noun  is  moved  forward  either  i 
one  or  two  syllables,  while  the  tone  of  the  construct  state  may  even 
be  thrown   upon  the  following  word.     In  this  way  the  following 
changes  may  arise: — 

[a)  When  the  tone  (s  moved  forward  qnty  one  ^lace,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  plural  and  dual  endings  D^-r-,  rt  and  D^4-  are  affixed, 
as  well  as  with_  ,air,mpnosyirabic  or  paroxytone  suffixes,  then  in 
dissyllabic  nouns  the  originally  short  vowel  of  the  first  syllable 
(which  was  lengthened  as  he\i\^  in  an  npfin  gyllahlp  hfifnrp  fhft  tOUe)  ' 
becomes  vocal  S^wd,  since  it  no  longer  stands  before  the  tone. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  originally  short,  but  tone-lengthened  vowel, 
of  the  second  syllable  is  retained  as  being  now  the  pretonic  vowel ; 
e.  g.  "I?*?  word  (ground-form  dabdr),  plur.  D^?'^;  with  a  light  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  '•13'^,  ^3"^;  plur.  '^I'n,  ^^5*^,  &c.;  HJI 
imng,  dual  D^?J3.  ^^'With  an  unch9,Qgeabk  vowej  in  the  second 
syllable:  *J^i?B  overseer,  plur.  D^TP?;  with  the  suffix  of  th^^ng. 
^Tpa,  «7pB,  &c.;  with  the  suff.  of  the  plur.  n^pB,  Tti??»  &ci;^ith 
an,..unchapgeablc  vowjel, lit- thfi.. first. syllable:  o^V  eternity,  plur. 
D^Dj)^y,  with  suff.  np^to,  &c.^ 

But  in  participles  of  the  form  ^P^P,  with  tone-lengthened  e 
(originally  H)  in  the  second  syllable,  the  e  regularly  becomes  &*wd 
mobile  before  a  tone-bearing  affix,  e.  g.  y^  enemy,  plur.  D^?J^,  with 
suff,  ^?JJ<,  &c.  Likewise  in  words  of  the  form  7§P,  /tt>5,  &c.  (with 
e  in  the  second  syllable;  §  84^,  letters  d,  I,  p;  §  8g.  /  and^),  e.g. 
Di^  dumb,  plur.  D^PpK. 

(^)  When  the  tone  of  \h6.  Construct  state,  plural  or  dual,  is  carried 
ovef^ia.the  following  word,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of 
the  grave  suffixes  to  the  constr,  st.  plur.  or  dual)  /ir  moved  forward 
two  places  within  the  word  itself,  in  such  cases  the  originally  short 
vowel  of  the  second  syllable  becomes  vocal  S*wd,  while  the  vowel 
of  the  first  syUable  reverts  to  its  original  shortness,  e.g.  D^n  ^3"^ 
the  words  of  the  people^  DD'Hl'^  your  words,  D»^n^1  their  words  (in  all 
which  instances  the  ?  of  the  first  syllable  is  attenuated  from  an 
original  a). 


^  The  participles  Niph'al  ^n'f3  Deut.  30,  4,  1m3  a  Sam.  14,  13,  and  some 
plurals  of  the  participle  Niph.  of  verbs  W/  form  an  exception ;  comp.  §  93.  00. 
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e  In  the  segholate  forms  in  the  singular  the  suffix  is  always  appended  to  the 
ground-form  i^'^yO  my  king^  USpPi  &c.) ;  on  the  other  hand,  before  the  endings 
D^__,  T\S  (sometimes  also  before  D^_L)  a  Qamef  regularly  occurs*,  before  which 
the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  then  becomes  vocal  ^wd  (D^3t)tD,  nto/>D).  This 
Qames  (on  which  comp.  §  84  a,  letter  a)  remains  even  before  the  light  suffixes, 
when  attached  to  the  plur.  masc  (^?5>t),  ^^?ptD  &c.).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constr,  sL  plur.  and  dual,  regularly,  according  to  letter  d,  has  the  form  ^DPD, 
with  grave  suffix  DD^Jr^  *^">  ^D?l  ^°™^  ^tC^"^  folding-doors, 

f  (r)  Before  the  S'^wd  mobile  which  precedes  the  suffix  ^  when 
following  a  consonant,  the  a-sound,  as  a  rule,  is  the  only  tone- 
lengthened  vowel  which  remains  in  the  final  syllable  (being  now 
in  an  open  syllable  before  the  tone),  e.g.  ^OT,  TIJ"^,  &c.  (on  the 
forms  with  e  in  the  second  syllable,  see  §  93.  qq)\  but  before 
the  grave  suffixes  t33__  and  J3-j-  in  the  same  position  it  reverts 
to  its  original  shortness^  as  'I^'j?'^  (d'bhar^khim\  &c.  In  the  same 
way  the  tone-lengthened  a  or  e  of  the  second  syllable  in  the  conslr. 
si.  sing,  also  becomes  short  again,  since  the  constr.  si.  resigns  the 
principal  tone  to  the  following  word,  e.g.  D^n^  "^"^ ;  n^an  njn 
(from  "»3fn). 

g  Rem.  The  Masora  (comp.  Diqduqt  hafamim,  p.  37)  reckons  thirteen  words 
which  retain  Qames  in  the  constr,  sl.j  some  of  which  had  originallv  d  and,  there- 
fore, need  not  be  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  Dp^  or  DtJJ  i  Ki.  7,  6. 
Ezek.  40,  48,  &c.  (in  spite  of  the'  conslr,  si.  plur.  ^D^) ;  HOap  Ps.  65,  6.  Prov. 
35)  19 ;  3)fP  1  Sam.  13,  33  (so  Baer,  but  ed.  Mant.,  Ginsburg,  &c.  2tQ);  /^^ 
Ezra  8,  30  and  fTO  Prov.  18,  16  are  very  peculiar. 

A  3.  The  vowel  changes  in  the  inflexion  of  feminine  nouns  (§  95) 
are  not  so  considerable,  since  generally  in  the  formation  of  the 
feminine  either  the  original  vowels  have  been  retained,  or  they  have 
already  been  shortened  to  vocal  ^^wd. 

i  Besides  the  vowel  changes  discussed  above  in  letters  <t-gt  which  take  place 
according  to  the  general  formative  laws  ($$  25-28),  certain  further  phenomena 
roust  also  be  considered  in  the  inflexion  of  nouns,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
which  requires  in  each  case  an  investigation  of  the  original  form  of  the  words 
in  question  (see  §§  84-86).  Such  are,  e.g.,  the  rejection  of  the  n  of  n"?  stems 
before  all  formative  additi<Mis  (comp.  §  91.  </),the  sharpening  of  the  final  consonant 
of  y^  stems  m  such  cases  as  ph,  ^^ ,  &c. 

k       There  b  this  striking  difference  between  the  vowel  changes  in  the  verb  and 


^  For  the  rare  exceptions  see  §  93.  /  and  §  97./  first  note. 
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noon,  namely,  that  in  a  verb  when  terminations  are  added,  it  is  mostly  the  second 
of  two  changeable  vowels  which  becomes  vocal  S^wd  (/OP,  nt>t)p,  vC^),  but 
in  a  noun,  the  first  O?**!,  ^l''?,  D^in**!),  comp.  $  37.  3, 


§  98.    Paradigms  of  Masculine  Nouns  *. 

Masculine  nouns  from  the  simple  stem  may,  as  regards  their  form  a 
and  the  vowel  changes  connected  with  it,  be  divided  into  four  classes. 
A  synopsis  of  them  is  given  in  the  following  table,  and  they  are 
further  explained  below.     Two  general  remarks  may  be  premised : 

[a)  That  all  feminines  without  a  distinctive  termination  (§  122.^) 
are  treated  like  these  masculine  nouns,  e.  g.  3'jn  f  sword,  like  IJ J9  »*• 
king,  except  that  in  the  plural  they  usually  take  the  termination  rt— ; 
thus  nta'in,  consir,  ntain  (and  so  always  before  suffixes,  see  §  95). 

{b)  That  in  the  plural  of  the  first  three  classes  a  changeable  vowel  b 
is  always  retained  before  the  light  suffixes  as  a  lengthened  pretonic 
_  vowel,  whenever  it  also  stands  before  the  plural  ending  D*-^.    All 
suffixes,  except  M,  ja,  DH,  jn  (MV,  t?-^,  DH^^,  IpV),  are  called 
light,     Comp.  §  92.  e. 


^  A  sort  of  detailed  commentary  on  the  following  scheme  of  Hebrew  declensions 
is  supplied  by  E.  Konig  in  his  Hist^-kriU  Lehrgebdude  dcr  h<brdischen  Sprache, 
\L  I  (sec  above,  %  3./). 
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Explanations  of  the  Paradigms  (see  pp.  274,  275). 

c  1.  Paradigm  I  comprises  the  large  class  of  segholaU  nouns  (§  84  a^ 
letters  a-^).  In  the  first  three  examples,  from  a  strong  stem,  the 
ground-forms  mdlk,  siphr,  qMs  have  been  developed  by  the  adoption 
of  a  helping  S\gMl  to  ^^  (with  a  modified  to  i\  "^p  (r  lengthened 
to  e),  B'^P  ifi  lengthened  to  0),  The  next  three  examples,  instead  of 
the  helping  S^ghSl,  have  a  helping  Pathah,  on  account  of  the  middle 
(d,  /)  or  final  guttural  {/),  In  all  these,  cases,  thfe  construct  state 
rninrjHpq  exactly  with  the  absolute.  The  singular  suffixes  are  added 
to  the  ground-form ;  but  in  c  and  y  an  ^  takes  the  place  of  the 
original  U,  and  in  d  and  /  the  guttural  requires  a  repetition  of 
the  a  and  6  in  the  form  of  a  Hafeph  (^2,1,  VJIS) ;  before  a  following 
i^wd  this  Hafeph  passes  into  a  simple  helping  vowel  (^,  d)y  according 
to  §  28.  c;  hence  1")yp_,.&c. 

d  In  the  plural  an  a-sound  (which,  according  to  §  84  a,  letter  «,  is 
most  probably  original)  appears  before  the  tone-bearing  affix  D^-r-, 
in  the  form  of  a  pretonic  Qamesy  whilst  the  short  vowel  of  the 
first  syllable  becomes  vocal  &'wd.  This  Qame^  again  in  the  construct 
state  becomes  vocal  S^wd^  so  that  the  .short  vowel  imder  the  first 
radicaMhen  stands  in  a  half-closed  syllable  (^?pP,  not  ^ipp,  &c.). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pretonic  Qanus  of  the  absolute  state  is  retained 
before  the  light  plural  suffixes,  whHst  the  grave  suffixes  are  added 
to  the  form  of  the  construct  state, — The  ending  of  the  absolute  state 
of  the  dual  is  added,  as  a  rule,  to  the  ground-form  (so  in  a-d  and  h, 
but  comp.  ^).  The  construct  state  of  the  dual  is  generally  the  same 
as  that  of  the  plural,  except,  of  course,  in  cases  like  m, 

^       Paradigms  g  and  h  exhibit  forms  with  middle  u  and  i  (§  84  a, 
letter  r ,  y  and  d) ;   tJife^grpund-forms  maut  and  zait^  are  always  con- 
'      tracted  to  »2<^,  «^/2_except  in  the  absoL  sing.,  where  u  and  i  are 
changed  into  the  corresponding  consonants  1  and  ^ 

Paradigm  /  exhibits  one  of  the  numerous  forms  in  which   the 
-CQllira£tiiQn_pf  a  middle  u  or  /  has  already  taken  place  in  the  cUfsoL 
sing,  (ground-form  iaut). 
Paradigm  ^  is  a  formation  from  a  stem  rf'h  (§  84  a,  letter  c,  «) 

/      Paradigms  /,  m,  n  are  forms  from  stems  ^\  and  hence  (see  §  67.  a) 
originally  biliteral.  yam,  Wm,  huq,  with  the  regular  lengthening  to 
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DJ,  DK,  ph.  Before  formative  additions  a  sharpening,  as  in  the 
inflexion  of  verbs  y^y^  takes  place  in  the  second  radical,  e.g.  ^, 
D^:,  &c.  (see  §  84  a,  letter  f,  /S). 

Remarks^ 

1.  A.  On  I.  a  and  d  (gronnd-fonn  qa(C),    In  ^ause  the  full  lengthenmg  to  a  £" 
<  <       <     " '  ■  < 

generally  takes  place,  thni  D13  vineyard,  l^j   JTIT  x^Af  (from  y^,  and  so  always 

(except  Ps.  48,  11),  in  }n»  ^^lY^,  with  the  article,  JHKn  according  to  §  35.  <> 

(comp.  also  in  the  LXX  the  fonns  'Afiik,  'loup4$  for  ^3n,  HDJ).    However,  the 

form  with  ^  is  also  sometimes  foond  in  pause,  along  with  that  in  a,  e.g.  ^On 

together  with  *!Dn;   and  very  frequently  only  the  form  with  S^ghdl,  e.g.  !|JD, 

KB^'F  ^raw,  njj  perpetuity y  K^  a  wonder,  pT2f  righteousness,  Dip  /^  i?aj/, 

yg^^^,  &c— With  two  S^ghdlsj  althou^  with  a  middle  guttural,  we  find  DH^ 

^^a/  (in pause  DHJ)  and  Drn  v^wi^  (in  pause  DITJ),  besides  Drn  Jud.  5,  30  (in 

pause  Drn).    A  helping  S^gkSI  always  stands  before  a  final  K,  as  tfXh^  KDt3  (with 

^Hf-  ^«?9)»  ^^^,  ^H  (al»o  written  rPB),  except  in  Kja,  see  letter  v. 

B.  The  constr.  st,  is  almost  always  the  same  as  the  absolute.     Sometimes,    h 
however,  under  the  influence  of  a  final  guttural  or  1,  Pathah  appears  in  the  second 
syllable  as  the  principal  vowel  (see  below,  letter  j),  e.g.  JHt  (only  in  Nunu  11,  7,  y 
before  Maqqeph),  nTTJ  (fiiiil  J^r  elsewhere  IIH),  yO?,  IfJO  as  well  as  jnf,^&c. ; '  >^cC^ 
comp.,  moreover,  nn^  a  Ki.  la,  9  (for  nnjj,  injin,  comtr,  from  HW). 

C.^  The  n /cvtf/f  is,  according  to  %  90.  1,  regularly  added  to  the  already    i 

developed  form,  e.g.  iTJJl  Ps.  116,  14.  18:  iinnsn  Gen.  19,  6,  to  the  door;  but 
also  with  a  finnly  closed  syllable  n3j3£x.  40, 24;  under  the  influence  of  a  guttural 
or  n   rmn,  nn^,  mpame  Ti'Srk  (k  mia  i  Chron.  14,  16,  from  Ita). 

D.  The  suffixes  of  the  singular  are  likewise  added  to  the  ground-form,  but  forms  k 
with  middle  guttural  take  ^atephrPathaJj^  instead  of  the  S^wA  quiescens;  ^^gJ  ,  &c 
(but  also  ^nPy  ^9yi>  &c.).  In  a  rather  large  number  of  qdtl-foims,  however, 
before  sufiixes  in  the  sing.,  as  well*  as  in  the  constr.  st.  plur.  and  dual,  the  d  of 
the  first  syllable  is  attenuated  to  f,  thus  ^JOa  my  womb,  IVI^;  so  in  "Ija  yjf^ 
V^,  rnj,  raO,  y?B,  nne,  p-ji,  -O^,  a^l,  pen,  BW  a^d  many  othera.  in 
some  cases  of  this  kind  besides  the  form  with  &  there  most  probably  existed  another 
with  original  /in  the  first  syllable ;  thus  certainly  with  y^  beside  J/B'*,  njfj  beside 
n^5»  &c  (According  to  the  Diqduqe  ha^famim,  %  36,  the  absolute  st.  in  such  cases 
takes  ?,  the  constr,  e;  comp.  n^  Num.  30,  4  {absol.)  and  TlJ  30,  10  {constr.) ; 
"^X^  Lev.  34,  ao  (absol.)  and  "Qg^  Amos  6, 6  (constr.).  According  to  this  theory*  • 
Vb^  (so  the  best  authorities)  Is.  9,  5  would  be  the  constr.  st.,  although  the 
accentuation  requires  an  adsol.  st.) — A  half-opening  of  the  firmly  closed  syllable 

*  Probably  only  a  theory  of  one  particular  school  and  not  generally  accepted, 
or  at  any  rate  not  consistently  carried  out;  cf.  Konig,  Lehrgeb.  ii.  32. 
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occurs  in  HB,  &c.  from  "Tja  and  ^DpJ  Deut  15, 14.  16, 13,  in  both  cases  evidently 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  paliUal  in  the  middle  of  the  stem.    With  S^ghdl 

for  r:  ^ij^rijlgc^j,  ^"^Mj&c. 

/  £.  In  the  plural  the  termination  TS  is  sometimes  found  along^  with  the  termina- 
_tion  p^-—,  e.g.  rtW?,  rrtoyjj  togeth^  with  £y»p^W  (Esek.  13,  20),  &c,  constr. 
St.  nlB^W.  Other  nouns  have  only  the  ending  n1,  e.g.  rtSTJK,  consir,  ^20^? 
from  jn^.  Without  Qames  before  the  ending  D^-—-  we  find  D^ITI  (poivels)  mercy. 
On  the  numerals  D'Hk^  twenty ,  &c.,  comp.  the  note  on  5  97./  Moreover  a  is 
not  inserted  before  plural  suffixes  with  the  tone  on  the  penultima  in  «|^^y  &c., 
properly  thy  happiness !  (a  word  which  is  only  used  in  the  constr,  St.,  and  at  an 
early  period  became  stereotyped  as  a  kind  of  interjection),  nor  in  HM^  together, 
according  to  $  135.  r  from  ^1V,  nor  with  the  preposition  T\TV\  §  103.  0. 

m  F.  In  the  comir.  .si.  plural  a  fizmlj  closed  syllable  is  somptimfw  found, 
CPatnyX-l-O  the  rule,  e.  g.  ^BD?  Gen.  42,  35.  35  (before  suffixes) ;  ^BBh  Cant  8,  6 
(^DBh  Ps.  76,  4)  ;  '•glD  E^.  17,  9 ;  ^IXff  Is.  5,  lo,  and  so  always  in  ^3DJ  before 
suffixes,  Ps.  16,  4  and  elsewhere  (on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  best 
authorities  not  in  ^^DH  Is.  55,  3  and  elsewhere,  though  in  Ps.  107,  43  Ginsburg 
reads  ^^On) ;  comp.  %  46.  d.  Even  with  a  middle  guttural  jn^pP?  Est.  I,  17.  ao. — 
The  attenuation  of  J  to  f  also  occurs  very  frequently  in  this  form  (see  above), 
e.  g.  '•rnj,  &c,  even  ^IT  Is.  57,  4  beside  ^Ip^  Hos.  i,  a  and  elsewhere. 

n  G.  In  the  dual  absol  besi^^  forms  like  D^^Jl  A'>  with  suflf.  ^^Jl,  ^^^31»  *«•» 
D^&pK  two  thousand,  D^^^  sandals,  D^3^3  knees  (d  attenuated  to  f,  constr. 
st,  ^3^3  with  a  firmly  closed  syllable),  with  suffixes  ^3^3,  &c.  (comp.,  however, 
Dn^S*!?  J^*^*  7>  6);  forms  with  pretonic  Qames  are  also  found  [in  consequence 
of  the  tendency  to  assimiUtQ  the.^ualto.the  plural  in  form:  so  Konig,  Lehrgeb. 
ii.  17),  as  D^S^p  horns,  with  suflf.  VJ^^  (Dan.  8,  3  sqq.;  elsewhere  always  D^D"^, 
VJTg,  &c.),  and  so  always  ^n^'l, constr. sl,^ny^  folding-doors,  tX*yy^,  double  way, 

O  a.  On  Paradigms  b  and  e.  With  a  final  K  rejected  (but  retained  ortho- 
graphically}  we  find  KCH  sin.  An  initial  guttnml  before  suffixes  generally  receives 
S^ghdl  instead  of  the  original  f,  e.  g.  ^pi^H,  ^IW,  &c.,  so  in  the  constr.  st.  plur. 
V?y>  &c ;  KDn  forms  ^^H  2  KL  10,  39  and  elsewhere,  retaining  the  Qame^  of 
D^KDn  before  the  weak  K.— On  fltafe^  (^WJ/r.  j/.  plur.  of  liffjf)  Prov.  27,  35 
comp.  $  ao.  A;  WS^  without  Qames  before  the  termination  D^_-  (see  above, 
letter  /)  is  probably  from  the  sing.  H^^  found  in  the  Miina. 

P  3.  On  Paradigms  ^  and/  td^  occurs  in  Prov.  22,  a  i  without  a  helping  vowel ; 
with  a  middle  guttural  7$b,  ftc,  but  with  H  also  pHK,  p3 ;  with  a  final  guttural 
rOr,  ]D\  &&,  but  with  K,  KDlT;  with  a  firmly  closed  syllable  ^BDM  Mic.  7,  i. 

^  Before  suffixes  the  original  H  sometimes  reappears  in  the  sing.,  e.g.  \T^l 
(Ps.  150,  a),  beside  vllf  from  7^\  greatness ;  ftSD  (with  Dage}  forte  dirimens, 
and  the  H  repeated  in  the  form  of  a  ^cUeph'Qamef)  Is.  9,  3  and  elsewhere ;  SH^I 
Ezek.  aa,  34.— Correspondhig  to  the  form  U'^h^^B  p9ifl*kkim  we  find  ^3Dp^  Hos. 
13, 14,  even  without  a  middle  guttural ;  similarly  *>^t)p^  (so  Jablonski  and  Opitius) 
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I  Ki.  I  a,  10.  aChron.  lo,  lo,  from  \d^  little  finger;  bat  the  better  reading  is, 
no  donbt,  ^3Dp  (so  ed.  Mant,  *  the  p  proleptically  assoming  the  vowel  of  the 
following  syllable;'  Konig,  Lehrgtb.  iL  69),  and  the  form  is  to  be  derived,  with 
Konig,  from  fb^.  The  reading  ^flOp  (Baer  and  Ginsbnrg)  is  probably  not  due  to 
a  confusion  of  the  above  two  readings,  bat  -^  is  merely  intended  to  mark  the  vowel 
expressly  as  ^.  In  the  forms  w^  Is.  i,  31  (for  vJB)  and  VUJH  Is.  52,  14  (for 
V^Kn  I  Sam.  a8,  14),  the  lengthening  of  the  original  ^Xo5  has  been  retained  even 
before  the  suffix;  comp.  §  63./  and  S  74.  ^  (D3V|Vb3  Gen.  3a,  ao). — In  the  same 

way  5  remains  before  n locale^  e.g.  HJl^,  H^nkn  Gen.  18,  6.   34,  67  and 

elsewhere. 

In  the  absoL  plur,  the  original  H  generally  becomes  vocal  S^wd  before  the  f 
Qames,  e.g.  D'^^gS  from  Iffsi  morning,  DyPB  works,  D^TO")  loftces,  Uy)^ 
handfuls  {constr,  st,  \p{^^  £zek.  13,  19)  ;  on  the  other  band,  with  an  initial 
guttural  the  «-sound  reappears  as  Hateph  Qames,  e.g.  D^^*Tn  months,  tX^'^f 
gazelles,  rt^n^jt  ways;  and  so  even  without  an  initial  guttural,  71^135  (he 
threshing-floors,  i  Sam.  23,  i.  Joel  2,  34;  D^K^p  sanctuaries,  and  D^K^l?  roots 
{qddhaiSm,  &c.,  with  d  ioi  ___ ) ;  also  before  light  suffixes  "^P^  &c.,  where, 
however,  the  reading  frequently  fluctuates  between  'p  and  'p;  with  the  article 
'?•?,  'P?,  '?.?,  according  to  Baer  and  Ginsburg.  Comp.  further  on  these  forms, 
especially  §  9.  v.  From  Slh  tent,  both  D^5>nj<2l  and  D^J>nX  (in  the  Syriac  form  ; 
comp.  %  33.  h  and  ^7g9  above)  are  found ;  with  light  suffixes  ^jni^  &c. ;  so  from 
nnfe  way,  Vnrnk  (aUo  ^nlTTtC) — hence  only  with  initial  K,  '  on  account  of  its 
weak  articulation'  (Konig,  Lehrgeb,  ii  45).  It  seems  that  by  these  different 
ways  of  writing  a  distinction  was  intended  between  the  plural  of  T\^J^  caravan, 
and  of  rnk  way;  however,  nVnN  is  also  found  in  the  former  sense  (in  constr,  st. 
Job  6,  19)  and  rtrPN  in  the  latter  (e.g.  Job  13,  37  according  to  the  reading 
of  Ben  Naphtali  and  Qimhi);  comp.  also  rt>3lK  a  Chron.  8,  18  HT^th,  (OK 
O'r^).— The  constr.  st,  plural  of  fH^  thumb  is  rt3iT3  Jud.  i,  6  sq.,  as  if  from 
a  sing,  f ha :  of  iHjl)  brightness,  Is.  59,  9  fl^nh?  (on  these  q^iol-iotmi,  cf.  letter  /). — 
If  VJfiM  Prov.  35,  II  is  not  dual  but  plural  (see  the  Lexicon)  it  is  then  analogous 
to  the  examples,  given  in  letters  /  and  0,  of  plurals  without  a  pretonic  Qames ; 
cf.  D''3lDa  pistachio  nuts,  probably  from  a  sing.  HJDa .  According  to  Barth,  ZDMG, 
xlil  p.  345  sq.  V3B^C  is  a  sing.  O^D^C ,  the  ground-form  of  n3DK,  with  suffix). 

In  the  constr,  st,  plur.  the  only  example  vrith  original  H  is  ^D3")  Ps.  31,  ai ; 
otherwise  like  ^KHg,  vHtJ  &c. 

4.  Besides  the  forms  treated  hitherto  we  have  to  consider  also  a  series  of  j 
formations,  which  have  their  characteristic  vowel  under  the  second  radical,  as 
is  ordinarily  the  case  in  Aramaic  (on  the  origin  of  these  forms  see  farther,  §  84  a, 
letter  e).  Thus  (a)  of  the  form  70p  (comp.  §  84 «,  letter  e)\  Bb'^  honey,  DfO 
little ;  in  pause,  ^^"^ ,  DPD  *  ^D|l  man  (as  constr,  st.,  see  above,  letter  h),  Ps. 
18,  36  (elsewhere  always  "Hi),  and  infinitives  like  33?'  (5  45*  ^ '*  ®°  '^D?* 
see  above,  letter  K) ;  dSfi^  shoulder^  d  being  modified  to  i  (but  in  pause  D3^) ; 
locative  HDS^.  also  nZD3^  Hos.  6,  9.    With  suffixes  in  the  usual  manner  I33fip^, 

T»:>  t:v  3U  ^  •:'^' 

nD3B^  Gen.  19,  33.  35  (an  infin.  with  S^wd  medium,  not  rl2D^).    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  d  is  retained  in  the  plur,  absol.  by  sharpening  the  final  consonant : 
ETDJiJ  (constr.  ^JWI)  marshes,  O'Diq  myrtUs,  D^jnp. 
/  (3)  Of  the  form  b^'^  r  TKB  w^i/,  nN|  iw^,  &c ;  Ava/iw  rnfcl ,  with  ji(^.  nKS, 
piur.  tr?K|,  ^5J?|;  on  the  other  hand  rtlK3,  <r<ww/r.  rt"W3  J  on  the  fV-  ^<ww'''- 
nxb,  cf.Vr^.^.— (0  of  the  form  i)b^:  eto  J/«ifi4  (wiSiJif^  <B?«a,  as  to3D 
^x^c*"*  Jen  4,  7  along  with  the  <-<ww/ir.  st,  "TIDD  Ps.  74,  5 ;  comp.  for  the  Dagei, 
§  ao.  h),  perhaps  also  DmS  nation,  pi.  D^tpKp. 

u  5,  Paradigms^Tt.cQmppsc  the  .sfigfcjjlftJ^  fenw  vitU  midjile  1  or ' ;  C«)  of  the 
form  qdtl  with  ^tihe/  as  a  strong  consonant,  in  wluch  cases  the  original  d  is  almost 
always  lengthened  to  a  (Paradigm  g),  thus  TUD,  pK  vanity ,  7^  iniquity ,  TJjri 
midst;  with  final  t(,  V!\^  Jkisehood ;  comp.,  however,  also  HH  width.  In  the 
constr,  St.  contraction  always  occnis,  nto,  &c.  (from  original  moat),  and  likewise 
before  suffixes  SnSD,  8cc.  Exception,  TIV  as  constr,  st.  £zek.  38, 18  (according  to 
Qimhi)  and  with  suff.  ^7iy.  The  contraction  remains  also  in  all  cases  in  the 
plural  (sec,  however,  below,  letter  w), 

V  ip)  Of  the  form  qdtl  with  consonantal  Yddh  (Paradigm  h),  With  final  K, 
K^B  (also  ^d),  in  Is.  40,  4  M^a,  in  the  cotistr,  st.  (also  a^soi.  Zech.  14,  4)  K^d 
(also  \a);  plur.  2  Ki.  3,  16  and  Ezek.  6,  3  ^th,  accordmg  to  Baer  HlfeO,  i.e. 
doubtless  HitQ  (ct  ^^frffiOB  Ezek.  35^  8 ;  according  to  another  reading  [and  so 
Gmsburg]  H^K^:,  i.e.  doubtless  rtKjB),  but  in  Q'r^,  and  all  other  passages,  nl^Ka. 
The  uncontracted  form  (in  the  adsot.  st.  with  helping  J/ireq)  remains  also  before 

n iocate,  e. g.  *yjy*J^  (but  in  the  constr,  st.  e. g.  ^Or  HTPa). — il^]^  (firom  yy) 

Gen.  49,  1 1  is  peculiar,  so  also  SJX^^  Is.  10,  1 7  (from  fl^. — In  the  plural  absol, 
uncontracted  forms  occur,  like  T}\y%  springs,  DH^  young  asseif  D^S^ft  ht-goats^ 
&c.;  as  constr,  st.  Prov.  8,  a8  n^"»)^  for  H^^g;  comp.  for  an  analogous  weakening 
of /to/,  §75./. 

w  {c)  With  the  cgntraction  of  ihc  laod^  CYcn  in  the  tibial,  st,,mg,  (Paradigm «). 
In  thia  way  thftTg  ftrisc  ioimfttions  , which  ak  nQch&QgCdble  thrpnghoiUi  thus 
from  the  ground-form  qdtl:  D^^  (comp.,  however,  §  96),  5)10,  I^B',  &c.;  with 
middle  KW-*,  T^n  i  Chron.  9,  13  (elsewhere  7^5),  W  Is.  ai,  11  (elsewhere  P^JT 
in  prose  n^v»  s^  above,  §  90./) ;  from  the  ground-form  qf^l,  }^ ,  "^^B?,  TJ 
(see,  however,  §  96);  from  the  ground-form  qii(l,  "^la,  nn,  &c.  The  plurals 
D^"PT  /^/"J,  CpIC^  streets,  D^^^B^  <?x«if,  have  a  strong  formation  (but  for  D^rWI 
I  Sam.  13,  6  read  D^*]^n  as  in  14,  11).  Finally,  forms  with,  a  quiescent  middle  K 
also  belong  to  this  class,  such  as  B^  head  (obscured  from  ^Kl  ■■  ra*Jf,  see  §  96) 
and  ]\ki  sheep, 

X  6.  On  Paradigm  k:  segholate  forms  from  H^O  stems.  Besides  the  strong  forma- 
tions mentioned  in  $  84a,  letter  c,  c,  like  nsf  &c,  also  Vlfe^  Ezek.  47,  5,  with 
the  original  \  resolved,  according  to  $  34.  </  (comp.  the  comtr,  plur,  ^3n  clefts, 
Obad.   3  and  elsewhere,  and  ""Kt^  ends,  Ps.  48,  xi  and  elsewhere,  where  the 

"*  K  <  <  < 

\^becomes  again  a  strong  consonant,  from  \^t\  and  )yp  or  tin  and  )3P^),  there 
occur  also  (a)  commonly,  of  the  ground-form  qdtl,  forms  like  ^"Jd,  ^33,  ^"IB, 
^nb,  ^y,  nK  &C.;  in  pause  ng^  ^?|,  ^0^,  ^?J  (comp.  §  39.  m),  but  ^;j«  Jud. 
14,  j8  ;  with  suffixes  Ind  (attenuated  from  A^o^^,  but  also  ^B,  I^H^  &c. ; 
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before  a  grave  suflBx  Drr»lB,  but  also  03^.  Plur.  D'na  (constr.  ^"13,  see 
above,  letter  o,  ^KDn),  D^tJ  and  H^nK ;  with  softening  of  the  Uo  K  (as  else- 
where in  ^Kli^a  Jen  38,  la,  for  which  there  is  J^i>a  in  verse  11,  according  to 
§  8.  i&;  D'»K^?*jy  a  Chron.  17,  n,  c©mp.  26,  7  -/ir*/i.,*  probably  in  D''t«W,  rtK^^ 
from  ^T^"!!  and  ^^ ;  also  D''KD^H  Ps.  10,  10  A^M,,  divided  into  two  words  by 
the  Masora,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  sing,  ^^bn  hapUss) :  D>ttt>n  jewels,  Cant.  7,  2 
(from  ^bn),  DWO  /ewri^J,  i  Sam.  15,4.  Is.  40,  11  (from  yD) ;  but  instead  of 
D^KTie  and  D^tOV  (from  ^n&  and  UY)  the  Masora  requires  D'^KHB  and  D^feO^; 
dual :  D^;nb,  comtr.  st,  ^)jrp^  with  Ji/^  ^^HJ)  &c.  On  P'q  <iwr,  cf.  §  95.  /,  and 
on  such  formations  generally,  see  Barth  on  biliteral  nouns  in  ZDMG,  1887, 
p.  603  sqq.,  and  Nominalbildung  (isolated  nouns),  p.  i  sqq. 

{b)  From  the  ground-form  qttly  ^^TTJ  halfy  in  pause  ^yfi,  with  suflF.  ^^^Pl  &c—  y 
From  stems  with  middle  Wdw  arise  such  forms  as  ^M  (from  'rw^-^^^K),  ^]^,  ^V  ship, 
plur.  D^H<,  D^ST  &c.;   instead  of  the  extraordinary  plur.  D**^  Num.  34,  24  read 
with  the  Samaritan  D^M^\  and  for  D^VB  £zek.  30,  9  read  probably  with  Comill 

(f)  From  the  ground-form  qHtl  sometimes  forms  like  VW,  ^n^l  (from  tiihw,  z 
bahvf),  sometimes  like  ^pn,  ^3^,  and  even  without  an  initial  guttural  *OT,  ^D^  , 
nV  (aho  ^D'n.  ^D\  nir),'^fcn  &c.;  in  /oiw^  "hn  &c.,  with  suff.  ^'•bn,  plur. 
D**vn.  From  ^D^  branch,  there  occurs  in  P^.  104,  12  the  plur.  D^KD^  (analogous 
to  D^KTMB  &c.,  see  above,  letter  jr) ;  the  KUh.  obviously  intends  D^t<BJ|  (so  Opitius 
and  others).    Dual,  with  suff,  Vp*^  Num.  24,  7  from  ^pl ,  for  ^p^  bucket 

7.  On  Paradigms  /-»;  segholate  forms  from  stems  V^^  (see  $  84  a,  letter  c,  fi).  aa 
{a)  In  the  qdil-ioxm  the  df  of  the  contracted  formation  is  sometimes  lengthened 
in  the  absoi.  si.  sing.,  as  in  D^  (so  also  in  the  constr,  st,  except  in  the  combination 
^^T3^  the  Red  sea  ;  and  even  before  Maqqeph,  HptDil'DJ  the  salt  sea),  sometimes 
it  remains  short,  e.  g.  HB  morsel^  Dy  people,  but  even  these  formations  generally 
have  Qcunes  in  pause,  as  well  as  after  the  article  (e.g.  DyH).  Adjectives  of  this 
class  (formerly  treated  under  letter  ^  are,  e.g.  7\  poor,  pg  light,  plur.  D^b*?, 
D'^pg;  under  the  influence  of  a  guttural  either  forms  like  D'»n?,  D'^njf  arise,  or, 
with  compensatory  lengthening,  D'^Jl,  ^yj.  In  the  constr,  st  ^T\  life,  and  '•'5 
sufficiency,  are  contracted  to  ^H*  and  ^5.  As  a  locative  form  notice  rOH  /^  M^ 
mountain.  Gen.  14,  10  (sec  $  27.  ^)  beside  rOnn.  The  stem  is  expanded  to 
a  triliteral  form  in  ^'J'jn  Jer.  17,  3  (on  the  analogy  of  the  qdtdl-iorms ;  but  in 
Ps.  30,  8  for  mn  read'mn)  and  DIIH  Gen.  14,  6;  plur.  constr,  n-^H  Num. 
23,  7,  &c  (but  only  in  poetical  passages);  D^DDV  Jnd.  5,  14.  Neh.  9,  22 ;  '^'CV 
Neh.  9,  24 :    elsewhere  IT^^,  ^9. — Before  suffixes  and  in  the  plur.  d  is  some* 

>  **n  only  in  Dan.  12,  7  as  constr,  st,;  since  in  the  asseverative  formulae 
nJrjB  ^n,  ^BJ  ^n  (otherwise  only  in  2  Sam.  15,  21,  after  TXSVt^  ^n,  and  Am9« 
8,  14)  ^n  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  absoL  st,  (prop,  living  is  Pharaoh!  &c.), 
in    use   along  with  the  equally  r^ular  ^}fi  ^n  pjitj  ^H  Deut.  32,  40)   and 
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times  attenuated  to  t^  e.g.  ^M,  D^?9,  from  HB;  t^W  and  D^dD  (also  nfBD 
a  Sam.  17,  a8)  from  ^D.  Before  H  d(  is  retained  in  a  virtually  sharpened  syllable, 
e.  g.  D^HB  traps, 

bb  {p)  QUl-ioToi^ :  X»^^fire  (with  suff.  ^8^ ,  but  comp.  also  D3e^  Is.  50,  1 1), 
jn  favour,  8cc. ;  of  a.  triliteral  form^  the  ^lur.  ^W]  Ps.  77,  18.  {c)  gj?//-forms : 
ph,  7b  totality^  before  Maqqepk  "pn^  "73^  with  suff.  ^gn  &c.,  with  omission 
of  Dagei  forii  (according  to  §  ao.  m)  alifrays  1J^,  0?^?  (^P^J  "*<^  ^??'3  ^^^ 
bracketed  in  the  Paradigm  as  being  simply  analogous  formations  on  the  model 
of  ^^  1|?^j  ^^?»  ^^^  which  ^  and  ^  are  also  found),  ^gpi,  expanded  to 
a  triliteral  form,  Jud.  5,  15  and  Is.  10,  i,  generally  explained  as  a  secondary 
form  of  ^Hlpn  with  abnormal  weakening  of  the  lif  to  i',  is  more  probably  to  be 
referred  to  a  qf^l-iorm  «  Arabic  Jjiiqq, 

CC  The  forms  with  assimilated  middle  Niin  likewise  follow  the  analogy  of  Para- 
digms /-/I,  e.g.  (|^  nose,  angtr  (^BK,  dual  D^BIjt,  also/ir^)  for  ^anp;  ?|n  palate 
for  hinkf  O*^  fetters,  TJ?  goat,  plur.  D^,  for  •i«t,  probably  also  2H  green  herb, 
for  Unb, 

dd     2.  Paradigm  II    comprises    all    formations  with    original    short 
_  vowelSa_  whether   in    the    first  or  second    syllable;    comp.  §  84a, 
letters  y^i*,  and  the  general  laws  of  formation,  §  92.  b-g. 

Rem.  I.  On  Paradigms  a  and  b:  ground-form  qdtdl.  The  lengthening  of  the 
d  io  a  \%  maintained  in  the  constr,  st,  sing,  only  in  W7-forms,  e.  g.  fcOV  army, 
toy .  For  the  construct  forms  3pn  milk,  "pp  white,  Gen.  49,  1 2,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  absolutes  3^n,  \2^,  a  secondary  form  3pn,  pp  must  be  assumed; 
from  }^  sfnoke,  the  ^o/w/r.  x/.  |BfP  occurs  once,  Ex.  19,  18,  beside  }B%.  The 
plur.  D^l^B  horses,  Is.  ai,  7  (instead  of  D^B^B,  ground-form  pdrdt)  is  no  doubt 
due  to  a  confusion  with  the  qa^tdl-form  \ShB  horseman, 

ee  Sometimes  a  sharpening  of  the  third  radical  takes,  place,  in  qrdcrto  keep  the 
preceding  vowel  _shqrtj  e.  g.  D^ppS  camels,  D^IDP  small  ones,  Mld^B  brooks  (see 
%  ao.  a). — The  attenuation  of  the  d  of  the  first  syllable  to  /  does  not  take  place 
in  the  constr,  st.  plur.  before  a  middle  guttural,  e.  g.  *^!)  ;  nor  (according  to 
Konig,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  nasal)  in  the  non-guttural  forms  TlOy[  tails, 
rtD3§,  and  (in  the  dual)  ^D33  wings,  from  ajj,  HJ3.— The  dual  Dnni.  from 
*^n3  river,  shows  an  abnormal  omission  of  the  lengthening  of  the  d  before  a  tone- 
bearing  termination. 

ff      B.  From  V^'V  stems,  forms  like  ^^H,  JJ^,  &c.  belong  to  this  class. 

^  C.  The  few  nouns  of  the  ground-form  qffdl  follow  the  same  analogy,  such  as 
aap  heart,  ^^^  temetum,  SJ^  grape,  &c.  From  y^  hair,  besides  the  constr,  st. 
"^jfc^  the  form  y^  is  also  found  (perhaps  a  surviyal  of  a  secondary  form  like 
those  in  Paradigm  l,cl)',  so  from  V^ST  rib,  y^i  and  eren  y^  a  Sam.  16, 13,  both, 
probably,  also  old  secondary  forms  (also  used  for  the  absoL  st,)  of  PPV »  co™P* 
also  ^]p|)V  and  W^'i,  as  well  as  the  constr,  st,  plur.  TfiVh^l  also  from  *D2 
strangeness,  the  constr,  st,  "IDJ  is  found,  Deut  31,  16. 
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a.  On  Paradigms  c-e:  groimd-form  gAttl^  developed  to  ^atel^  with  a  final  AA 
guttural,  e.g.  JSfe'  satisfied.  In  thej-<?»j/r.  jiT.  ^he  original  f  of  the  second  syllable, 
>robably  on  the  analogj  of  the  forms  discussed  in  §  69.  c,  becomes  d(,  e.g.  Jpt, 
nrij  "^pn,  &c.,  but  not  before  suffixes,  ^Dri3,  &c.,  nor  in  fbrms  from  W7  stems, 
e.  g.  vho  fully  vho ;  comp.,  moreover,  apy  Gen.  25,  26  from  Sj?^  ^^/,  and  "731$ 
Ps.  35,  14,  mourning.  Paradigm  </  represents  forms  which  in  the  constr.  st.  instead 
of  the  ordinary  5)03,  &c.,  have  a  segholate  form,  as  Ifl^,  nil,  !]^,  7j!,  TJ^ 
(Ezek.  44,  9),  constr,  st.  of  IpK  long,  "^la  wo//,  lp'»  Mi]fii,  713  robbery,  T)^ 
uncircumcised.  In  Is.  11,  14  ^IJlDSl  would  be  altogether  without  precedent  as 
a  constr.  st.  (for  f|r02l) ;  most  probably  the  absol.  st,  is  intended  (wrongly)  by  the 
Masora  (according  to  Noldeke,  Gott.  Gel.  Anzeigen,  1871,  No.  23  [p.  896]  *Tn^  '33 
with  one  shoulder,  i.  e.  shoulder  to  shoulder) ;  of.  Driver,  Tenses,  %  190,  Obs. 

In  the  plur.  constr,  the  e  lengthened  from  t  is  frequently  retained  in  verbal  H 
adjectives  of  this  formation,  e.g.  ^rOK^.  ^PltDb',  ^73fc^,  '•355^.  ^3fBn;  comp.  also 
l^nin^  (under  the  protection  of  the  secondary  tone)  from  IHJ  tent-peg.  On  the 
other  hand  from  tTI^  fearing,  always  ^K^^ ;  comp.  also  ^^DT  Ps.  35,  20  from 
yij"J. — With  d  retained  in  the  hiitial  syllable  comp.")ri|(t  alius  (with  a  virtual 
sharpening  of  the  H). — From  Vy  stems  come  forms  like  flD  cUad  person,  ")a 
resident  stranger,  *Ty  witness,  with  tmchangeable  Seri;  hence  D^HD,  ^flO,  &c. 

Kindred  in  character  are  the  formations  from  the  ground-form  qdttll.  This  kk 
ground-form  is  regularly  lengthened  to  qdtol,  e.  g.  7b^  round,  pb^  deep,  Dh^C  red; 
on  the  other  hand  before  formative  additions  the  short  H  returns,  protected  by  the 
sharpening  of  the  following  consonant  (see  letter  ee  above),  as  D^^3J} ,  &c.  (but 
in  stems  with  a  third  guttural  or  \  nnlM,  D^ht5^).  The  form  Tsy^,  i  Ki.  10,  19, 
is  abnormal ;  likewise  HMlDg  Prov.  23,  27,  Jablonski  (Baer  and  Ginsburg  njJOJ). 

3.  On  Paradigm/;  ground-form  ^df^^/  from  lYv  stems.  As  in  verbs  XV^7  §  75.  h,  II 
the  general  rule  is  that  before  the  terminations  of  the  plur.  and  dual  and  before 
suffixes  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  third  radical  b  usually  elided  altogether.  But' 
besides  mfe^  the  form  ^ib,  with  the  final  Yddh  retained,  is  also  found  in  poetry ; 
in  the  same  way  final  )  is  retained  in  D"13g  the  poor,  constr,  \13j; .  The  plur.  of 
rnfe^  is  nWb',  constr.  rf*T^  (also  ^'Tfe',  unless  this  is  a  sing.^  contracted  from  ^fe^  j 
so  Barth,  ZDMG.  xlii.  p.  351).  The  ^//<l/-form  (see  §  %\a,  letter  1)  njTI  2  Sam.  15, 37. 
16, 16.  I  Ki.  4,5  is  remarkable  as  a  constr,  st.  (the  reading  njTl  of  Opitius  and  others 
is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  the  Masora).  To  the  category  of  these  forms 
also  belongs  without  doubt  D'»3B  face  (only  in  plur^,  ^JB,  ^JB,  D?^?.?*  &«• 

In  a  few  formations  of  this  kind  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  appears  to  have  mm 
been  already  lost  in  the  absol.  st.  sing.;  so  according  to  the  ordinary  view,  inT» 
hand,  constr,  T,  with  suff.  ^T,  but  DST;  plur.  rfT,  constr,  rfl^,  dual  D^T, 
^T,  with  suff,  ""T  D3'*T,  &c.,  and  in  D'H  blood,  constr,  W^,  with  suff,  ^'^,  but 
D3OT  {d  attenuated  to  /),  plur.  DW,  '•D'H.  But  perhaps  both  these  nouns  are 
to  be  regarded  as  primitive  (§  81),  and  as  original  monosyllabic  formations. 

8.  Paradigm  ILL,  comprises  forms,  with  an  unchangeable  vowel «» 
in  the  first  syllablcj  whilst  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  Jias  been 
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lepgijiei>fi(]  frpij^,  an  origia^}  §hort  vQwel^and  is  therefore  changeable. 
The  special  cases  are  to  be  distinguished  in  which  the  original  short 
vowel  is  lengthened  both  in  and  before  the  tone,  but  in  an  open 
syllable  becomes  vocal  ^wd  (Paradigm  a,  to  which  examples  like 
D'^JBlK  wheels^  for  D'^JD^K,  comp.  OnspK  porches,  are  to  be  referred), 
the  cases  in  which  the  vowel  becomes  vocal  S^wd  even  before  the 
tone  (Paradigm  ^),  and  finally,  those  in  which  the  termination  of 
the  n"i?  formations  of  this  class  is  entirely  lost  (Paradigm  c), 
00  Rem,  I .  On  the  model  of  Dv^P  (which,  moreover,  is  obscured  from  *dldm)f  the 
following  forms,  are  also  inflected :  Tt^pO  ($  85.  k),  in  some  cases  with  virtual 
sharpening  of  the  third  radical  (see  %  ao.  at),  as  in03D  Jer.  17-,  7.  Ps.  40,  5. 
Job  8,  14,  &c  ;  Wb  nouns  of  this  form  maintain  the  Qamif  in  the  canslr.  st.  plnr., 
e.  g.  ^tO^  from  tO^  ^ ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  plur.  of  the  participles  Niph. 
(§  85.  n)  of  verbs  Vff^  (which  likewise  belong  to  this  class),  are  found  not  only 
regular  forms  like  DW^J  but  also  D^«3nj  Jos.  10,  17,  £y»WDOi  Ezek.  ao,  30  sq., 
and  so  always  D^'MIl?  (except  Ezek.  13,'  a  D^Kajn)  and  D^K^J  (except  Ezra  8,  25 

it:--' 

PP  Moreover,  the  other  participles  in  a  also  follow  the  analogy  of  D^iV  as  regards 
the  final  syllable  (/^PtD,  /9?9»  *^™P•^  however,,  a^'^n  Gen*  43,  13  in  close 
connexion ;  see  the  analogous  cases  in  $  65.  dQ ;  also  fnp^  table  (§  85.  ui  plur. 
n1inI)B',  constv,  rtinpB^),  |315'  ^^^*^^^-  f?l?»  hence  in  plur.  comtr,  with  sujf. 
Di7^J?15  Lev-  7»  38  J  ^T^  (5  85.  w),  plur.  D^l^  (with  sharpening  of  the  final 
consonant  for  D'^Il'Jpy,  comp.  also  D^l^JJ  naked,  plur.  D^EH^y  Gen.  3,  7  [but  in  a,  25 
D^On^  from  Dn^i,  Onangp  nakedness,  a  Chron.  a8,  15";  D^")2,  lD'n')2;  '•gP^D 
Is.  51,  10,  ^^333  Is.  a3,  8  sq. ;  even  with  attenuation  of  the  d  to  t,  D^^to 
,  threshing  instruments,  a  Sam.  34,  aa.  i  Chron.  21,.  33,  from  T\\0\  JflD  (5  85.^), 
}JD  (§  85.  i),  ti?0  (§  85.  k),  inasmuch  as  they  retain  the  /f  of  the  first  syllable, 
contrary  to  rule,  even  when  not  pretonic,  e.  g.  ^lyO,  ^^VO  ;  3^2D  (§  85.  g) ;  ^bHTI 
(§  85./),  ionsir,  st.  plur.  ^3?^^  I  Ki.  17,  i  j  finally,  also  isolated  forms  according 
to  §  84  a,  letter  /,  and  %  84^,  letters  b,  c,  k,  m,  n^  0,  Cf.  further,  "^MY  neck  (from 
s&w'dr),  constr.  st.  Ifc^g  Jer,  38,.  10  sqq.,  c(ntstr.  st.  plur.  nt<^if  Gen.  45,  14,  &c. 

gg  2.  (Paradigm  b;  comp.  §  84a,  letter  s.)  Instead  of  the  original  /  in  such  forms 
as  DD3^M  (cC  a  Ki.  22,  39),  the  second  syllable  more  frequently  has  /,  e.  g.  ^^^ 
thy  creator;  with  a  closing  guttural  (according  to  5  91.  d;  but  cf.  also  lifit 
Deut  33,  38)  forms  are  found  sometimes  like  ^HpiS^,  sometimes  like  ^Vp^* 
constr.  st,  without  suffi  VD)  Ps.  94,  9  (according  to  $  65.  d) ;  with  a  middle 
guttural  Ijpua  Is.  48,  17  ;  comp.  43, 14.— The  same  analogy  also  is  followed  in  the 
flexion  of  the  other  participles  which  have  ^  in  the  final  syllable  (?K)^y  T^TtO,  &c.); 
see  further,  in  $  84  ^,  letter  d,  |3a,  &c.  (but  with  exceptions,  as  D^2^^,  D^]^*)), 

*  DrPghgD  Ezek.  7,  24  for  'B^^  (from  ^^)  is  wholly  irregular ;  perhaps, 
however,  Oiepart.  PVel  is  intended,  without  D(^  in  the  ^  (according  to  §  30.  m). 
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and  letters  /, / ;  5  85. »,  k  (n3]tD  altar,  cmstr.  st.  n5|0,  plur.  D^n3|0),  and  letter  q, 
but  here  also  there  are  exceptions  like  D'^bn^  Pa.  a6,  la. 

3.  (Paradigm  c:  part,  Qai  of  verbs  H''/,  differing  from  Paradigm  11,/  in  the    rr 
unchangeableness  of  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable.)     In   Ezek.  17,  15  e  in 

the  absol,  st.  is  abnormal,  and  S^ghdl  in  the  constr,  st,  in  a  Sam.  34, 11  (so  Opitius, 
Ginsbnrg ;  but  Baer  nth),  Eccles.  a,  15  (according  to  Baer,  bat  not  the  Mantua  ed. ; 
rnpD  Ecdes.  3,  19  is  in  the  absol.  st,).  To  this  class  belong,  as  r^ards  their 
formation,  the  rf'7-forms  mentioned  in  §  84  a,  letter  r,  $  85.  g  (with  suff.,  e.  g. 
^py^l  Deut  ao,  i,  which  brought  thee  up),  and  letter  h. 

In  a  few  instances,  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  original  dy  of  SS 
the  termination  has  been  contracted  to  /,  and  thus  there  arise  forms  which  have 
apparently //Mro/  suffixes;  as  DiVri^  ^*'  5>  '^»  ^^*^*  i»  '©•  *^f  DlT^T©  ^^^ 
appearance^  Dan.  i,  15.  Gen.  41,  ai,  cf.  Nah.  a,  5;  DH^D^)  who  stretched  them 
forth.  Is.  42,  5;  defectively  DHDh  Hos.  7,  5  (comp.  DTO  Erek.  34,  14);  on  the 
other  hand,  the  examples  from  Is.  14,  11.  Gen.  47,  17.  i  Sam.  19,  4,  which  were 
formerly  classed  with  the  above,  are  really  plurals.  But  ^SHD  thy  camp,  Deut 
a3,  15  d^no  occurs  just  before),  TJP9  '^^  cattJe,  Is.  30,  33,  IpKTD  Cant,  a,  14, 
and  VK"!P  the  sight  of  him,  Job  41,  i  (with  the  ^  here  retained  orthographically), 
v>^  Ezek.  40,  31,  Sec,  are  still  to  be  explained  as  singuhirs. — On  a  few  other 
examples  which  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained,  see  §  134.  h.  Before  the  plural 
ending  the  original  termination  ay  seappears  in  D^HtDtD  Is.  2^,  6  {part,  Pu, 

from  nno). 

4.  Paradigm  IV  comprises  the  forms  with  a  changeable  vowel  // 
{a,  b),  or  a  vowel  which  has  already  become  vocal  S^wd  (c),  in  the 
first  syllable,  and  an  unchangeable  vowel  in  the  second.  With 
Paradigm  c  (which,  however,  for  the  most  part  consists  merely  of 
forms  based  on  analogy,  without  biblical  parallels)  are  also  connected 
all  the  forms  which  have  unchangeable  vowels  in  both  syllables,  and 
therefore  (like  '^i!^)  cannot  undergo  any  vowel  changes. 

Rem.  I.  Analogous  to  TpB  (ground-form  pdqtd)  are  §  84  a^  letter  k,  UU 
tViBi  &C.  (with  d,  not  changeable  J  foriiQ ;  in  substantives  like  tfO^t  this  d  is 
demonstrably  obscured  from  d  (Arab,  sdldm) ;  letters  /,  m,  l^K,  "^'^DK,  8cc, ; 
§  85.  «,  I<">3t,  constr.  fn^];  jl^JH,  constr.  flnn ;  ji^^?.  constr.  fr^^'  (comp., 
however,  the  forms  in  the  constr,  st.  J^2t^,  f^t3|i?»  and  with  plural  suffix  IpjIW 
Ezek.  37,  la  sqq.) ;  5  85.  w,  B^?n,  constr.  B^Sh  ;  $  85.  /,  rfplp,  &c 

a.  ^^y  (ground-form  'Unty,  stem  HJ^)  represents  forms  in  which  a  closing  VMh   W 
has  been  resolved  into  /;  before  formative  additions  the  Yddh  under  the  protection 
of  a  Dage'i  forte  again  becomes  audible  as  a  firm  consonant,  whilst  the  (originally 
short)  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  becomes  vocal  S^wd;  comp.  §  84  a,  letter  /,  ^pj, 
plur.  D'»JP?,  and  §  87.  «. 

3.  3Jri3  with  unchangeable  d  in  the  second  syllable,  whilst  the  S^wd  is  weakened  WW 
from  a  short  vowel  (Arab,  kltdb) ;  constr.  st,  "3ri3  Est  4,  8  (readings  like  3/13 
a  Chron.  35)  4  are  incoirect,  although  ^  Est  i,  4  and  *3T]I3  4,  8  are  supported 
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by  fairly  good  authority;  however,  these  ^tdl'forms  in  Hebrew  aje  probably 
all  loan-words  from  the  Aramaic).  The  plural  forms  are  given  in  the  Paradigm 
within  brackets,  since  they  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  a  narrower 
sense  the  forms  enumerated  in  $  84  a,  letters  n-p,  belong  to  this  class ;  in  a  wider 
sense  all  those  which  have  unchangeable  vowels  throughout,  thus  $  84  a,  letter  u, 
S  84  bt  letter  e  (/tSg,  comp.,  however,  the  anomalous  forms  mentioned  there), 
letters/-*,  m  (No.  34  sq.),  n  (No.  39),  p  (No.  44),  also  partly  §  85.  ^-w  (especially 
letters  /  and  r). 
XX  In  opposition  to  the  anomalous  shortening  of  the  form  7tSf>  (see  above),  cases 
are  also  found  where  pretonic  vowels  are  retained  even  in  the  ante-penultima 
(with  the  secondary  tone) ;  comp.  above,  letters  it  and  pp,  also  of  the  form  /^O^ 
(properly  g^fti)  the  examples  D^p^D,  D^y)B,  D^B^vSS^,  whilst  the  cons/r.  st. 
sing,  according  to  the  rule,  changes  the  a  into  vocal  S^wd  (D^D,  plB).  (These 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  forms  like  J^y  tyrant ^  which  is  for  J*^^5,  and 
consequently  has  an  unchangeable  Qamef.)  Of  the  form  7^^  (^^^/)  in  this 
class,  are  pttB'  weekj  plur.  D^JSB^  and  TSV^^y  consir.  rtjDB^,  but  with  Methig 
of  the  secondary  tone  in  the  fifth  syllable  from  the  end,  D^^H^D^. 


§  94.    Formation  of  Feminine  Nouns, 

1.  The  feminine  ending  n.^,  when  appended  to  the  masculine 
forms  treated  in  §  93,  effects  in  almost  all  cases  the  same  changes 
as  are  produced  in  the  masculine  forms  by  the  addition  of  a  light  suffix, 
since  in  both  cases  the  tone  is  moved  one  place  farther  forward  (see 
§  92.  i).  The  following  scheme  is  based  on  the  same  (division  into  four 
-  rla.sses,  with  theu*  subdivisions,  as  in  §  93;  a  few  special  forms  will 
be  treated  in  §  95  in  connexion  with  the  paradigms  of  feminine  nouns. 
Paradigm  I :  seghqlate^  ^PHT^s,  with  the  feminine  ending  always 
added  to  the  ground-form,  {a)  n3pp  queen,  nfc'^,  and  with  attenuation 
of  5  to  ?  nfcO?  lambj  neyi  hot  stone,  Is.  6,  6  (elsewhere  always  HD^n ; 
see  Baer  on  Ezek.  40,  17),  n5|n  strength  (unless  belonging  to 
Paradigm  b)]  (p)  rnnp  covering  (masc.  "VID),  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  unchangeable  forms  with  a  prefixed  D,  derived  from  rfh 
stems,  as  nj^O  command,  plur.  rf?D;  nny  grace,  pleasure  (HP); 
(0  "Ir'Q*  proper  name  (T^n  mole),  rh^^  food  (i>?K);  {d)  m^?.  girl 
(^»3);  (/)  "?^?  ^^^d,  JTjntD  purity  C^nfi);  {g)  nblj  wrong  (also  n^y, 
Paradigm  1);  (;)  HTy  victuals  (masc.*^!?,  comp.  Paradigm  K)\  from 
qitl  and  qutl-fonns,  HJ^S  understanding,  HMD  tempest;  {k)  *Vf^fat 
tail  (as  if  from  ^i>S),  nja?^  {d  attenuated  to  r)  captivify  (^?f?),  rnj)  wreath- 
(probably  an  original  qitl-hrm) ;  (/)  njn  Izfc^  TVf^  measure  (attenuated 
from  HTO);  adjectives  derived  from  y"y  stems  also  belong  in  flexion 
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to  this  class,  as  nai  multa,  with  middle  guttural  nyj  mala ;  (m)  n©! 
plan;  (n)  r\^n  statute  (ph). 

Paradigm  II :  ground-fprrn  qat^^y  &c.,  (a)  no^a  vengeance  (D^) ;  C 
(b)  non^  ^tfr/^/  {c)  n^33  ^^^/^j^;  (</)  nojg  languida;  (/)  HDJ  beautiful, 
X\^  end  (from  noj,  n^).     From  stems  V^  arise  such  forms  as  nng 
(masc.  *Ty,  properly  part.  Qal  from  ^^  female  witness.      From  the 
ground-form  ^<2/«/,  HgD^  profunda  (masc.  pb?),  JTJ?^  servitude^  &c. 

Paradigm  III :  unchangeable  vowel  in  the  first,  changeable  ia  the  rf 
second. syllable,  (tf)  nn?^^  a  woman  with  child  (comp.  the  examples 
in  §  84  a,  letter  f,  and  the  retention  of  the  e  in  the  part.  Pi^eU 
Ex.  22,  17.  23,  26;  in  the  Hithpdel,  i  Ki.  14,  5  sq.),  but  also  with 
the  change  of  the  e  (originally  t)  into  S^wd,  n3^  dwelling,  Nah.  3,  8. 
However,  in  these  participial  forms  the  feminine  is  mostly  indicated 
by  n__-  (see  below,  letter  h)\  (c)  nj^a  those  of  the  captivity  (masc  HJ^a), 
but  also  with  a  recurrence  of  the  final  Y6dh,  njDil  clamorous,  Prov.  7, 1 1, 
and  the  examples  in  §  75.  v.  On  the  d  of  the  participles  of  verbs  ^1^, 
which  also  belong  to  this  class,  such  as  rnt  peregrina,  comp,  §  72.  ^. 

Paradigm   IV:    original    r.hangeahle    vawpI    in    thf>    first   syllahle^   € 
unchangeable  in  the  second,  (tf)  Hjha  magna,  riTpn  stork,  properly 
pia;  nWD  virgin,  properly  seiuncta  ;  {V)  nj?^  miser  a, 

2.  A  simple  n  is  added  as  feminine  ending  in  forms  like  H^aa  / 
weeping  (masc.  ^?2l,  §  93. 1,  K),  H^  covenant;  hut  feminine  participles 
of  verbs  k''^,  as  nK3f\  nKJfb,  ma^^bejiue  to  contraction  from  yds^et, 
&c.,  whilst  forms  like  HK^D,  HKba  (see  §  74.  /)  may  be  explained 
on  the  analogy  of  the  forms  treated  in  §  93.  /.  Apart  from  the  nf"^ 
formations,  the  only  examples  with  simple  T)  are  f?  ^T?*  (construct  st,) 
Gen.  16,  II.  Jud.  13,  5.  7  for  rfjj^  (Gen.  17,  19.  Is.  7,  14),  and 
nicto  I  Ki.  I,  15,  contracted  from  rtnicte;  comp.  §  80.  d. 

The  forms  which  arise  by  appending  the  n  feminine  to  masculine  ^ 
nouns  with  a  changeable  vowel  in  a  closed  final  syllable  are,  as  a  rule, 
developed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  masculine  segholate  forms. 
Thus  there  arise  in  Paradigm  I  (a)  from  W"j?a  (for  original  g^iirt; 
§  69.  c),  the  form  JTjaa  mistress  (but  only  in  construct  st,;  the  absolute 
St.  is  •TJ''n2l);  from  TO?tp  (T^D  =?I^)  ro^tp  queen;  in  Paradigm  II,  {a) 
D3J  uvir,itm.  T\rs2>  (from  rtD?^);  nnns  (nnB  =  nn|  pit)  Lev.  13,  65; 
(f)  "^If  tt;a//,  nnn?  (from  ri*]!?  =  g^dirt;  comp.  f5|  as  construct  st,  of 
?EJ);  on  the  other  hand,  riB^n  is  construct  st,  of  '"l?^!},  with  lengthening 
of  the  original  i  of  ^^^. 
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h  Formations  with  a  changeable  0  in  the  second  syllable  belonging 
to  this  class  are,  HB^ro  bronze  (from  WTO) ;  perhaps  also  '^^TQ  turtiing 
(unless  it  be  obscured  from  ^TO,  §  93,  Paradigm  IV,  c), — Paradigm  III, 
(a)  nonh  (from  iJWO^n),  masc.  DTrtn  seal;  {b)  H^i^  (properly  sucking) 
sprout  (in  pause ,  e.  g.  ^1^^  Ex.  26,  4,  &c.),  and  so  most  feminines 
of  the  participle  /g^.  On  this  transition  of  the  ground-form  qSftlt  to 
T\7dp  (npDi^,  J|fl2\  see  above),  cf.  §  69.  r/  ^^/a//  regularly  serves  as 
the  ground-form  before  suflBxes,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  guttural, 
e.  g.  nyi\  feminine  of  Jl^  knowing ;  in  a  wider  sense,  ^^yI  ^^^^^ 
may  also  be  included  here,  see  §  95,  Paradigm  IV,  c. 

On  the  endings  ffl  and  H^-?-,  see  §  86.  >^,  /,  §  95  at  the  end. 


§  06.    Paradigms  of  Feminine  Nouns* 

In  accordance  with  the  general  formative  laws,  stated  in  §  92.  b-k, 
the  following  cases  have  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  the  flexion  of 
feminines  also:  (i)  a  toue-lengthened  vowel  on  the  removal  of  the 
tone  reverts  ^o  .its  original  shortness  (thus  the  a  of  the  termination 
H-—  becomes  again  a  in  the  construct  st.  H-— ).  Qn  the  other  hand, 
even  an  originally  short  vowel  is  retained  as  (a  long)  pretonic  vowel 
be/ore  the  ending  '"'rr-iJ^'fi^'  ^?l?i  (2)  without  the  tone  or  foretone 
an  originally  short  vowel  almost  always  becomes  vocal  S^d;  on  the 
other  hand,  be/ore  a  vowel  which  had  thus  become  vocal  S^wd  the 
a  in  the  first  syllable  which  had  hitherto  also  been  reduced  to  vocal 
§^wd  returns,  although  usually  attenuated  to  ^,  e.  g.  nPl?  from 
sddhdqdth;  (3)  in  the  plural  of  the  feminines  of  segholate  forms 
before  the  termination  T\)  or  ^W^  and  in  formations  of  the  latter  kind 
also  before  the  light  suffixes,  a  pntomc  Qami^  reappears,  while  the 
short  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  becomes  vocal  ^wd.  This  short 
vowel,  however,  returns  in  the  construct  st.^  whether  ending  in  TS  or 
^_-_ ;  in  formations  of  the  latter  kind  also  before  the  grave  suffixes. 

The  following  Paradigms  deal  only  with  such  of  the  forms  treated 
in  §  94  (with  the  exception  of  I,  d)  as  incur  some  vowel  changes 
or  other.  All  forms  with  unchangeable  vowels  follow  the  analogy 
of  Paradigm  I,  d. 
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I. 

a. 

^. 

<^. 

d. 

e. 

Sing,  absolute 

TB^fO 

nenn 

nann 

ni?n 

["T?|] 

isueen) 

{^reproach) 

(waste) 

(staiu/e) 

{mistress) 

„     construct 

ngbe 

na-in 

ranri 

m 

m 

„     with  light  suff. 

^raj)© 

^"iino 

'n?-)n 

*ni?n 

'^■m 

„     w;/A  grave 

suff. 

taDrajjo 

o?"??!!? 

fijrain 

tDsngn 

D$nnM 

Plur,  absolute 

nb^D 

rtB-jH 

rtym 

rtpn 

„     construct 

ntoSp 

>rfBin 

ntann 

nipn 

„    w/M  «^. 

^rii3|)D 

^nta-in 

'rtpn 

Z>f^/  absolute 

( 
J 

{embroidery 
m  both  sides) 

II. 

III 

{cymbaU) 

a. 

b. 

<■. 

«. 

b. 

Sing,  absolute 

"51? 

n?vt 

njB> 

n^i' 

n^5k 

{righteousness] 

1     (*«/<T>') 

(yar) 

(J2*fw/) 

iskuU) 

„     construct 

npix 

nejgi 

rue^ 

np> 

*. 

„     with  light  suff. 

'"51? 

"Tm. 

W 

"J???^! 

^*. 

„     wi*/^  ^raz;^ 

suff. 

"m? 

DariB^. 

tcn3?> 

Q^m 

E's^hk 

-P/wr.  absolute 

ji^pn? 

»rtJB' 

[rtpj^;] 

„     construct 

rfp-jx 

ni3B> 

nipjl) 

nii.||« 

„     ze;/'/^  j«/: 

'nIpTX 

^rrtj^ 

'•rtp3l'' 

^rrti>>K 

2?iMi/  absolute 

(fetters  0/ brass) 

„     construct 

*C|B^ 

Remarks. 

I.  Paradigm  I :    feminines  of  segholate  fonns.    (a)  The  localive  of  this  class   d 
has  the  form  JIH&I  towards  Gibeak  (masc.  P^l).    In  some  cases,  especially  with 
an  initial  gnttuial,  there  is  no  means  of  deciding  whether  the  fonn  in  question 
is  to  be  referred  to  a  q&tl  or  a  qt^  base,  e.g.  ilptn  strength  (comp.  Jlfi^n  under  b), 
A  dual  of  this  form  occurs  in  D^JTI^DJ^  seven  times  (comp.  JDB^  seven,  fem.). 

^  Only  in  Ps.  69,  10,  contrary  to  rule,  with  a  firmly  closed  syllable,  comp. 

§  93«  «• 

'  On  ntit^  as  a  less  frequent  (poetic)  form  for  D^Jfi^  see  §  87.  n, 

U 
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Analogoos  to  masculine  fonns  like  jfa"^  (§  93.x)  b  HBTn  myrtle. — ^From  mascnltDes 
of  the  fonn  ^&  (il'Vy  comp.  (  9$.  I,  k)  arise  feminines  sometimes  like  iT^, 
rnx^,  rPpK  (see  above,  (  94.  ^),  sometimes  like  11^3  ($  94.  f) ;  occasionally 
the  iinal  T\  is  retained  before  the  plm«l  ending  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  stem 
(comp.  §  87.  k\  e.  g.  niMn  spears.  Forms  like  T^\  (comp.  n»3K,  a  q&tl  form) 
are  deriyed  directly  from  the  masculine  forms  ^•JJ  kid^  ^JK  a  JUet.^{b)  From 
a  stem  J");,  TOn  w>i^a/  (for  nD3n\  //«r.  DWi'.  — (r)  From  nVl^  foreskin, 
the  //Kr.  o^W.  is  HvTg  (comp.  D^/^,  (  93.  Paradigm  I,/),  consir.  TnP^. — 
{d)  Example  of  a  feminine  segholate  form  from  a  stem  3^^  (gromid-form  qiHl, 
like  rpn  of  the  form  q&tl,  HDT  of  the  form  ^ijr/),  with  8  for  i9f,  lOn  /^rr^,  Is. 
19,  17  (Aramaic  orthography  for  Hin). 

^  {/)  To  the  list  of  segholate  forms  with  H  fem.  belong  also  the  infinitives  of  verbs 
I'^B  and  f'^B,  which  have  rejected  the  weak  consonant  at  the  beginning,  as 
TC^  (frxMn  3e?J),  ny^  (from  yr),  nW  (from  Cbj).  as  well  as  nng  (fix>m  ngp) ; 
comp.  §  69.  »i  and  §  66.  ^  and  ^.  The  mfinitives  of  verbs  1"D  are,  however,  also 
fotmd  in  the  form  tiy^^  TTO^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  same  origin  also  are  H^^  congrtga- 
turn  (from  "lyj),  nyj?  counsel  (from  J'JJ),  njB^  jiJftf/  (from  fB^),  f^»j/r.  HTJ,  WB^, 
while  in  the  consir.  forms  HJJ  «c/^fl/,  Gen.  3,  19  (from  PT  iojlcw)^  and  JTlftV 
excrement,  Ezek.  4,  la,  the  Sere  has  remained  firm. 

/  From  a  stem  ^^  (cf.  C^3  /^  ^^  ashamed)  is  JlSfS  shame,  with  Ji<^  ^RB^ . 
From  a  stem  lY'^  (H^'Ji  comp.,  however,  Barth,  ZDMG,  1887,  P-  ^7f  "^^^ 
assumes  a  stem  TP)  the  mascnline  y\  appears  to  have  been  formed  after  the 
rejection  of  the  final  Yddh,  and  afterwards  the  feminine  TyT\  door;  in  ihe  plural 
n^^^  I  consir.  rrinT^f  the  n  of  the  termination  is,  however,  retained  (see  above, 
letter  d,  T\STV*^T\).  In  a  similar  way  T)l^  trough  has  arisen  (from  H^t?),  of 
which  the  masc.  most  have  been  pb^ «  ^{7 ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fiur.  constr. 
n^n^C^  Gen.  30,  38  (again  retaining  the  feminine  T)  as  an  apparent  radical)  can 
only  be  derived  from  a  kindred  form  (Dp^  or  HpC^. 

g  2.  Paradigm  II :  ground-form  qdilUdl,  See.,  comp.  S  94.  ^>  Paradigm  II,  a  and  i. 
Analc^ons  to  the  mascnline  forms  like  JtSO,  plur.  D^JOp,  we  find  tXSO^  parva, 
&c — The  constr.  forms,  like  Hg^V  (jidh^qdth),  are  distinguished  by  the  S^wd 
medium  (§  10.  d)  from  the  segholate  forms,  like  nta|)  (kibh-sHth).  Consequently 
the  constr.  st.  113^3  Gen.  38,  4  and  elsewhere  (from  n^DB  blessing) ^  and  TPnX\ 
I  Sam.  14,  15  and  elsewhere  (from  TXT\T\  a  trembling,  are  abnormaL — Under 
the  influence  of  a  guttural  (see  Paradigm  b)  the  original  d  is  retained  in  the  first 
syllable  in  the  constr.  st.  (comp.  also  HD'TM  earth,  HDnVt) ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
modified  to  S^ghdl,  e.g.  njjg  wagon,  ^^jy.     Frequently  from  an  absol.  st. 

in  n this  constr.  is  formed  with  the  termination  T\,  e.  g.  tTMS^l  crown,  constr. 

JTjfiy  (from  in*50y) ;  along  with  TVXiJf  assembly,  fl^ltg  is  found  usually,  even 
in  the  absol.  st.;  HDS^  (from  Dl^  levir)  before  suffixes  is  pointed  as  in 
^ritD5!»  and  thus  completely  agrees  with  H^DS  (Paradigm  I,  e).  From  a  stem 
r^  (f9K)  is  formed  fltDK  truth  (from  *dmant,  and  this  no  doubt  for  an  original 
^dmint,  §  60.  c)  before  suffixes  ^J^ID^t  &c 

h       From  the  masc.  form  TD^  ^d^ll)  are  formed,  according  to  rule,  rO^d  vkUI, 
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npSd  corpse t  constr.  n^33 ;  n^2l  caitle^  constr.  n&n3  (for  npild).  More  fre- 
quently, however,  the  e  of  the  second  syllable  is  retained  before  the  termination 
aih  of  the  constr.  st. ;  thus  from  np33  once  ^HT^^  Is.  a6,  19,  and  always  rD*)3 
pooly  fi^l  prey^  Dl!^  unclean,  ^J^S^  A^A  !«•  i,  ai  (with  /  compaginis,  see 
(  90.  /),  ^n'V)p  Job  16, 13 ;  ^nSt^  I  Sam.  i,  a;  and  elsewhere  (with  syncope  of 
the  «,  Ijr^^  I  Sam.  i,  17)  also'^n^  Job  6,  8. 

As  dual  we  find  D^DT  sides  (comp.  \T\y\l  Gen.  49, 1 3,  from  the  obsolete  n3^^ ,    i 
feminine  of  ^^) ;  the  constr.  st.  ^HST  is  perhaps  to  be  referred  to  a  segholate 
form  (nsrv,  comp.  1p^  as  constr.  st.  of  1p^),  miless  the  closed  syllable  be  due 
to  the  analogy  of  HS^ll  and  JT?*?n  (letter  ^). 

In  the  forms  with  simple  T\  feminine  the  ground-form  q&ttlt  is  developed  (5  69.  c)  k 
to  ftalt,  and  this  again  regularly  to  ll^tD^.  Thus  the  feminine  of  *^3n  companion 
is  nnan,  of  nnj  fem.  nil  J  besides  iTjnj.— Of  V^;  stems  the  segholate  forms 
nnj  r^/  and  T\Tfff  pit  (from  W,  n%^  belong  to  this  class;  Bottcher  {Gram.  i. 
411)  rightly  distinguished  the  latter  from  HW  corruption  (stem  W&)'t  in  the 
same  way  also  nnj  fw/  is  distinct  from  TinS  a  lighting  down  (stem  HH^). 

The  feminines  of  the  form  qdtll  from  stems  X^,  as  nTlD  mortua,  ITK^  fem.  / 
witness  (from  rM3,  *19)»  have  likewise  an  unchangeable  vowel  in  the  first  syllable. 
Comp.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forms  from  ^'^D  stems  menti<med  above,  letter  e, 
such  as  T\y^  sleep,  constr.  st  T\^^ ;  moreover,  HDn  anger,  constr.  st  Jipn  (but 
TMDtf  a  leathern  bottle,'m pause HDH  Gen.  31,  15,  constr,  st,  Wj  Jipn  Gen.  ai,  14, 
perhaps  from  a  stem  ntDH). 

The  feminines  of  the  form  qdtHl,  like  Hj^V  (masc.  ^bV),  maintain  the  original  Pt 
a  by  sharpening  the  following  consonant  (comp.  §  93.  kk) ;  on  the  other  hand,  by 
appending  the  fem.  fl,  segholate  forms  arise,  like  H^TO,  before  suff.  DTI^TU  &c. 
Dual  D^5?^  (placed  under  Paradigm  III,  c);  comp.,  however,  ^^1^13  Lam.  3,  7. 

A  few  feminines  from  lYO  stems  (Paradigm  11,  c)  are  found  with  the  ending  dth,  n 
due  to  the  rejection  of  the  final  Waw  or  Yddh  and  contraction  of  the  preceding  df 
with  the  d  of  the  termkation  dth;  thus  X\SO  portion  (for  mdndydth  or  mdndzvdth), 
ntp  end,  plur.  rt^JD  (constr.  st.  Neh.  la,  47.  13,  10)  and  rtUJtD  (Neh.  la,  44) ; 
rty^  Ex.  38,  5 ;  comp.  37,  8  and  39,  4  A^M. ;  on  n*K8  valleys,  see  $  93.  «^. — 
rrtM  ^if»  (stem  rHK)  is  obscured  from  flK,  and  this  is  contracted  from  'dydth  ^ 
*dwdydth;  plur.  nfnk>  with  double  feminine  ending;  comp.  above,  letter /and 
§  87.  >t.— The  retention  of  the  <l  in  the  first  syllable  in  'HTK,  &c,  Gen.  34,  41 
and  elsewhere,  is  abnormal. 

3.  Paradigm  III,  comp.  the  various  forms  in  §  94.  </  and  /-A.  The  dual  O 
D^nbfn  two  wails.  Is.  a  a,  11  and  elsewhere,  taken  directly  from  the  plur.  TMX\, 
for  D^ntdfn,  is  abnormal  (comp.  §  87.  s,  and  the  proper  name  D^nVia  Jos.  15,  36). 
— ^Among  the  forms  resembling  participles  Qal  of  verbs  ^^,  such  as  HHT  (masc. 
IT  from  Mr,  hence  with  unchangeable  S),  must  be  reckoned  also  HDS  high  place 
(from  D%3)  ^,  which  has  for  its  constr.  st,  plur.  the  pleonastic  form  ^DH ,  or  written 

[1  This  etymology  is  extremely  doubtful.— G.W.  C] 
V  2 
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defectively  ^TTbS  (see  §  87.  s) ;  for  this  the  Masora  everywhere  requires  ^TipS , 
which  18  to  be  read  bdmf^thi  (not  bdwPthi)^  with  an  anomalous  shortening  of  the 
^  to •  with  suffixes  on  the  contrary  ^rfoa,  &c. 

In  a  wider  sense  the  feminines  of  the  form  7^  {%  84^,  letter  e)  belong  to  this 
class,  in  so  far  as  they  shorten  the  A  of  the  second  syllable  before  the  termination  H, 
e.g.  nppl  infUanmation  (from  dtUldqt),  with  snff.  Iplp'JJ  Ezek.  16,  5a;  n^fo 
signets  also  fem.  of  the  forms  ^^  and  htSf>  ($  84  b,  letters  ^  and  ^,  as  rf^foUy 
(for  Uvnvdlf),  and  of  all  the  forms  which  have  a  changeable  vowel  in  the  second 
syllable,  and  are  formed  with  the  prefix  D  (§  85.  g-k\  e.g.  rDJDD  kingdom^ 
constr,  always  TO^IOO ;  rnD|D  (not  used  in  the  sing.)  pruning-hook,  plur.  TIVtDJD; 
ITTSto  reward^  with  suff.  ^rilSto ;  comp.  also  the  examples  given  in 
§  85.  g  and  /,  as  DlTto  birth  (from  }ff'7y  on  the  other  hand,  HHSSriD  outgoing) ^ 
mbli^  generation,  ropin  abomination,  constr.  fD^fa^ ,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  plnml  of  these  forms  is  'to  be  traced  to  a  secondary  form, 
e.g.  niSl*  a  letter,  plur.  rt^UC  (as  if  from  rna{<);  also  rtpil^  which  is  merely 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  plur.  fem.  of  participles  ^tf/,  b  to  be  referred 
to  a  sing.  VlOfi* .  Comp.,  moreover,  HBhTO  ploughshare,  plur.  rtcnno  (as  if 
from  nchno)  ^ ;  on  the  other  hand,  n^lTlb  capitals  (of  columns),  and  nfroin 
reproofs,  are  the  regular  plurals  of  H'jnb  and  nrO^IH. 

In  rorb  coat  the  original  H  of  the  first  syllable  is  maintained  by  the  sharpening 
of  the  following  consonant  (comp.  Arab.  qOtUn),  with  suff.  '^rora,  the  constr.  st,, 
however,  is  T\^n3  (as  also  in  the  absol.  st.  in  Ex.  38,  39);  plur.  ntira,  constr, 
n<3n3.— The  form  vf^l^  given  m  Paradigm  III,  ^  is  a  PatpHl-ioTm  of  tiie  stem  S^ , 
comp.  nj^nij  §  84^,  letter/. 

4.  To  the.  fourth  class*  for  which  no  Paradigm  is  required,  belong  all  the 
numerous  forms  which  in  classical  Hebrew  hgy^  iin<^h^n£<>fthl^  vowels  throngjuu^, 
the  originally  short  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  having  become  vocal  S^wd,  owing 
to  the  tone  being  thrown  forward.  Of  the  forms  mentioned  in  §§84  and  85  those 
from  yy^  stems  especially  belong  to  this  class,  as  n?JtD  scroll,  npiW  praise,  n?DR 
prayer  (§  85.  j  and  q),  as  well  as  the  feminines  of  the  participle  HipKtl  of  verbs  yp, 
e.  g.  rn'^MD  enlightening  (from  T{<D),  and  generally  the  feminines  of  V^  stems 
which  are  compounded  with  the  preformative  D,  as  nrAMD  rest  (from  rri^), 
see  §  85.  /;  from  Tf^  stems  perhaps  also  TO)^  conduit  {constr,  st,  n^^  Is.  7,  3 
and  elsewhere)  and  ntfpri  travail.  Thus  all  these  forms  coincide  externally  with 
those  which  already,  as  masculines,  have  unchangeable  vowels  throughout  (see 
the  list  of  them  in  $  93.  urw), 

5.  The  feminine  ending  n^__,  (apart  from  rKO-forms  like  MS,  §  94./)  arises 
from  the  addition  of  the  feminine  H  to  the  ending  ^._. ,  which  is  employed  to  form 

^  n^jint^  Astarte  (plur.  Tfr^^f&f)^  which  was  formerly  included  among  these 
examples,  is  most  probably  due  to  an  intentional  alteration  of  the  original  fl'jn^, 
like  !|^  Lev.  18,  21,  &c.  (for  1)^),  with  Uie  vowels  of  flB^  shame,  the  latter  word 
having  been  substituted  in  reading  for  the  name  of  the  goddess. 
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adjectives,  &c.,  see  §  S6.d,  A,  and  k.  The  ending  T\\,  mentioned  in  the  same 
place,  is  attached,  in  segholate  forms,  sometimes  to  the  ground-form,  as  DV^E^ 
Job  I  a,  5,  sometimes  to  forms  with  a  half-closed  syllable,  as  fADpO ;  from  SV^b 
stems  we  find  forms  sometimes  like  nO^  captivity ^  sometimes  like  n^3  weepings 
Tihl  exile,  H^H  vision ;  the  latter  retain  the  d  of  the  first  syllable  even  in  the 
consfr,  St.  and  before  suffixes.  From  a  g^ti-form  is  formed  nVT33  difficulty ; 
from  a  q&til-lovai  DVl^d  &c. 

In  the  plural  of  these  forms  different  methods  of  treatment  may  be  distingnished. 
In  some  cases  the  whole  ending  T\\  is  retained,  as  if  belonging  to  the  stem  (comp. 
above,  letter  /),  e.g.  ?pn^^^9  from  H^p^,  in  others  this  ending  is  resolved,  as 
in  n)^3!>P  Dan.  8,  32  (no  doubt  for  mUt^khuwwdtk)^  as  well  as  in  TfHV  *eMw6th^ 
from  nVip  testimony^  but  only  in  connexion  with  suffixes,  ^^Jm*iy  Ps.  119,  14, 
Aajl^n^nj!!  Ki.  3,  3,&c. 


§  96..  Nouns  of  Peculiar  Formation, 

In  the  following  Paradigms  ^  pp.  294  to  296,  a  number  of  frequently 
used  nouns  are  arranged,  whose  flexion  presents  more  or  less  striking 
peculiarities.  These  peculiarities,  however,  are  almost  always  subor- 
dinate to  the  usual  phonetic  laws,  and  the  usual  designation  of  the 
nouns  as  irregular  is,  therefore,  not  justified,  when  once  the  ground- 
forms  are  properly  recognized  on  which  the  present  forms  are 
based. 

^  The  only  omissions  from  these  Paradigms  are  ^tHK,  DH  and  rttDTI  (on  which 
see  the  remarks),  and  all  the  forms  which  are  not  found  in. the  Old  Testament 
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» 
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[§96. 


„     construct  T\\M  "HK 

„     with  suff,  0/ 1  sing,    ''rib|!|   ^Die, /<jttj^  ^HK 


2  m^r. 
2 /em. 

3  moxr. 
3/«ii. 

2  /»afr. 


Tni« 


I'niK 


zmasc.    (DsrnbK)  DTdii 
3/rt«. 


rrns 


Rkmakks. 


rtw 

thH 

n^ 

(sister) 

{man) 

(woman) 

T\Sfl^ 

B^K 

r^ 

"nhtj 

>^i^ 

s|rtn« 

V}^ 

!|rtn|< 

^^ 

WW 

SZhH 

taf>K 

;:»r»h|5 

H^K 

«nhK 

l^m 

DTlhM 


0^ 

T  T-: 
T  V  T-: 


^?^ 


Drpeo 


3M  father;  the  r^ffx/r.  ^3M,  like  ^HK  and  ^33  (whidi  occorg  once),  may  perhaps 
be  reckoned  amon^  the  remains  ot  an  earlier  linguistic  period,  discassed  in  $  90.  il 
Howeyer,  3|jt  also  occurs  in  compound  proper  names,  e.g.  DvKb|(t,  beside 
DvV^3M,  &c;  also  Gen.  17,  4  sq.  {toTTSK  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
name  DnpjMC.     On  the  plur.  rtSK  sec  %  87. /. 

ru(t  brother.  The  plur.  absoL  D^H^jt  has  Dagei  forte  implicUum  ($  22.  c)\  VH^ 
stands  for  Vi^?  according  to  the  phonetic  law  stated  in  $  27.  ^»  and  so  also  ^HM  in 
pause  for  ^n|fl.  The  sharpening  of  the  H  merely  serves  to  keep  the  preceding 
Paihali  short,  as  in  D^^i  &c.  ($  93.*^). 

inK  ojw  (for  IfJIJt,  likewise  with  Dage}  forte  impUcitum^  $  aa.  f,  comp.  $  17.  ^), 
coHstr,  and  otherwise  in  close  connexion, in|jt  (Gen.  48,  aa.  a  Sam.  17,  aa.  Is.  a7,  la. 
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rtnw 
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D'b 
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'"3 
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'nhoK 
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^nia 
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^na 
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VJ3 

v^ba 

VDJ 

I'^l 
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n*33 
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rpnba 

< 

7^? 

-  ir 

^33 

\D^nba 

u^d; 

v^ 

oa^nhos 

DfM 

0??.? 
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V  - 1  : 

^m 

Q?'S 

orrra 

o-ra? 

Dn»rt3 

V    -II 

DiW 

0.7^ 

lyn-jos 

mi 

fira? 

Zech.  II,  7;  and  especially  before  fp  [D]  Gen.  3,  22.  Ex.  30, 14.  Num.  16,  15. 
Jud.  17,  5.  I  Sam.  9,  3.  £zek.  18,  10) ;  fem,  nnK  una  (for  rnn|C,  according  to 
§  19.  </),  in  pause  HPIK.  Once  *Tn  masc  (by  aphaeresis,  §  19.  A),  Ezek.  33,  30, 
as  in  Aramaic ;  plnr.  D^TTIK  some,  but  also  iidem, 

rfrW  sister,  from  '^djidwdt  or  ^dhdydt,  with  elision  of  the  ^  or  ^,  and  the  4,  which 
has  arisen  from  dd,  obscured  to  6.  In  Num.  6,  7  inhg  stands  for  WW  (with 
/>fl^l  ./^/^  implicitum  in  the  H).  The  plur.  absol.  (rrt''nK)  does  not  happen  to 
occur.  In  Ezek.  16,  52  ?ini^ni<  occurs  (for  ^jTl^nK).  In  the  forms  ^n^fW 
Jos.  2,  13  KUh,,  ?|Tl^rW  Ezek.  16,  51.  55.  61  (to  be  read  also  in  Terse  45  for 
Hfn^nK,  which  has  been  erroneously  assimilated  to  the  singular  occurring  in 
w.  48.  49.  56),  and  DD^rtnK  Hos.  2,  3  (for  which,  however,  read  DDH^HK)  the 
third  radical  has  been  entirely  lost. 
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DW 

„    construct 
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„     2  masc. 
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^ve 

^ 

i^fn 

rov 
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fji? 

jTB'trj 
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«»0»D 
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M^ 
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»     3/«w- 
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K^K  m^m,  according  to  the  common  opinion  either  incorrectly  lengthened  for  K^ 
(from  *fXJf,  with  assimilation  of  the  NUm  of  the  gronnd-form  *ini  from  the  stem 
ISbM,  which  again  has  been  attenuated  frx>m  *ai»l),  or  softened  directly  frx>m  'tMf. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  a  separate  stem  (B^M  to  be  strongt)  is  to  be  assumed 
for  the  singular  ^ ;  consequently  the  stem  t^JM  to  be  sociable,  would  be  connected 
only  with  the  plur.  D^K  (D^^  ^  found  only  in  Is.  55, 3.  Ps.  141, 4.  Prov.  8, 4). 

HDK  slave,  handmaid;  with  the  plur.  TlVl^,  with  consonantal  H,  comp.  in 
Aram.  )rQK  fathers,  and  similarly  in  Phoen.  T\%\T\  from  Tw^ ,  also  Arab.  *abakdt 

'  So  already  Gesenius  in  his  Thes.  linguae  Hebr.  i.  83  sq.,  and  recently  again 
Friedr.  Delitzsch,  ProUgg,,  p.  160  sqq.,  Praetorius  in  Kuhn's  Orient.  L.  B,,  1884, 
p.  196;  Konig,  Lehrgeb,  ii.  38;  while  Noldeke  {ZDMG.  1886,  p.  739  sqq.)* 
against  Delitssch,  would  connect  both  C^K  and  D^J  with  the  stem  VOK. 
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(£Either8),  ^ummah&t  (mothers),  with  an  artificial  expansion  into  a  triliteral 
stem. 

n^N  woman,  probably  for  iV^tfi ;  ?  from  ^Jtjl  fo  be  weak  ( «=  Arabic  ^dn&Ut), 
and  therefore  distinct  from  t^^K  to  be  sociable  (see  above,  on  (^K)*  ^  ^^  Lagarde, 
Uebersichtt  p.  68 ;  Konig,  Lehrgeb.  ii.  159  sq.  The  form  TH^  (for  *i3f/,  with  n  fem. 
from  'fJJF,  after  rejection  of  the  doubling  and  lengthening  of  the  t  to  e,  comp. 
nC^n  as  consir,  st,  of  nf^^DH  ^ve)  occurs  in  Deut.  ai,  11.  i  Sam.  a8,  7.  Ps. 
58,  9,  even  in  absoL  st.  [cC,  however,  below,  %  130.4,5]. —  In  Ps.  138,  3  ^i^lB'^ 
is  found  for  ^^M.  Instead  of  the  plur.  D^^  (by  aphaeresis  from  D^K  ? 
according  to  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  from  another  distinct  stem,  Hfi^^),  we  find  in 
Ezek.  33,  44  nfe^  *. 

Jl^a  house^  plur.  D^nS   (only  in  Deut.  6,  11.   1  Chron.  28,  11   D^fQ  without 

Metheg),  pronounced  bdttm.    The  explanation  of  the  DageS  in  the  T\  is  still 

a  matter  of  dispute.    According  to  Jewish  tradition  (comp.  Delitzsch,  /esaia,  ed.  3, 

p.  79),  the  Dagei  forte  (after  firm  Metheg;  comp.  %  16./.  f)  serves  merely  to 

distinguish  Jhis  word  from  D^HB  passing  the  night  (Jnirf.  Qal  of  H^a) ;  the  Syrian 

bdtttn,  howeyerijhows  that  the  Dag^  is  orijg^inalj  and  belongs  to  the  character 

of  the  form.    According  to  Wright,  Comparative  Grammar,  p.  88,  D^HS  is  simply 

<  <  *  '"^ 

contracted  from  bai-ttm  (as  }K  from  [^Ht^  DJ*y  from  D^3^y,&c.),  and  the  DageS, 

therefore,  is  lene;  Konig,  Lehrgeb,  ii.  56,  proposes  the  name  Dc^^  forte  ortho- 

consonanticum  I  Philippi,  ZDMG,  xlix.  p.  206,  assumes  for  the  plural  a  stem 

distinct  from  that  of  the  singular.    The  incorrectness  of  the  formerly  common 

pronunciation  botttm  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  Babylonian  punctuation  (see  %  8.  d, 

note  2),  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  A, 

J5  son  (Gen.  30^  19  ^B^JS),  constr,  usually  "[a  (also  with  a  conjunctive  accent 
as  an  equivalent  for  Maqqeph,  Gen.  17, 17.  Is.  8, 2,  and  elsewhere,  i  Chron.  9,  21 ; 
even  with  smaller  disjunctives,  especially  in  the  combination  }atp,  Ex.  30,  14. 
Lev.  27,  3,  and  elsewhere  ["}aip  only  afler  Dfe|n  and  before  fi^lh,  also  in  Is.  51, 12; 
see  Stradc  on  Ex.  30,  14]),  rarely  "JB  (Deut  25,  2.  Jon.  4,  10  twice,  Prov.  30,  i, 
and  so  always  in  the  combination  i^*|21>  and  in  the  proper  names  }^^3a  [but 
^j^'rja  Benjamite']  and  MPJ^?  Prov.  30,  i),  once  *ja  (comp.  $  90.  /)  Gen.*  49, 1 1, 
and  ba  ($  90.  If)  Num.  23,  18.  24,  3.  15. —  In  Gen.  49,  22  fa,  for  which  "pi 
ought  to  be  read,  is  intended  by  the  Masora  for  the  absol.  St.,  not  the  constr, 

na  daughter  (from  bant^  and  this  again,  according  to  the  law  stated  in  §  69.  c, 
for  bita,  fem.  of  ja),  with  suff.  ''m  for  ^r«a.  Plur.  nto,  from  the  sing.  Hja, 
cbm"p.~b^3a  sons,  ' 

on  husband* s  father,  only  with  suff.  ?I^n,  n^DH  ;  and  Hton  husband* s  mother, 
only  with  suff.  TjrrtDn,  PITlten.    Comp.  3K/nK  and  TiSm, 

DV  day  (Arab,  yauni),  dual  D^^^ ;  the  plur.  D^^  is  probably  from  a  different 
sing.  (DJ  ydnC)  ',  constr.  ^  and  (poetically)  fjte^,  Dent.  32,  7.  Ps.  90,  15. 

*  Friedr.  Delitzsch  (in  the  Babylonian  glosses  to  Baer's  text  of  Ezekiel,  p.  xi) 
on  Ezek.  23,  44,  renuu-ks  that  the  Assyro-Baby Ionian  forms  from  aStatu  (woman), 
the  plur.  aiWi  corresponding,  therefore,  to  T)W^9  not  to  the  ordinary  plur.  D^3. 

'  The  supposition  (put  forward  also  in  earlier  editions  of  this  Grammar)  that 
the  plur.  D^  arose  from  D^^  through  elision  of  the  1,  is  invalidated  by  the  fact 
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"TS  vessel^  in  pause  *73  (with  suff.  ^p3  Dent.  23,  25)  from  np3  ^  contain^ 
plur.  D''p3  (as  if  from  73,  nj3;  according  to  Konig,  ii.  63,  simply  shortened 
from  kilytni), 

tra  water ;  comp.  on  the  plur.  %  88.</. 

"^T?  rtify.  The  plur.  D^^  is  scarcely  syncopated  from  D^JJ  1  as  it  is  pointed 
in  Jud.  10, 4  (no  doubt  erroneously,  in  imitation  of  the  preceding  D^ljg  ass  colts'), 
but  from  a  kindred  sing,  ny,  which  still  occurs  in  proper  names. 

nB  mouth  J  constr,  st.  >fi  (for  original  ^a  ■■  HB?).  Its  origin  is  still  disputed. 
According  to  Gesenius  and  Konig  (ii.  103),  Hd  stands  for  ntCfi  (ground-form 
pi'aj^)  frt>m  t\HB  to  breathef  to  blow;  according  to  Olshausen,  for  ^B,  from  a  stem 
rPB  or  rUB.  But  parallel  with  the  Hebrew  JIB  are  Assyr.  pH,  Arab.  f&,  fam, 
famm,  fumm,  BibL  Aram.  QB^  ^B,  ^V*  P^^h  p^nta,  so  that  Earth,  ZDMG, 
xli.  p.  634,  assumes  two  forms  of  development  from  the  same  stem  0OB)>  ▼**•  f^ 
tSL^fw.  '•B  my  mouthy  from  //-^;  for  DH^B  we  find  in  Ps.  17, 10.  58,  7.  59, 13 
\ti%*  The  supposed  plur.  D^B  i  Sam.  13,  21  is  generally  explained  as  a  con- 
traction from  D^y  but  the  text  is  altogether  corrupt.  The  plur.  H^,  for  the 
edges  of  a  sword,  occurs  in  Prov.  5, 4 ;  reduplicated  H^^^B  Is.  41, 15.  Ps.  149, 6. 

J5^  A^flw/ (obscured  from  B^  ■=  rS1i)\  plur.  D^0n  (for  D^^^,  %  23.  f); 
Vrth  only  in  Is.  15,  2. 

nfe^  a  head  of  small  cattle  {sheep  or  goat),  constr,  st.  Tip,  with  soff.  XtSJ^ 
I  Sam.  14,  34  and  \*^  Deut.  22,  i,  according  to  Konig,  ii.  131,  frrom  a  ground- 
form  si^c^,  but  according  to  De  Lagarde,  Uehersicht,  81  sq.,  from  a  stem  HS^ 
(nfcf  B  say  -»  wtsay). 

O^  name,  constr,  generally  DB^  (only  six  times  "DB^) ;  comp.  \SL, 

tiisff  f^^oven  (S  88.  d). 

/  i 

§  97.  Numerals,    (a)  Cardinal  Numbers.  /         / 

/' 
!•  The  cardinal  numbers  from  2^  to  10^  in  Hebrew,  are  substantives 

with  an  abstract  mesming,  like  trtas,  decas,  jrcvroff,  and  were,  therefore, 

priginaUx jattached  jn  the  r^^r/rw/^/.  to  the  word  numbered,  e.g. 

D^13  TwTIf  trias  filiorum.      However,  the  appositional^  construction 

of  the  numerals  was  likewise  in  iise^  side  by  side  with  this,  at  an 

early  date,  e.  g.  D^ja  ^Y^^*  irias^  sc.  filii,  and  from  the  latter  was 

developed  the  use  of  the  abstract  numerals  as  adjectives  (placed  after 

their  noun),  see  §  1 34.  c  (ip§  unus^  fem.  npu  una^  see  §  96,  show  even 

that  the  a  becomes  yocal  !^w&  in  the  constr,  st.  The  view  that  D^^  is  merely  an 
incorrect  obscuring  of  D^,  and  therefore  distinct  from  the  Arab.  ^a»w,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  invariable  spelling  D^\  &c.,  notwithstanding  the  spelling  D^^ 
(-D^^?)  in  the  SUoam  inscription,  line  3  (cf.  %  7-/).  and  D^^  Hot.  6,  2. 
Cf.  also  the  note  on  %  100.  g. 
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by  their  form  that  they  are  adjectives,  although  even  in  this  case 
combinations  like  O^nn  inH  untis  e  monlibus  are  possible).  The 
consequence  of  the  appositional,  and  finally  adjectival,  construction 
was,  that  for  numerals  connected  with  feminine  nouns  a  special 
(and,  with  the  exception  of  D^?^,  a  shorter)  form  came  to  be  used, 
whilst  the  original  forms,  with  the  abstract  feminine  ending,  were 
used  in  connexion  with  masculine  nouns.  Hence,  with  the  numerals 
from  3  to  10,  it  comes  to  appear  as  if  the  masculine  form  of  the 
numeral  were  connected  with  the  feminine  substantive,  and  the 
feminine  with  the  masculine  substantive.  For  the  expression  of 
duality,  dual  forms  are  naturally  used,  with  the  usual  distinction 
of  gender.    Accordmgly,  the  numerals  from  i  to  10  are  as  follows: 


With  the  I 

tasculine. 

With  the  Feminine. 

Absol. 

Conslr. 

Absol. 

C<mstr. 

I. 

niTK 

ins 

"DS 

nnM 

3. 

D,3e» 

>lf 

I  Q<nj> 

.v^ 

3- 

n?»V 

re6V 

B^B» 

t5>if 

4- 

nva-jU 

mf 

»a"!l« 

w^ 

6- 

nfton 

n?^ 

B'Dn 

e^ 

6. 

njp^ 

m 

eV 

7-- 

nV3B> 

nj?B> 

y^ 

^ 

8. 

vp^ 

rob?' 

m 

9- 

n^e^B 

ny^ 

y^ 

jrefn 

10. 

rnb^ 

""3^ 

tt 

•¥i 

^ 


'  Shortened  from  D^HJB^,  which  would  be  the  regular  feminine  form  of  D^^. 
Nevertheless,  the  Dagei  in  D^RB^,  &c  (even  after  }tD ;  D^riBto  Jon.  4,  11 ;  comp., 
however,  ^HSto  Jnd.  16,  a  8)  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a  Dagei  forte  arising 
from  assimilation  of  the  Niln,  for  in  that  case  the  word  conld  only  be  D^rit^  (comp. 
Arab,  (fnidni).  It  is  rather  to  be  read  Udytm,  iti  (with  Dagei  lene\  comp. 
d^n^K,  representing  the  later  Palestinian  pronunciation  (Philippi,  ZDMG,  zlix. 
p.  206),  and  Arab.  *ilniUani  (with  a  kind  of  prosthetic  K  ;  comp.  §  19.  m),  as 
a  further  feminine  form  of  Hindni^  duo, —  Philippi  gives  a  very  thorough  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  his  article,  'Das  iSahlwort  Zwd  im  semitischen'  {ZDMG, 
zxxii.  p.  21  sqq.),  according  to  which  the  original  form  was  ttny^  which,  how* 
ever,  even  in  the  primitive  language,  was  shortened  to  tin.  In  his  opinion, 
D^fi^  goes  back  to  the  dual  form  ^natmd,  D^A^  to  ttnataimd,  tintaimd,  so  that 
in  that  case  D^^^i  which  in  the  Babylonian  Codex  of  916  has  been  almost  always 
substitated  by  a  later  hand  for  D>9^>  would  be  the  more  original  and  correct  form. 
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On  the  coimecti've  fonns  JDC^,  V^^  comp.  th«  analogous  forms  in  §  93.  k. 
The  other  Semitic  languages  also  exhibit  the  same  peculiaritj  in  the  external 
differentiation  of  the  namerals  from  5  to  10  as  r^ards  gender.  The  foil  form 
of  the  numeral  abstracts  is  only  rarely  found  in  connexion  with  feminine  noons ', 
e.g.  D^  ne^  Gen.  7,  13.  i  Sam.  10,  3.  Job  i,  4.  Eiek.  7,  2  Kuh.;  probably 
also  Jos.  17,  iiy  where  we  should  read  with  Dillmann  JI^H  ^.  In  apposition, 
Zech.  3,  9.  4,  2,  comp.  Jer.  36,  23.  Conversely  in  Gen.  38,  24  D^?hn  BvB^  (but 
in  the  Samaritan  TWTff\ — For  iiyil^  seven,  there  occnrs  in  Job  42, 13  the 
strange  form  rUSIt^>  according  to  Ewald  an  old  feminine  substantive  (comp.  the 
German  ein  Sutbend,  a  set  of  seven),  bat  more  probably  a  scribal  error. 

2.  The  numerals  from  11  to  19  are  formed  by  placing  the  units, 
without  the  copula,  before  the  number  ten  (in  the  fonn">fc^  masc., 
n*^^  fem.),  but  without  the  two  words  being  joined  into  one. 
However,  owing  to  their  rapid  pronunciation  in  one  breath,  the 
units  almost  invariably  appear  in  the  form  of  the  construct  st.  (without 
pretonic  vowels) ;  comp.,  in  the  following  table,  ^01?  and  nngi  in  the 
numeral  11,  and  the  units  in  the  feminine  numerals  from  13  upwards. 
The  proper  connective  forms,  however,  of  the  masculine  abstracts, 
like  nc^,  &c.,  are  not  admitted  in  combination  with  ">fc^,  since  the 
units  are  merely  in  apposition,  and  not  in  a  genitive  relation.  Also 
*2f^  and  ^5^,  in  the  number  i  a,  are  only  apparently  in  the  construct  st., 
although  formed  in  the  same  way  (by  contraction  of  the  ay,  and  the 
loss  through  phonetic  decay  of  the  D  of  D^,  ^)^)y  and  for  the  same 
reason,  viz.  their  close  connexion  with  the  following  noun.  In  O*^ 
and  0^^  the  language  has  contented  itself  with  the  contraction  of 
the  ay  (without  rejecting  the  D),  unless  both  forms  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Masoretic  Q^ri  perpetuum  (§  17),  viz.  ^Jf^,  *5l^,  for  0^,  ^^^ 
as  really  intended  by  the  K^thibh. 

Accordingly  the  numbers  from  1 1  upwards  are — 

Masculine.  Feminine, 

'  In  the  vulgar  dialects  of  Arabic,  and  in  Ethiopic,  the  feminine  form  of  the 
nmneral  is  by  far  the  more  common.  This  form  appears  also  in  Hebrew,  when 
the  namber  is  regarded  in  the  abstract,  as  in  the  moltiplicatives  (see  %  97.  k). 

'  ^ri^»  which  remained  for  a  long  time  unexplained,  was  recognized  (first  by 
J.  Oppert)  in  the  Ass3To-Babylonian  inscriptions  in  the  form  Utin  or  iitin;  comp. 
Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Assyrischi  GrammaHh^  p.  203,  and  P.  Haupt,  in  the  American 
Journal  rfPhilolcgy,  viii.  269.    Accordingly,  *1^  "^^S/f^  ^  ^  compound,  like  the 
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Masculine.  Feminine. 

13.  ">fe^  nc^^^  nib^  B^ 

&c.,  on  the  analogy  of  the  last.  These  numerals  regularly  have  only 
the  above  form.     In  regard  to  their  syntax,  comp.  §  13 4. /I 

Very  rarely  the  units  appear  in  the  maac.  in  the  constr.  st.^  as  "^to  DS^H 
fiftetHy  Jud.  8,  10.  a  Sam.  19,  18;  "^to  TdCfl^  eighteen^  Jud.  ao,  aj. 

3.  The  tens  from  30  to  90  are  expressed  by  the  plural  forms  f 
of  the  units  (so  that  the  plural  here  always  stands  for  ten  times  the 
unit^  thus,  D^?6f^  30,  D^ja-jR  40,  D^?ton  50,  D>?^  60,  D^2B^  Jo,  ti^P^ 
80,  Q^y^J?  90.  But  /r£;^/K  is  expressed  by  D^lfc^^,  plur.  of  ^%  ten  ^ 
These  numerals  are  all  of  common  gender,  and  do  not  admit  of  the 
amdruct  state. — ^In  compound  numerals,  like  22,  23,  44,  &c.,  the  units 
may  precede  {two  and  twenty  ^  as  in  Arabic  and  English),  e.  g.  Num.  3, 39. 
26, 14.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  reverse  order  is  found  {twenty 
and  twOy  as  in  Syriac,  cf.  French  and  English  twenty-two),  e.g.  ► 
I  Chron.  12,  28.  r8,  5  *.  In  diseases  the  units  and  tens  are  connected 
by  the  copula,^  ordinarily  |,  but  \  before  numerals  with  the  tone  on  the 
penultima,  1  before  -j-,  >  before  S^wd^  see  §  104.  d,  e^  g. 

The  remaining  numerals  are  the  substantives —  g^ 

100  HKD  fem.,  constr.  H^tp. 

<  *  < 

200  p^r^WD  dual  (contracted  from  0^5^;  comp.  §  23.  r). 

Sansk.  ik/idofan,  ^vScxa,  undecim  (analogous  to  the  combination  of  units  and  tens 
in  the  numerals  from  ia-19),  and  is  used  at  the  same  time  in  the  composition  of  the 
feminine  numeral  eleven.  On  the  gradual  substitution  of  'y  ^riB^J  for  'V  *TnWt  and 
^  nn«  see  Giesebrecht  in  ZA  W.  1881,  p.  aa6 ;  ^  iriB^J  occurs  only  in  the 
Priestly  Code,  in  Jer.,  Ezek.,  in  the  prologue  to  Deuteronomy  (i.  3),  and  in 
passages  undoubtedly  post-exilic,  so  that  it  may  very  well  be  a  loan-word  from 
the  Babylonian. 

*  For  the  irregular  plural  forms  D*^fe^,  Q^]???^,  D^JB^W  (from  the  segholates 
"^P,  y?^,  ^^^  ^^  should  expect  D^^feg,  D^?3?^,  D^rtl.  Is  this  very 
unusual  deviation  from  the  common  formation  (see  above,  §  93.  /,  Oy  r)  connected 
with  the  special  meaning  of  these  plurals  ? 

'  According  to  the  conclusions  of  Konig  {De  Criticae  Sacrae  ArgumentOy  p.  61, 
and  Lehrgeb.  ii.  p.  ai5  sqq.),  the  smaller  number  more  commonly  precedes  in 
Ezek.  and  the  Priestly  Code,  but  the  larger  alwajrs  elsewhere.  S.  Hemer  {Syntax 
der  Zaklworter  im  A.  T.,  Lund,  1893,  p.  71  sqq.)  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion 
by  a  full  examination  of  the  statistics;  cf.  also  his  remarks  on  Konig  in 
ZAW.  1896,  L 
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300  niKO  B9^  plur.  (but  in  2  Ki.  II,  4.  9.  10.  15,  KUh,  rt^tj^!?). 
1000  n^«  masc. 
2000  ^^'^  dual. 

3000  O^BtK  TW7^  plur.,  and  so  on  (except  D^?l{  '^'5^  in  2  Sam. 
18,  3.  2  Ki.  24, 14  K'ih,;  elsewhere  always  D^B^I!|  '^Tr?). 
1 0000  naa*]^  in  the  later  Books  HfelT,  ia^,  fcrta^  (properly  multitude ^ 

COmp.  fivpids). 

20000  D^D^T  dual  (see  below,  letter  h);  but  T\\ar\  ^1%?  Neh.  7,  70 

(also  KlST  ^?i^  Neh.  7,  71). 
40000  «te1  P?1«  Neh.  7,  66. 
60000  mtoTTJ^  Ezra  2,  69   (Baer  and  Ginsburg  rtiia'i,   as  in 

Dan.  11,12).    nnn*}  ^DpS  thousands  of  myriads^  Gen.  24, 60. 

!  Rem.  I.  The  dual  form  which  occurs  in  some  of  the  units  has  the  meaning 
of  our  ending  "fold,  e.  g.  D^riy?*)^  fourfold^  2  Sam.  1 2,  6 ;  D^ft^t^  seven/eld. 
Gen.  4,  15.  24.  Is.  30,  26.  Ps.  12,  7.  79,  12  (comp.  $  134.  r).  The  dual  tfjHjjT] 
Ps.  68,  18  (explained  by  ftUt^  ^Dptjt  thousands  of  duplication)  is  not  meant 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  two  myriads  or  twice  the  number  of  myriads^  but 
in  a  multiplicative  sense. —  Besides  the  plural,  which  denotes  the  tens,  there  are 
also  the  plurals  D^*int(  some^  also  iidem^  and  Hf'^b^  decades  (not  decern^ 
Ex.  18,  21.  25. 

2.  The  suffixes  to  numerals  are,  as  with  other  nouns,  properly  genitives,  although 
they  are  translated  in  English  as  nominatives,  e.g.  DS^tK^f^  ^^^^  triad^  i.  e. 
you  three,  Num.  12,  4. 

§  98.   Numerals,    (b)  Ordinal  Numbers,   f   ' 

The  ordinal  numbers  from  2  to  10  are  formed  from  the 
corresponding  cardinals  by  adding  the  termination  "^-r-  ($  86.  ^), 
before  which  another  ^-^  also  is  generally  inserted  between  the 
second  and  third  stem  radicals.  They  are  as  follows:  ^??^  second, 
ns^p^,  ^y»3"j  (like  y?*},  Xn'i,  Q^l,  without  the  prosthetic  K,  which 
appears  in  P?TS,  &c.),  ^?^W  or  ^tpn  (which,  according  to  Strack, 
is  always  to  be  read  for  ^^Jtof}),  ^^V,  ^?f^,  ^?^,  T?^>  n^.  This 
/  in  the  penultima  unquestionably  results  from  the  tendency  to  assimi* 
lation  with  the  /  of  the  ultima,  K5nig,  Lehrgeh,  ii.  225.  The  ordinal 
first  is  expressed  by  jlB^l  (cf.  §  27.  x),  from  BWi  head,  b^inmng, 
with  the  termination  f'  (§  86./").  On  the  use  of  in?  as  an  ordinal 
in  numbering  the  days  of  the  month,  comp.  {  134.//  in  such  cases 
as  Gen.  i,  5.  2,  11,  the  meaning  oi  first  is  derived  solely  from  the 
context 
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The  feminine  forms  have  the  termination  n*-_.,  more  rarely  (and 
only  in  the  case  of  3  and  10)  »^I-r--  They  are  employed  also  to 
express  fractions,  e.  g.  n^DH  fifth  or  fi/ih  part^  H^^  and  ^J^^ 
tenth  part.  Side  by  side  with  these,  in  the  same  sense,  there  are 
also  forms  like  ^^"^  a  thirds  P?*^  and  3^*3  a  quarter^  Kteh  a  fifth  part^ 
and  with  the  afformative  h,  t^^,  (plur.  D^^nfey)  a  tenth  part ;  these 
are  to  be  regarded  as  abstracts,  and  are  denominatives  from  the 
cardinal  numbers.  Comp.  finally  S^^  ^/Sdofwc,  a  week  ;  "^ffe^  a  decade 
(of  days),  and  also  the  tenth  day. 

On  the  expression  of  the  other  relations  of  number,  for  which  the  Hebrew  has 
no  special  forms,  see  the  Syntax,  §  154.  ^  and  r. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  PARTICLES. 

§  00^    General  View. 

\  1.  The  particles,  which  in  general  express  {he  secondary  modi- 
fications of  thought  in  speech,  Ahe  closer  relation  of  words  to  one 
another,  and  the  mulual  connexion  of  sentences,  are  for  the  most 
part  ^UhfiT  WrFQwed  jor  „denyed_. jVom  noun:forms,  sometimes  also 
from  pronouns  and  verbs  (§  30.  .r).  ^Primiiive  particles  (apart  from 
a  few  demonstrative  forms,  see  §  100./)  can  only  be  so  called  in  the 
sense  defined  in  §  81  3q. 

2.  So  far  as  the_„Qrigm  of  the  particles  <»n  be  discovered  with 
certainty,  they  are  either  (i)  borrowed  from  other  parts  of  speech; 
i.  e.  certain  forms  of  the  noun,  pronoun  or  ^erb,  with  more  or  less 
loss  of  their  original  meaning,  have  come  to  be  employed  as  particles; 
comp.  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  e.  g.  the  Latin  certo^  faUo^ 
partim^  verunty  causa,  the  German  siaii,  aasla//^  iv^en,  weg^  and  the 
English  instead,  away;  or  [2\_derived  from  other  parts  of  speech, 
either _(^)_  by  the  addition  of  formative  syllables,  as  DP^^  by  day,  from 
D^*  (comp.,  however,  §  100.^);  orj5Q5t._co.mmonly.((5)  hy  abbreviations 
effected  in  various  ways,  the  extent  of  their  mutilation  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency  of  their  use,  so  that  in  some  cases  (see 
below)  the  original  stem  has  become  wholly  unrecognizable. 

Comp.  in  German  gen,  from  gegen,  Gegend ;  sett,  from  Seiie  ;  weil  (originally 
a  particle  of  time,  like  our  while),  from  Weiie. 

Still  more  violent  abbreviations  occur  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Romance 
languages,  e.  g.  Av6,  ab,  a ;  l£,  ex,  e ;  ad,  Fr.  ^ ;  aut,  Fr.  ou,  ItaL  0 ;  super, 
lXA\,su\ 


^  Even  short  phruses  are  contracted  into  one-  word :  Lat  forsitan,  from 
fors  sit  an,  ^\ov6ri,  di/XaS^,  Fr.  feut-itre,  Eng.  prithee  from  /  pray  thee. —  In 
Chinese  most  of  the  particles  are  verbs  or  noons ;  e.  g.  ik  (to  give),  and  also  the 
sign  of  the  dative ;  \  (to  make  use  of),  hence  to,  for ;  nii  (the  interior),  hence  in. 
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The  greatest  shortening  occurs  in  those  particles  which  have  c 
entirely  lost  the  character  of  an  independent  word,  by  being  reduced 
to  a  single  consonant  with  its  vowel  (generally  short)  or  ^^wd. 
According  to  the  laws  of  syllable  formation  in  Hebrew  (§  a6.  m), 
such  particles_ca,nnot  stand  independently,  but  are  united,  as  prefixes, 
with  the  following  word  (§  loa),  very  much  like  the  prefonnatives 
of  thp  imperfect  (§  47.  a-d). 

The  view  that  thi;  shortening,  of  whole  words  to  single  letters  has  actually  taken  d 
place  in  the  gradual  course  of.  linguistic  development,  is  raadered  highly  probable 
by  the  fact  that  similar  abbreviations  in  later  Hebrew  and  Animaic,  i.  e.  as  the 
development  of  the  original  Semitic  speech  progresses,  become  more  and  more 
striking  and  frequent  Thus  the  Biblical  Aramaic  ^"^  becomes  at  a  later  period  "^l ; 
in  modem  Arabic,  e.g.  Aaila^  (now)  is  from  kalwaqt;  lii  (why?)  from  Wayyt-^iaiin^ 
See.  Comp.  also  the  analogous  cases  mentioned  above  from  the  Western  languages. 
Nevertheless,  the  use  of  the  simplest  particles  belongs  already  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the  earliest  documents  which 
have  come  down  to  ost 

8,  Less  frequently  particles  are  formed  by  composiiim :  as  JVTO  e 
wherefore?  for  JA^JTID  quid  edecius?  {jL  iiaB»v:)  or  quid  cogmhim? 
^p?  (from  /?  and  ^)  besides ;  Tip^^pD  (from  f?,  p,  ^^)  from 
abovey  above. 

More  frequent  is  the  combination  of  two  words  into  one  without  contraction, 

§  100.  Adverbs. 

1.  The  negative  J^jio/^  and  a  few  particles  of  place  and  time,  a 
as  D?^  fhere,  are  of  obscure  origin. 

2.  Forms  of  other  parts  of  speech,  which  are  used  adverbisdly  6 
without  further  change,  are— 

(<»)  SubsUntiyes  w|th  -  prepositions,  e.g.lfeM  (with  might)  very; 
w  alone  (prop,  m  separation^  Fr.  h  part\  with  suflSx  ^"^ip  /  alone; 
T\y^X^  from  within^  within;  cf.  also  in^?  (as  one)  together. 

{b)  Substantives  in  the  accusative  (th^  adverbial  case  of  the  Semites,  c 
§  1 18.  m)y  comp.  T^i'  apxh^f  h<ap*avy  e.g.  IKO  (might)  very^  D&K  (cessation) 
no_mqret  lrt*n  (the  day)  to-day  (comp.  §  126.^),  "T^  (union)  together. 
Several  of  these  continued  to  be  used,  though  rarely,  as  substantives, 
e.g.  3^?P,  plur.  D^?*?C)  and  r^^MD*  ^«rr«;'/,  as  adverb  circum,  around; 
others  have  quite  ceased  to  be  so  used,  e.  g.  "QS  (length)  long  ago; 
Tiy  (repetition,  duration)  again  or  further ^  longer. 
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d  (f)  Adjectives^  especially  in  the  feminine  (corresponding  to  the 
Indo-Germanic  neuter),  e.g.  n^itrtn  primum^  formerly  (more  fre- 
quently njlB^K^,  also  rrtrtoj) ;  n31  and  TCS\  muUumy  much^  enough; 
rrtwbfi?  wonderfully  (properly  mtrabiltbus,  sc.  modi's),  nnw  Jewish, 
i.e.  in  the  Jewish  language. 

^  (<0-y^As.in  the  infinitive  absolute,  especially  in  HipKfl,  which 
are  likewise  to  be  regarded  as  accusatives  (§  113. -A),  e.  g.  nann  (prop. 
a  multiplying)  much,  navtb  m  multitude;  D|B^  {mane  faciendo)  early; 
^TSp  {^espere  faciendo)  in  the  evening. 

f  (^)  -Pionouns  and  numerals,  e.g.  •"5^roP-  ihere'=^at  this  place)  here, 
reo  A^r^,  ;ii'/A?r  (also  of  time,  comp.  JTg  and  rOTg  =  irplj,  nKpl? 
till  now);  nntj,  D^WB^,  JDe^,  mj»  (Wtt-^,  /m;/W,  ^«^«i  /r>w^x,  a  hundred  times; 
n^JB^  y^v  the  second  time. 

S  8.  Some  adverbs  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  formative  syUables 
(most  frequently  D-rr-)  to  substantives  or  adjectives,  e.g.  QJD«  and 
DJDK  truly  (from  V^  truth)]  MH  (by  favour)  ^a/w  (from  ID  ^fliiw); 
C^  /W  vain^frusiray  but  also  ««//k,  Ruth  1,21,  parallel  with  they^»f. 
Twhofull  (from  PTl  «w^/v,  emptiness,  vacuum) ;  PP^^  ^d<gy  (from  rf^)  \ 
Comp.  also  DW  (an  adj.  in  Hab.  2,  19.  Lam.  3,  a6;  an  adv.  in 
Is.  47,  5),  and,  with  S  in  the  last  syllable,  Dta??,  for  tftn?,  in  a 
twinklings  suddenly  (from  VV\%  a  twinkling),  and  tf  156?^  the  day  before 
yesterday  (from  ^^  three),  the  ^  in  both  cases  being  probably 
obscured  from  an  original  d. — Moreover,  comp.  H^linS  backward,  and 
n^fl*]?  sordidate,  Mai.  3,  14.  In  both  these  cases,  the  formative  syllable 
an  has  been  first  attached  to  the  stem^and  then  Jhe  feminine  ending 

Shf  which  is  f^lsf^wherp  used  tO JbOD.  adveibs,  hag  hA<*n  a^HpH  tO  it. 

k       The  tenninatioD  D occara  also  in  the  formation  of  snbstaDtives,  e.  g.  D^ 

tadder  (from  /«)0),  and  hence  the  aboye  adverbs  may  equally  well  be  regarded 

as  nouns  nsed  adverbially,  so  that  D ,  ^-^,  "^onld  correspond  to  \ ,  f\  ((  85, 

Nos.  53,  54),  comp.  Crt^a,  equivalent  to  fi^a  redemption,  DfeOl^p  (with  prep.) 

'  Is  this  D —  an  instance  of  the  locative  or  temporal  termination  (cf  especially 
Cnny)  mentioned  in  $  88.  r  t.  Ndldeke,  ZDMG.  xl.  p.  721,  considers  DD^^  a  secondary 
substantival  form  (used  adverbially  like  HTy  noctu\  corresponding  to  the 
Phoenician  and  Aramaic  DOS  Syr.  *tmdmd;  cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  Konig,  iL  355  : 
the  Phoen.  Dt3^  is  probably  plural,  and  in  the  case  of  the  parallel  Syriac  *imdma. 
the  derived  form  (occurring  in  DD^^)  is  also  used  to  express  day,  beside  the  ordinary 
y^m, — De  Lagarde*s  opinion  {JVoTfae  psaJt.  gr.  ediiioms  specimen,  p.  1 2  sq.)  that 
D^^  should  be  read  Db^  is  altogether  improbable. 
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sttddeniyy  a  Chron.  39, 36.    According  to  others,  thU  am  is  an  obsolete  accusative 
ending,  to  be  compared  with  the  indeterminate  accasatiye  sing,  in  dfn  in  Arabic 

4*  A  number  of  foms^  standings  in  very  close  relation  to  the  i 
demonstrative  pronoun,  majr  be  regarded  as  primitive  adverbs,  since 
they  arise  directly  from  a  combination  of  demonstrative  sound*. 
Some  of  these  have  subsequently  suffered  gr^a^  m^itilfttion^  the 
extent  of  which,  however,  can  now  very  rarely  be  agQ^rtained  with 
certainty.  Such  are  e.g.  t«  then,  }?,  HM  ihus  (cf.  n?^K,  rw^K  how?), 
^  only,  \M  trulpi;m  all  these  adverbs,  see  the  Lexicon),  and  especially 
the  interrogativd[  nVz?!?  inierrogattvum\  e.g.  fc6n  (Deut.  3,  11  ribn) 
nonne?  W\numeitam?  This  He  tnterrqgattvttmis  perhaps  shortened 
from  /H,  which  is  s^ill  usQdJp  Afabic,  and,  according  to  the  view 
of  a  certain  school  of  Masoretes,  occurs  also  in  Hebrew  in 
Deut.  3  a,  6». 

The  n  interrogative  takes — (i)  ^aieph-Pathah  generally  before  non-gntturals    k 
(even  before  n),  with  a  firm  vowel,  e.  g.  JIC&H  hast  thou  set?  see  the  interrogative 
clause,  %  150.  f  (3tt^n  Lev.  10,  19  is  an  exception). 

(a)  Before  a  consonant  with  ^*wAr  nsually  Patha^  withont  a  ioWsJlDJSig  Dagc^  I A 
forte,  e.  g.  H^'jan  Gen.  27,  38,  comp.  18, 17.  29, 5.  30, 15.  34, 31 ;  less  frequently      |^ 
(in  about  ten  passages),  Paihalj,  with  a  following  Dmgej  fortty  e.  g.  tJ^ISn  num 
in  via,  Ezek.  20,  30,  japTJ  Gen.  17,  17.  18,  21.  37,  32.  Num.  13,  19.  Job  23,  6; 
even  in  1,  i  Sam.  10,  24.  17,  25.  2  Ki,  6,  32. 

(3)  Before  gutturals,  not  jgointed  with  either  Qg^ff  or  ffatefh-Qames,\i  takes  M 
PaJhah,  e.  g.  T|jn<n  shaU  I  go  t  rUJUJin  num  tu  f  DKH  num  si;  njpKj]  Mai.  1,13; 
also  in  Jud.  6,  31  read  DTlKH  (not  'KH),  likevrise  H  in  Jud.  12,  5.  Jer.  8,  19. 
Neh.  6,  II. — In  C^H  Num.  16,  22,  the  Masora  intends  the  article;  we  should 
read  B^KTI,  and  comp.  Deut.  20,  19;  in  Eccl.  3,  21  read  n^^n  and  HTJ^H ;  the 
article  is  a  correction  due  to  doctrinal  motives. 

(4)  The  n  takes  S^ghdl  before  gutturals  which  have  Qames  or  (as  in  Jud.   U 
9»  9  «iq-)  Hateph'Qames,  e.g.  n^DKH  Mic.  2,  7 ;  ^DbKH  Job  ai,  4 ;  XW^X\  Joel  1,2; 
3B^n   Gen.  24,  5  (comp.  the  analogous  instances  in  %  as.  c,  %  35.  k,  §  63.  i). 
The  place  of  this  interrogative  particle  is  always  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause. 

6^_  Some  adverbs  occur  also  in  connexion  with  suffixes,  thus  ^f^  d    V 
ihou  art  there,  3rd  sing.  masc.  <3^,  and  plur.  masc.  £^?^;  ^?3^  /  am 
not,  2nd  sing.  "^T^.,  fern.  ^J^,  3rd  sing.  ^|^,  fem.  HJJ^,  2nd  plur. 
^??^»  3rd  plur.  masc.  DJ^S.— Also  ""f^"^  I  am  yet  (T<y  only  in  ^Tly? 
and  ^Tlyp),  ^"rty,  ^niy,  «i<y  (Lam.  4,  i?  -^^VA-/  '"^J^^J^  O'^'O*  ^^^ly.— 

'  The  separation  of  the  H  at  the  beginning  of  Deut.  3?,  6,  expressly  noticed 
by  Qim^i  (ed.  Rittenb.,  p.  40  b)  as  an  unique  instance,  is  perhaps,  a  protest  against 
admitting  a  particle  >T . 

X  2 
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n^  where  art  thou?  i*S  where  is  he?  Djt?  where  are  ihey?  The  same 
applies  to  Vi  CliJ)  and  ngn  behold !  (prop,  ^r^,  here  is;  see  §  105. 3), 
only  in  Gen.  19,  a  t^"n|n;  with  sufces,  ^?jn  and  ^?3n  (Gen.  22,  7  with 
Munah),  in  pause  ^?3n  behold  me  (here  am  /),  ^|n  (pause  TIJH  Ps.  139, 8)> 

n|n,  <an,  and  ^nln,  «3n  (^m^  «j),  and  «|n,  in/owj^  ^n,  Qaan,  wn. 

^  The  usnal  explanation  of  these  suffixes  (especially  of  the  forms  with  N^n 
epenthctuum)  as  verbal  saffixes,  which  ascribes  some  power  of  verbal  government 
even  to  forms  originally  sobstantival  (e.  g.^^  there  is,  he  is),  is  at  least 
inadmissible  for  forms  (like  ^,  ^to)  evidently  connected  with  noun-suffixes; 
even  for  the  other  forms  it  is  questionable. 

§  101.  Prepositions. 

^       1*  All  wordSj  which  by  usage  serve  as_preppsitionSj  were  originally  _ 
^substantives,  viz. : 

(a)  Substantives  in  the  accusative  and  in  the  construct  state,  so  that 
the  noun  governed  by.  them  is  to  be  considered  as  in_the  genitiye, 
and  in  Arabic  actually  has  the  genitive  ending,  comp.  in  German 
_3tatt  dessen^  krqfi  dessen,  in  Greek  tovtov  x«P*^>  ^  Latin  huius  rei 
causa,  or  gratia,  montis  instar^,  Comp.^pK  (hinder  part*)  behind, 
after  {Mitil  in  13  ">H§  Lev.  14,  36.  Deut.  ai,  13.  i  Sam.  10,  5; 
npn§  2  Chron.  32,  9);  /2fK  (side*)  close  by;  P?  (intermediate  space*) 
between;  "Tja,  iy|  (distance)  behind,  around;  Hp^,  or  with  Hireq 
compaginis  ^HT^T  (removal,  want)  except;  Xi\  (purpose)  on  account  of; 
y^  (l^D  only  in  Deut.  1,1)  before,  over  agcdnst;  'f?  (separation;  cf. 
§  119.2')  from,  out  of;  IJJ  (coming  in  front,  that  which  is  over  against) 
before^  over  against :  "*T8.  (progress^j^  duration*)  during,  until;  "vg 
(height,  upper  part*)  upon,  over.;  "D?  (connexion?)  with;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  to  be  derived  from  the  same  stem  as  TO^, 
n©^p  near,  beside,  like;  nnn  (under  part  *)  under,  instead  of 

^  ifi)  Substantives  in  the  gpnstruct  state,  but  to  be  .re^rded  as  in  the 
genitive,  since  they  depend  onjprepositipns  (especially  th^tioafiparableX 
e.g.  ^JD^  (in  the  face  of*)  before;  ^M,  ^?p  (according  to  the  mouth, 
i.e.  the  command  of*)  according  to;  /^J?  (in  the  concern  of)  on 
account  of;JSQ(  (for  the  purpose  of)  on  account  of 

C      2.  Substantives  used,  adverbially,  very,  freqiienjlj.  bw^Qmfi-JIireposi- 

^  In  the  examples  which  follow,  the  meaning  of  the  noun  is  added  in  parentheses 
and,  when  it  is  actually  in  use,  is  marked  with  an  asterisk. — On  a  similar  use 
in  other  languages,  see  W.  von  Humboldt,  Ober  die  Kawisprache,  iii.  p.  6ai. 
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tions  in  this  waj;^e.g.  v?,  ^???>  *???,  ^^^^^i  J^,  DBRa  (with  cessation) 
wilhouiy  *rty|^(in  the  duration  of)  during;  H?,  T?  (according  to  the 
requirement  of)  yZv,  according  to, 

§  102.   Prefixed  Prepositions, 

1.  Of  the  words  mentioned  in  §  loi,  ^  from^  out  of,  frequently  a 
occurs  as  a  prefix  (§  99.  r),  and  even  with  its  Ni2n  assimilated  to  the 
following  consonant  (by  means  of  Dagei  forte)^  e.g.  "185?  out  of  a 

forest. 

Rem.  The  separate  "79  (always  with  a  following  Maq^epK)  is  nsoal-  (but  not  b 
necessary,  comp.  Jnd.  so,  14  with  verse  15.  Ezek.  43,  6,  &c.)  only  before  the 
article,  e.  g.  )nKrr}tp>  and  sometimes  oocors  before  the  softer  consonants,  e.  g. 
Twi"}©  Jer.  44, 18,  ^JSrip  Joel  i,  la.  i  Chron.  5, 18;  c£  Ex.  18,  14.  Lev.  i,  14. 
14,  3a  Jnd.  7,  23.  10,  4.  19,  16.  Ps.  104,  7  (3  Ki.  23,  36  before  1 ;  also  before 
p  in  Ps.  18,  49),  and  elsewhere  in  the  later  Books  (as  in  Aramaic)^;  there 
is  besides  a  poetic  by-fonn  ^fC^  (comp.  %  90.  m)  and  ^ID  Is.  309-11 '^Its  fbnn 
is  most  commqnljr  *P  with  a  following^  ^^h  which  may^  however,  be  onutted 
in  letters  which  have  S^wd  (comp.  §  20.  m).  With  a  following  ^  the  D  is,  as 
a  rule,  contracted  to  ^,  e.  g.  ^TD  —  ^TD  or  ^TtD  (but  comp.  ^JB^^  Dan.  12,  2 ; 
^^*t3  2  Chron.  20, 11);  before  gutturals  it  becomes  D  (according  to  §  22,  0, 
t,g.  Ci'lKD,  tijpj]  D  occurs  before  rVwith  the  guttural  virtually  shaipened  in 
}inp  on  the  outside,  and  in  DV1D  Gen.  14,  23;  before  n  in  VH^Vp  (comp.  §  28.  b 
and  $  63.  q.  The  closed  syllable  here  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  virtual 
sharpening  of  the  H ;  probably  H^ntD  is  merely  due  to  the  analogy  of  H^^il!^) ; 
similarly  Is.  14,  3  before  1 ;  but  in  i  Sam.  23,  28.  2  SanL  18,  16  ^h^  is  to  be 
read,  according  to  $  22.  x. 

2.  There  are  also  three  other  particles,  the  most  commonly  used  c 
prepositions  and  the  particle  of  comparison,  which  have  been  reduced 
by  abbreviation  (§  99.  r)  to  a  single  prefixed  consonant  with  ^^wd 
(but  see  below),  viz.: 

?  in^joUwith, 
f  towards,  to,  for,  Lat.  ad. 

3  like^  CIS  J  according  to  (no  doubt  the  remnant  of  a  substantive 
with  the  meaning  of  matter,  kind,  instar). 

With  regard  to  the  pointing  it  is  to  be  observed  that — 

(a)  The  i*wd  mobile,  vdth  which  the  above  prefixes  are  usually  pronounced,   d 
has  resulted  from  the  weakening  of  a  short  vowel  (an  original  d,  according  to 

^  Konig,  Einleitung  ins  A,  T,,  p.  393  (cf  also  the  almost  exhaustive  statistics 
in  his  Lehrgebdude,  ii.  292  sqq.),  enumerates  eight  instances  of  |D  before  a  word 
without  the  article  in  2  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  forty-five  in  Chronicles. 
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letter  /)  *;  the  thort  ypwcl  is  regiilarly  retained  before  S*wd:  before  S*wd  simplex 
in  the  fonn  of  an  i^  attenuated  from  d:  before  a  ^aj^ph  the^efixjakei  the  vowel 
of  the  Hateph,  e.g.  ^d|)  for  fruity  Vn«3  as  a  lion,  ^0^3  bd'^'nt,  in  affliction 
(sometimes  with  the  syllable  subsequently  closed,  comp.  §  38.  b,  and  the  infinitiTes 
with  J,  §  63. 1):  before  weak  consonants  it  followsj^g  rule  given  in  $  24.  c,  e.g. 
jqin^jjjbr  '^^.  When  the  prefixes  3, 1,  3,  ^  precede  DVi^K  (7«/.  the  i^wd 
and  H<Heph  S*gh6l  regularly  coalesce  in  ^/,  e.g.  D^nPN3,  &c,  for  ^7X3 ;  so 
with  suffixes  rn7M1.»  &c.  (once  also  in  the  sing.,  ^flPK^  ^^'  i>  n)  >  ^^iso  regularly 
lb«]^  to  say,  for  -^bK^,  see  §  33.  ^. 

^  (^)  When  the  prefixes  precede  the  article,  the  H  is  almost  always  dropped,  and 
they  take  its  vowel.    See  further  in  §  35.  if. 

/  (0  ImmediateljLbefQiB.lfee.tfinfi-ajUafele^.LA.-  b§(PI5_jnfillQfidl»Wes  and  dis- 
syllables with  the  tone  on  the  penultima  (in  the  fore-tone),  they  take  QanUj 
(undoubtedly  a  lengthening  of  an  original  d,  comp.  §  a6.  e,  (  &8.  <}),  but  only  in  the 
following  cases : 

(oa)  p  before  infinitives  of  the  above-mentioned  form,  as  JTip  to  give,  pip 
to  Judge,  th  to  plunder,  tt^  to  shear,  Hh  to  keep  a  festival,  fin^  to  bring 
forth,  ro^  to  go,  nnj^  to  take,  except  when  the  infinitive  (as  a  nomen  regens) 
is  closely  connected  with  another  word  (especially  its  subject,  $  115. «),  and 
consequently,  as  being  in  a  sort  of  constr.  state,  loses  the  principal  tone,  e.g. 
ntOrp  Ex.  19,  t,  t\^b  Ged.  16,  3  (in  such  cases  as  3^$*!^  £^  5>  ^i  ^^ 
d  is  protected  by  the  secondary  tone ;  before  infinitives  of  verbs  Y^ ,  the  ^  is 
retained  even  in  close  connexion ;  comp.  Ezek.  21,  ao.  35.  33,  3)  \ 

g  {bb)  before  many  pronominal  forms,  e.g.  TV(h  (so  also  in  i  Sam.  3i,  10;  not 
TO^),  ntp,  i*1t3,  T\^V^  (in  close  connexion,  however,  f^ftp  Gen.  3,  33 ;  nfiftS 
Gen.  45i  aa);'^^?  <w  these;  and  especially  QDS,  DD^,  033  (Q33)  and  DHS, 

°9^^i??,«*5io3.^;' 

h  (^^)  before  monosyllables  or  fore-toned  nouns  in  such  combinations  as  VXh  Hft 
mouth  to  mouth,  3  Ki.  10, 31,  D^^  D^  (^3  beitueen  waters  and  waters.  Gen.  1,6 ; 
nTpp  for  a  trouble.  Is.  r,  14,  but  always  before  the  principal  pause.  The 
instructive  example  in  Dent  17,  8,  also  shows  that  ^e  punctuation  p  requires  at 
least  the  lesser  pause  after  it ;  in  Is.  38, 10  and  13  the  p  is  twice  repeated,  even 
before  the  small  and  smallest  distinctives ; 

i  (dd)  in  certain  standing  expressions,  which  have  become  stereotjrped  almost 
as  adverbs,  e.  g.  *Y^  to  eternity,  dSp  in  multitude,  nD3p  in  security,  tVg^  to 
etemUy,  but  D^rnf:  T^  to  ail  eternity,  Is.  34, 10.  Cf.  also  etoS^  for  the  dead. 
Lev.  19,  28.  Num.  5,  3.  9,  10. 

k  {d)  With  the  interrogative  n^  they  are  pdnted  as  in  ntSI;  in  pamu  and 
before  M  as  in  HttB  by  wkmtf  (befott  a  follofwing  relative  daose,  as  in  Ecdes. 
3,  as,  rnp3;  oomp.  Delitisch,  fesaia,  4th  ed.,  on  Is.  3,  as);  mg  how  mueht 
but  also  n^9  3  Chron.  18,  15,  in  dose  connexion,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  pause.    The  S^ghdl  in  these  forms  arises  from  a  partial  lengthening  <^  the 

^  Jerome  (see  Siegfried,  ZA  tV.  iv.  79)  almost  always  represents  3  by  ^. 
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original  d,  while  the  2D  is  shaipened  in  order  to  maintain  the  original  d  of 
the  prefixes. 

When  J)  (prop.  Id)  is  united  to  iTD,  it  takes,  according  to  §  ^^.f^g,  the  form  / 
TOpjob  7,  ao  n^^,  1  Sam.  i,  8  H^^,  all  MirH,  and  hence  the  df  b  the  tone 
is  lengthened  to  a)  for  whatt  why?  Before  the  gutturals  fe(,  H,  P,  Vxh  is  xised 
for  euphonic  reasons  (exceptions  I  Sam.  28, 15.  a  Sam.  14, 31.  Jer.  i5,17}l>efore  H; 
a  Sam.  a,  a  a.  Ps.  49,  6,  before  K);  HG^,  however,  remains  before  R.  Before 
letters  which  are  not  gutturals^  HDp  is  found  in  Ps.  4a,  10.  43,  a  (immediately 
after  a  tone-syllable). 

Rem.  The  divine  name'  nirp,  which  has  not  its  own  original  vowels  (probably  m 
mn^  but  those  of  ^jhfe(  (see  §  17.  c)^  takes  the  prefixes  also,  after  the  manner  of 
^3h«,  thus  nJiTt,  r^f£  rrtM,  rrtrro  (since  they  are  to  be  read  ^jhW ,  ^|hK^, 
^jhKa,  ^J^Kt));  fo/thls  K  of  "IjhKj'as'of  ^ihK,  D^?Sk,'&c.  (see  below),  ^iesces 
after  the  prefixes  3,  3,  ^,  1,  hut  is  audible  after  D  (for  |p),  ^  (no  instance 
in  the  O.  T.),  and  H  (in  DO^H,  the  article,  not  H  interrog.,  is  intended, 
since  the  only  example  with  n  interrog.,  Jer,  8,  19,  is  to  be  pointed  rrtHM,  i.e. 
^jh«n ,  not  njnri).  Hence  the  mle,  «*2riO  riBte  Moses  brought  out  (i  e^  D*^  «?,  n 
make  the  t(  audible),  0^330  3^3^^  and  Caleb  brought  i«  (Le.  1,  3,  ^,  3  allow 
it  to  quiesce)^ — As  regards  the  other  plural  forms  of  )Vl^,  syncope  of  the 
M  always  takes  place  after  3, 1,  },  ^,  except  in  the  form  ^2h«,  thus  VJ^K^, 

§  103.   Prepositions  with  Pronominal  Suffixes  and  in  the  Plural  Form, 

1-  As  all  prppnsitinns  wftrft  nriginally  nouns  ({  tot)  in  the  accuaatiygj    a 
thpy  may  he  united  with  the  noun-suffixes  (§91.  ^/),  e.  g.  ^!>y«  (prop, 
at  my  side)  by  me,  ^1?«  (in  my  proximity)  with  me,  DTTDn  (in  their  place) 
instead  of  (hem,  like  the  Latin  mea  causa^  for  my  sake. 

Rem.  I.  The  preposition  nx  (usually  *nfc<)  near,  with,  is.jlistiagoishfilL&Qm  b 
T^  (comp.  note  i,  p.  380),  the  sign  of  the  definite  accusative  ((  117.  a),  in  its 
connestteivwith  suffixes,  by  a  difference  of  pointing,  the  former  making  ^JHK, 
^,  in  pauSt^Vf.,  and  fem.  !|nK  (Is.  54, 10  r\m)y  ^K,  D3riK,  DriK  (aho 
in  the  later  Books/ ^especially  in  Kuigs,  and  in  Jer.  and  Ezek.^  incorrgctly 
^nte  with  me;  IJfrtWD  from^^ifit  i  Ki.  ao,  a5;  \ntaj  ffxm  him,  l  Ki.  aa,  7; 
DJTlk  wi/h  them),  while  the  latter  Totatos  its  original  0  before  the  light  suffixes. 
Hence  the  following  forms  arise  :^— 

Sing.  Plur. 

I.  >nk  me,  ^:nM  us, 

(  m.  ^k,  pause  Ijnk  )  DSHK  you. 

'•1/  link .\f'^^-  

f  m.  \rM  him.  Dnn«,  dt*  \ 

*  Another  vox  memor.  is  D^  te"fe  a//  if  ^£iii^  in  him. 
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Less  commoD  are  the  plene  fonns  ^H^,  ^JTAK  (Num.  aa,  33  nSTIK  before  H), 

ijrrtK  (Ex.  39, 35  nank),  tate,  pitAm,  wite,  Drrt«.    Moreow,  for  oan^ 

we  6nd  DSfl^  Jos.  23,  15 ;  for  DHit,  five  times  (Gen.  3a,  i.  Ex.  18,  ao,  &a), 
Dnn^,  and  in  Eiek.  23, 45  Onn^t*  >  for  fjnk  (only  found  in  Exek.  16,  54;  35,  a6 
njnh;  34.  ai  njrh«)  also  jnn«  (Gen.  19,  8,  &c.  [13  times])  and  jnn^  Erek. 
33i  47* — No  instance  of  the  and  fern.  plor.  |3n^  occurs  in  the  O.  T. ;  in  Cant  a, 
7,  &c»  DSHK  is  used  instead. 

'  '         TXT 

^       a.  The  pfepositi<m  *DJ  tv/M  (with  suffixes  on  the  model  of  stems  p^,  ^t^ , 

^f&H  [i  Sam.  I,  a6  PDtD]^],  in  pause  T!^\  and  fem.  !|^]^;  to^,  i^?)  is  united 

with  the  suffixes  )3,   bs  and  DH  by  a  (pretonic)  Qames^  which  causes  the 

*  *  <  

sharpening  of  the  Mhn  to  be  distinctly  audible :  ^9»   ^^?9  DHQ]^  (so  in 

Num.  aa,  ai,  and  often  in  very  late  passages,  otherwise  Dtd]^  is  generally  used). 

In  the  first  person,  besides  ^]^,  we  also  find   ^TtD]^   (probably  from  original 

^3P ;  cf.  Arab,  ^itida^  beside,  with). 

d       3*  It  is  but  seldom  that  prepositions  occur  with  verbal  suffixes,  as  *WfX^ 

2  Sanu  a  a,  37.  4a  48  (for  which  Ps.  18,  37.  40.  48  ^QPin),  fWrVI  Gen.  a,  21 

and  ^jnya  Ps.  139^  1 1  (here  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  with  ^JM^)  K 

^  2.  When  pronominal  suffixes  are  added  to  the  prefixes  (§  102),  there 
appears  occasionally,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  shorter  suffixes, 
an  endeavour  to  lengthen  the  preposition,  so  as  to  give  it  more  strength 
and  body.  Hence  to  3  is  appended  the  syllable  to  (see  the  Rem.), 
and  3  and  p  take  at  least  a  Ml  vowel,  3  and  f  (§  102.  d,/). — The 
following  deviations  from  the  analogy  of  the  noim  with  suffixes  are 
to  be  noticed  (a)  in  the  pausal  forms  If?,  ^^,  Ijnk,  IJW,  1|Oy  (not 
bik^y  &C.);  (^)  in  the  similar  forms  with  the  suffix  of  the  2nd  sing, 
fem.  (not  dikky  &c.),  and  in  ^,  ^^,  UBJ,  &c.  (not  denil,  &c.). 

/  {a)  f  with  Pronominal  Suffixes. 

Sing.  Phir. 

I.         "*?  to  me.  157  to  us, 

im.  if  (n?b),  in  pause  1|b)  M^  ) 

'\A      • V""'  mr^)\'''"' 
im.'hto  him.  Dn^.  Tt^  poet  \of^     ^ 

^'\/.  71^  to  her.  rn?*.n|n?  1 

'  Ftnt  and  htnt  (in  me),  in  vulgar  Arabic  for  //  and  bt,  are  compared  by  Sodn. 

*  X:h  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  a  mere  accident,  no  doubt ; 
Esek.  13, 18  njDJ. 

'  The  qnestioQ  whether  \D^  can  also  stand  for  the  sing,  i?,  whidi  Rodiger 
positiTely  denied,  must  now  decidedly  be  answered  in  the  affirmatiTe,  since  the 
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3  takes  suffixes  in  the  same  maimer:  ^,  ^21  (£x.  7,  29.  2  Sam.  g 
22,  30.  Ps.  141,  8  naa,  as  in  Gen.  27,  37.  2  Sam.  18,  22.  Is.  3,  6 
naj)),  te,  &c.;  except  that  for  the  3rd  plur.,  besides  DH?  (especially 
in  the  later  Books)  and  n©na  (only  in  Ex.  36,  i.  Hab.  i,  16;  »T©np 
only  in  Jer.  14,  i6)»  the  form  &^  is  also  used;  and  for  the  feminine, 
besides  n|na  (which  occurs  three  times),  ?n|  is  found  fifteen  times, 
and  fna,  but  only  in  i  Sam.  31, 7.  Is.  38, 16.  £zek.  42, 14. — According 
to  the  Masora,  ^  is  found  fifteen  times  for  ^  (as  conversely  in 
I  Sam.  2,  16.  20,  2  i^  for  fit?),  e.g.  Ex.  21,  8.  i  Sam.  2,  3.  Is.  9,  2. 
Ps.  100,  3  (and,  as  has  been  conjectured,  also  Job  41,  4);  comp. 
Delitzsch  on  Ps.  100,  3. — In  Num.  32,  42.  Zech.  5,  11.  Ruth  2,  14, 
the  Masora  requires  n^  instead  of  ^  (in  all  three  places  before 
a  following  tone-syllable;  comp.  §  23.  k,  and  the  analogous  cases  of 
the  loss  oiMappfq  in  f  58.  g^  §  91.^). 

(b)  3  with  Pronominal  Suffixes,  h 

Sing.  Plur. 

I.         ^?©3'Ar/r  ^i^^aswe. 

U.Tl03»]      ,^.         033,  D?|,  seldom  D5te?] 
2.1       '    *   \ as  thou.         '^'    "  •    *yasye. 

im.  vrtDS  as  hi.  on?,  [MS,  JTOn?],  Dntos) 

Phoenician  suffix  of  the  3rd  pen.  sing,  in  D  has  been  nnivenally  tecognixed  as 
the  gronnd-fonn  of  the  Hebrew  suffixes  in  to  (comp.  Schroder,  Pkoniz.  Sprache, 
p.  153  sqq.  and  p.  154  for  Schlottmann's  explanation  of  this  D).  It  is  true  that 
in  sQch  places  as  Gen.  9,  26.  27.  Dent  33,  a.  Is.  30,  5.  Ps.  73, 10  (all  in  or 
immediately  before  the  principal  pause;  in  Dent  33,  a  with  Zaqeph  qa{on 
at  least)  to/  can  be  better  explained  as  plnral  (in  reference  to  collectiTe  nouns) ; 
and  in  Is.  53,  8  for  to^  P^  we  should  read  with  the  LXX  Tti^  y|:.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Is.  44,  15  its  explanation  as  plural  would  be  extremely  forced. 
Even  then  there  would  remain — presuming  the  traditional  text  to  be  correct — 
to^la  Ps.  II,  7  and  to^dS  Job  27,  33,  as  weU  as  to^^,  the  last  occurring  three 
times.  Job  ao,  23.  27,  33  (beside  v^yh^  and  especially  Job  2 a,  a.  In  aU  these 
places  the  most  extreme  exegetical  artifices  can  only  be  avoided  by  simply 
admitting  a  singular  suffix  (»  VjB,  VB3,  V^^). 
^  The  form  ^p  occurs  in  Ruth  i,  13  in  the  sense  of  therefore, 
•  The  use  of  ^0  here  for  ^__.  (cf.  above,  letter  d)  might  be  due  to  euphonic 
reasons.  Probably,  however,  it  is  a  case  of  contraction  from  ^jK  {103  >  see 
letter  ^.—^^3  (defectively)  only  in  the  PenUtench,  1)b3  Ex.  15,  ii. 
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i  (f)  TP  with  Pronominal  Suffixes. 

Sing.  Plur. 

I.        ^?B0,  poet.  W,  in  /<itfj^  also       ^QD/r(?»j«x. 
^V^  from  me, 

<  <  < 

'»!.  \JDp,  Job  4,  12  in  pause  ^HJO,       DHD,  n©TO,  poet 

3-  -  pnir?  or  ^nip]  from  him.  Dnip 

/  n|Dp/r^;«  her,  [?n9]/"|TO 

>&  The  syllable  \o  (in  Arabic  wJ  MD^Heb.  HD  w;^)  in  ^3^3  (probably  from 
^3K  npSi  prop,  according  to  what  /,  for  <ix  /)  is,  in  poetry,  appended  to  the  three 
simple  prefixes  ?,  3,  |),  even  without  suffixes,  so  that  toa,  to3,  to|>  appear 
as  independent  words,  eqniyalent  in  meaning  to  3  3  p.  Poetry  is  here  dis- 
tinguished from  prose  by  the  use  of  longer  forms ;  in  the  case  of  jD,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  prefers  the  shorter,  which  resemble  the  Syiiac  and  Arabic 

/       The  form  DrD,  enclosed  in  brackets  above,  occurs  only  in  a  Ki.  17,  15  (in 

<     * ''  ^^ 

pause),  n^lS  only  in  Jcr.  36,  52  (m  pause);   }n3  (Baer  following  Qim^  JtXS) 

only  in  Ezek.  18,  14.      Comp.  Frensdorff,  Massora  Meigna,  p.  334  sqq. — For 

D^3  eu  ye  Qimhi  requires  t}33  (invaxiably  or  only  in  Job  16,  4?);  in  Jos.  i,  15. 

Jud.  8,  2.  Ezra  4,  2  Baer  gives  D33. 

fn       With  r^ard  to  }p  with  suffixes,  ^|t3p  from>  me  is  usually  explained  as  arising, 

by  a  reduplication  of  |p,  from  an  original  ^3P3Pp  just  as  ^SttOjrom  him,  from 

in-MD!ID,  identical  in  form  with  >S&0  ^  from  us,  from  19-^30,  while  n|^ 

from  her  goes  back  to  lUDSD.   -Far  simpW,  hnwffVfr,  is  Mayer  Lambert's 

explanation  {Revue  des  kudos  jutves,  xxiii  30a  sqq.),  that  ^jSP)  &c.p  have 

arisen  from  ^IID,  &c,  and  that  the  forms  of  the  suffixes  are  to  be  explained  on 

the  analogy  of  W».  VT^P.  HIJ^,  $  loo.  tf.— The  bradceted  form  VllO,  for 

which  Baer,  following  Qimhi  and  others,  writes  %1ip>  occurs  only  m  Ps.  68,  24, 

and  is  there  regarded  by  Delitzsch,  Hupfeld  and  others  (following  Simonis)  as 

a  substantive  QO  ^  portion).     The  expression  WiTJp   (for  ^ibp?)  Is.  18,  2.  7 

is  very  strange. —  H^JD   occurs  only  in  Jer.  10,  2.  Eccles.  12, 12  (Job  11,  20 

DHip);    }Mp  (so  Baer  and  Ginsburg,  following  the  best  authorities,  instead  of 

the  ordinary  reading  ]7XD)  only  in  Ezek.  16,  47.  52. 

;/  8.  Several  prepositions,  especiallj  those  which  express  relations 
of  space  and  time,  are  (like  the  German  wegen)  properly  phira!  nnnng 
(for  the   reason,  see  §  12^,  a\  and  are,  therefore,  joined  with  the 


■  The  Babylonian  MaKm  writes  WO  (to  distinguidi  it  from  the  srd  sing.), 
which  is  justly  blamed  by  Ibn  Ezra. 
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pronominal  sufl^es  in  the  form  of  the  plural  construct  stcUe,  just  like 
other  plural  nouns  (§91  ,g).  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  connexion 
of  "79  >  '^y  "^^  ^^^  plural  suffixes  is  explained  from  the  ground- 
forms  of  those  prepositions  (from  stems  Jf^)  *^  (v^),  '*T^,  "bfS. 
(contracted  to  ^J«,  "h^,  &c.)\ 

Without  suffixes  these  prepositions  are — 

■^DS,  more  frequently  ^n*?  (prop,  hinder  parts)  behind,  after. 

■/^J,  poet,  also  ^^  {region^  direction),  tovoards,  to,  according  to. 

P?  (interval)  between;  the  suffixes  indicating  the  singular  are  added 
to  the  singular  PS,  thus  ^J^,  ^3^3,  &c.  (Gen.  16,  5  1*5''?,  the  second 
Fddh  is,  however,  marked  with  a  point  as  critically  doubtfiil;  vya, 
which  occurs  three  times,  is  only  the  Masoretic  Q^r£  for  ii^?,  which 
is  found  e.  g.  in  Gen.  30,  36).  On  the  other  hand,  the  suffixes 
indicating  a  plural  are  attached  to  the  plural  forms  ^3^9  or  ti&%, 

3^0  {circuit)  around,  with  suffixes  always  has  the  plural  form,  some- 
times masc  ^^^0,  &c.,  sometimes,  and  more  frequently,  in  the  fem. 
rrta^ao  {surroundings).    In  Ezek*  43,  17  iVrtK  a^ap  is  abnormal  for 

"*1J  (continuation^  duratim^  from  ^^)  as  far  as,  unto,  poet.  ^. 
In  Job  32,  12  t)^^^,  with  the  a  retained  in  the  secondary  tone,  is 
abnormal.    Also  in  2  Ki.  9,  18  for  Dn^ny  read  ^O^- 

"vS  upon,  over  (comp.  the  subst.  7)}  height,  the  top,  from  HT^  to  ascend), 
poet  ^4^^. 

nrw  under  (prop,  what  is  beneath).  On  ^J??'?!!!,  Ac,  comp.  above, 
letter  d. 


^  The  refeteDce  of  these  fonns  to  original  plurals  has  been  ag^ain  expressly 
supported  by  De  Lagarde,  Symmicta,  ii.  10 1  sqq.;  Nachrichten  der  G,  g,  G.t  1881, 
p.  576,  cf.  Mittheilungen,  1884,  p.  63;  also  GO  A.,  1884,  P*  ^^^  ^*  According 
to  Barth,  ZDMG.  xlii.  p.  348  sqq.,  and  Nominaibildung,  p.  375  sqq.,  ^VllTW, 
8cc,  was  only  formed  on  the  analogy  of  yTi*  ^^'*  '^^  ^^^y  ^c.,  oidy  on  the 
analogy  of  ^Jfip,  &c.,  since  the  real  plnral  forms  ought  to  be  ^^^fjin,  ^"^^J^ ,  ^c*! 
cf.,  however,  Konig,  Lehrgebaude,  li.  305  sq. 
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WUh  Suffixes. 

I  Sing.       THK  W  Tlta^'M  WW  ^ 

{after wu)    {between  me)  {around me)       {beneath  me)   {tome) 

2s.m.  TO     ir?    ^^"99       1^     t!^ 

!Mlto»30 


2  5./      inqK 

3  5./      n^ 


\«i 


»    I- 1 
fti'D'ao 

T      •    » 


i?nTO 


Dnww 

r   «  I  - 


T    -t 


■*              •                  —81-                      *  -  -          !•  t 

2P/.OT.  M^nK      COT?  03^^ WD 

3P/.OT.  Drnmj     Dn^a  oyrt^'aD 

ADTito^a  &Drta^aD  usuaUyiawiB    &Dn^ 

si'/./.  ?5^  J5'9W       ?n\bK 


(flM/;^  fwr)  {on  me) 


in? 
7i? 


§  104.    Conjunctions. 

L  The  conjunctions  serve  to  connect  sentences,  and  to  express 
their  relations  one  to  another.    They  may  be  either — 

(a)  Original  pronounsj  e.  g.  the  demonstrative  ^/Ai/i  because,  for. 

jb)  Original  substantives,  which  afterwards  were  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  pronouns,  adverbs  or  conjunctions ;  so  probably  *Ttfi|  (see  §  36), 
which  is  sometimes  used  ta  express  the  general  idea  of  relation, 
sometimes  as  a  relative  pronoun  {=gui,  guae,  quod),  and  in  many 
cases  stands  simply  for  ^? ;  also  "PI?  {nothing),  thcU  not;  'IB  that  not 
(die  Greek  /wj  of  prohibition),  &c.     To  these  may  be  added  the 


*■  As  Mayer  Lambert  observes,  usage  (cf.  esp.  Gen.  36,  a8)  distinguishes  between 
the  two  forms:  O^m^H  means  between  us  and  you,  whereas  Vt^y^  (Jos. 
3 a,  35. 37.  38  before  D30^31)  means  between  us  on  the  one  hand. 

*  The  poetical  form  to^^  only  in  Ps.  a,  5;  to^^,  on  which  see  note  3  on 
letter  y^  frequently. 
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adverbial  combination  of  substantives  with  prepositions,  e.  g.  D*}^ 
{in  the  not  yef)  earlier ,  be/ore^  for  which  D'JttD  is  also  used.  On  the 
combination  of  two  particles  to  express  complex  ideas  (e.  g.  ^T^^ 
added  to  ihiSy  ihai=^much  more\  see  Syntax. 

(c\  Prepositions,  which  with  Jfhe  addition  of  the  conjunction  ''^§__4.— 
or  ^3  together  form  one  single  conjunction,  e.  g.  "^^  fP!  because,  prop. 
on  account  of  the  fact  that;  "T^C  nn«,  and  more  frequently  "^  ^ijf?> 
after  that;  '^3  according  as  (with  3);  ^?  ^  and  "^  3^  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  reason  that^  because.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  conjunction  in  such  cases  is  omitted,  and  the  preposition 
itself  used  as  a  conjunction,  e.g.*^  (for  "^B^TTJ)  although,  Job  i6, 17. 

So,  at  any  rate,  accoiding  to  onr  linguistic  principles.  It  wotdd,  however, 
be  more  correct  to  say,  that  instead  of  the  intermediary  IC^  the  whole  of  the 
sQCceeding  sentence  is  regarded  as  <m€  substantival  idea,  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  preposition.  In  the  same  way,  all  prepositions  governing 
the  genmd  in  English  may  be  paraphrased  "by  conjunctions  with  the  finite  verb, 
see  %%  114  and  115,  pctssim, 

2.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  certain  other  small  c 
words  now  used  as  conjunctions,  of  which  the  derivation  or  original 
meaning  is  altogether  obscurcj  thus  iK  pr^"^^  if  (also  or  before  the 
second  member  of  a  double  question),  ^fc?  also,  \  and,  and  others. 

Rem.  The  pointing  of  the  1  (originally  1,  as  still  before  HcUeph  Pathai,  and—  d 
with  a  following  Dage'i  forte^ixi  wdw  consecutive  of  the  imperfect ;  cf.  §  49./) 
is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  prefixes  3,  3,  b  ($  loa.  d-i),  but 
as  being  a  weak  consonant,  the  wdw  copulative  has  some  further  peculiarities : 

(a)  Usually  it  takes  simple  S^wd  Q). 

{b)  Before  words  which  begin  with  a  guttural  having  a  compound  S^wd^  it  takes 
the  vowel  with  which  the  S^d  is  compounded  (according  to  §  28.  b)y  e.  g.  D5HI 
and  be  thou  tvise,  D^*Dyi  and  servants ,  HtVI  and  strength,  7btO  and  eat  thou^ 
"^^r^  and  sickness.  On  WPKI,  ^n>«l,  &c.,  see  §  loa.  d;  on  ^jhW,  &c.,  see 
§  loa.  m  ;  on  such  cases  as  'ii!Sf\  Job  4,  a,  comp.  $  aS.  b, 

(c)  Before  words  with  simple  S^wd  under  the  first  consonant  (except  in  the  ^ 
cases  under  letter  /),  the  Wdw  becomes  the  vowel  u,  e.  g.  7bb^  and  to  all,  so 
also  (except  in  the  case  under  letter^)  before  the  cognate  labials  3,  ID,  fi,  hence 
^^D^.    On  the  cases  in  which  simple  S^wd  has  become  a  ffaieph  after  \  copulaHve 
(e.g.  ^njl  Gen.  a,  la),  comp.  §  10.  h, 

(d)  With  a  follo¥dng  ^  the  1  coalesces  to  form  ^  according  to  $  24.  b,  e.  g.  f 
^n^  and  let  him  be.    On  the  peculiar  punctuation  of  the  wdw  copulative  before 
forms  with  initial  S^wd  from  DVl  to  be  and  H^H  to  Uve  (e.  g.  DH^m  Jos.  8,  4, 
njjrn  Gen,  ao,  7),  comp.  §  63.  q. 
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g  (i)  Immedialdy  before  the  tone-syllable  it  frequently  t«kes  Qame^,  like  3,  ?,  p 
(see  I  103.  /),  bnt  in  most  cases  only  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause  (bnt 
cf.  also  ^2\  2  Ki.  22,  30),  e.g.  HOJ  Ex.  21,  la  (on  the  other  hand,  in  verse  ao 
nW  is  in  closer  logical  connexion  with  what  follows)  ;  2  Ki.  7, 4  DB^  ^^^X  ^2t 
a^d  ^noj;  Ruth  3,  3  MD1;  Ps.  10,  15  XTyT;  »  Sam.  9,  4  VM'  «  Sam.  13,  ^6 
lH%,  Ezek.  47,  9  ^ITJ;  comp.  also  (with  Tt^hha)  Gen.  33.  I3-  »  Sam.  15,  12. 
The  very  frequent  connexion  of  nouns  expressing  kindred  ideas,  by  meams  of  J, 
is  due  simply  to  considerations  of  rhythm,  for  even  in  such  cases  the  PVdw  must 
immediately  precede  the  tone-syllable,  which  must  be  marked  by  a  disjunctive 
accent,  e.g.  ^nbj  VOT  Gen,  i,  2,  n^5j  O^"*  ^en.  8,  32  (see  also  the  previous 
examples) ;  Gen.  13, 14  (thrice) ;  Ex.  25,  3  ^9?J  ^nj ;  Ps.  96, 7  ftn  n\33 ;  Ps.  76, 7 

woj  aa-jv.  Gen.  7, 13  n^jj  DpTDifh  n);  I  Ki.  21, 10  ?|^  D^n^g;  nbi  nb 

M«/  <wttf  )hus;  Est.  i,  8  &»l<1-b^K  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  but  m  Ps.  87,  5 
B^W  B^K,  in  spite  of  the  IThi  with  the  second  B^,  because  it  is  ^closely 
connected  with  the  following  predicate.  Also  with  three  words  nDJ  nn|j  nHB 
Is.  24,  17.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  pronunciation  1  occurs  before  a  con- 
junctive accent  (and,  when  farther  removed  from  the  principal  pause,  even  with  the 
smaller  disjunctives,  in  spite  of  a  following  tone-syllable),  e.  g.  ^ J^l  ?^^  ^^'*" 
32,  6 ;  comp.  Gen.  31,  40.  Lev.  7,  23.  Dent.  2,  21,  and  among  the  examples  given 
above,  Gen.  7,  13  and  Ps.  76,  7.  (Exceptions:  TO"J^^  Gen.  13,  I4»  where 
evidently  the  J  is  intended  to  ensure  the  slow  and  solemn  recitation  of  the  promise, 
but  also  P|nj  Jos.  15,  55,  nW  19,  7,  I93J  I9i  25,  all  immediately  before  the 
pause.)  For  the  same  rhythmical  reason'^  (not  1)  is  used  r^:ularly  with  certain 
monosyllables  which,  by  their  nature,  lean  more  closely  upon  the  following  word, 
thus  n|1,  nW,  fc(S,  DJI  and  others  (to  be  distinguished  from  ^7^  if  not.  with 
Za^epk  gadoll  2  Ki.'  5, 1 7). 

§  105.    InUrjections. 

a  1.  Among  the  interjections  some  (as  in  all  other  languages)  are 
simply  natural  sounds,  or,  as  iLwere^yp^al  gesticulations,  called  forth 
involtmtarily  by  certain  impressions  or  sensations,  e.g.  »^ni5  (Ezek.  30, 2 
an),  mahl  rj^^ahal  (comp.  this  rw  also  In  *^  and  ^Jq?  uiinam  /), 
^5?  Ex.  32,  31,  &c.  (Gen.  50,  i?  tOK)  ah!  (from  HK  and  10), 
otherwise  written  n«J  t  Ki.  20,  3.  Jon.  i,  14.  Ps.  116,  4  5  also  on 
(in  pause  Dn,  even  in  the  plural  ^H  hold  your  peace!  Neh.  8,  11) 
hush!  ^n  (Amos  6,  16  Srf\X\)  ha  I  woe!  '»i«,  n^K  (Ps.  120,  5),  H<  (in 
^T^K  Eccles.  4,  10;  ^^t?  10,  16)  woe! 

b  2.  Others,  however,  originally  expressed  independent  ideas,  and 
become  ii^terjections  only  by  rapid  pronunciation  and  by  usage,  e.  g, 
?n  (Hg)  or  r>^  behold!  (prop.  here)\  nSl  h^ld!  (prop,  imperative); 
nan,  plur.  ttn  (prop,  give,  imperative  of  3nj;  comp.  as  to  the  tone. 
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§  69.  0),  the  Latin  age,  agtte,  come  on!  T\'^  (also  ^|^),  ttp  (prop,  go, 
imperative  of  ^I^n)  with  the  same  meaning  ^*  ^i^  far  he  it  I  (prop. 
ad  pro/anumt)  ^?  (see  the  Lexicon)  /  beseech,  hear  me/  tO  J>rqy*I 
used  to  emphasize  a  demand^  warnings  or  entreaty^  and  always  placed 
after  the  expression  to  which  it  belongs'. 

^  MKI  (Dent  i,  8),  il^n  and  rOP  are  also  used  in  connexion  with  the  feminine 
and  the  pland,  which  proves  that  they  have  become  quite  stereotyped  as 
interjections. 

*  to  serves  to  express  the  most  various  shades  of  expression,  which  are  discussed 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  syntax.  It  is  used  especially  {a)  after  the  imperative, 
either  in  commands  or  entreaty,  see  $  no.  dT;  (Jf)  with  the  imperfect,  either  in  the 
cohortative  ($  io8.  b)  or  jussive  ($  109.  b) ;  {c)  once  with  perfect.  Gen.  40,  T4; 
{d)  after  various  particles :  tO^jn  behold  now;  particularly  after  the  conjunctions 
bfejt  and  DM :  fiO  /|jt  ne  quaeso  and  IO~DK  if  now,  ttw€p,  cfvorc,  ^,  in  a  deprecatory 
sense,  expressive  of  politeness  or  modesty.  In  Num.  1 3, 13  |0  stands  after  a  noun ; 
but  we  ought  certainly  to  read  tCPIft. —  In  polite  language  this  particle  is  used 
constantly  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Gen.  18,  3*sq.  19,  7  sq.  19,  and  50,  17. 

•  Against  the  usual  view  which  regards  ((3  as  a  hortatory  particle  ( =  «/  •' 
come!  analogous  to  the  original  imperatives  niil  and  HS?  and  the  Eth.  n^d, 
properly  AiM^f,  also  come  !)^  P.  Haupt,  in  iht  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars, 
xiii,no.  114,  p.  109,  justly  observes  that  we  should  then  expect  the  particle  to  be 
prefixed  to  the  imperative,  &c.  He  proposes  to  describe  K)  as  an  emphatic 
particle.  Haupt's  suggested  identification  ^f  this  KJ  with  the  Assyrian,  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  particle  md  (which  is  also  an  enclitic  of  emphasis),  and  ultimately 
with  the  interrogative  md,  we  shall  not  discuss  here. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE     PARTS    OF     S€»EECH. 

I.    Syntax  of  the  Verb. 

A.   "Use  -of  the  Tenses  and  Moods*. 

§  106.    Use  of  the  Perfect. 

The  perfect  serves  to  express  actions,  events,  or  conditions,  which 

the  speaker  wishes  to  represent  as  in  a  state  of  completion,  whether 

they  belong  to  a  determinate  past  time,  or  extend  into  the  present, 

or,  while  still  future,  are  thought  of  in  their  completed  state. 

The  definition  formerly  given  here  ('the  perfect  serves  to  express  completed 
actions')  applies,  strictly  speaking,  only  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  perfect 
discussed  in  letters  b-p:  hence  the  above  modification  based  on  the  aigoments 
of  Knudtzon  (for  the  title  see  note  i,  and  cf.  further  §  107.  a). 

More  particularly  the  uses  of  the  perfect  may  be  distinguished 
as  follows: — 

1.  To  represent  actions,  events,  or  conditions,  which,  after  a  shorter 

^  Comp.  the  sketch  of  the 'tenses  and  moods  used  in  Hebrew  in  $  40;  and  on 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  see  the  note  on  §  47.  a ; 
also  Driver,  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew  (Oxford,  1874;  3rd  ed. 
189a);  Bennett,  'Notes  on  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew  Tenses'  {JSebraica,  1886, 
vols,  ii,  iii).  A  partial  modification  of  the  accepted  definition  of  the  Semitic 
perfect  and  imperfect  was  proposed  by  J.  A.  Knudtzon,  Om  det  sctakaldte  Perfektum 
og  Imperfektum  i  Hebraisk,  Kristiania,  1890;  of  which  a  summary  entitled  Vom 
sifgenannten  Perf.  und  Imperf,  im  Hebr,  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Oriental  Congress  at  Stockholm,  section  s^mitique  b,  p.  73  sqq.  (Leyden,  189a). 
CC  also  Knudtzon's  articles,  'Zur  assyiischen  und  allgemein  semitischen 
Grammatik'  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  especially  vL  4aa  sqq.  and 

vii.  33  »qq- 
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or  longer  duration,  were  terminated  in  the  past,  and  hence  are  finally 
concluded,  viz. : 

{a)  Corresponding  to  the  perfect  proper  in  Latin  and  the  English   b 
perfect  definite,  in  assertions,  negations,  confirmations,  interrogations, 
Ac,   e.g.  Gen.  18,   15   then   Sarah  dented,  saying,   I  laughed  not. 

(^nijn^  \!h) ',  and  he  said,  Nay,  hut  thou  didst  laugh  (^?ny); 

Gen.  3,  II  ^p  T|n  ^  who  told  thee  .  ,  ,  .?  Comp.  3,  13.  14. 17.  22. 
Also  pointing  to  some  undefined  time  in  the  past,  e.g.  Is.  66,  8 
jVft3  VDB^  who  hath  (ever yet)  heard  such  a  thing? 

Rem.  In  opposition  to  this  express  nse  of  the  perfect  to  emphasize  the  com-    C 
pletion  of  an  event,  the  imperfect  is  not  infrequently  used  to  emphasize  that 
which  is  still  future,  e.g.  Jos.  i,  5  <w  /  was  OH^n)  wUh  Moses,  so  will  J  be 
(njriK)  with  thee;  Jos.  1,  17.  Ex.  10,  14.  Deut  32,  a i.  1  Ki.  2,  38.  Is.  46,4.  11. 
Joel  2,  2.  Eccles.  i,  9. 

(h)   As  a  simple  tempus  historicum  (corresponding  to  the  Greek  d 

aorist)  in  narrating  past  events,  e.g.  Gen.  4,  4  and  Abel,  he  also 

brought  (i*^???),  Ac.;   Gen.  7,  20  the  waters  did  prevail  {^?3),  &c.; 

Job  I,  I  there  was  a  man  (njn  C^K)  in  the  land  of  Uz,  &c.;   even 

in  relating  repeated  actions,  i  Sam.  18,  30. 

Rem.  As  the  above  examples  indicate,  the  perfect  oinarraium  occurs  especially  e 
at  the  head  of  an  entire  narrative  (Job  1,1;  comp.  Dan.  2,  i)  or  an  independent 
sentence  (e.g.  Gen.  7,  11.  13),  but  in  co-ordinate  sentences,  as  a  rule,  only  when 
the  verb  is  separated  from  the  copulative  ^  by  one  or  more  words  (comp.  above 
Gen.  4,  4  and  7,  20).  In  other  cases,  the  narrative  is  continued  in  the  imperfect 
consecutive,  according  to  $  11 1.  a.  The  direct  connexion  of  the  narrative  perfect 
with  ^  copulative  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  perfect  consecutive  proper,  §  112) 
agrees  rather  with  Aramaic  syntax  (comp.  Kautzsch,  Gramm.  des  Biblisch-Aram,, 
§  71,  ].  ^).  On  the  examples  (which  are  in  many  respects  doubtful)  in. the  earlier 
texts,  see  I  112.  pp-uu, 

(r)  To  represent  actions,  &c.,  which  were  already  completed  in  f 
the  past,  at  the  lime  when  other  actions  or  conditions  took  place 
(pluperfect),  e.g.  i  Sam.  28,  3  nonjo  Samuel  was  (long  since)  dead^ .  . . 
and  Saul  had  put  away  p^??!)  those  thai  had  familiar  spirits  , .  .  out 
of  the  land.  Both  these  statements,  being  as  it  were  in  parentheses, 
merely  assign  a  reason  for  the  narrative  beginning  at  verse  6.  Comp. 
I  Sam.  9,  15.  25,  21.  2  Sam.  18, 18.— Gen.  20,  18  (for  the  Lord  had 
fast  closed  up,  &c,)\  27,  30.  31,  19.  34.  Deut.  2, 10;  and  in  a  negative 

^  Incorrectly  e.g.  in  the  Vulgate,  Samuel  autem  mortuns  est  ,  ,  .  et  Saul 
ahstulit  magos,  &c 

Y 
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statement,  Gen.  2,  5  for  the  Lord  God  had  not  (up  to  that  time)  caused 
it  to  rain,  &c.  This  is  especially  frequent,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  in  relative,  causal  and  temporal  clauses,  when  the  main  clause 
contains  a  tense  referring  to  the  past,  e.  g.  Gen.  2,  2  and  he  rested .  .  . 
from  alt  his  work  which  he  had  made  (•"'fe^);  Gen.  7,  9.  19,  27,  &c.; 
29,  10  now  when  facob  had  seen  Rachel  (Hft^  '^^?)  •  •  •  >  facob  went 
neoTy  &c.;  so  also  in  clauses  which  express  the  completion  or  incom- 
pleteness of  an  action,  &c.,  on  the  occurrence  of  another  event,  as  in 
Gen.  24,  15.  27,  30,  &c.;  cf.  §  164.  by  with  the  note,  and  letter  c. 

2.  To  represent  actions,  events  or  conditions,  which,  although 
completed  in  the  past,  nevertheless  extend  their  influence  into  the 
present  (in  English  generally  rendered  by  the  present) : 

{a)  Expressing  facts  which  were  accomplished  long  before,  or  con- 
ditions and  attributes  which  were  acquired  long  before,  but  of  which  the 
effects  still  remain  in  the  present  (present  perfect),  e.  g.  Ps.  10, 11  "i^illDP! 
VJB  he  hath  hidden  his  face  {and  still  keeps  it  hidden);  Ps.  143,  6  "^^feO? 
I  have  spread  forth  my  hands  {and  still  keep  them  spread  forth).  This 
applies  particularly  to  a  large  number  of  perfects  (almost  exclusively 
of  intransitive  ^  verbs,  denoting  affections  or  conditions  of  Ht^  mind) 
■which  in  English  can  be  rendered  only  by  the  present,  or,  in  the  case 
mentioned  above  under  letter  f^hy  the  imperfect*.  Thus,  ^J^^^ 
/  know  (prop.  /  ?uwe  perceived^  have  experienced)  Job  9,  2.  10,  13, 
^JJiyr  \h  I  know  not  Gen.  4,  9,  &c.;  on  the  other  hand,  e.g.  in 
Gen.  28,  16.  Num.  22,  34,  the  context  requires  /  knew  not;  ^1?t 
we  remember  Num.  11,5;  njKD  she  refuseth  Job  6,  7  ;  x7^  it  exulteth; 
^Wnpb^  /  rejoice  i  Sam.  2,  i ;  tS'ga  he  requirtth  Is.  i,  12  ;  Wj?  I  wait 
Gen.  49, 18.  Ps.  130,  5  (parallel  with  ^i?i>n1n);  ^1???!?  I  delight  Ps.  40,  9 
(mostly  negative.  Is.  i,  11  and  elsewhere);  ^?^^9  /  love  Gen.  27,  4; 
^^^Jb'  /  hate  Ps.  31,  7;  ^WDWO  /  despise  Amos  6,  21 ;  '?^2^  they 
abhor  me  Job  30,  10;  ^^noa  I  trust  Ps.  25,  2 ;  WpPI  I  put  my  trust 
Ps.  31,  2  ;  ^l?pT^  /  am  righteous  Job  34,  5. — We  may  further  include 
a  number  of  verbs  which  express  bodily  characteristics  or  states,  such 
as  5y!}  thou  art  great  Ps.  104,  i ;  ^^p?  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  Gen.  32,  11 ; 

^  With  regard  to  the  great  bat  Yery  natural  preponderance  of  intransitive  verbs 
(expressing  an  existing  condition),  cf.  the  Ibts  in  Knadtzon  (see  above,  note  on 
letter  a),  pp.  117  and  122  in  the  Danish  text. 

'  Cf.  ftcvi,  odiy  memini ;  otda,  fUfunj/uu,  l^outa,  ^^optca,  icitcpaya;  in  the  New 
Testament,  IjKwiica,  ^^ydinjtea. 
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Viaa  ihey  are  high  Is.  55,  9;  ^fVJ  tJiey  stand  aloof  Job  30,  10;  to 
they  are  goodly  Num.  24,  5;    ^60  they  are  beautiful  Is.  52,  7;  ^W^gJ 

1  am  old  Gen.  18,  13 ;  ^9y3J  /  ajw  zt^^ary  Ps.  6,  7 ;  '•^y?^^  /  am  full 

Is.  I,  II,  &c. 

Rem.  To  the  same  category  probably  belong  also  the  perfects  after  *riD"*T5    h 
Ex.  10,  3  ^how  long  hast  thou  already  been  re/using  (and  refnsest  still  ...  1 
which  really  amounts  to  how  long  wilt  thou  refuse?)   Ps.  80,  5.   Prov.  1,  22 
(co-ordinate  with  the  imperf.),  and  after  nitOJ  Ex.  16,  aS.  Hab.  i,  a. 

(b)  In  direct  narration  to  express  actions  which,  although  really  i 
only  in  process  of  accomplishment,  are  nevertheless  meant  to  be 
represented  as  already  accomplished  in  the  conception  of  the  speaker, 
e.g.  ^n&in  /  lift  up  (my  hand  in  ratifying  an  oath)  Gen.  14,  22 ; 
''???f?  I  swear  Jer.  22,  5  ;  ^n^n  J  testify  Deut.  8,  19  ;  ^J?^  /  counsel 

2  Sam.  17,  II  (but  in  a  different  context  in  ver.  15,  have  I  counselled)] 
^!?1P9  (prop.  I  say)  I  decide  {I  consider  as  hereby  settled)  2  Sam.  19,  30; 
I  declare  Job  9,  22.  32,  10. 

{c)  To  express  facts  which  have  formerly  taken  place,  and  are  k 
still  of   constant   recurrence,   and  hence    are  matters  of   common 
experience  (the  Greek  gnomic  aorisf),  e.  g.  Ps.  9,  1 1  for  thou^  Lord^ 
hast  not  forsaken  (rQT^7)  them  that  seek  thee,     Comp.  ver.  13,  also 
Ps.  10,  3.  119,  40  and  Gen.  49,  11  (D?2)). 

Rem.  In  almost  all  the  cases  discussed  in  No.  2  (included  under  the  English  / 
present)  the  imperfect  can  be  used  instead  of  tlie  perfect,  wherever  the  action 
or  state  in  question  is  regarded,  not  as  already  completed,  but  as  still  continuing 
or  just  taking  place  (see  $  107.  a).  Thus,  ^W^b^  W  I  am  not  able  Ps.  40,  13 
and  7?ll<  fci?  Gen.  31,  35  have  practically  the  same  meaning.  Hence  also 
it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  imperfect  corresponds  to  such  perfects  in 
poetic  or  prophetic  parallelism,  e.g.  Is.  5, 12.  Ps.  2,  i  sq.  Prov.  i,  22.  Job  3, 17. 

3.  To  express  future  actions,  when  the  speaker  intends  by  an  ni 
express  assurance  to  represent  them  as  finished,  or  as  equivalent 
to  accomplished  facts: 

(a)  In  contracts  or  other  express  stipulations  (again  corresponding 
to  the  English  present),  e.g.  Gen.  23,  11  the  field  I  give  O^??})  thee; 
comp.  ver.  13  and  48,  22.  2  Sam.  14,  21.  24,  23.  Jer.  40,  4;  in 
a  threat,  i  Sam.  2,  16.  15,  2.  2  Sgim.  5,  6  (unless,  with  Wellhausen, 
I'VpJ  is  to  be  read). — Especially  in  promises  made  by  God,  Gen.  i,  29. 
15,  18.  17,  20.  Jud.  I,  2. 

(p)  To  express  facts  which  are  undoubtedly  imminent,  and,  therefore,   n 
in  the  imagination  of  the  speaker,  already  accomplished  {perfectum 

Y  2 
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confidentiae),  e.g.  Num.  17,  27  ^nw  \)fe  V13K  ^]^  jn  Ar^i^ii/,  «v 
perish,  we  are  undone,  we  are  all  undone.  Gen.  30,  13.  Is.  6,  5 
(WDI?  I  am  undone^).  Prov.  4,  2.  Even  in  interrogative  sentences, 
Gen.  18,  12.  Num.  17,  28.  23,  10.  Jud  9,  9.  11.  Zech.  4,  io(?). 
Prov.  22,  20*.  This  use  of  the  perfect  occurs  most  frequently  in 
prophetic  language  {J>erfectum  propheHcuvi),  The  prophet  so  trans- 
ports himself  in  imagination  into  the  future  that  he  describes  the  future 
event  as  if  it  had  been  already  seen  or  heard  by  him,  e.  g.  Is.  5,  13 
therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivify  if^);  9,  i  sqq.  10,  28.  11,  9 
(after  ^9,  as  frequently  elsewhere);  19,  7.  Job  5,  20.  2  Chron.  20,  37. 
Not  infrequendy  the  imperfect  interchanges  with  such  perfects  either 
in  the  parallel  menlb^  or  further  on  in  the  narrative. 

{c)  To  express  actions  or  facts,  which  are  meant  to  be  indicated 
as  existing  in  the  future  in  a  completed  state  {/uturum  exactum), 
e.  g.  Is.  4,  4  nn  ^*?  when  he  has  washed  away  =  when  he  shall  have 
washed  away  (an  imperfect  follows  in  the  co-ordinate  sentence;  cf. 
the  conditional  sentences  in  §  107.  x)\  Is.  6,  11  (after  Dt*  "^S^  *!}, 
as  in  Gen.  28,  15.  Num.  32,  17;  also  2  Sam.  17,  13  after  "^  *1P, 
Gen.  24,  19  after  DK  TJ  and  elsewhere  frequently  after  temporal 
conjunctions);  Mic.  5,  2  (ni^^);  Gen.  43,  14  ^wSjJB^  *n|)bB^  ng^a  ♦3tn 
and  I — if  I  am  bereaved  (prhus  fuero),  I  am  bereaved,  an  expression  of 
despairing  resignation.    Comp.  Prov.  23,  15.  Est.  4,  16. 

4.  To  express  actions  and  facts,  whose  accomplishment  in  the 
past  is  to  be  represented,  not  as  actual,  but  only  as  possible  (generally 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive),  e.  g. 
Gen.  31,  42  except  the  God  of  my  father  .  . .  had  been  with  me,  surely 
now  hadst  thou  sent  me  away  empty  (^?5'?^)»  ^^^*  43»  '^'  ^-  9?  ^5 
{^T\xf^  I  had  almost  put  forth,  &c.);  Num.  22,  33.  Jud.  13,  23.  14, 18. 
I  Sam.  13,  13  (r?D);  2  Ki.  13,  19;  so  frequentiy  after  DStp?  easily, 
almost.  Gen.  26, 10.  Is.  i,  9  (where  DJOS  is  probably  to  be  connected 

'  Comp.  the  nmilar  nse  of  thmKa  (Jk€<f>$opas,  It.  15,  xaS)  and  perii!  On  the 
kindred  use  of  the  perfect  in  conditional  sentences,  comp.  below,  letter/. 

'  In  Gen.  40,  14  a  perf.  confidentiae  (after  DM  ^9,  as  in  a  Ki.  5,  30.  23,  9) 
appears  to  be  nsed  in  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire  that  something  may 
happen,  but  have  me  in  thy  remembrance^  &c.  Neither  this  passage,  however, 
nor  the  use  of  the  perfect  in  Arabic  to  express  a  wish  or  imprecation,  justifies 
us  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a  precaiive  perfect  in  Hebrew.  In  Job  ai,  16. 
3  2,  18  also,  translate  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  is  far  from  me,  Comp.  Driver, 
The  Use  of  the  Tenses,  p.  29  sqq. 
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with  the  word  after  it);  Ps.  73,  2.  94,  17.  119,  87.  Prov.  5,  14.  Cf. 
also  Job  3,  13.  23,  10  0?3P?).  Ruth  i,  V2  (if  I  should  thinks  &c.; 
comp.  2  Ki.  7,  4);  in  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence,  i  Sam. 
25,  34. — So  also  to  express  an  unfulfilled  desire,'Num.  14,  2  H3nD  \> 
would  thai  we  had  died  .  .  .  /  ( v  with  the  imperfect  would  mean 
would  that  we  might  die  !  i  Sam.  1^4,  30).  Finally,  also  in  a  question 
indicating  astonishment,  Gen.  21,  7  ^£0  "p  who  would  have  said . .  .? 
quis  dixerii?  Ps.  73,  11. 

§  107.    Use  of  the  Imperfect^. 

The  imperfect,  as  opposed  to  the  perfect,  represents  actions,  events  ^^ 
or  conditions,  which  are  regarded  by  the  speaker  at  any  moment 
as  still  continuing,  or  in  process  of  accomplishment,  or  even  as  just 
taking  place.  In  the  last  case,  its  occurrence  may  be  represented 
as  certainly  inuninent,  or  merely  as  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  or  simply  as  desired,  and  therefore  only  contingent  (the 
modal  use  of  the  imperfect). 

Knudtzon  (see  above,  Rem.  on  %  106.  ct)  woald  prefer  the  term  present  rather 
than  imperfect,  on  the  ground  that  the  tense  expresses  what  is  either  actually  or 
mentally  present  In  any  case,  the  essential  difference  between  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  consists,  he  argues,  in  diis,  that  the  perfect  simply  indicates  what  is 
actually  complete,  while  the  imperfect  places  the  action,  &c.,  in  a  more  direct 
relation  to  the  judgement  or  feeling  of  the  speaker  \ 

More  precisely  the  imperfect  serves — 

1.  In  the  sphere /oj/  time:  .^ 

(a)  To  express  actions,  &c.,  which  continued  throughout  a  longer   b 

or  shorter  period',  e.g.  Gen.- 2,  6  a  mist  went  up  continually  ('"^J^),       I 

2,  25-    37»  7-    48,  10.   Ex.  I,  12.   8,  20.    13,  22.    15,  6.  12.  14.  15. 

Num.  9,  15  sq.  20  sq.  23,  7.  Jud.  2,  i.  5,  8.  i  Sam.  3,  2.  13,  1 7  sq. 

2  Sam.  2,  28.  23,  ID.   I  Ki.  3,  4.  7,  8.  21,  6.   Is.  i,  21.  6,  4  (^.?*??), 

17,  10  sq.  51,  2  a.  Jer.  13,  7.  36,  18.  Ps.  18,  7.  14.  17  sqq.  38  sqq. 

24,  2.    32,  4.  5  Olf'l^K),    47»  5.    68,  10.  12.    104,  6  sqq.    106,  19. 

107, 18.  29.  139, 13.  Job  3,  3.  II.  4,  ".  15  sq.  10, 10  sq.  15,  7  sq.— 

*  Comp.  the  literature  cited  above,  p.  320,  note. 

'  This  is  undoubtedly  the  view  of  De  Lagarde  also  {Obersicht  iiber  die  Bildung 
der  Nomina,  p.  6),  when  he  defines  the  perfect  as  serving  to  express  that  of  which 
we  are  immediately  sensible,  the  imperfect  that  at  which  we  arrive  by  comparison 
and  imagination. 

»  Comp.  the  M6&'  inscription,  L  5,  nan«n  B^3  ^3K^  ^3  for  Chemosh  was 
angry  with  his  country. 
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very  frequently  alternating  with  a  perfect  (especially  with  a  frequenta- 
tive perfect;  cf.  Num.  9,  15-23  and  §  112.^),  or  when  the  narration 
is  continued  by  means  of  an  imperfect  consecutive  ^. 

Rem.  I.  The  imperfect  is  frequently  used  in  this  way  after  the  particles  TM  then^ 
O^D  not  yet,  DIM  before ^"^"^  until,  e.g.  Ex.  15,  i  TOto^l^tfj  tt?  then  sang 
Moses,  &c.;  Num.  i\,  17.  Dent.  4,41.  Jos.  10,  la.  i  Ki.  3,  16.  Ps.  136,  a. 
Job  38,  31.  (The  perfect  is  nsed  after  U<  when  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  action  has  really  taken  place,  and  not  upon  its  gradaal  accomplishment 
or  duration  in  the  past,  e.g.  Gen.  4,  36  7n^n  tK  then  began,  &c. ;  Gen.  49,  4. 
Ex.  15,  15.  Jos.  33,  31.  Jud.  5,  II.  Ps.  89,  30'.)  After  DID  e.g.  Gen.  19,  4 
\SSS&^^  DID  before  they  lay  dawn ;  Gen.  3,  5.  34,  45.  i  Sam.  3,  3.  7,  always 
in  the  sense  of  our  pluperfect,  (In  Gen.  34,  15  instead  of  the  perf.  \\fs^,  the 
imperf.  should  be  read,  as  In  verse  45 ;  so  also  in  i  Sam.  3,  7  [jnj]  an  imperf. 
is  co-ordinated  with  ITl^.)  After  D1D3  (sometimes  also  simply  DID  Ex.  la,  34. 
Jos.  3,  i),  e.g.  Jer.  1,5  t<5fFl  DlDa  before  thou  earnest  forth;  Gen.  37, 33.  37,  18. 
41,  50.  Ruth  3,  14  (perhaps  also  in  Ps.  90,  a  an  imperf.  was  intended  instead  of 
Tlp^;  comp.  Wellhausen  on  1  Sam.  3,  a).  After  "TJ  Jos.  10,  13.  Ps.  73,  17 
(»it/i7  /  went),  a  Chron.  39,  34 ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  perf.,  e. g.  Jos.  a,  3a  *. 

a.  Driver  {The  Use  of  the  Tenses,  p.  3a)  rightly  lays  stress  upon  the  inherent 
distinction  between  the  participle  as  expressing  pure  duration,  and  the  imperfect 
as  expressing  progressive  duration  (in  the  present,  past,  or  future).  Thus  the 
words  Vki^  "^n^l  Gen.  a,  10  represent  the  river  of  Paradise  as  going  out  of  Eden  in 
a  continuous,  uninterrupted  stream,  but  *Tl&^t  which  immediately  follows,  describes 
how  the  parting  of  its  waters  is  always  taking  place  afresh.  In  the  same  way 
^?Su  ^^'  ^i  ^  represents  new  mists  as  constantly  arising,  and  tiffw  Is.  6,  4  new 
clouds  of  smoke.  Also  those  actions,  &c,  which  might  be  regarded  in  themselves 
as  single  or  even  momentary,  are,  as  it  were,  broken  up  by  the  imperfect  into  their 
component  parts,  and  so  pictured  as  gradually  completing  themselves.  Hence 
to^3^  Ex.  15, 1  a  (after  a  perf.  as  in  verse  14)  represents  the  Egyptians,  in  a  vivid, 
poetic  description,  as  being  swallowed  up  one  after  another,  and  ^^HJ^  Num.  33,  7 
the  leading  on  by  stages,  &c. 

^  According  to  the  Masora  such  imperfects  occur  in  Is.  10,  13  ^ir  (where, 
however,  "t^DK)  might  also  mean  /  am  wont  to  remove,  6cc),  Is.  48,  3.  57,  17. 
Ps.  18,  383,  also  (according  to  §  49.  r)  in  3  Sam.  i,  10  and  Ezek.  16,  10.  In 
some  other  cases  )  is  no  doubt  a  dogmatic  emendation  for  1  {jmperf,  consec^ 
in  order  to  represent  historical  statements  as  promises;  comp.  Is.  43,  6.  51,  3  bis, 
63,  3  sqq.  and  the  note  on  p.  151. 

*  After  tM  then  (to  announce  fritnre  events)  the  imperf.  is  nattirally  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  fbture,  Gen.  34,  41.  Ex.  la^  48.  Mic  3,  4.  Zeph.  3,  9.  P&  51,  ai. 

'  As  after  tt(,  so  also  after  tHO  D'lD^  and  IV  the  imperf.  may  be  used, 
according  to  the  context,  in  the  sense  of  o^x  future,  e.g.  a  Ki.  a,  9.  Is.  65,  34. 
Job  10,  31 ;  after  **iy  e.g.  Is.  33, 14.  The  imperf.  is  used  in  the  sense  of  our 
present  after  D'JD  in  Ex.  9,  30.  10,  7. 
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{b)  To  express  actions,  &c.,  which  were  repealed  in  the  past,  either  e 
at  fixed  intervals  or  occasionally  (the  mod$is  ret  repeHtae\  e.  g.  Job  i,  5 
thus  did  (•^'BJ-)  Job  continually  (after  each  occasion  of  his  sons' 
festivities);  4,  3  sq.  22,  6  sq.  23, 11.  29,  7.  9.  12  sq.  Gen.  6, 4.  29,  2. 
30,  38.  42.  31,  39  (/  used  to  bear  the  loss  of  it),  Ex.  i,  12.  19,  19. 
33>  7  sqq.  (HgJ  used  to  take  every  time).  40,  36  sqq.  Num.  9,  17  sq. 
20  sqq.  II,  5.  9.  Jud.  6,  4.  14,  10.  21,  25.  i  Sam.  i,  7.  2,  22.  9,  9. 
13,19.  18,5.  27,9.  2Sam.  I,  22.  12,3.  13,18.  I  Ki.  5,  25  (of  tribute 
repeated  year  by  year).  10,  5.  13,  33.  14,  28.  2  Ki.  4,  8.  8,  29. 
i3»  20.  26>  M.  Jer.  36,  23.  Ps.  42,  5.  44,  3.  78,  15.  40.  103,  7. 
Est.  2,  14;  even  in  a  negative  dependent  clause,  i  Ki.  18,  10. 

2.  In  the  sphere  o{ present  time,  again  f 

{a)  To  express  actions,  events,  or  conditions,  which  are  continued 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  time',  e.g.  Gen.  37,  15  K^0?n"ne  what  seekest 
thou?  19,  19  i>?*n<7  /  cannot;  24,  50.  31,  35.  Is.  i,  13.  Other 
examples  are  Gen.  2,  10.  24,  31.  i  Sam.  i,  8.  11,  5.  i  Ki.  3,  7. 
Ps.  2,  2.  So  especially  to  express  facts  known  by  experience,  which 
occur  at  all  times,  and .  consequently  hold  good  at  any  moment, 
e.g.  Prov.  15,  20  a  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father ;  hence  especially 
frequent  in  Job  and  Proverbs.  In  an  interrogative  sentence,  e.g. 
Job  4,  17  2j  mortal  man  just  before  God?  In  a  negative  sentence. 
Job  4,  18,  &c. 

(P)  To  express  actions^  &c.,  which  may  be  repeated  at  any  time,  g 
including  therefore  the  present,  or  are  customarily  repeated  on 
a  given  occasion  (comp.  above,  letter  ^),  e.g.  Deut  i,  44  jj  bees  do 
(are  accustomed  to  do);  Gen.  6,  21.  32,  33.  43,  32.  Jud.  11,  40. 
I  Sam.  2,  8.  5,  5.  20,  2.  2  Sam.  15,  32.  Is.  i,  23.  3,  16.  Ps.  i,  3. 
So  again  (see  letter  f)  especially  to  express  facts  known  by  experience 
which  may  at  any  time  come  into  eflfect  again,  e.g.  Ex.  23,  8  a  gift 
blindeth  ("?.S^),  &c.;  Gen.  2,  24.  22,  14.  Is.  32, 6.  Am.  3,  7.  Mai.  i,  6. 
Job  2,  4,  &c.  Of  the  same  kind  also  is  the  imperfect  in  such  relative 
clauses  (see  §  155),  as  Gen.  49,  27  Benjamin  is  TJDJ  3K|  a  wolf 
thai  ravineih  (properly,  is  accustomed  to  ravin).  Finally,  compare 
also  the  formulae  "^W^.  it  is  (wont  to  be)  said  (to  introduce  proverbial 

^  It  is  not  always  possible  to  carry  oat  with  certainty  the  distinction  between 
continued  and  repeated  actions.  Some  of  the  examples  given  under  letter/ 
might  equally  be  referred  to  letter  g. 
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expressions)  Gen.  10,  9.  22,  14^,  and  elsewhere;  J3  •*^^  tt  is  not 
(wont  to  be)  so  done  (and  hence  may  noiy  shall  ml  be,  see  letter  «), 
Gen.  29,  26.  20,  9.  34,  7.   2  Sam.  13,  12. 

h  {c)  To  express  actions,  &c.,  which  although,  strictly  speaking,  they 
are  already  finished,  are  regarded  as  still-  lasting  on  into  the  present 
time,  or  continuing  to  operate  in  it,  e.g.  Gen.  32,  30  wherefore  is  il 
thai  Ihott  dost  ask  (^1??^)  <rfler  my  name^  24,  31.  44,  7.  Ex.  5,  15. 
2  Sam.  16,  9.  In  such  cases,  naturally,  the  perfect  is  also  admissible, 
and  is  sometimes  found  in  the  same  formula  as  the  imperfect,  e.g. 
Job  I,  7  (2, 2)  fibH  t^  whence  comesl  Ihau  (just  now)?  but  Gen.  16, 8 
(comp.  42,  7)  riHa  n^^!  whence  comesl  Ihou?  The  imperfect 
represents  the  coming  as  still  in  its  last  stage,  whereas  the  perfect 
represents  it  as  an  accomplished  hcU 

i  8»  In  the  sphere  oi/ulure  lime.  To  express  actions,  &c.,  which 
are  to  be  represented  as  about  to  take  place,  and  as  continuing  a  shorter 
or  longer  time  in  the  future,  or  as  being  repeated ;  thus : 

(a)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker's  present  time,  e.  g.  Ex.  4,  i 
Ihey  will  nol  believe  (^*9fi[lL)  me,  nor  hearken  (\yi3jB'^)  unlo  my  voice  : 
for  they  will  say  (^9^),  &c.,  6,  i.  9,  5,  &c. 

k  (b)  In  dependent  clauses  to  represent  actions,  &c.,  which  from 
some  point  of  time  in  the  past  are  to  be  represented  as  future,  e.  g. 
Gen.  43,  7  could  we  in  any  wise  know  Ihal  he  would  say  (^yS^)  ?  2, 19. 
43,  25.  Ex.  2,  4.  2  Ki.  3,  27  ^I^OP?^  qui  regnalurus  erat ;  13,  14. 
Jon.  4,  5.  Job  3,  3.  Eccles.  2,  3^  Ps.  78,  6  thai  the  generation  to  come 
might  know,  ^.^^  D^?3  the  children  which  should  be  born  {qui  nasciluri 
essent;  the  imperfect  here  with  the  collateral  idea  of  the  occurrence 
being  repeated  in  the  future). 

/  (r)  To  represent  a  futurum  exactum ;  comp.  Is.  4,  4.  6,  11 
(co-ordinated  with  a  perfect  used  in  the  same  sense,  see  §  106.  t>) ; 
so  also  sometimes  after  the  temporal  particles  ^  Ps.  132,  5  and 
"VK  15  unHl  Gen.  29,  8.  Num.  20, 17,  &c. 

nt  4.  Finally  to  the  sphere  of  future  time  belong  also  those  cases 
in  which  the  (modal)  imperfect  serves  to  express  actions,  events, 
or  conditions,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  to  be  represented  as  willed 
(or  not  willed),  or  as  in  some  way  conditional,  and  consequently  only 
contingent.     More  particularly  such  imperfects  serve — 

n  {p)  As  an  expression  of  will,  whether  it  be  a  definite  intention 
and  arrangement,  or  a  simple  desire,  viz. :  ^ 
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(i)  Sometimes  in  positive  sentences  in  place  of  the  cohortative  (comp. 
e.  g.  Ps.  59, 17  with  verse  18 ;  2  Sam.  22, 50  with  Ps.  r8, 50 ;  Jud.  19, 1 1, 
&c.),  of  the  imperative  (Is.  18,  3),  or  of  the  jussive  (which,  however, 
in  most  cases,  does  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  imperfect), 
^*  g«  '"^^Tp.  ^^  '^  appear  Gen.  i,  9.  41, 34.  Lev.  19,  2.  3.  2  Sam.  10, 12 
(and  so  frequently  in  verbs  Ti'h]  comp.  §  109.  a,  note);  Zech.  9„  5 
(^'W);  Ps.  61,7  (VPH;  Prov.  22,  17  (n^tfri);  23,1.  Job  6,  23 
(co-ordinated  with  the  imperative),  10,  20  K^th,;  so  probably  also 
PTJ  lei  him  judge  I  Ps.  72,.  2. —  So  also  in  the  ist  pers.,  to  express 
a  wish  which  should  have  been  subsequently  accomplished  at  a  fixed 
point  of  time  in  the  past,  e.  g.  Job- 10,  tS  V1JH  /  should  have  (then, 
inmiediatdy  after  being  born)  given  up  the  ghost;  comp.  verse  19 
njnx  and  /jj^ .  Even  to  express  an  obligation  or  necessity  according  to 
the  judgement  of  another  person,  e.  g.  Job  9^  29  V^^  I  am  to  he  guilty; 
12,  4>      Comp^Job  9>  15.   19^  16;  in  a  question,  Ps.  42,  io.  43,  2. 

(2)  To  express  the  definite  expectation  that  something  will  not  0 
happen.  The  imperfect  with  ^  represents  a  more  emphatic  form 
of  prohibition  than  the  jussive'  with  /fit  (comp.  §  109. r),  and  cor- 
responds to  our  thou  shall  not  do  ill  with  the  strongest  expectation 
of  obedience,  while  "/S  with  the  jussive  is  rather  a  simple  warning, 
do  not  that  I  Thus  ^  with  the  imperfect  is  especially  used  in 
enforcing  the  divine  commands,  e.g.  i^JH  ^  thou  shall  not  steal 
Ex.  20, 15 ;  comp.  verses  3. 4.  5.  7. 10  sqq.  So  W  with  the  3rd  pers. 
perhaps  in  Pro  v.  16,  10. 

Rem.  The  Jussive^  which  is  to  be  expected  after  "7t<,  does  not,  as  a  rule  p 
(according  to  letter  n  above,  and  %  109.  a,  note),  differ  in  form  from  the  simple 
imperfect.  That  many  supposed  jussives  are  intended  as  simple  imperfects  is 
possible  from  the  occurrence  after  ~^K  of  what  are  nndonbtedly  imperfect  forms, 
not  only  from  verbs  H^  (cOmp.  for  these  §  109.  a,  note),  but  also  from  verbs  Vy : 
to  express  a  prohibition  or  negative  wish,  D*ari*7fcJ  Gen.  19, 17,  "WrrPBt  Jos.  i,  7, 
D^  W  vS  *  Sam.  35,  35.  Even  with  the  ist  pers.  plur.  (after  an  imperative) 
D^DT"?^  that  we  die  not  i  Sam.  12, 19.  Also  to  express  the  conviction  that 
something  cannot  happen,  Dtt^"7S  ^^  ^H  ^^  slumber*  Ps.  lai,  3;  comp. 
Jer.  46,  6.  a  Chron.  14,  10. 

'  As  stated  in  §  46.  a,  a  prohibition  cannot  be  expressed  by  "7K  and  the  imperative. 

'  To  regard  this  as  an  optative  (so  Hupfeld)  is  from  the  context  impossible. 
It  is  more  probably  a  strong  pregnant  construction,  or  fusion  of  two  sentences 
(such  as,  do  not  think  he  will  slumber!).  Verse  4  contains  the  objective  con- 
firmi^on,  by  means  of  }s7  with  the  imperf.,  of  the  conviction  which  was  previously 
only  subjective. 
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(3)  In  dependent  clauses  after  final  conjunctions  (§  165.  h)^  as 
Ig^,  Gen.  II,  7  (^^OB'J  fc6  "^  that  th^y  may  not  understand);  "^^3 
Gen.  21,  30.  27,  4.  19.  Ex.  9,  14,  and  elsewhere;  10!|  JPPp  Num. 
i7>  5;  ISS^  I^eut.  4,  I.  Ps.  51,  6.  78,  6,  and  X*|  IK*  Ez.  12,  12 
that^;  ^p?j^  /Aa/  *  .  *  not  Ex.  20,  20.  2  Sam.  14,  14 ;  also  after  "fB 
that  not,  test  Gen.  3,  22.  11,  4.  19,  15,  and  elsewhere*.  In  Lev.  9,  6 
such  an  imperfect  (or  jussive?  see  the  examples  in  §  109./^  is  added 
to  the  expression  of  the  command  by  an  asyndeton,  and  in  Lam.  i,  19 
to  the  principal  clause  simply  by  ] :  while  they  sought  them  food 
0Bte3T1K  ^^  to  refresh  their  souls  (cf.  also  Lam.  3,  26  it  is  good 
and  let  him  hope^  i.  e.  that  he  should  hope) ;  so  after  an  interrogative 
clause,  Ex.  2, 7.  finally  also  in  a  relative  clause,  Ps.  32,  8  ^?n  ^TlfJTa 
in  the  way  whieh  thou  shouldst  go, 

{b)  To  express  actions,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  represented  as  possibly 
taking  place  or  not  taking  place  (sometimes  corresponding  to  the 
potential  of  the  classical  languages,  as  also  to  oyr  use  of  the  auxi- 
liaries can,  may^  should*).  More  particularly  such  imperfects  are 
used — 

(i)  In  a  permissive  sense,  e.g.  Gen.  2,  16  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  (z?^  ^^)  thou  mayest  freely  eat  (the  contrary  in  verse  17); 
3»  2.  42,  37-  Lev.  21,  3.  2^.  Job  21,  3.  Jn  the  ist  pers.  Ps.  5,  8. 
22, 18  (/  may,  or  can^  tell);  in  a  negative  sentence,  e.g.  Ps.  5,  5. 

(2)  In  interrogative  sentences,  e.  g.  Prov.  20, 9  "^pif*^  guis  dixerit? 
Comp.  Gen.  17,  17.  i^,  14.  31,  43.  i  Sam.  11,  12.  2  Ki.  5,  i^ 
Ona  f*rnK"j(^n  may  I  not  wash  in  them?  Is.  33, 14.  Ps.  15,  i.  24,  3. 
Eccles.  5,  5.  So  especially  in  a  question  expressing  surprise  after 
?I^«,  e. g.  Gen.  39,  9  how  then  can  I .  . .?  44,  34.  Is.  19, 1 1.  Ps.  137,  4, 
and  even  with  regard  to  some  point  of  time  in  the  past,  looking 
forward  from  which  an  event  might  have  been  expected  to  take 


'  Bat  Ifi^  }y!  in  A  causal  sense  (because,  since),  e.g.  Jad.  2,  30  (as  Ifi^ 
Gen.  34,  27)  is  followed  by  the  perfect.    On  Jos.  4,  24  see  above,  §  74.  g, 

[•  R.V.  because  he  shall  not  see.] 

'  2  Ki.  2,  16  *^  occurs  with  the  perf.  in  a  vivid  presentment  of  the  time,  when 
the  fear  is  realized  and  the  remedy  comes  too  late.  (In  2  Sam.  20,  6,  since 
a  perfect  conuc.  foUows,  read  with  Driver  KltD^ .) 

*  By  this,  of  course,  is  not  meant  that  these  finer  distinctions  were  consciously 
present  to  the  Hebrew  mind.  They  are  rather  mere  expedients  for  making 
intelligible  to  ourselves  the  fuU  significance  of  the  Semitic  imperfect 
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place,  e.  g.  Gen.  43,  7  Jnj  phjn  could  we  in  any  wise  know  . ,  .  ? 
Comp.  2  Sam.  3,  33  (IWJ  was  Abner  to  die  as  a  fool,  i.e.  was  he  destined 
to  die  ..,?),  and  so  probably  also  Gen.  34,  31  {should  he  deal ...?). 
Very  closely  connected  with  this  is  the  use  of  the  imperfect — 

(3)  In  a  consecutive  clause  depending  on  an  interrogative  clause,   u 

e.  g.  Ex.  3,11  who  am  I  (tI.?K  *?)  that  I  should  (ought,  could)  go  ? 

16,  7.  Num.  II,  12.  Jud.  9,  28.  I  Sam.  18, 18.  2  Ki.  8,  13.  Is.  29, 16. 

Job  6,  II.  21,  15,  similarly  after  105  Gen.  38,  18.  Ex.  5,  2. 

Rem.  In  such  passages  as  i  Sam.  11,  5.  Ps.  8,  5.  114, 5,  the  context  shows  that    V 
the  imperfect  corresponds  rather  to  onr  present.     In  such  sentences  the  perfect 
also  is  natorally  nsed  in  referring  to  completed  actions,  e.g.  Gen.  ao,  10.  Jud.  18, 33. 
a  Sam.  7,  18.  Is.  aa,  i. 

(4)  In  negative  sentences  to  express  actions,  &c.,  which  cannot  or   w 
should  not  happen,  e.g.  Gen.  32,  13  2*>D  "IDD^^  "^g^  which  cannot 

be  numbered  for  multitude;  20,  9  deeds  i^^^  "^)  that  ought  not 
to  be  done  (comp.  above,  letter  g) ;  Ps.  5,  5. 

(5)  In  conditional  clauses  (the  modus  conditionalis  corresponding  x 
to  the  Latin  present  or  imperfect  conjunctive)  both  in  the  protasis 
and  apodosis,  or  only  in  the  latter,  Ps.  23, 4  TJ  ^^tn<}> .  •  •  ^I?IP9  D| 

yea^  though  J  walk  (or  had  to  walk)  .  .  .  I  fear  (or  /  would  fear) 
no  evil;  Job  9,  20  though  I  be  righteous,  mine  own  mouth  shall 
condemn  me.  After  a  perfect  in  the  protasis,  e.g.  Job  23,  10.  Very 
frequently  also  in  an  apodosis,  the  protasis  to  which  pust  be  supplied 
from  the  context,  e.  g.  Job  5,  S  but  as  for  me,  I  would  seek  unto  God 
(were  I  in  thy  place);  3,  13.  16.  14,  14  sq.  Ps.  55,  13.  Ruth  i,  12. 
However,  some  of  the  imperfects  in  these  examples  are  probably 
intended  as  jussive  forms.    Comp.  §  109.  h. 

§  108.    Use  of  the  Cohortatrpe, 

The  cohortative,  i.e.  according  to  §  48. r,  the  ist  pers.*  sing,  or  a 
plur.  of  the  imperfect  lengthened   by  the  ending  n-_*,  represents 
in  general  an  endeavour  directed  expressly  towards  a  definite  object. 
While  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  indicative  rather  contain  the 
mere  announcement  that  an  action  will  be  undertaken,  the  cohortative 

^  For  the  few  examples  of  cohortatives  in  the  3rd  smg.,  see  §  48.  d, 
*  But  verbs  TfO^  according  to  §  75.  /,  eren  in  the  cohortative,  almost  always 
have  the  ending  H ;  comp.  e.g.  in  Dent.  3a,  ao  nKHK  after  n^^ADtft. 
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lays  stress  on  the  determination  underlying  the    action,  and  the 
personal  interest  in  it. 

Its  uses  may  be  divided  into — 

b  1.  The  cohortative,  whether  standing  alone  or  co-ordinated  with 
another  cohortative,  and  frequently  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  the  particle  «J  : 

(a)  To  express  self-encouragement,  e.  g.  Ex.  3,  3  '^1  HrrHDK  /  will 
turn  aside  noWy  and  see  .  .  .  I  So  especially  as  the  result  of  inward 
deliberation  (in  soliloquies),  e.g.  Gen.  18,  21.  32,  21  (rarely  so  used 
after  "bs,  Gen.  21  ^  1:6  lei  me  not  look  .  .  .  /  Jer.  18,  18),  and  also  as 
a  more  or  less  ertiphatic  statement  of  a  fixed  determination,  e.g. 
Is.  5,  I  /  will  sing^ .  .  ,  /  5,  6.  31,  8.  Comp.  also  Gen.  46,  30 
now  lei  me  die  (/  am  willing  io  die\  since  I  have  seen  ihy  face ;  and 
Ps.  31,  8.  In  the  ist  pers.  plur.  the  cohortative  includes  a  summons 
to  others  to  help  in  doing  something,  e.g.  Pfe.  2,  3  HgTO  come! 
lei  us  break  asunder!  &c.,  and  Gen.  11,  3. 

:  (b)  To  express  a  wish,  or  a  rfequest  foi*  permission,  that  one 
should  be  allowed  to  do  something,  e.g.  Deut.  2, 27  '"n???  ^^y  ^  ^^ 

0  allowed  io  pass  ihrough  (lei  me  pass  ihrough)  1  Num.  20,  1 7  WTTjai^D 
may  we  be  allowed  io  pass  ihrough  t  ]tt,  40,  15  iei'me  go,  I  pray  iheel 
&c.;  2  Sam.  16,  9;  so  after  j^  2  Sam.  24,  14.  Jer.  17,  18.  Ps.  25,  2, 
&c.,  69,  15.    After  ^q'^e^  Jon.  i,  14. 

I  2.  The  cohortative  in  dependence  on  other  moods,  as  well  as  in 
conditional  sentences:  {d)  In  dependence  (with  wow  copulaiive, 
Ps.  9,  15  after  iJOp)  on  an  imperative  or  jussive  to  express  an 
intention  or  intended  consequence,  e.g.  Gen.  27,  4  bring  ii  io  me, 
njoio  ihai  I  may  eai,  prop,  ihen  will  I  eai;  Gen.  19,  5.  23,  4.  24,  56. 
27,  25.  29,  21.  30,  25  sq.  42,  34.  49»  I-  I>eut.  32,  I.  Hos.  6,  i. 
Ps.  2,  8.  39,  14.  Job  10,  20  0*r//  Is.  5,  19  and  lei  ihe  counsel  ofihe 
Holy  One  of  Israel  draw  nigh  and  come,  i^Vll?.!  l^^l  ^^  ^^^y  knew  ii  I 
Gen.  26,  28.  I  Sam.  27,  5.  Also  after  negative  sentences,  Gen.  18, 
30.  32.  Jud.  6,  39,  and  after  interrogative  sentences,  i  Ki.  22,  7. 
Is.  40,  25.  41,  26.  Am.  8,  5. 

'  (b)  In  conditional  sentences  (with  or  without  Dt*)  to  express  a  con- 
tingent intention,  e.g.  Job  16,  6  rnaiXTDJ*  should  I  deiermine  io  speak, 
my  grief  is  noi  assuaged,  ^"^^^^  and  should  I  forbear,  whai  am  I  eased? 

[»  R.V.  let  me  sing,^ 
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without  DK  Job  19,  18.  30,  26  (where,  however,  HPn^KJ  is  probably 
intended);  Ps.  73,  16  (unless  'nw  should  be  read),  139,  8  sq.  After 
the  3rd  person.  Job  11,  17  though  it  he  dark^  &c.  So  perhaps 
also  2  Sam.  22,  38  HMIK  if  I  determined  to  pursue,  then  .  .  .,  comp., 
however,  Ps.  18,  38. 

(f)  Likewise  in  the  apodosis  of  conditional  sentences,  e.g.  Job  f 
31,  7  sq.  if  my  step  hath  turned  out  of  (he  way  .  .  . ,  nVn|K  then  let  me 
sow;  comp.  16,  4  sq.  I  also  could  speak  (^  ye  do,  if ,  .  . !  So  even 
when  the  condition  must  be  supplied  from  the  context,  e.  g.  Ps.  40,  6 
else  would  J  declare  and  speak  of  them;  51,  .18  else  would  I  {gladly) 
give  it,  i.  e.  if  thou  didst  require  it  (comp.  the  precisely  similar  K^^ 
Ps.  55,  13);  Job  6,  10.  In  the  ist  plur.  Jer.  20,  10.  To  the  same 
category  belong  the  cohortatives  after  the  formula  expressing  a  wish 
t??r?,  '3??r9,  e.g.  Jer.  ^,  \  oh,  that  I  had .  ,  .,  n3^W  then  (i.e.  if 
1  had)  should  I  (or  would  I)  leave  my  people,  &c.;  Jud.  9,  29.  Job 
6,  8  sqq.,  without  Wow  Is.  27,  4.  Ps.  55,  7.  Job  23,  4  (comp.  also 
verse  7). 

Rem.  I.  The  question,  whether  a  resolution  formed  under  compalsion  (a  nectssity)  g 
is  also  expressed  by  the  cohortative  (so,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
Is.  38,  10  nD.'pK;  Jer.  3,  35.  4,  19.  21.  6,  10.  Ps.  55,  3.  18  (?) ;  57,  5,  where, 
however,  with  Hnpfeld,  rODC^  should  be  read ;  77,  7.  88,  16,  and  in  the  ist  plur. 
Is.  59,  10),  is  to  be  answered  in  the  sense  that  in  these  examples  the 
cohortative  form  is  used  after  its  meaning  has  become  entirely  lost,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  its  fuller  sound,  iiistead  of  the  ordinary  imperfect.  This  view 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  rather  numerous  examples  of  cohortative  forms  after 
wdw  consec.  of  the  imperfect  (comp.  %  49.  e,  as  also  Ps.  66, 6  nnci^3  DC^  there  did 
we  rejoice^;  Ps.  119, 163  nSJfflfcCI ;  Prov.  7,  7),  which  can  likewise  only  be  ex- 
plained as  forms  chosen  merely  for  euphpny,  and  therefore  due  to  considerations 
of  rhythm. 

a.  The  cohortative  is  strange  after  Hp  Ps.  73,  17  until  I  went  .  .  .  HJ^SK  k 
I  considered  their  latter  end;  possibly  a  pregnant  construction  for  *  until  I  made  up 
my  mind,  saying,  I  will  consider,*  &c.  (but  nj^Dt^  Prov.  7,  7  is  still  dependent 
on  the  preceding  1) ;  ny^SltfTiy  Prov.  12,  19  is  at  any  rate  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  (for  which  in  Jer.  49, 19.  50,  44  we  have  'K^9  with  a  similar  meaning), 
as  long  as  I  (intentionally)  wink  with  the  eye-lashes  (shall  wink).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Ex.  32,  30  "^fi3K,  with  the  Samaritan,  is  to  be  read  instead  of 
mfiDK  after  ^^J^. 

*  Analogous  to  this  cohortative  (as  equivalent  to  the  imperfect)  after  DB^  is  the 
use  of  the  historic  imperf.  after  tM.  S  107.  f. 
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§  109.    Use  of  the  Jussive, 

As  the  cohortaiive  is  used  in  the  ist  pers.,  so  the  jussive  (comp. 
for  its  form,  which  frequently  coincides  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
imperfect'^ y  §  48./",  g)  is  especially  found  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing, 
and  plur.  to  express  a  more  or  less  definite  desire  that  something 
should  or  should  not  happen.  More  particularly  its  uses  may  be 
distinguished  as  follows: 

1.  The  jussive,  either  standing  alone  or  co-ordinated  with  another 
jussive : 

{a)  In  affirmative  sentences  to  express  a  command,  a  wish  (or 
a  blessing),  advice,  or  a  request;  in  the  last  case  (the  optative 
or  precative)  it  is  frequently  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  ^J. 
Examples:  Gen.  i,  3  "^^  W  kt  there  be  light !  Gen.  i,  6.  9.  11.  &c. 
(the  creative  commands);  Num.  6,26  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace/  comp.  verse  25.  After  particles 
expressing  a  wish,  Gen.  30,  34  ^nj  v  /  would  it  might  be;  Ps.  81,  9 
^Jrp9B?n-DK  if  thou  wouldsi  hearken  unto  me  I  As  a  humble  request, 
Oen.  44,  33  •  •  •  ^  'yiify\  •  •  •  1*^??  ^J"^r.  ^^l  Ihy  servant^  I  pray 
thee,  abide,  Sec,  and  let  the  lad  go  up,  &c.,  Gen.  47,  4. 

(3)  In  negative  sentences  to  express  prohibition  or  dissuasion, 
warning,  a  negative  wish  (or  imprecation),  and  requests.  As  the 
prohibitive  particle,  vljt  is  used  almost  exclusively  (according  to 
§  107.  (?)  before  the  jussive  (in  negative  desires  and  requests  frequently 
^J^)  J  ^*  %*  ^^'  34>  3  'HT^  ^**  neither  let  any  man  be  seen  I  Prov. 
3,  7  be  not  (NTPI'/K)  wise  in  thine  awn  eyes  I  Job  15,  31  f9li|jr^B^  ne 
confidaL  In  the  form  of  a  request  (prayer),  Deut.  9,  26  WnrtT^ 
destroy  not!  i  Ki.  2,  20.  Ps.  27,  9.  69,  18. 

Rem.  I.  The  few  examples  of  tip  with  the  jassive  coald  at  most  have  arisen  from 
the  attempt  to  moderate  subsequently  by  means  of  the  jussive  (voluntative)  form 
what  was  at  first  intended  to  be  a  strict  command  (^7  with  imperf.  indie.) ;  probably, 
however,  they  are  either  cases  in  which  the  defective  writing  has  been  misunderstood 

*  With  regard  to  verbs  T\'^,  it  is  true  that  the  fuU  form  of  the  imperfect 
is  frequently  used  with  the  meaning  of  the  jussive  (as  also  for  the  cohortative,  see 
%  io8.  a,  note  a),  e.g.  Hfcn^PK  Job  3,  9  (but  previously  yp  let  it  look  forl)\ 
especially  in  (Neh.  2,  3)  and  immediately  before  the  principal  pause,  Gen.  i,  9 
nKlJ ;  Jud.  6,  39  iTn^^,  but  previously  KJ"^!!^ ;  Is.  47,  3  rifcOn,  previously  ^  ; 
Ps.  109,  7.  On  the  attempt  to  distinguish  such  jussives  from  the  imperfect  by 
means  of  a  special  ending  n__.  y  see  §  75.  hh. 
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(as  in  I  Ki.  2, 6.  £zdc.  48, 14),  or  (as  in  Gen.  34, 8)  instances  of  the  purely  rhythmical 
jussive  form  treated  below,  letter  k.  Moreover,  cf.  5|rt^  6(7  Joel  a,  2  and  from 
the  same  verb  Gen.  4,  la  (unless  it  is  to  be  referred  to  letter  h)  and  Deut  13,  i. 
The  same  form,  however,  appears  also  to  stand  three  times  for  the  cohortative 
(see  below),  and  in  Num.  22,  19  for  the  ordinary  imperfect  (see,  however,  below, 
letter  i).  Thus  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  imaginary  by-form  of  the  ordinary  imperf. 
is  not  intended  by  the  Masora  in  all  these  cases,  and  whether  consequently  ^pV,  &c. 
should  not  be  restored.— On  ^3^  D^nTTrfi),  &c.,  Deut.  7,  16.  13,  9,  &c  Ezek. 
5,  II,  &C.,  cf.  §  7a.  r,  according  to  which  D^rtTl  should  probably  be  read  in  every 
case. — The  jussive  appears  in  the  place  of  the  cohortative  after  \IO  i  Sam.  14,  36 
CHflp^3"^1  co-ordinated  with  two  cohortatives),  2  Sam.  17,  la;  comp.  Is.  41,  23 
A^M.  (fcrdi,  i.e.  tnyi,  after  another  cohortative);  also  (see  above)  P|pk  fc6 
Deut.  18,  16.  Hos.  9,  15,  and  even  without  t<7  Ezek.  5,  16. 

a.  "ijK  with  the  jussive  (or  imperf.,  comp.   §  107.  p)  is  used  sometimes  to    ^ 
express  the  conviction  that  something  cannot  or  may  not  happen ;  comp.  Is.  a,  9 
Dn^  fc^^?r7Wn  and  thou  cansi  not  possibly  forgive  them  [R.V.  therefore  forgive 
them  noty,  Ps.34,6.  41,  3.  50,  3.  lai,  3  (in^H);  Prov.3,  2$.  Job  5,  aa  tn^rri>fc!l 
neiiherneedest  thou  be  afraid;  ao,  17.  40,  3a. 

2.  The  jussive  when  depending  on  other  moods,  or  in  conditional  f 
sentences : 

{a)  Depending^  (with  Wdw)  on  an  imperative  or  cohortative  to 
express  an  intention  or,  an  assurance  of  a  contingent  occurrence, 
e.g.  Gen.  24,  51  take  her  and  go,  and  lei  her  be  (^nn^  prop,  and  she 
will  be)  .  .  .;  30,  3.  31,  37.  38,  24.  Ex.  8,  4.  9,  13.  10,  17.  14,  2. 
Jos.  4,  16.  Jud.  6,  30.  I  Sam.  5,  11.  7,  3.  i  Ki.  21,  10.  Ps.  144,  5. 
Prov.  20,  22.  Also  after  interrogative  sentences,  which  include 
a  demand.  Est.  7,  2  (say)  what  is  thy  desire  .  .  .,  fc'lPD^.  and  (i.e.  in 
order  that)  it  shall  he  granted !  i  Ki.  22,  20.  Is.  19,  12.  Job  38,  34  sq. 
Depending  on  a  cohortative,  e.g.  Gen.  19,  20  TO5^  K|  nOpDK  oh,  let 
me  escape  thither  .  .  .  (*?^D3  ^HHI)  that  my  soul  may  live ;  even  after 
a  simple  imperf.  (comp.  below,  letter^),  i  Ki.  13,  33  whosoever  would^ 
he  consecrated  him  .  .  .  ^n^l  that  he  might  be  a  priest  (read  \\^  of  the 
high  places,  but  probably  the  LXX  reading  ^n^  is  to  be  preferred. 

Rem.  In  a  Chron.  35,  a i  a  negative  final  clause  with  "^Ijtl  is  dependent  on  an  g 
imperative,  forbear  from  (meddling  with)  God  .  .  .  that  he  destroy  thee  not. 
As  a  rule,  however,  negative  clauses  are  attached  to  the  principal  sentence 
by  means  of  )s7\  and  a  following  imperfect;  so  after  an  imperative.  Gen.  42,  2. 
I  Ki.  18,  44 ;  after  a  jussive,  Ex.  30,  20.  Neh.  6,  9 ;  after  a  perfect  consec,  Ex. 
38,  35.  43.  Num.  iS,  5;    after  J<7  with  an  imperfect,  Num.  18,  3.  Deut.  17,  17 

^  This  does  not  include  the  cases  in  which  the  jussive  is  not  logically  dependent 
on  a  preceding  imperat.,  but  is  merely  co-ordinated,  e.  g.  Gen.  20,  7.  Ps.  27, 14,  &c. 
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neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  unto  himself  (tob  •V^D^  fc^Tl)  that  his  heart  turn 
not  away;  i  Sam.  20,  14.  a  Sam.  21,  17.  Jer.  11,  21;  after  "7g  with  jussive, 
Lev.  10, 9.  16,  2.  2  Sam.  13, 25.  Jer.  25, 6.  37,  2a  38,  24  sq.  Even  after  a  simple 
imperfect,  Jer.  10,  4  with  nails  .  .  .  they  fasten  it  (p>D^  ilh\)  that  it  move  not; 
after  a  participle,  Job  9,  7. 

{b)  Frequently  in  conditional  sentences  (as  in  Arabic),  either  in 
the  protasis  or  in  the  apodosis,  comp.  Ps.45,112  '^^'^\  should  he  desire 
.  .  .  then  .  .  .;  104,  20  "W  .  .  •  T^T\  if  thou  makest  darkness,  then 
it  is  night ;  so  also  in  the  protasis,  Ex.  22,  4.  Lev.  15,  24.  Is.  41,  28. 
Ezek.  14,  7  (*^!)).  Job  34,  29;  in  the  apodosis,  Ex.  7,  9  then  will  it 
(not,  then  shall  it)  become  a  serpent ;  Job  10,  16.  13,  5.  22,  28.  In 
a  negative  apodosis,  Gen.  4,  12  eiph"fc(p,  but  see  above,  letter  g\ 
In  2  Ki.  6,  27  ^¥?^^"i^K  (ff  the  Lond  do  not  help  thee,  &c.)  is  to  be 
explained  as  a  jussive  in  a  negative  protasis. 

Rem.  Undoubtedly  this  use  of  the  jussive  (in  conditional  sentences)  is  based 
on  its  original  voluntative  meaning;  let  something  be  so  And  so,  then  this  or  that 
must  happen  as  a  consequence.  Certain  other  examples  of  the  jussive^  however, 
show  that  in  the  consciousness  of  the  language  the. voluntative  has  in  such  cases 
become  weakened  almost  to  a  potential  mood,  and  hence  the  jussive  serves 
to  express  facts  which  may  happen  €ontingen(lyj  or  may  be  exp>ected,  e.g. 
Num.  22,  19  (t|D*"nD,  comp.,  however,  above,  letter  d)\  Job  9,  33  there  is  no 
daysman  betwixt  us,  that  might  lay  (flB^,  hence  plainly  a  sul^nctive^qui  ponat; 
abo  in  Num.  23,  19  DO^I  that. he  should  lie  is  probably  intended  as  a  jussive); 
Ecdes.  5,  14;  so  after  interrogative  sentences,  Jq:.  9,  11  who  is  the  wise  man, 
J3^  qui  intelligat  hoc. 

Moreover,  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  jussive  is  used,  without  any  collateral  sense, 
for  the  ordinary  imperfect  form,  and  this  occurs  not  alone  in  those  forms,  which 
may  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  defective  writing,  as  Deut.  28,  21.  36. 

32,  8.  I  Ki.  8,  I.  Is.  12,  I.  Mic  3,  4.  5,  8.  Ps.  11,  6.  18,  12.  25,  9.  47,4.  72, 13. 
90.  3.  91,  4.  107,  29.  Prov.  15,  25.  Job  13,  27.  15,  33.  18,  9.  20,  23  b.  27,  22. 

33,  II.  27.  36,  14.  38,  24.  Eccles.  12,  6  (verse  7  afe^,  but  immediately  afterwards 
3H^);  Dan.  8,  12,  but  also  in  shortened  forms,  such  as  NT  Gen.  49,  17.  Deut 

28,  8.  I  Sam.  10,  5.  2  Sam.  5,  24.  Hos.  6,  i.  11,4.  Am.  5,  14.  Zeph.  2,  13. 
Zech.  9,  5.  Ps.  72,  16  sq.  104,  31.  Job  18,  12.  20,  23.  26.  28.  27,  8.  33,  21.  34,  37. 
Ruth  3,  4.  This  use  of  the  jussive  can  hardly  be  due  merely  to  poetic  license, 
but  is  rather  to  be  explained  on  rhythmical  grounds.  In  all  the  above-cited 
examples,  namely,  the  jussive  stands  at  the  b^inning  of  the  sentence  (and  hence 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  principal  tone),  in  others  it  is  immediately 
before  the  principal  pause  (Is.  42,  6.  50,  2.  Ps.  68,  15.  Prov.  23,  25.  Job  24,  14. 

29,  3.  40,  19),  or  actually  in  pause  (Deut.  32,  18.  Job  23,  9.  it.  Lam.  3.  50), 
and  is  then  a  simply  rhythmical  shortening  due  to  the  strong  influence  of  the  tone. 
Moreover,  since  the  jussive  in  numerous  cases  is  not  distinguished  in  form  from  the 
imperfect  ((  48.  g)y  it  is  frequently  doubtful  which  of  the  two  the  writer  intended. 
This  especially  applies  to  those  cases,  in  which  a  subjunctive  is  to  be  expressed 
by  one  or  other  of  the  forms  (comp.  %  X07.  k  and  m-x). 
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§  110.    Tlie  Imperative. 

1.  The  imperative  \  which,  according  to  §  46,  is  restricted  to  the   a 
2nd  pers.  sing,  and  plur.,  and  to  posiHve  commands,  &c.,  may  stand 
either  alone,  or  in  simple  co-ordination  (as  in  i  Ki.  18,  44.  Is.  56,  i. 
65,  18)  with  other  imperatives : 

(a)  To  express  real  commands,  e.g.  Gen.  la,  \  get  thee  out  0/  tfy 
country;  or  (like  the  jussive)  mere  admonitions  (Hos.  10,  12)  and 
requests,  2  Ki.  5,  22.  Is.  5,  3;  on  the  addition  of  HJ  see  the  Rem. 
The  imperative  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  ironical  request  (often 
including  a  threat)  in  i  Ki.  2, 22  ask  for  him  the  kingdom  also;  22, 15. 
Jud.  10,  14.  Is.  47,  12  (with  HJ)*  J^'"-  7>  21.  Ezek.  20,  39.  Am.  4,  4. 
Job  38,  3  sq.  40,  10  sqq.  Lam.  4,  21.  The  imperative  has  a  con- 
cessive sense  in  Nah.  3,  15  (though  thou  make  thyself  many,  &c.),  and 
in  the  cases  discussed  under  letter y^  e.  g.  Is.  8,  9  sq.  29,  9. 

{b)  To  express  permission,  e.g.  2  Sam.  18,  23  after  previous  dis-   b 
suasion,  (then)  run  (for  my  sake)!  Is.  21,  12.  45,  11. 

{c)  To  express  a  distinct  assurance  (like  our  expression,  thou  shall  c 
have  it)*  or  promise,  e.g.  Is.  65,  1^  but  be  ye  glad,  &c.  (i.e.  ye  will 
have  continually  occasion  to  be  glad);  and  Is.  37,  30.  Ps.  no,  2; 
in  a  threat,  Jer.  2,  19.  So  especially  in  commands,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  is  altogether  out  of  the  power  of  the  person  addressed, 
e.g.  Is.  54,  14  be  far  from  anxiety  (meaning,  thou  needst  not  fear 
anymore);  Gen.  i,  28  and  elsewhere:  (for  other  examples,  such  as 
I  KL  22,  12.  2  Ki.  5,  13,  see  below,  letter/).  Most  clearly  in  the 
case  of  the  imperative  NipHal  with  a  passive  meaning,  e.  g.  Gen.  42, 16 
V)DJjn  D5KI  and  ye  shall  be  bound;  Deut  32,  50.  Is.  49, 9  (Is.  45,  22, 
see  below,  letter  /). 

Rem.  I.  The  particle  KJ  age!  (§  105)  is  frequently  added  to  the  imperative,    d 
as  to  the  jussive,  sometimes  to  soften  down  a  command,  or  to  make  a  request 
in  a  more  courteous  form  (see  above,  letter  a),  Gen.  la,  13.  34,  a,  sometimes  to 
strengthen  an  exhortation  uttered  as  a  rebuke  or  threat  (Num.  16,  a6.   ao,  10) 
or  in  ridicule  (Is.  47,  la). 

a.  The  imperative  after  the  desiderative  particle  ^7  Gen.  a3,  13  (at  the  end  of    € 

^  On  the  dose  relation  between  the  imperative  and  jussive  (both  in  meaning  and 
form),  comp.  %  46  and  $  48  i. 

*  Analogous  to  these  assurances  in  the  form  of  an  imperative  are  the  threatening 
formulae  in  the  Latin  comic  writers,  e.g.  vapula,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  6,  lo^vapulare 
U  iubeoy  Plaut  Cure.  vi.  4,  la. 

Z 
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verses  5  and  14  also  read  ^7  for  y)  and  join  it  to  the  following  imperative)  is  due  to 
an  anacoluthon.  Instead  of  the  imperfect  which  would  be  expected  here  after  ^7 
the  more  fordUe  imperative  is  used  in  a  new  sentence. 

f  2.  The  imperative  in  logical  dependence  upon  a  preceding  impera- 
tive, jussive  (or  cohortative),  or  interrogative  sentence,  serves  to  express 
the  distinct  assurance  or  promise  that  an  action  or  condition  will  take 
place  as  the  certain  consequence  of  a  previous  action.  So  especially : 
{a)  The  imperative  when  depending  (with  wow  copulative)  upon 
another  imperative.  In  this  case  the  first  imperative  contains,  as 
a  rule,  a  condition,  while  the  second  declares  the  consequence  which 
the  fulfihnent  of  the  condition  will  involve.  The  imperative  is  used 
for  this  declaration,  since  the  consequence  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
intended  or  desired  by  the  speaker  (comp.  divide  ei  impera),  e.g. 
Gen.  42, 18  ^rn  ft'B  Hfcft  this  do,  and  live^  i.e.  thus  shall  ye  continue 
to  live.  I  Ki.  22, 12.  2  Ki.  5, 13.  Is.  36, 16.  45,  22  (^'PJ'T^).  Jer.  6,  16. 
Am.  5, 4. 6.  Ps.  37, 27.  Prov.  3, 3  sq.  4, 4.  7,  2.  13,  2oKUh.,  Job  2,  9. 
2  Chron.  20,  20;  in  Jer.  25,  5.  Job  22,  21  H}  is  added  to  the  first 
imperative.  In  other  cases,  the  first  imperative  contains  a  mocking 
concession,  the  second  an  irrevocable  denunciation,  e.  g.  Is.  8,  9 
Vlhj  DHpy  \t^  (continue  to)  mdlu  an  uproar,  0  ye  peoples,  and  ye  shall 
be  broken  in  pieces;  comp.  verse  9  b, 

g  Rem.  I.  If  a  promise  or  threat  dependent  on  an  imperative  be  expressed  in 
the  3rd  pers.  then  the  jussive  is  naturally  used  instead  of  the  and  imperative 
Is.  8,  10.  55,  a. 

h  a.  In  Prov.  ao,  13  the  second  imperative  (containing  a  promise)  is  attached  by 
asyndeton;  elsewhere  two  imperatives  occur  side  by  side  without  the  copula, 
where  the  second  might  be  expected  to  be  subordinated  to  the  first,  e.  g.  Dent  a,  a4 
Bh  7nn  (where  Bh  is  virtually,  as  it  were,  an  object  to  7nn)  begin,  take  in 
possession  for  to  take  in  possession  (comp.,  however,  Jud.  19,  6  pS  K3"blrtn 
be  content,  I  pray  thee,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  for  this  kind  of  co-ordination 
in  general,  comp.  §  lao.  d).  But  such  imperatives  as  1)7  (tiS),  D^  (^t3^),  when 
immediately  preceding  a  second  imperative,  are  for  the  most  part  only  equivalent 
to  interjections,  come  1  up  ! 

i 

i       {b)  The  imperative,  when  depending  (with  wdw  copulative)  upon 

a  jussive  (cohortative),  or  an  interrogative  sentence,  expresses  also 
frequently  a  consequence  which  is  to  be  expected  with  certainty, 
and  often  a  consequence  which  is  intended,  or  in  fact  an  intention ; 
comp.  Gen.  20,  7  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee,  njni  and  thou  shall  live; 
comp.  Ex.  14,  13.  16.  2  Ki.  5,  10.  Job  11,  6.  Ps.  128,  5  the  Lord 
bless  thee  ,  ,  ,  so  that  (or  in  order  that)  thou  seest^  &c.;   Ruth  i,  9. 
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4,  11;  after  a  cohortative,  Gen.  12,  2.  45,  18.  Ex.  3,  10  Wrtni  that 
thou  mayest  bring  forth;  Ex.  i8,  22.  i  Sam.  12,  17.  i  Ki.  i,  12  ; 
Jer.  35,  15  (after  imperative  and  jussive);  after  an  interrogative 
sentence,  2  Sam.  21,  3  wherewith  shall  I  make  atonement^  ^'^  ^^l 
ye  may  bless ^  &c. — In  Num.  5,  19  the  imperative  without  1  (in  32,  23 
with  ])  is  used  after  a  conditional  clause  in  the  sense  of  a  definite 
promise. 

Rem.    The  and  sing,  tnasc,  occurs  in  Jud.  4,  ao  O^E »  according  to  Qimhi  an    k 
infinitive,  in  which  cose,  however,  the  infinitive  absolute  *lby  should  be  read), 
Mic.  I,  13  and  Zech.  13,  7  (after  ^*}^y)  in  addressing  feminine  persons;  and  in  Is. 
33, 1.  3a,  II  the  and//wr.  mctsc.     Moreover,  in  the  latter  place  there  follow  quite 

abnormally  four  imperatives  of  the  and  sing,  masc.  lengthened  by  H .    These 

can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  shvp  commands,  following  closely 
upon  one  another,,  remain  in  the  most  obvious  form  (vizb  the  and  sing.  masc. 
imperative),  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  the  gender  or  number  of  those 
addressed.  In  Nah.  3,  15  the  interchange  of  masa  and  fern,  serves  to  express 
totality  (the  nation  in  all  its  aspects)^  Comp.,  moreover,  %  145./  on  other 
noticeable  attempts  to  substitute  the  corresponding  masculine  forms  for  the 
feminine. 

§  111^   T7u  Imperfect  with  Wow  Consecutive, 

1.  The  imperfect  with  wow  consecutive  (§  49.  a-g)  serves  to  express  ^ 
actions,  events,  or  conditions,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  temporal 
or  logical  sequel  of  actions,  events,  or  conditions  mentioned  imme- 
diately ^  before.  The  imperfect  consecutive  is  used  in  this  way  most 
frequently  as  the  narrative  tense,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  aorist 
or  the  Latin  historic  perfect.  As  a  rule  the  narrative  is  introduced 
by  a  perfect,  and  then  continued  by  means  of  imperfects  with  wdw 
consecutive  (comp.  for  this  interchange  of  tenses  §  49.  a,  and  especially 
§  112.  a),  e.g.  Gen.  3,  i  now  the  serpmt  was  (njn)  more  subtil .  .  .  and 
he  said  ("^9^*1)  unto  the  woman;  4,  i.  6,  9  sqq.  10,  9  sq.  15.  19. 
II,  12  sqq.  27  sqq.  14,  5  sq.  15,  i  sq.  16,  i  sq.  21,  i  sqq.  24,  i  sq. 
2S>  19  sqq.  3<^>  2  sqq.  37,  2. 

Rem.  1.    To  this  dass  belong  some  of  the  numerous  imperfects  consec,  after    b 
Tarious  expressions  of  time,  whenever  such  expressions  are  equivalent  in  meaning 
to  a  perfect*  (viz.  iTH  it  came  to  pass),  e.  g.  Is.  6,  i  iu  the  year  that  king  Uzziah 

^  On  an  apparent  exception  (the  imperf.  consec.  at  the  beginning  of  whole  Books) 
see  §  49.  ^  note. 

'  Comp.  Is.  45,  4,  where  the  imperf,  consec.  is  joined  to  an  abrupt  statement 
of  the  cause,  and  Job  36,  7,  where  it  is  joined  to  an  abrupt  statement  of  the 
place. 

z  a 
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dUdy  I  saw  (nKlHj),&c.;  Gen.  aa,  4.  a;.  34.  Jnd.  11, 16.  iSam.  4, 19.  17, 57.  ai,^ 
Hos.  II,  I !  on  the  use  of  ^rPI  to  connect  expressions  of  time,  sec  below,  letter^. — 
It  is  only  in  late  books  or  passages  that  we  find  the  simple  perfect  in  a  claoae 
following  an  expression  of  time,  as  i  Sam.  17,  55  (cf.  Driver  on  the  passage), 
a  Chron.  la,  7.  15,  8,  &c  Dan.  10, 11.  15.  19;  the  Perfect  after  1  and  the  subject, 
a  Chron.  7,  i. 

C  a.  The  continuation  of  the  narratire  by  means  of  the  imperfect  consec.  may  result 
in  a  series  of  such  imperfects  as  long  as  may  be  desired,  e.g.  there  are  forty-nine  in 
Gen.  I.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  connecting  Waw  becomes  separated  from  the 
verb  to  which  it  belongs,  by  the  insertion  of  any  word,  the  perfect  necessarily  takes 
the  place  of  the  imperfect,  e.g.  Gen.  i,  5  and  God  <alled  (tO^)  the  light  Day, 
and  the  darkness  he  caOsd  (ftO^  ^Hp))  Night;  verse  10.  a,  ao.  11,  3  and 
frequently. 

d  3.  Of  two  eo-ordinate  imperfects  consecutive  the  former  (as  equivalent 
to  a  temporal  clause)  is  most  frequently  subordinate  in  sense  to  the  latter, 
e.g.  Gen.  a8,  8  sq.  "51^1 .  • .  ^fc']?  K"]!!  'f»h*n  Esau  saw  that  ...,he  went,  &c.; 
so  also,  frequently  PDt^,  &c,  Gen.  37,  ai  and  eltewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
ft  second  imperfect  consecutive  is  seldom  used  in  an  explanatory  sense,  e.  g.  Ex.  a,  10 
(TDKhiy&r  she  said);  comp.  I  "Sam.  7,  12.  Other  examples  of  the  imperfect 
consecutive,  which  apparently  represent  a  progress  in  the  narrative,  in  reality  only 
refer  to  the  same  time,  or  explain  what  precedes,  see  Gen.  a,  2$  O^'"^^!  ^^  were; 
but  Jos.  4,  9.  I  Ki.  8,  8  they  are) ;  36, 14  O^^n).  3a  Oj^JO?!).  i  Ki!  i,  44. 

e  4.  The  imperfect  consecutive  sometimes  has  such  a  merely  externa/  connexion 
with  an  immediately  preceding  perfect,  that  in  reality  it  represents  an  antithesis 
to  it,  e.  g.  Gen.  3  a,  31  and  (yet)  my  Kfe  is  preserved;  a  Sam.  3,  8  and  yet  thou 
chargest  me;  Job  10,  8.  3a,  3 ;  similarly  in  dependence  on  noun-dauses,  Prov. 

30, 35  «iq. 

f  2*  The  introduction  of  independent  narratives,  or  of  a  new  section 
of  the  narrative,  by  means  of  an  imperfect  consecutive^  likewise  aims 
at  a  connexion,  though  again  loose  and  external,  with  that  which 
has  been  narrated  previously.  Such  a  connexion  is  especially  often 
established  by  means  of  ^rijl  (tuoLi  iyivtro)  and  it  came  to  passy  after 
which  there  then  follows  either  an  imperfect  consecutive  (Gen.  4, 3.8.  8, 6. 
II,  2.  £x.  12,  29.  13,  17,  &c.),  or  Wdw  with  the  perfect  (separated 
from  it),  Gen.  7,  10.  15,  12.  22,  i.  27,  30,  or  even  a  perfect  without 
Wcax)  (Gen.  8,  13.  14,  i  sq.  40,  i.  £x.  12,  41.  16,  22.  Num.  10,  11. 
Deut.  I,  3.  I  Sam.  18,  30.  2  Ri.  8,  21,  &c.),  or  finally  a  noim-clause 
introduced  by  Waw,  Gen.  41,  i. 

g  Rem.  I.  This  loose  connexion  by  means  of  M^  b  especially  common,  when 
the  narrative  or  a  new  section  of  it  begins  with  any  expression  of  time,  see  above, 
letter  b;  comp.,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  examples  (e.  g.  Gen.  aa,  i 
and  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  God  did  prove  Abraham),  the  similar 
cases  in  Gen.  19,  34.  ai,  aa.  i  Sam.  11,  11.  Ruth  i,  i.    Elsewhere  the  statement 
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of  time  is  expressed  by  21  or  ^  with  an  infinitiTe  (Gen.  la,  14.  19,  17.  29.  39,  15. 
15.  18  sq.  Jad.  16,  35)  or  by  an  independent  sentence  with  the  perfect  (eqnivalent 
to  a  plnperfect,  comp.  %  106./),  e.g.  Gen.  15, 17.  24, 15.  37,  30,  or  by  a  temporal 
clause  introduced  by  ^9  when^  Gen.  26,  8.  27,  i.  Jad.  16,  16,  1C^3  wken^ 
Gen.  12,  II.  20,  13,  U(p^#m  the  time  tkat^  Gen.  39,  5 ;  or,  finally,  by  a  noun- 
clause  (comp.  §  116. «),  e.g.  2  Ki.  13,  21  B^K  D^^f^  ^5  ^"L^  ^'^  *'  ^^^'^  to  pass ^ 
as  they  were  (just)  burying  a  man  (prop,  they  burying),  that .  . . ;  Gen.  42,  35. 
2  Ki.  2,  II  (the  apodosis  in  both  these  cases  being  introduced  by  narn);  i  Sam. 
7,  10.  2  Sam.  13,  30.  2  Ki.  6,  5.  26.  19,  37  («Is.  37,  38).— In  i  Sain.  10,  11. 
iiy  II.  2  Sam.  2,  23.  15,  2  a  noun  standing  absolutely  follows  ^n^  (as  the 
equivalent  of  a  complete  sentence ;  see  below,  letter  h),  and  then  an  imperfect 
consecutive  follows. 

2.  Closely  related  to  the  cases  noticed  in  letter^  are  those  in  which  the  impetfect 
consecutive^  even  without  a  preceding  ^n^l,  introduces  the  apodosis  either — 
(a)  to  whole  sentences,  or  (^)  to  what  are  equivalent  to  whole  sentences,  especially 
to  nouns  standing  absolutely.  As  in  certain  cases  of  die  perfect  consecutive  (see 
%  112.  ^),  so  the  imperfect  consecutive  has  here  acquired  a  sort  of  independent  force. 
Comp.  for  (a)  i  Sam.  I5i  23  because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
^Dt^tp^  he  hath  refected  thee  (comp.  Num.  14,  16.  Is.  48, '4,  where  the  causal 
clause  precedes  in  the  form  of  an  infinitive  with  preposition),  Ex.  9,  21 ;  for  {b) 
Gen.  22, 24  tef;)7^fi^  and  (as  to)  his  concubine . . . ,  *lbri1  she  bare,  Sec, ;  Ex.  38,  24. 
Num.  14,  36  sq.  i  Sam.  14,  19.  17,  24.  2  Sam.  4,  10.  19,  41  A^/%.  21,  1^ 
I  Ki.  9,  20  sq.  12,  17.  2  Ki.  25,  22.  Jer.  6,  19.  28,  8.  33,  24.  44,  25*.— In  1  Ki. 
15,  13.  2  Ki.  16,  14  the  preceding  noun,  used  absolutely,  is  regavded  as  the  object 
of  the  following  imperfect  consecutive,  and  is  therefore  introduced  by  "HK, 

8.  The  imperfect  ctmsecuttve  serves,  in  the  cases  treated  under 
letters  a-h,  to  represent  either  expressly,  or  at  least  to  a  great  extent, 
a  chronological  succession  of  actions  or  events ;  elsewhere  it  expresses 
those  actions,  &c.,  which  represent  the  logical  consequence  of  what 
preceded,  or  a  result  arising  from  it  by  an  inherent  necessity.  Thus 
the  imperfect  consecutive  is  used — 

{a)  As  a  final  summing  up  of  the  preceding  narrative,  e.g.  Gen.  2,  i. 
23,  20  ^^  ni^f^  D^  so  (in  this  way)  the  field  became  (legally)  the 
property  of  Abraham^  &c.;  i  Sam.  17,  50.  31,  6.    . 

(^)  To  express  a  logical  or  necessary  consequence  di  that  which 
immediately  precedes,  e.g.  Gen.  39,  2.  Job  2,  3  and  he  still  holdeth 
fast  his  integrity^  '31  WP^l  ^0  l^<^l  l^^o^  l^^  (as  it  now  appears) 

*  Comp.  the  Mfila*  inscription,  I.  5  {Omri)  the  king  of  Israel,  WJTI  who  oppressed 
Moabf  &C.— The  peculiar  imperfect  consecutiye  in  Gen.  30,  27  b  (in  the  earlier 
editions  explained  as  equivalent  to  an  object-clause)  arises  rather  from  a  pregnant 
brevity  of  expression  :  /  have  observed  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion;  the  Lord 
hcUh  blessed  me,  &c. 
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groundlessly  movedst  me  against  him;  Ps.  65,  9  so  that  they  are 
afraid  .  .  ./  even  a  consequence  which  happens  conditionally,  Jer. 
20, 1 7  W1  so  that  my  mother  should  have  been  .  .  .  Another  instance 
of  the  kind  perhaps  (if  the  text  be  correct)  is  Jer.  38,  9  HDjl  so  that 
he  dies  (must  die). 

tn  Rem.  Snch  consecutive  clauses  frequently  occur  after  interrogatiye  sentences, 
e.  g.  Is.  51,  I  a  v/ho  art  thou  (L  e.  art  thou  so  TulpUss),  ^lOW  tTuU  thou  art  {must 
needs  be)  afraid?  Ps.  144,  3  (comp.  Ps.  8, 5,  where  in  a  very  similar  context  ^3  that 
is  used  with  the  imperfect) ;  Gen.  la,  19  (ngtjl ) ;  31,37  ^n^B'KI  so  that  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away;  Job  11,  3  ippJni  so  that  thou  mochest, 

4.  As  regards  the  range  of  tune  it  is  to  be  carefully  noticed — 
;/       (a)  That  the  imperfect  consecutive  may  represent  all  varieties  of  the 
relations  of  tense  and  mood,  which,  according  to  §  107.  <i,  follow  from 
the  idea  of  the  imperfect^ 
o       {b)  That  tlie  more  precise  determination  of  the  range  of  time 
to  which  an  imperfect  4:onsecutwe  relates  must  be  inferred  in  each  case 
from  the  character  of  the  preceding  tense  (or  tense-equivalent),  to 
which  it  is  attached,  in  a  more  or  less  close  relation,  as  temporal 
or  logical  sequence.     Thus  the  imperfect  consecutive  serves — 
p       (i)  To  represent  actions,  events,  or  conditions,  which  diX^past  (or 
were  repeated  in  past  time),  when  it  is  united  with  tenses,  or  their 
equivalents,  which  refer  to  an  actual  past. 

q  Comp.  the  examples  given  above,  under  letters  a  and/,  of  the  imperfect 
consecutive  as  an  historic  tense.  The  imperfect  consecutive  also  frequently  occurs 
as  the  continuation  of  a  perfect  (J^raeteritum)  in  a  subordinate  clause ;  e.g.  Gen.  27,  i. 
Num.  II,  ao.  Deut  4,  37.  i  Sam.  8,  8.  i  Ki.  a,  5.  11,  33.  18,  13,  &c.;  also  in 
Is.  49,  7  IQH^^  is  the  continuation  of  a  preterite,  contained,  according  to  the  sense, 
in  the  preceding  |0|(9  ")C^.  In  Job  31,  a6.  34  the  imperfect  consecutive  is  joined 
to  an  imperfect  denoting  the  past  in  a  conditional  sentence.  An  imperfect 
consecutive  occurs  in  dependence  on  a  perfect  which  has  the  sense  of  a  pluperfect 
(§  106./),  e.  g.  in  Gen.  a6,  18.  a8,  6  sq.  31,  19.  34  {now  Rachel  had  taken  the 
teraphim,  DCbD^  and  had  put  them,  &&);  Num.  14,  36.  I  Sam.  a  8,  3.  a  Sam. 
a,  a 3.  Is.  39, 1.  Finally  there  are  the  cases  in  which  an  infinitival  or  participial 
construction  representing  past  time,  according  to  $  113.  r,  $  1 16.  x,  is  taken  up  and 
continued  by  an  imperfect  consecutive. 

r  (2)  To  represent  present  actions,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  tenses, 
or  their  equivalents,  which  describe  actions  and  conditions  as  being 
either  present  or  lasting  on  into  the  present  (continuing  in  their 
effect);   so  especially. 
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(a)  In  connexion  with  the  present  perfects,  described  in  §  106.  gy 
e.g.  Ps.  16,  9  there/are  my  heart  ts  glad  (nbfe^)  and  my  glory  rejoiceth 
VrS)\  Is.  3,  16  (parallel  with  a  simple  imperfect).  Comp.  also  such 
examples  as  Ps.  29, 10  3^  (prop,  he  sat  down,  and  has  been  enthroned 
ever  since),  Ps.  41,  13. 

(/3)  In  connexion  with  those  perfects  which  represent  experiences   s 
frequently  confirmed  (see  §  106.  k\  e.  g.  Job  i^,  2  he  cometh  up  (KJJ) 
like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down  (^?!1) ;  he  fleeth  (ni^Jl)  <iiso  as  a  shadow, 
"ite^  ^bl  and  continueth  not ;    Job  20,  15.    24,  2.  11.   Is.  40,  24. 
Prov.  II,  2. 

(y)  In  connexion  with  imperfects  which,  in  one  of  the  ways  / 
described  in  §  107.  2,  are  used  in  the  sense  of  the  present;  e.g. 
Job  14,  10  but  man  dieth  (^^^J)  and  wasteth  away  (^^^J^^^l),  &c., 
i.e.  remains  wasted;  Job  4,  5.  6,  21.  Is.  44,  12  sqq.  Hos.  8,  13. 
Hab.  I,  9  sq.  Ps.  3,  5  {I  cry  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  answer eth  me ; 
cf.  55,  18);  90,  3.  Job  5,  15.  7,  18.  12,  25.  34,  24.  37,  8  (parallel 
with  a  simple  imperfect);  39,  15.  In  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional 
sentence,  Ps.  59,  16,  so  also  after  an  interrogative  imperfect,  i  Sam. 
2,  29.  Ps.  42,  6  (WU3I  for  which  in  verse  12  and  in  43,  5  we  have 
Wjft'nC*  and  why  art  thou  disquieted?). 

(d)  In  dependence  on  participles,  which  represent  what  at  present  u 
continues  or  is  being  repeated,  e.g.  Num.  22, 11.  i  Sam.  2,  6.  2  Sam. 
19,  2  behold  the  king  weepeth  (f'Ji)  and  moumeth  (baijnjl)  for  Absalom; 
Am.  5,  8.  9,  5  sq.  Nah.  i,  4.  Ps.  34,  8.  Prov.  20,  26;  Job  12,  22  sqq., 
but  comp.  e.g.  Job  12,  4  9^^^  ^^  who  called  upon  God,  V7J]^^1  and 
he  answered  him. 

(e)  In  dependence  on   other  equivalents   of  the  present,  as  in  z; 
Is.  51, 12.  Ps.  144, 3  (see  above,  letter  m);  Job  10, 22.     So  especially 

as  the  continuation  of  an  infinitive,  which  is  governed  by  a  preposition 
(comp.  §  114.  r).  Is.  30,  12.  Jer.  10,  13.  Ps.  92,  8,  &c. 

(3)  To  represent  future  actions,  &c.,  in  dependence  on — (a)  an  w 
imperfect  which  refers  to  the  future,  Ps.  49, 15.  94,  22  sq.; — (3)  a  perfect 
consecutive,  or  those  perfects  which,  according  to  §  106. «,  are  intended 
to  represent  future  events  as  undoubtedly  certain,  and  therefore  as 
though  already  accomplished  (perf  propheticuni)\  comp.  Is.  5,  15 
(parallel  with  a  simple  imperfect);  5,  16  (comp.  2,  11.  17,  where  the 
same  threat  is  expressed  by  the  perfect  consecutive);  5, 25.  9, 5. 10  sq. 
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13.  15.  17  sqq.    22,  7  sqq.   Joel  2,  23.   Mic.  2,  13.  Ezek.  33,  4.  6. 
Ps.  7,  13.  64,  8  sqq.; — (y)  a  future  participle,  Jer.  4,  16 ^ 

Rem.  An  imperfect  consecutive  in  dependoioe  on  a  perfect  or  imperfect,  which 
represents  an  action  occurring  only  conditionally,  is  likewise  nsed  only  in  a  hypo- 
thetical sense,  e.g.  Job  9, 16  ^^J]^^)  ^HMIP^K  if  I  had  called^  and  he  had  answered 
me,  yet , ,  .;  Ps.  139,  11  "IDKI  if  I  should  say  (previously,  in  verse  8  sq., 
h3rpothetical  imperfects  are  used). — In  Is.  48, 18  sq.  an  imperfect  consecutive  occurs 
in  dependence  on  a  sentence  expressing  a  wish  introduced  by  W>  uHnam  (W1 
and  it  ox  so  that  it  were  equivalent  to  then  should  it  be),  Comp.  also  the  ezan]^ 
mentioned  above,  under  letter  /  (Jer.  ao,  17)  and  m  (Gen.  31,  37),  where  the 
imperfect  consecutive  expresses  facts  occurring  contingently. 


§  112.    The  Perfect  with  Wdw  Consecutive. 

1.  The  perfect,  like  the  imperfect  (§  in),  is  used  with  ivaw 
consecutive  (comp.  §  49.  a;  on  the  external  diflferentiation  of  the 
perfect  consecutive  by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  tone,  see  §  49.  h) 
to  express  actions,  events,  or  conditions,  which  are  to  be  attached 
to  what  precedes,  in  a  more  or  less  close  relation,  as  its  temporal 
or  Icgical  consequence.  And  as,  according  to  §  in.  a,  the  narrative 
which  begins  with  a  perfect,  or  its  equivalent,  is  continued  in  the 
imperfect  consecutive,  so,  vice  versa,  the  perfect  consecutive  fcHrms 
the  regular  continuation  to  a  preceding  imperfect,  or  its  equivalent ; 
see  the  examples. 

Rem.  1.  This  altemation  of  perfect  and  fanperfect  or  their  equivalents  is  a 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  consecutio  temporum  in  Hebrew.  It  not  only  affords 
a  certain  compensation  for  the  Uck  of  forms  for  tenses  and  moods,  but  also  gives 
to  Hebrew  style  the  charm  of  an  expressive  variety,  an  action  conceived  as  being 
still  in  progress  {^imperfect,  &c.)  reaching  afterwards  in  the  perfect  a  calm  and 
settled  conclusion,  in  order  to  be  again  exhibited  in  movement  in  the  imperfect, 
and  vice  versa'.    The  strict  regularity  of  this  alternation  belongs  indeed  rather 

'  Also  in  Jer.  51,39  the  imperfects  consecutive  are  attached  to  the  threat  virtually 
contained  in  the  preceding  imperatives.  On  the  other  hand  ^H^l  Hos.  8,  10 
would  be  very  remarkable  as  expressing  a  future ;  the  text  is,  however,  certainly 
corrupt,  and  hence  the  Cod.  Babyl.  and  the  Erfurt  MS.  3  endeavour  to  remedy  it 
by  W,  and  Ewald  reads  ^i^m.— In  Eiek.  a8,  16  (comp.  Jer.  15,  6  sq.)  ^{j^J 
appears  to  announce  an  action  irrevocably  determined  upon,  and  therefore  repre- 
sented as  already  accomplished ;  comp.  the  prc^phetlc  perfects  in  verse  17  sqq. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  proper  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  (according  to 
i  49.  0,  note,  to  be  found  only  in  the  Canaanitlsh  group  of  languages),  when 
we  have  given  up  the  theory  of  a  special  waw  conversivum  in  the  unscientific  sense 
mentioned  in  $  49.  ^,  note,  at  the  end,  and  if  we  accept  the  £ftct  that  the  perfect 
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to  the  higher  style,  and  even  then  it  depends  npon  the  Tiew  and  intention  of  the 
speaker,  whether  he  wishes  the  action,  &c,  to  be  regarded  as  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  what  has  preceded,  or  as  simply  co-ordinate  with  it,  and  so  in  the 
same  tense. 

3.  A  succession  of  any  number  of  other /«/^/!f  comecutivi  may  be  co-ordinated 
with  a  perfect  consecutive  (comp.  e.g.  Ezek.  14,  13.  Amos  5,  19.  Ruth  3,  3,  four 
perfects  in  each  case,  Is.  8,  7  five,  Ex.  6,  6  sq.  eight).  It  is  true,  however,  of  the 
perfect  (as  conversely  of  the  imperfect  ace.  to  $  iii.  f),  that  as  soon  as  the  Waw 
is  separated  by  any  intervening  word  from  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs,  an  imperfect 
necessarily  takes  the  place  of  the  perfect^  e.g.  Gen.  la,  la  when  the  Egyptians 
shall  see  thee,  that  they  shall  say  (rtDfcJI),  This  is  his  wife :  and  they  will  kill  me 
Cni<  tlini)  but  they  will  save  thee  aliue  OW  ^jriKp. 

2.  The  perfect  consecutive,  like  the  imperfect  consecutive,  always 
belongs  to  the  period  of  time  expressed  by  the  preceding  tense,  or 
its  equivalent,  with  which  it  is  connected  as  the  temporal  or  logical 
consequence.  The  particular  cases  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads:  (a)  the  perfect  consecutive  in  imnudiate  dependence  (see 
letter  v),  (^)  in  loose  connexion  (see  letter  x)  with  the  preceding, 
and  (r)  the  perfect  consecutive  at  the  begiiming  of  the  apodosis  to 
other  sentences,  or  what  are  equivalent  to  sentences  (see  letter^). 

3.  The  perfect  consecutive  in  immediate  dependence  on  the 
preceding  tense,  or  its  equivalent,  serves 

(tf)  As  a  frequentative  tense  to  express /<z^/  actions,  &c.,  i.  e.  actions 
repeatedly  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  past,  and  follows  tenses, 
or  their  equivalents,  representing  actions  which  have  continued  or 
been  repeated  in  the  past: 

(a)  After  a  simple  imperfect,  e.  g.  Gen.  2,  6  nj^  TK  there  went  up 
a  mist  (again  and  again)  ^rdw  the  earth,  "^S?^.  ^^^  watered  (as  it 
were,  and  it  always  watered  afresh),  &c.  This  frequentative  use  of 
the  perfect  consecutive  is  equally  evident  after  frequentative  imperfects, 

and  imperfect  consecutive  cannot  possibly  be  used  in  a  way  which  contradicts  their 
fundamental  character  as  described  in  §§  106  and  107.  In  other  words,  even  the 
perfect  consecutive  originally  represents  a  finally  completed  action,  &c.,  just  as 
the  imperfect  consecutive  represents  an  action  which  is  only  beginning,  becoming 
or  still  continuing,  and  hence  in  any  case  incomplete.  The  simplest  view  is  to 
suppose,  that  the  use  of  i^t  perfect  consecutive  originated  from  those  cases,  in  which 
it  had  to  express  the  conclusion  (or  final  consequence)  of  an  action  which  was 
continued  (or  repeated)  in  past  time  (see  the  examples  above),  and  that  this  use 
was  afterwards  extended  to  other  cases,  in  which  it  had  to  represent  the  temporal 
or  logical  consequence  of  actions,  &c.,  stiQ  in  progress,  and  thus  in  the  end  a  regular 
interchange  of  the  two  tenses  became  recognised. 
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Gen.  2,  10  (njril  and  it  became  afresh  every  time;  W  would  mean, 
and  it  became  so  once  for  aU);  29,  2  sq.  (four  perfects  consecutive 
referring  to  actions  repeated  daily);  Ex.  33,  7-1 1  Hg;  ^  used  to  take 
at  each  new  encampment  the  tent^  HDJI  and  to  pitch  it  again  every 
time  without  the  camp;  notice,  amongst  the  numerous  frequent  perfif. 
consec,  the  imperf.  in  w.  7.  8.  9.  11,  always  in  a  frequentative  sense ; 
34)  34  sq.  Num.  9,  19.  21  (among  several  simple  imperfects).  10,  17. 
Jud.  2,  19.  I  Sam.  2,  19  rfe^  she  used  to  make  .  .  .  »iripyni  and 
drought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year;  27,  9  (^IB?^).  i  Ki.  14,  28.  2  Ki. 
3, 25.  12, 15  (in  verses  16  sq.  imperfects  occur  again).  So  also  in 
dependent  sentences,  Gen.  6,  4  (Viijjl  as  a  continuation  of  *^), 
Job  31,  29*. 
/  (/3)  After  an  imperfect  consecutive,  e.g.  Ex.  39,  3  (Samaritan  linrpi). 
I  Sam.  5,  7  (?  see  §  1 12.  rr).  7,  16.  2  Sam.  15,  2.  16, 13  and  he  threw 
stones  athim^  "VB]^  and ccLst  dust  continually;   12,  16.  3r.   2  Ki.  6,  10. 

12,  II  sqq.  15.  Jer.  37,  15.  Job  i,  5, 

g  Rem.  The  frequentative  pcxfect  consecndve  is  sometimes  joined  even  with 
imperfects  consecntive  which  simply  express  one  single  action  or  occurrence  in  the 
past ;  thus  £x.  18,  36.  40,  31  sq.  i  Sam.  i,  4.  a  Sam.  15,  i  sq.  i  Ki.  14,  37 
(comp.  verse  28) ;  i  Ki.  18,  4.  a  Ki.  la,  10.  For  other  examples  of  a  loosely 
connected  frequentative  perfect  consecutive,  see  below,  letter  dd, 

ft  (y)  After  a  perfect,  Gen.  37,  3  (v  nb^,  i.e.  as  often  as  he  needed 
a  new  garment)';  Num.  11,  8.  i  Sam.  16,  14.  2  Ki.  3,  4';  in  interro- 
gative sentences,  i  Sam.  26,  9  who  has  ever,  Ac;  Ps.  80, 13.  Job  i,  1.4. 
Ruth  4,  7 ;  Gen.  26,  10,  to  express  that  which  might  possibly  have 
happened,  one  of  the  people  might  lightly  .  .  . ,  and  thou  shouldest  have 
brought  guiltiness  upon  us. 
i  (d)  After  an  infinitive,  Amos  i,  11  'BTf^'v?  because  he  did  pursue  his 
brother^  '^D?^j  and  (on  each  occasion)  did  cast  off  all  pity  (then  an 
imperfect  consecutive);  after  an  infinitive  absolute,  Jos.  6, 13.  2  Sam. 

13,  19.  Jer.  23,  14. 

^  Also  in  Ezek.  44,  i  a  (where  Stade,  ZAW,  v.  393,  would  read  \m^  and  ^iTjl) 
the  unusual  tenses  may  have  been  intentionally  chosen :  because  they  cantinualfy 
ministered  and  so  always  became  afresh  . . . 

'  Driver,  on  this  passage,  rightly  refers  to  i  Sam.  a,  19. 

*  Amos  4,  7  would  also  come  under  this  head,  if  ^JniDtDni  is  really  intended, 
and  the  sUtement  refers  to  the  past ;  *^t\VT^  might,  however,  also  be  a  perfect 
expressing  positive  assurance  ($  106.  ivf),  and  the  passage  then  belongs  to  letter  s. 
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(f)  After  a  participle,  Is.  6,  3  (Kipl,  &c.,  frequentative,  as  a  con-  k 
tinuation  of  Q^TO^,  verse  2);  i  Sam.  2,  22.  2  Sam.  17,  17*. 

(f)  After  other  equivalents  of  tenses,  e.g.  Gen.  47,  22  the  priests  I 
had  a  portion  from  Pharaoh^  ^^'^\  and  did  eat  (year  by  year),  &c.; 
I  Ki.  4,  7. 

(b)  To  express  present  actions,  ^Ac,  as  the  temporal  or  logical   nt 
consequence  of  actions  or  events  which  continue  or  are  repeated 
in  the  present,  especially  such  as  have,  according  to  experience, 
been  at  all  times   frequently  repeated,  and  may  be    repeated  at 
any  time. 

(a)  After  a  simple  imperfect,  e.g.  Gen.  2,  24  therefore  a  man  teaves 
pfgj.  is  accustomed  to  teave)  . . .  P?*]!  and  cleaves^  &c,  here,  as  frequently 
elsewhere,  clearly  with  the  secondary  idea  of  purpose,  i.  e.  in  order 
to  cleave ;  Is.  5,  ii  (if  njrrj  is  to  be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  DP?']!); 
Is.  28,  28.  Jer.  12,  3.  Hos.  4,  3.  7,  7.  Ps.  90,  6.  Job  14,  9;  also  in 
dependent  clauses.  Lev.  20,  18.  Is.  29,  8.  11  sq.  Amos  5,  19. 

(3)  After  a  participle,  as  the  equivalent  of  a  sentence  representing  n 
a  contingent  action,  &c.,  e.g. Ex.  21,12  ^W  \S^H  n3D  (instead  of  n|D 
there  is  in  verse  20,  &c.  K^^  ns;  ^Dl)  tf  one  smite  a  man  and  (so  that) 
he  die,  &c.,  Ex.  21,  16.  Is.  29,  15.  Amos  6,  i.  Hab.  2,  12. 

(y)  After  an  infinitive  absolute,  Jer.  7,  9  sq.  mil  j^e  steal,  murder,  o 
and  commit  adultery  (simple  infinitives  absolute ;   comp.  §113.  ee), 
OnfcD^  and  then  come  and  stand  before  me  .  ,  .  and  say,  &c. ;  comp. 
below,  letter  u, 

(r)  To  express  future  actions,  &c.,  as  the  temporal  or  logical  / 
consequence  of  tenses,  or  their  equivalents,  which  annoimce  or  require 
such  future  actions  or  events.    Thus — 

(a)  After  imperfects  in  the  sense  of  a  simple  futttte,  e.g.  Amos  9, 3  sq. 
t^^'i^^Bp^  k^rw|  D^  /  will  search  and  take  them  out  thence,  &c.  ; 
Gen.  4,  14.  40,  13.  I  Sam.  17,  32.  2  Ki.  5,  11.  Job  8,  6  sq.  (also 
with  a  change  of  subject.  Gen.  27,  12.  Jud.  6,  16  and  elsewhere); 
and  in  interrogative  sentences.  Gen.  39,  9.  Ex.  2,  7.  2  Sam.  12,  18. 
2  Ki.  14, 10.  Amos  8, 8.  Ps.  41, 6 ;  comp.  also  Jud.  i,  1 1 ;  in  sentences 

'  That  noSlI,  &c.,  are  frequentatives  {the  maidservant  used  to  go  repeatedly  and 
tell  them)  may  be  seen  from  UT  (necessarily  an  imperfect,  since  it  is  separated 
from  1  by  DH)  and  v^^ ;  on  the  ether  hand  in  veise  18  Kl^l  and  ^7^  of  actions 
which  happened  bnt  once. 
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expressing  a  wish,  a  Sam.  15,  4;  as  well  as  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
dependent  clauses.  Also  in  conditional  clauses  ailer  "Ott  Gen.  32,  9. 
Ex.  19,  5.  I  Sam.  i,  11,  or  ^9  Gen.  37,  26  or  fn  Jer.  3,  i ;  in  final 
clauses  after  fyp!>  Gen.  12,  13.  Num.  15,  40.  Is.  28,  13;  after  "^ 
Deut.  2,  25  or  "}B  Gen.  3,  22.  19,  19.  32,  12.  Is.  6,  10.  Amos  5,  6; 
in  temporal  clauses.  Is.  32,  15.  Jer.  13,  16;  and  in  relative  clauses, 
Gen.  24,  14.  Jud.  i,  12.  i  Sam.  17,26. 

(/9)  After  the  jussive  (or  an  imperfect  in  the  sense  of  a  jussive  or 
optative)  or  cohortative,  with  the  same  or  a  different  subject,  e.g. 
Gen.  I,  14  sq.  ^rn  ♦  •  •  n*)te  W  let  there  he  lights  .  .  .  and  lei 
them  he^  &c.;  Gen.  12,  3.  24,  4.  28,  3.  31,  44.  i  Ki.  i,  2.  22,  13. 
Ruth  2,  7.  I  Chron.  22, 11 ;  after  a  jussive  expressing  an  imprecation, 
Ps.  109,  10. 

(y)  After  an  imperative,  also  with  the  same  or  a  different  subject, 
e.g.  2  Sam.  7,  5  919{J^  V  go  and  tell  (that  thou  mayst  tell),  &c; 
Gen.  6,  14.  8,  17.  27,  43  sq.  i  Sam.  15,  3.  18.  i  Ki.  2,  36.  Jer. 
48,  26. 

(d)  After  perfects  which  express  a  definite  expectation  or  assurance 
(comp,  §  106.  m  and  «),  e.g.  Gen.  17,  20  toH  ^niom  \Tk  WIS  n^l 
behold^  I  have  blessed  him^  and  will  mak^  him  fruitful^  &c.;  Is.  a,  ii. 
5, 14 ;  on  Amos  4, 7  see  above,  note  3  on  letter  A/  in  an  interrogative 
sentence,  Jud.  9,  9.  11,  13. 

(f)  After  a  participle,  e.g.  Gen.  7,  \for  yet  seven  days,  ^OOD  *i« 
and  I  will  came  it  to  rain  .  .  .  WTO^  and  I  will  (i.e.  in  order  to) 
distrqy,  &c.;  Jer.  21,  9;  also  with  a  different  subject,  Gen.  24,  43  sq. 
th€  maiden  which  cometh  forth  (^^^t^)  ♦  ♦  ♦»  7JS  ^^H^Sl  '^  whom 
I  shall  say  . .  .f  ^^9^1  ^^^  ^^  (then)  shall  say,  &c.  This  use  of  the 
perfect  consecutive  is  especially  frequent  after  a  participle  introduced 
by  nsn^  e.  g.  Gen.  6,  1 7  sq. ;  with  a  different  subject  i  Ki.  20,  36. 
Amos  6,  14 ;  after  a  complete  noun-clause  introduced  by  »\i^  (comp. 
§  140),  Ex.  3, 13  beholdy  I  come  (L  e.  if  I  shall  come)  •  •  •  Dnj  ^^T^SI 
and  shall  say  unto  them  .  .  . ,  ^^"^^JH  ^^  ^^  (then)  shcdl  say,  Ac; 
I  Sam.  14,  8  sqq.  Is.  7,  14.  8,  7  sq.  39,  6. 

({)  After  an  infinitive  absolute,  whether  the  infinitive  absolute  serves 

to  strengthen  the  finite  verb  (see  §  113.  /),  e.g.  Is.  31,  5,  or  is  used 

as  an  emphatic  substitute  for  a  cohortative  or  imperfect  (§  113.  <£(/ 

and  ee\  e.g.  Lev.  2,  6.  Qcut  i,  16.  Is.  5,  5.  Ezek.  23,  46  sq. 

>       (17)  After  an  infinitive  construct  governed  by  a  preposition  (for 
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this  change  from  the  infinitive  construction  to  the  finite  verb,  cf. 
§  114.  r),  e.g.  I  Sam.  10,  8  i?  ^9frtm  V^  ^Kferiy  Hll  I  come  unto 
thee  (prop,  until  my  coming)  and  show  ihee^  &c.;  Gen.  i8,  25.  27,  45. 
Jud.  6,  18.  £zek.  39,  27;  corop.  i  Ki.  2,  37.  42. 

Rem.  To  the  same  class  belong  i  Sam.  14,  24,  where  the  idea  of  time  precedes,   W 
mttil  it  be  evening  and  mitil  /  be  avenged^  Sec,  and  Is.  5, 8,  where  the  idea  of  place 
precedes,  in  both  cases  governed  by  "TJ. 

4.  The  very  fi-equent  use  of  the  perfect  consecutive  in  direct  ^ 
dependence  upon  other  tenses  (see  above,  letters  d-^)  explains  how 
it  finally  obtained  a  kind  of  independent  force — especially  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  future  events  —  and  might  depend  loosely 
on  sentences  to  which  it  stood  only  in  a  wider  sense  in  the  relation 
of  a  temporal  or  logical  consequence.  Thus  the  perfect  consecutive 
is  used — 

{a)  To  announce  future  events,  &c.,  in  loose  connexion  with 
a  further  announcement,  e.g.  Gen.  41,  30  ^0^  and  two  co-ordinate 
perfects  consecutive,  equivalent  to  hut  then  shall  arise ^  Ac;  frequently 
so  after  nSjPI  with  a  following  substantive  (i  Sam.  9,  8),  or  a  participial 
clause  (comp.  the  analogous  instances  above,  letter  /),  e.  g.  i  Sam.  2,  31 
behold,  the  days  come^  ^??^s  ^^l  ^  '^^^^  c^l  off^  &c.;  Is.  39,  6.  Amos 
4,  2.  8,  II.  9,  13,  and  very  often  in  Jeremiah;  after  an  expression 
of  time,  Ex.  17, 4.  Is.  10,  25.  29, 17.  Jer.  51,  33.  Hos.  i,  4.  Further, 
when  joined  to  a  statement  coitceming  present  or  past  facts,  especially 
when  these  contain  the  reason  for  the  action,  &c.,  expressed  in  the 
perfect  consecutive;  comp.  Is.  6,  7  to,  this  hath  touched  thy  lipSy 
■^91  there/ore  thine  iniquity  shall  he  taken  away,  &c.,  Gen.  20, 1 1.  26,  22. 
Jud.  13,  3  (here  in  an  adversative  sense);  Hos.  8,  14.  In  loose 
connexion  with  a  noun-clause,  a  long  succession  of  perfects  con- 
secutive occurs  in  Ex.  6,  6  sqq.  Also  in  Amos  5,  26  DTlKb^^  may 
be  an  announcement  yea^  ye  shall  take  up;  comp.,  however,  below, 
letter  rr. 

Rem.  I.  Very  frequently  the  announcement  of  a  fntore  event  is  attached  by  y 
means  of  iTHI  a$td  it  shall  come  to  pass  (comp.  the  analogous  addition  of  a  past 
by  means  of  ^H^,  $  11 1,  a),  after  which  the  event  announced  (sometimes  after 
a  long  parenthesis)  follows  in  one  or  more  (co-ordinate)  perfects  consecutive, 
Gen.  9,  14.  la,  la  (^3  iT»n)»i/  as' in  46,  33.  Ex.  i,  10.  aa,  a6  and  frequently). 
I  Ki.  18,  I  a.  Is.  14,  3  sq.  Amos  S,  9;  or  in  the  imperfect,  Gen.  4,  14.  Is.  a,  a. 
3.  a4.  4,  3.  7,  18.  a  I  sqq.  (comp.  29,  8);  or  in  the  jussive.  Lev.  14,  9.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  the  verb  which  is  thus  loosely  added,  agrees  in  gender  and 
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number  with  the  following  subject,  as  in  Num.  5,  37.  Jer.  4a,  16  \W%X\  (before 
ainn),  and  in  Jer,  4a,  1 7  ^rPI  (before  M?JHiT73). 
Z  a.  The  jussive  form  \T*|  occurs  (in  the  sense  described  in  letter  jf)  instead  of  iTJTI 
in  I  Sam.  10,  5.  a  Sam.  5,  34  (i  Chron.  14,  15).  i  Ki.  14,  5.  Rnth  3,  4,  although 
in  the  first  three  places  a  jussive  is  wholly  inadmissible  as  r^ards  the  meaning, 
and  even  in  Rnth  3,  4  (where  an  admonition  follows)  iTn)  would  be  expected 
(see  below,  letter  W).  In  i  Ki.  14,  5,  however,  the  fonn  is  merely  a  textual  error, 
and  the  pointing  should  simply  be  ^iT^.  In  the  other  passages  M^  (always  before 
an  infinitive  with  a  preposition)  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  at  an 
unusually  long  distance  from  the  principal  tone,  and  hence  is  certainly  to  be 
explained  according  to  |  109.  ^^  except  that  in  i  Sam.  10,  5,  &c.,  the  simply 
rhythmical  jussive  form  takes  the  places  not  of  the  full  imperfect  form,  but 
(exceptionally)  of  the  perfect  consecutive. 

aa  ip)  To  introduce  a  command  or  wish:  Deut  10,  19  hoe  ye 
thirefore  the  stranger;  i  Sam.  6,  5.  24,  16.  i  Ki.  2,  6  (in  CJen.  40, 14 
the  precative  perfect  consecutive,  as  elsewhere  the  cohortative,  jussive, 
and  imperative,  is  strengthened  by  means  of  ^).  So,  also,  in  loose 
connexion  with  participial  and  other  noun-clauses  (see  above,  letter  x\ 
Gen.  45,  12  sq.  i  Ki.  2,  2  sq.  Ruth  3,  3  sq.  3,  9.  —  In  Gen.  17,  11 
the  perfect  consecutive  (DF|pD3^  and  ye  shall  he  circumcised^  &c.)  is 
used  to  explain  a  preceding  command. 

bb  Rem.  As  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  under  letter  >',  the  connexion  may  be 
made  by  means  of  rPHI .  Thus  with  a  following  perfect  consecutive,  e.  g.  Gen.  46, 33. 
47,  34.  Jud.  4,  ao.  Comp.  also  Gen.  34, 14,  where  the  real  wi^,  at  least  as  r^ards 
the  sense,  is  contained  in  the  next  sentence. 

cc  (c)  To  introduce  a  question,  whether  in  loose  connexion  with 
another  interrogative  sentence  (see  above,  letter  /),  e.g.  Gen.  29,  15 
art  thou  my  brother  (equivalent  to,  Surely  thou  art  my  brother), 
^J?*]?^  shouldest  thou  then  serve  me  for  naught?  or  with  a  positive 
statement,  e.  g.  Ex.  5,  5  (DRSf^rn  will  ye  then  make  them  rest?)]  i  Sam. 
25,  II,  perhaps  also  Ps.  50,  21  (^^Tf'injJI). 

dd  (d)  To  introduce  actions  frequently  repeated  (hence  analogous  to 
the  numerous  examples  of  a  frequentative  perfect  consecutive,  above, 
letter  e),  e.g.  i  Sam.  i,  3  (n?^  of  annual  festival  journeys);  13,  21 
(where,  however,  the  text  appears  radically  corrupt);  27,9  (n3rn, 
i.  e.  every  time,  therefore  continued  by  means  of  nw  fc^bl) ;  i  Ki.  5,  7 
(TOp?1,  parallel  with  a  simple  imperfect);  9, 25.  Jer.  25, 4.  Dan.  8,  4. — 
In  Job  I,  4  sq.  a  series  of  frequentative  perfects  consecutive  is  inter- 
rupted by  an  imperfect  consecutive,  while  a  simple  imperfect  (as  the 
modus  rei  repetitae)  forms  the  conclusion.     In  Jer.  6,  17  a  similar 
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perfect  is  expressly  marked,  by  placing  the  tone  on  the  final  syllable 
(according  to  §  49.  h\  as  parallel  with  the  real  perfects  consecutive. 

Rem.  The  loose  connexion  of  tempora  frequentativa  by  Jl^iTl  (comp.  the  Rem.  ei 
above,  letters  y  and  bb)  is  also  very  frequent  in  this  sense ;  thus  with  a  following 
perfect  consecutive,  Gen.  30,  41  sq.  (but  in  verse  4a  a,  where  the  verb  is  separated 
from  the  IVaw  by  an  insertion,  we  find  D^  tlO  ht  used  not  to  put  tJum  in, 
according  to  %  107.  e)\  Gen.  38,  9.  Ex.  17,  11.  33,  7  sqq.  {see  above,  letter  e). 
Num.  31,9.  Jud.  6, 3.  19,  30.  I  Sam.  16, 23  (followed  by  five  perfects  consecutive) ; 
3  Sam.  15,  5 ;  with  a  following  imperfect  (as  the  modus  rei  repetitae\  Jud.  a,  19. 
a  Sam.  14,  a6.— In  Jud.  12,  5  n^m,  contrary  to  what  would  be  expected,  is  con- 
tinued by  means  of  the  imperfect  consecutive,  and  in  i  Sam.  13,  a  a  by  ((?1  with 
the  perfect  (instead  of  the  imperfect). 

6.  Finally  the  perfect  consecutive  is  very  frequently  employed  with  ff 
a  certain  emphasis  to  introduce  the  apodosis  after  sentences  (or  what 
are  equivalent  to  sentences)  which  contain  a  condition,  a  reason,  or  a 
statement  of  time.  Moreover,  such  an  apodosis,  as  in  the  cases  already 
treated,  may  represent  either  future  events,  or  commands  and  wishes, 
or  even  events  which  have  been  often  repeated  in  the  past.    Thus — 

(a)  The  perfect  consecutive  occurs  in  the  apodosis  to  conditional 
sentences  *(§  159.^,^,  x): 

(a)  After  D«  with  the  imperfect,  e.g.  2  Ki.  7,  4^  «noi  ^IJ'PT^^ 
if  they  kill  us,  (well  then)  we  shall  hut  die;  here  the  perfect  consecutive 
is  used  obviously  with  greater  emphasis  than  the  imperfect  (njHJ) 
which  immediately  precedes;  Gen.  18,  26.  24,  8.  41.  32,  9.  Num. 
30,  15.  Jud.  4,  20.  I  Sam.  i,  11.  20,  6.  i  Ki.  3,  14.  Nah.  3,  12. 
Eccles.  4,  II. 

(/3)  After  D^  with  the  perfect  (in  the  sense  of  2i/uturum  exactum),  gg 
Num.  5, 27.  2  Ki.  5,  20.  7, 4  a.  Is.  4, 4  sq. ;  as  precative  apodosis  after 
HrDK  with  i\it  per/,  preteritum,  Gen.  33,  lo;  as  a  frequentative 
perfect  consecutive,  to  represent  past  events  in  the  apodosis  after 
DK  with  a  perfect.  Num.  21,  9.  Jud.  6,  3.  Job  7,  4;  after  DK  with 
imperfect,  Gen.  31,  8. 

(y)  After  ^9  {in  case,  suppose  that)  with  the  imperfect.  Gen.  12,  12.  hh 
Ex.  18,  16.  Jud.  13, 17.  Is.  58,  7.  Ezek.  14,  13*.    Frequentative  with 

^  In  a  number  of  the  examples  of  this  kind  the  protasis  is  already  loosely 
connected  by  means  of  il^m,  and  hence  some  of  them  had  to  be  already  mentioned 
above,  letters  y,  bb,  ee, 

*  In  I  Sam.  a  4, 19  a  question  appears  to  be  expressed  by  the  perfect  consecutive, 
for  if  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will  he  let  him  go  well  away  ?  Probably,  however, 
with  Klostermann,  ^13)  should  be  read  for  ^31. 
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reference  to  the  past,  after  ^|  with  frequentative  perfect,  Jud.  2,  18. 
Job  7,  13  sq. 

a  (d)  After  f^  with  the  imperfect.  Gen.  44, 9  ngj . . .  tafcC  WfD^  ne^J 
with  whomsoever  ,  ,  ,  it  be  founds  let  him  die;  with  the  perfect, 
Ex.  21,  13  and  if  a  man  lie  not  in  waiiy  &c.;  Jud.  i,  12. 

kk  (#)  Very  frequently  after  a  perfect  consecutive  (one  or  more)  con- 
taining the  condition,  e.g.  Gen.  44,  29  £^T1''7^  •  •  •  »^r^^OJ  Op'JB)^  and 
tfye  take  (or  shall  have  taken)  this  one  also . .  .ye  shall  bring  dawn^  &c.; 
comp.  Gen.  33, 13.  42,  38.  44,  4.  22.  47,  30.  Num.  30, 12.  Ruth  2,  9, 
and  probably  also  Ezek.  39,  28.  —  Also  frequentative  in  reference 
to  the  past,  e.g.  i  Sam.  17,  34  sq.  ^l^^JJ^,  ♦  ♦  ♦  nfi|3  ^^  and  when 
there  came  (as  sometimes  happened)  a  lion  .  .  .  /  went  out,  &c.; 
Ex.  33,  10.  Num.  10,  17  sqq.  i  Ki.  18,  10.  Jer.  20,  9  (the  perfects 
consecutive  being  regularly  continued  in  the  apodosis  by  ^^  with  an 
imperfect*). 

//  Rem.  The  perfect  consecntiye  may  be  used  also  in  the  protasis  to  express 
a  condition  when  the  employment  of  the  perfect  consecutive  in  the  apodosis  lias 
become  impossible,  owing  to  an  emphatic  word  having  to  stand  before  it ;  thus 
in  Ezek.  14,  14  on  account  of  iltsn ;  33,  4  on  account  of  Sny^. — In  i  Sam.  14,  5a 
the  imperfect  consecutive,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  stands  in  the 
apodosis,  and  when  Saul  saw  any  .  .  .  valiant  man,  he  took  him  unto  htm, 
where  V1DDK*)  suggests  the  special  case,  rather  than  a  repeated  occurrence;  ct 
2  Sam.  15,  a.  Conversely,  in  i  Sam.  a,  16.  17,  35^  an  imperfect  consecutive 
stands  in  the  protasis. 

mm  {()  After  various  equivalents  of  sentences,  which  contain  a  condition; 
thus,  after  a  substantive  standing  absolutely,  or  a  participle  (a  casus 
pendens),  Gen.  17, 14  '^^  »'^??1  •  •  •  "^?I  ^^^  ^^  l^  uncircumcised  male 
(in  case  such  an  one  be  found),  ?ie  shall  be  cut  off,  &c.;  comp.  Gen. 
30,  32.  Ex.  12,  15.  2  Sam.  14,  10.  Is.  6,  13,  and  (after  an  infinitive 
with  a  preposition)  2  Sam.  7,  14;  in  a  wider  sense  also  Ex.  4,  21. 
9,  19.  12,  44.  Is.  9,  4. 
nn  {b)  The  perfect  consecutive  serves  as  the  apodosis  to  causal  clauses ; 
thus  e.g.  after  *?  IS!  with  the  perfect,  Is.  3,  16  sq,;  after  "^  }K  with 
perfect,  i  Ki.  20,  28;  after  3^  with  perfect,  Num.  14, 24;  also  after  what 


^  In  all  these  examples  (not  only  in  the  frequentative  perfects  consecutive)  the 
original  idea  of  the  perfect,  which  also  underlies  the  perfect  consecutive,  comes 
out  very  distinctly.  Gen.  44,  29  (see  above)  implies  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
If  it  ever  shall  have  come  to  this,  that  ye  have  taken  this  one  also,  then  ye  have 
thereby  brought  me  down  to  Sheol. 
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are  equivalent  to  causal  clauses,  e.g.  Ps.  25, 11  (^^pDI  .  .  .  ^^  X!f^ 
for  thy  namis  sake  ,  .  .  pardon  .  .  .);  Is.  37,  29  after  fS!  with  an 
infinitive. 

{c)  The  perfect  consecutive  occurs  as  the  apodosis  to  temporal  ^0 
clauses  or  their  equivalents,  e.g.  i  Sam.  2,  15  3^nrrn§  JT^bp!  DIM 
jnbn  n^  tC^  ♦  •  ♦  de/ore  /hey  burnt  the  fat,  the  priest* s  servant  came 
(used  to  come),  &c.,  hence  a  frequentative  perfect  consecutive  relating 
to  the  past,  as  in  £x.  i,  19 ;  also  after  participial  clauses  (§116.  w\ 
e.g.  I  Sam.  2,  13  sq.  ^^  •  •  •  naj  pgf  15^103  z«;^^(ever)  any  man 
offered  sacrifice^  then  came^  &c.  (so  Jud.  19,  30.  2  Sam.  20,  12),  with 
a  frequentative  perfect  consecutive.  The  perfect  consecutive  is  very 
frequently  used  to  announce  future  actions  or  events  after  simple 
expressions  of  time  of  any  kind ;  thus  Gen.  3,  5.  Ex.  32, 34  (after  Dl^a 
with  the  infinitive),  comp.  also  such  examples  as  Num.  44,  30.  Jud. 
16,  2.  Jos.  6, 10.  I  Sam.  i,  22.  16,  23  (numerous  frequentative  perfects 
consecutive  after  the  infinitive  with  a  preposition;  so  2  Sam.  15,  5, 
see  above,  letter  ee)\  i  Sam.  20,  18.  2  Sam.  14,  26.  15, 10.  Is.  18,  5 ; 
moreover,  Ex.  17,  4.  Is.  10,  25.  29,  17.  37,  26;  even  after  single 
disconnected  words,  e.  g.  Ex.  16,  6  WJ^!^  ^'J^  at  even  (when  it  becomes 
evening)  then  ye  shall  know ;  comp.  verse  7.  Lev.  7,  16.  i  Ki.  13, 
31.   Prov.  24,  27. 

6.  Finally  there  still  remains  a  number  of  passages  which  cannot  tP 
be  classed  with  any  of  those  hitherto  mentioned.  Of  these,  some 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  Aramaic  modes  of  expression,  while 
in  others  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt.  In  a  few  instances  we  can 
do  no  more  than  merely  call  attention  to  the  incorrectness  of  the 
expression. 

{a)  The  inflnenoe  of  the  Anunaic  constructioii  of  the  perfect  with  1  as  the 
narrative  tense,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  imperfect  consecutive  (comp.  Katttzsch, 
Gramm.  des  bibl.  Aram.y  §  71.  ^),  is  certainly  to  be  traced  in  Qoheleth,  and  sporadi- 
cally in  other  very  late  Books  ^,  perhaps  also  in  a  few  passages  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
which  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  due  to  later  interpolation ;  so  probably 
I  Ki.  la,  32  n^yni ;   a  Ki.  11,  i  Xyth.  nnftm  ;   i4i  14  ng^  (in  the  parallel 


^  In  the  whole  of  Qoheleth  the  imperfect  consecutive  occurs  only  in  I,  17  and 

•  4, 1. 7.    Several  of  the  perfects  with  \  can  no  doubt  be  explained  as  frequentatives, 

e.g.  I,  13.  2,  5.  9.  II.  13.  15.  5,  18  compared  with  6,  2  ;  but  this  is  impossible 

in  such  passages  as  9, 14  sqq.     In  Ezra,  Driver  reckons  only  five  examples  of 

historical  perfects  with  1,  in  Nehemiah  only  six,  and  in  Esther  six  or  seven. 

A  a 
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passage,  a  dron.  35,  3^  the  word  is  wanting) ;  3  KL  33,  4  KfcOly  &c.;  Terse  10 
KDpl,  &c;  Terse  13  7*^8^,  &a ;  Terse  15  ^feH, &c.'  Cf.  also  Ezek.  37, 3.  7.  la 

^^  (^)  The  text  is  certainly  comipt  in  Is.  40,  6  (read  with  the  LXX  and  Vnlgate 
"ttpKI);  Jer.  38,  38,  where  the  narratiTe  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence; 
40, 3  (iTn^ ,  &c,  wanting  in  the  LXX) ;  also  in  Jud.  7, 13  THKn  *>DJ1  is  altogether 
redundant ;  in  i  Sam.  3, 13  read,  with  Klostermann,  the  3nd  sing.  masc.  instead  of 
^n*tim ;  in  I  Ki.  3X,  13  ^S^KTH  is,  no  donbt,  incorrectly  repeated  from  Terse  9, 
where  it  is  an  imperatiTe. 

^r  Of  other  questionable  instances,  (a)  the  following,  at  any  rate,  may  also  be 
explained  as  freqaentatiTes,  Ex.  36,  38.  38,  38.  39,  3.  i  Sam.  5,  7.  17,  30.  34,  ir 
(but  cTen  so  tUDKI  would  be  expected);  Is.  38,  36  (parallel  with  an  imperfect); 
Amos  5,  36  (unless  it  is  rather,  yea,  ye  shall  take  up;  see  aboTe,  letter  x)\  Ps.  36, 3. 
Ezra  8,  36. 

5S  {fi)  A  longer  or  constant  continuance  in  a  past  state  is  perhaps  represented  by 
the  perfect  with  1  (as  a  Tariety  of  the  frequentative  perfect  with  1),  in  (Jen.  15,  6. 
34,  5.  Num.  31,  30;  also,  according  to  Driver,  especially  Jos.  15,  3-1 1.  16,  3-8 
(ultimately  parallel  with  an  imperfect,  as  in  17,  9  and  18,  30);  18,  13-31. 
19, 11-T4.  33,  36-39.  34;  moreover,  i  Sam.  i,  13.  35,  30  (both  times  njiTp; 
Is.  33,  14.  Jer.  3,  9. 

//  (7)  The  following  are  due  to  errors  in  the  text,  or  to  incorrect  modes  of 
expression:  (Jen.  31,  35.  Ex.  36,  39  sq.  Jud.  3,  33'.  16,  18.  i  Sam. 4,  19.  17,38. 
3  Sam.  16,  5.  19,  18  sq.  (read  VlJjV  and  tl3p*y.  i  Ki.  3, 11  (where  HTMS^ 
is,  no  doubt  intentionally,  assimilated  to  the  four  other  perfects);  13,  3.  ao,  3i. 
31,  13  (unless  the  imperative  ^KHp,  &c.,  is  intended);  3  Ki.  14,  7  (where,  with 
Stade,  fcWl  PPDHT^^I  should  be  read);  14,  14.  18,  4  (where,  at  any  rate,  T3B^ 
might  be  taken  as  a  frequentative,  but  not  n"D1 ,  &c ;  evidently  the  perfects  are 
co-ordinated  only  in  form  with  "Vpn  WH);  Jer.  37,  15  (where  OHI,  but  not 
KX>SP\,  might  be  frequentative);  Ezek.  30,  33  (^fDB^  MiVH  before  an  imperfect 
consecutive);  Amos  7,  4  (npi)K1  after  an  imperfect  consecutive);  Job  16, 13. 

UU  Finally,  in  i  Sam.  10, 9.  17, 48.  3  Sam.  6, 16.  3  Ki.  3, 15.  Jer.  37, 11.  Amos  7,  3 
♦JTJ  is  to  be  read  throughout  instead  of  iTrH ,  but  in  Gen.  38,  5  JTiTl  with  the  LXX. 


^  According  to  Stade,  ZAIV.  v.  391  sqq.,  where  he  discusses,  in  connexion  with 
3  Ki.  13,  13,  a  number  of  critically  questionable  perfects  with  1,  the  whole  section, 
3  Ki.  33,  4  from  V6ffy\  to  verse  5  inclusive,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  gloss,  since  the 
continuation  of  an  imperfect  consecutive  by  means  of  a  perfect  with  \  never  occurs 
in  pre-exilic  documents,  except  in  places  where  it  is  due  to  corruption  of  the 
original  text  At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  frequentative  perfects  consecutive 
(even  immediately  after  imperfects  consecutive),  which  has  been  supported  at>ove, 
letters  /  and  ^,  by  a  large  number  of  examples,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
taken  into  account  In  3  Ki.  33,  5  also  n^at^ni ,  verse  8  )^J1,  and  verse  14  "V3Ch 
may,  at  any  rate,  be  understood  as  representing  repeated  actions. 

'  Or  does  bV^ »  as  a  frequentative,  imply  fastening  with  several  bolts  ?  It  is, 
at  all  events,  to  be  noticed,  that  in  3  SanL  13,  18  also  7p^  follows  an  imperfect 
consecutive. 
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B.    The  Infinitive  and  Participle. 
§  U8.   The  Infinitive  Absolute. 

Cf.  the  dissertation  of  J.  Kahan,  and,  especially,  the  thorough  investigation  by 
£.  Sellin,  both  entitled,  Ueber  die  verbal-nominaU  DoppelneUur  der  hebraischen 
ParticipieH  und  Infinitivty  &c.,  Leipzig,  1 889. 

1.  The  infinitive  absolute  is  employed  according  to  §  45  to  a 
emphasize  the  idea  of  the  verb  in  the  abstract^  i.e.  it  speaks  of  an 
action  (or  condition)  without  any  regard  to  the  agent  or  to  the 
conditions  of  time  and  mood  under  which  it  takes  place.  As 
the  name  of  an  action  the  infinitive  absolute,  like  other  nouns  in  the 
stricter  sense,  may  form  part  of  certain  combinations  (as  a  subject, 
predicate,  or  object,  or  even  as  a  genitive*,  see  below);  but  such 
a  use  of  the  infinitive  absolute  (instead  of  the  infinitive  construct 
with  or  without  a  preposition)  is,  on  the  whole,  rare,  and,  moreover, 
open  to  question  on  critical  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  infinitive 
absolute  frequently  exhibits  its  character  as  an  expression  of  the 
verbal  idea  by  taking  an  object,  either  in  the  accusative  or  even 
with  a  preposition. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  infinitive  absolute : —  b 

(a)  As  subject,  Prov.  35,  27  dID  \s>  nta'WJ  Bb*^  7bK  it  is  not  good  to  eat  much 
honey;  Jer.  10,  5.  Job  6,  25.  Eccles.  4,  17  ;  as  an  explanation  of  a  demonstrative 
pronoun,  Is.  58,  5  sq.  Zech.  14,  12. 

{b)  As  predicate,  Is.  32,  17  and  the  ejfect  of  righteousness  (is)  TOll  tDjgtf^    c 
quietness  (prop,  to  find  rest)  and  confidence. 

(c)  As  object,  Is.  i,  17  SD^n  ^10?  leam  to  do  well;  Is.  7,  15.  Prov.  15,  13;  d 
according  to  the  sense  also  Jer.  9,  33.  33,  14,  as  well  as  Is,  5,  5  ("^pn  and  )^fi 
virtually  depend  on  the  idea  of  the  wish  contained  in  nfe^);  Is.  32,  13,  where 
a  long  series  of  infinitives  absolute  is  governed  by  njjn,  and  59,  13  (six  infinitives 
governed  by  MpT  in  verse  12) ;  Deut.  28,  56  is  strange  since  the  object  precedes 
the  infinitive  absolute  which  governs  it ',  also  Is.  42,  24,  where  the  statement  of 
place  precedes  the  infinitive  absolute. — In  Jer.  9, 4.  Job  13,  3  the  infinitive  absolute 
as  the  object  of  the  verb  is  placed  before  it  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (with  the  verb 
negatived  by  \IO  in  Is.  57,  20.  Jer.  49,  33),  so  also  in  Lam.  3,  45  where  it  is  the 
remoter  object  and  co-ordinated  with  a  substantive. 

(</)   As  genitive,  Is.  14,  23  IDK'n  KDKppa  with  the  besom  of  destruction;    e 
so  perhaps  also  4,  4  "Ipl  HnSl;  comp.  further,  Prov.  1,3.  21,  16.    The  infinitive 

^  The  infinitive  absolute  can  never  be  joined  with  a  genitive  or  a  pronominal 
suffix. 

'  Perhaps  *Sts\  according  to  §  53.  k  should  be  explained  as  an  infinitive  construct, 
or  should  be  written  HXn. 

A  a  a 
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absolute  is  never  used  in  immediate  connexion  with  prepositions  ^  (which  as  being 
originally  substantives  govern  the  genitive),  but  always  the  infinitive  construct ; 
but  if  a  second  infinitive  is  co-ordinated  by  \  with  such  an  infinitive  construct,  it  has 
the  form  of  the  infinitive  absolute  (since  it  is  released  from  the  immediate  government 
of  the  preposition),  e.g.  i  Sam.  33,  13  D^iipKl  y}  ^^ph  ♦  •  •  DfJ^  v  ^WB 
in  that  thou  hast  given  him  bread . . .  and  hast  enquired  of  God  for  him  ;  Ezek.  36, 3 ; 
I  Sam.  35,  36.  33  (after  fO) ;  after  {)  Ex.  33,  6.  Jer.  7, 18.  44,  17. 

f  {e)  Governing  an  accusative  of  the  object,  e,g.  Is.  33,  13  Jfcfit  DH^  "l^a  3*)n 
slaying  oxen  and  killing  sheep;  comp.  Ex.  30,  8.  33,  30.  Deut  5,  13.  Is.  37,  19, 
and  of  the  examples  in  a-d,  Deut.  38,  56.  Is.  5,  5.  58,  6  sq.  Prov.  35,  37,  &c; 
followed  by  a  preposition,  e.  g.  Is.  7, 15  Ste?  ^ST\'0^  XHS  Dlfi^^  '^  r^f*^^  l^  «^*^ 
and  choose  the  good;  Prov.  15,  I3  (^7  HD^H). 

g  If  the  object  be  a  personal  pronoun,  then,  since  the  infinitive  absolute  can  never 
be  united  with  a  suffix  (see  above,  note  on  letter  a),  it  is  affixed  by  means  of  the 
accusative-sign  HfcJ  (HK),  e.  g.  Jer.  9,  33  ^HK  S^HJI  and  knoweth  me;  Ezek.  36,  3. 

//  2.  Analogous  to  the  use  of  the  infinitive  absolute  as  the  accusative 
of  the  object,  mentioned  in  letter  d,  is  its  employment  as  a  casus 
adverhialis^  in  connexion  with  some  form  of  the  finite  verb,  to 
describe  more  particularly  the  manner  or  attendant  circumstances 
(especially  those  of  time  and  place)  under  which  an  action  or  condition 
has  taken  place,  or  is  taking  place,  or  will  take  place ;  e.  g.  Jer.  22,  19 
he  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  ^?^]  3inD  a  dramng 
and  casting  forth,  i.e.  being  drawn  and  cast  forth,  &c.;  Gen.  21,  16 
(P5D*L?  a  removing,  i. e.  distant;  comp.  Ex.  33,  7,  Jos.  3,  16);  Gen. 
30,  32,  Ex.  30,  36.  Num.  6,  5.  23.  15,  35  (where  a  subject  is 
added  subsequently;  see  below,  letter  gg)\  Jos.  3,  17.  i  Sam.  3,  12 
(np?l  i>nn  a  beginning  and  ending,  i.e.  from  beginning  to  end);  2  Sam. 
8,  2.  Is.  7,  II  (P92p  and  5?jn,  prop,  a  making  deep  .  .  .,  and 
a  making  high,  i.  e.  whether  thy  request  extend  to  the  world  below 
or  to  the  height  above);  57, 17  ("^?9^  in  hiding,  sc.  my  fece);  Jer.  3, 15 
(Tl^^  n^  with  knowledge  and  understanding)*,  Hab.  3,  13  (J^^"^?, 
comp.  for  the  form  §  75.  <ia);  Zech.  7,  3.  Ps.  35,  16  (P*^!?,  to  define 
more  precisely  ^5  verse  15);  Job  15,  3'. 

^  nhC^  ^HKI  I  Sam.  i,  9  is  impossible  Hebrew,  and  as  the  LXX  shows,  a  late 
addition. 

'  That  this  casus  abverbialis  also  was  originally  regarded  as  an  accusative,  may 
be  seen  from  classical  Arabic,  where  an  infinitive  of  this  kind  expressly  retains 
the  accusative  ending.  In  Latin  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  corresponds  in  many 
ways  to  this  use  of  the  infinitive  absolute. 

'  Also  in  3  Ki.  3 1, 1 3  for  IJfiill  HjlD  read  with  Stade  and  Klostermann  Ijbni  riTID . 
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Rem.  I.  To  an  adverbial  infinitive  absolute  of  this  kind,  there  may  further  t 
be  added  a  casus  adverbialis  (the  accusative  of  state  or  condition),  or  even 
a  circumstantial  clause,  to  define  more  exactly  the  manner  in  which  the 
action  is  performed,  e.  g.  Is.  20,  3  and  he  did  so  8|nj)  Di"\y  Tpll  walking  naked 
and  barefoot y  prop,  in  the  condition  of  one  naked,  &c. ;  Is.  30,  14  a  breaking  in 
pieces  (ace.  to  the  reading  n^3 ;  the  Masora  requires  HVIS)  without  sparing, 

2.  A  few  infinitives  of  this  kind,  all  of  which  are  in  Hiph*tl,  have,  through  k 
frequent  use,  come  to  be  treated  by  the  language  as  simple  adverbs ;  so  especially 
%XSr\\\  (comp.  §  75.^  multumfaciendo,  i.e.  mu/tum,  very  frequently  strengthened 
by  *lKtD  very  and  even  used  without  connexion  with  a  finite  verb  (see  the  Lexicon) ; 
also  ID^n  bene/aciendo,  i.e.  bene,  used  especially  to  express  the  careful  and  thorough 
performance  of  an  action  (e.g.  Deut.  13,  15);  in  Deut.  9,  21.  27,  8  it  b  added 
epexegetically  to  another  adverbial  infinitive  absolute,  in  Jon.  4, 9  it  twice  precedes 
the  verb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Finally,  D3^  mane/aciendOf  i.  e.  earfy  in  the 
morning,  then  in  general  earfy  with  the  additional  idea  of  earnestness ;  in  i  Sam. 
17,  16  joined  with  the  infinitive  absolute  STgHI  a  denominative  from  y\g  evening 
{morning  and  evening,  i.e.  earfy  and  tote),  elsewhere  (with  the  exception  of 
Prov.  27,  14)  always  joined  with  the  infinitive  absolute  of  the  governing  verb, 
e,  g.  Jer.  11,  *i  for  I  eamestfy  protested  (^n*l]^n)  unto  your  fathers  .  .  .  *iyrn  D3^ 
rising  earfy  and  protesting,  i.  e.  with  earnest  protestation ;  Jer.  25,  3.  26,  5  (where 
\  should  be  omitted  before  ^H) ;  Jer.  29,  19.  32,  33.  2  Chron:  16,  15. 

8*  The   infinitive   absolute  occurs  most  frequently  in  immediate    / 
connexion  with  the  finite  verb  of  the  same  stem,  in  order  in  various 
ways  to  define  more  accurately  or  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  the  verh^. 

These  infinitives  absolute  joined  immediately  to  the  finite  verb  belong  in  a  sense  /;/ 
to  the  schema  etymologicum  treated  in  §  i\*l.pi  i.e.  they  are  objects  of  the  finite 
verb  in  question,  except  that  the  infinitive  absolute  (as  a  nonun  abstractum)  lays 
stress  rather  on  the  actual  occurrence  or  the  energy  of  the  action  (see  the  examples 
below),  while  the  noun  proper  emphasizes  the  result  or  extent  of  the  action; 
comp.  e.g.  Ex.  22,  22  >2K  p^2P  pJ^TDK  if\\  actually  happens  that  he  cries  to  me, 
with  Gen.  27,  34  (as  it  were,  he  cried,  so  that  a  great  cry  was  heard). 

We  must  further  distinguish — 

(a)  The  infinitive  absolute  used  before  the  verb  to  strengthen  the   n 
verbal  idea,  i.  e.  to  emphasize  in  this  way  either  the  certainty  (especially 
in  the  case  of  threats)  or  the  fbrcibleness  and  completeness  of  an 
occurrence.    In  English,  such  an  infinitive  is  mostly  expressed  by 

'  Comp.  A.  Rieder,  Die  Verbindung  des  Inf  ads.  mit  dem  Verb,  fin,  desselben 
Stammes  im  Hebr.,  Leipz.,  1872 ;  also  his  Quae  ad  syntaxin  Hebraicam,  qua  infin, 
abs,  cum  verbo  fin,  eiusdem  rcuticis  coniungitur,  planiorem  faciendam  ex  lingua 
Graeca  et  Latina  afferantur^  Gumbinnen  (Programm  des  Gymnasiums),  1884. 
G.  R.  Hauschild,  Die  Verbindung  finiter  und  infiniter  Verbalformen  desselben 
Stammes  in  einigen  Bibelsprachen,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1893,  discussing  especially 
the  rendering  of  such  constructions  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions. 
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a  corresponding  adverb,  but  sometimes  merely  by  putting  greater 
stress  on  the  verb;  e.g.  Gen.  2,  17  TW^  fllO  thou  shali  surely  die^ 
comp.  18,  ID.  i8.  22,  17.  28,  22.  I  Sam. 9, 6  (comeih  surely  to  pass); 
24,  ai.  Am.  5,  5.  7,  17.  Hab.  a,  3.  Zech.  11,  17;  with  the  infinitive 
strengthened  by  ^  Gen.  44,  28  (but  27,  30  and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce 
gone  out,  &c.);  Gen.  43,  3  ^3  1?n  *ipn  he  did  solemnly  protest  unto 
us;  I  Sam.  20,  6  (/B^?  7i<^?  David  earnestly  asked  leave  of  me); 
Jos.  17,  13,  Jud.  I,  a8  <B^^n  ^7  B^tn^  and  did  not  utterly  drive 
them  out ;  especially  typical  instances  are  Am.  9,  S  I  will  destroy 
it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  '31  I^OC^  ^"V^  ^  ^?  ^59  saving 
that  I  will  not  utterly  destroy y  Ac;  Jer.  30,  ii  and  will  in  no  wise 
leave  thee  unpunished;  comp.  further  Gen.  20, 18.  i  Ki.  3,  26.  Joel  i,  7. 
Job  13,  5. 

0  The  infinitive  absolute  is  used  before  the  verb  with  less  emphasis : 
(i)  Frequently  at  the  beginning  of  the  statement;  cf.  Driver  on 
I  Sam.  20,  6.  However,  in  these  cases  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
following  verb  is  sometimes  intended ;  cf.  above,  letter  »,  on  Gen.  43, 3. 
I  Sam.  20,  6 ;  also  Gen.  3,  16.  26,  28.  32,  17.  i  Sam.  14,  28.  20,  3. 
Elsewhere  the  infinitive  absolute  is  evidently  used  only  as  possessing 
a  certain  fullness  of  sound  (hence  for  rhythmical  reasons,  like  some 
uses  of  the  separate  pronoun,  §  135.  a),  as  in  Gen.  15,  13.  43,  7.  20. 
Jud.  9,  8.  I  Sam.  10,  16.  23,  10.  2  Sam.  i,  6.  20, 18. 

(2)  Very  frequently  in  conditional  sentences  after  DK,  &c.  The 
infinitive  absolute  in  this  case  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
condition  on  which  some  consequence  depends,  e.g.  £x.  15,  26  if 
thou  wilt  diligently  hearken,  Ac,  Ex.  19,  s*  21,  S>  22,  3. 11  sq.  16.  22 
(see  above,  letter  m)\  23,  22.  Num.  21,  2.  i  Sam.  i,  11.  12,  25 ;  after 
V  I  Sam.  14,  30. 

/  The  infinitive  absolute  is  used  to  give  emphasis  to  an  antithesis, 
e.  g.  2  Sam.  24,  24  nay;  but  I  will  verily  buy  (HJp^  tig)  '^  ^f  '^»  *c. 
(not  receive  it  as  a  gift);  Jud.  15, 13  no;  but  we  will  bind  thee  fast . .  . 
but  surely  we  will  not  kill  thee;  comp.  further  Gen.  31,  30  (thou  art 
indeed  gone  =)  though  thou  ivouldst  needs  be  gone  (Vulg.  esto\  because 
thou  sore  longedst,  &c.;  Ps.  118,  13.  18.  126,  6  (the  second  infinitive 
absolute  as  a  supplement  to  the  first— see  below,  letter  r — comes  after 
the  verb). — Hence  also,  as  permissive,  Gen.  2,  16  sq.  *>?^  /bK  thou 
mayest  freely  eai^  but,  Ac.  (so  that  verse  16  is  in  antithesis  to  verse  17); 
or  concessive,  i  Sam.  2,  30  I  said  indeed  .  .  . ,  14,  43. 
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The  infinitive  absolute  is  used  to  strengthen  a  question,  and  i 
especially  in  impassioned  or  indignant  questions,  e.  g.  Gen.  37,  8 
Ksh^  T|5)Dn  '^Tl^'^^  shall  thou  indeed  reign  over  us?  Gen.  37,  10.  43,  7. 
Jud.  11,25.  iSam.  2,  27.  2  Sam.  19,43.  Jer.  3,  i.  13, 12.  Ezek.  28,9. 
Amos  3,  5.  Zech.  7,  5 ;  but  comp.  also  Gen.  24,  5  must  I  needs 
bring  again? 

(b)  The  infinitive  absolute  after  the  verb,  sometimes  (as  in  letter  n)  r 
to  intensify'  the  idea  of  the  verb  (especially  after  imperatives  and 
participles,  since  the  infinitive  absolute  can  never  precede  either, 
e.g.  Num.  II,  15.  Job  13,  17.  21,  2.  37,  2  SiO«^  VHt^  hearken  ye 
attentively;  Jer.  22, 10 ;  after  participles,  e.  g.  Is.  22, 17,  also  elsewhere, 
e.g.  Num.  23,  II.  24,  10  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them;  Jos.  24, 10. 
2  Ki.  5,  II.  Dan.  11,  10,  and  with  the  infinitive  absolute  strengthened 
by  means  of  Ctt  Gen.  31,  15.  46,  4.  Num.  16,  13);  sometimes  to 
express  the  long  continuance  of  an  action;  here  again  after  an 
imperative,  Is.  6,  9  S^D^  XSK^  hear  ye  continually;  after  a  perfect, 
Jer.  6,  29;  after  a  participle,  Jer.  23, 17;  after  an  imperfect  consecutive. 
Gen.  19,  9.  Num.  11,  32. 

To  this  class  belong  especially  those  cases  in  which  a  second  s 
infinitive  absolute  is  co-ordinated  with  the  first;  the  latter  then 
expresses  either  an  accompanying  or  antithetical  action  or  the  aim 
to  which  the  principal  action  is  directed;  e.g.  i  Sam.  6,  12  vi?  ^fp 
tej)  lowing  as  they  went  (lowing  continually;  so  after  a  participle, 
Jos.  6,  13 3  Vrf)]  Gen.  8,  7  it  went  forth  to  and  fro^;  Is.  19,  22 
smiting  and  (i.e.  but  also)  healing  again;  Joel  2^26  (see  above, 
letter  m). 

Rem.  I.    Instead  of  a  second  infinitive  absolute  (see  above)  there  is  sometimes    t 
found  a  perfect  consecutive  (Jos.  6,  13^1  and  2  Sam.  13,  19,  in  both  places  as 
perfect  frequentative;  Is.  $i,  5  referring  to  the  future,  unless  with  Stade,  ZAW.  . 
vi.  189,  we  read  /^Vni  and  D^^Hl),  or  an  imperfect  consecutive  (i  Sam.  19,  a$. 
a  Sam.  16,  13)  or  participle  (a  Sam.  16,  5) ;  comp.  also  letter  » . 

3.  The  idea  of  long  conH$manc€  \%  very  frequently  expressed  by  the  verb  IpH   u 
to  gOf  along  vrith  its  infinitive  absolute,  or  even  by  the  latter  alone,  and  this  occmB 
not  only  when  it  can  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  {togo,  to  walk,  as  in  the  examples 
given  above,  Jos.  6,  13.   i  Sam.  6,  la.  a  Sam.  13,  19;   comp.  also,  Is.  3,  16, 
where  both  infinitives  stand  before  the  verb,  and  Ps.  i  a6, 6,  where  !|^pn  precedes), 

'  In  Arabic  also,  the  intensifying  infinitive  regularly  stands  after  the  verb,  but 
in  Syriac  before  the  verb. 
'  Also  in  Ezek.  i,  14  for  the  involved  form  \f!\T\  read  simply  VfCt  ^KIT. 
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bat  also  in  cases  where  1Q\\  in  the  sense  of  to  go  on^  to  continue^  merely  perfonns 
the  fiinction  of  an  adverb.  The  action  itself  is  added  in  a  second  infinitiye 
absolute,  or  sometimes  (see  above,  letter  /)  in  a  participle  or  verbal  adjective. 
Examples,  Gen.  8,  3  Steh  TJ^^H  ♦  ♦  ♦  D^T  \315^  and  the  waters  returned .  . . 
continually ;  Gen.  8,  5.  la,  9.  Jud.  14,9.  sKi.  a,  11;  with  a  participle  following, 
Jer.  41,  6  (unless  we  read  nbl^,  as  in  a  Sam.  3,  16) ;  with  an  adjective  following. 
Gen.  a6,  13.  Jud.  4,  a4.  i  Sam.  14,  19.  3  Sam.  5,  10  (i  Chron.  11,  9). 
a  Sam.  18,  a5^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1  Sam.  17,  41  the  participle  !)?il  is  used  instead  of  the 
infinitive  absolute ;  of  a  dififerent  kind  are  the  instances  in  which  the  participle  T\^ 
is  used  as  predicate  along  with  the  co-ordinate  adjective  (Ex.  19, 19.  i  Sam.  a,  36. 
a  Sam.  3,  i.  15,  la.  Est.  9,  4.  a  Chron.  17,  la)  or  participle  (i  Sam.  17,  13. 
Jon.  I,  II.  Prov.  4,  18). 

V  3.  The  regular  place  of  the  negative  is  between  the  intensifying  infinitive  absolute 
and  the  finite  verb»,  e.g.  Ex.  5,  33  ^S"^^  l?J»}fn"^}>  ^i^  neither  hast  thou 
delivered  thy  people  at  all^  Jud.  15, 13.  Jer.  13,  la.  30,  ii ;  comp.  Mic.  i,  10  (?K). 
Exceptions  are  Gen.  3,  4  (where  the  n^ation  of  the  threat  pronounced  in  a,  17 
is  expressed  in  the  same  form  of  words) ;  Amos  9,  8.  Ps.  49,  8. 

W  4*  With  a  finite  verb  of  one  of  the  derived  conjugations,  not  only  the  infinitive 
absolute  of  the  same  conjugation  may  be  connected  (Gen.  38,  3  a  Pi*el;  17,  13. 
Ex.  33,  3.  Ezek.  14,  3  Niph'al;  Gen.  40^  15  Pu*al;  Hos.  4,  18  Hiphtl;  Ezek. 
16,  4  Hoph*al),  but  also  (especially  with  Niph'al,  rarely  with  Pi'el  and  Hiph*il; 
see  Driver  on  3  Sam.  30,  18)  that  of  Qal  as  the  simplest  and  most  general 
representative  of  the  verbal  idea,  3  Sam.  30, 18  (with  Pi'el),  Gen.  44, 38  (with  Pu'al ; 
but  in  Gen.  37, 33  l^lb  is  a  passive  of  Qal,  §  53.  i) ;  46, 4  (with  Hiphll) ;  Ex.  19, 13. 
31, 30.  3  Sam.  33,  7.  Is.  40, 30.  Jer.  10,  5.  Job  6,  3  (with  Niph'al) ;  Is.  34, 19  (with 
Hithpo'el ;  HV^  in  the  same  verse  must,  according  to  the  Masora,  certainly  be  the 
infinitive  absolute  Qal ;  see  §  67.  ^),  and  so  always  Tiff^  fllD  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death.  Elsewhere  the  infinitive  absolute  of  a  conjugation  with  kindred  meaning 
is  found,  Lev.  19,  30.  3  Ki.  3,  33  (Hoph'al  for  Niph'al) ;  i  Sam.  3,  16  (Pi'el  for 
Hiphll,  unless  {Tt^  is  to  be  read) ;  Ezek.  16,  4  (Hoph'al  for  Pu'al)*.  Finally, 
the  infinitive  absolute  may  equally  well  be  represented  by  a  substantive  of  kindred 
stem*,  I  Sam.  i,  6.  Is.  34,  16.  33.  35,  3  (n^^UJ);  Jer.  46,  5.  Erek.  35,  15, 


1  Comp.  in  French,  Le  mal  va  toujours  croissant,  la  maladie  va  toujours  en 
augmentant  et  en  empircmt,  *  continucUly  increases  and  becomes  worse  and  worse* 

'  Comp.  Rieder,  Que  loco  ponantur  negaiiones  tSp  et  ?{ft,  coniunctio  Dl, 
partieula  ((3,  cum  coniuncta  leguntur  cum  infin,,  quem  absolutum  grammatici 
vacant,  verba  finito  eiusdem  radicis  addito  {Zeitschr^  fur  Gymn^-Wesen,  1879, 

p-  395  sqqO- 

'  In  three  passages  even  the  infinitive  absolute  of  another  stem  kindred  in  sound 
occurs ;  but  in  Is.  38, 38  finite  is  no  doubt  a  mere  textual  error  for  }tf^,  and  in  Jer. 
8, 13,  according  to  §  73.  oa,  we  should  read  DfiOk,  and  in  Zeph.  i,  3  ^Di(. 

*  On  these  substantives  (and  on  the  use  of  the  infinitive  absolute  generally  as 
absolute  object,  see  above,  letter  m\  cf.  the  schema  etymologicum  treated  in 
connexion  with  the  government  of  the  verb  in  §  1 1 7.  /. 
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37,  35.  Mic4,  9.  Hab.  $,  9.  Job  27, 12. — In  Is.  29,  14  the  substantive  intensifying 
the  verb  is  found  along  with  the  infinitive  absolute. 

5.  Instead  of  the  infinitive  absolute  immediately  connected  with  the  finite  verb,  X 
an  infinitive  construct  form  appears  (cf.  §  73.  d)y  in  Num.  23,  25  (^  D| ;  comp. 
Ruth  2,  16  ^  D3);  Jer.  50,  34  (a>T  an);  Prov.  23,  i  (pM  pa).  In  the  last 
instances  the  infinitive  is  probably  assimilated  to  the  imperfect,  like  the  infinitive 
Niph'al  m  the  forms  noticed  in  §  51.  >&  and  note. — Cf.  also  2  Ki.  3,  24  tO}  )ttil^ 
axtoTlX  nteni  (read  so  with  the  LXX)  before  «,  hence,  no  doubt  due  to  the 
dislike  of  a  hiatus;  so  in  Ps.  50,  21.  Neh.  i,  7  (?bn),  all  in  rapid  style;  after 
the  verb,  Jos.  7,  7,  unless  "^^IgH  is  intended.  -> 

4.  Finally  the  infinitive  absolute  frequently  appears  as  a  substitute  y 
for  the  finite  verb,  either  when  it  is  suflScient  to  mention  simply  the 
verbal  idea  (see  letter  «),  or  when  the  hurrying  or  otherwise  excited 
discourse  intentionally  contents  itself  with  this  infinitive,  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  verbal  idea  in  a  clearer  and  more  expressive  manner 
(see  letter  aa). 

(a)  The  infinitive  absolute  as  the  continuation  of  a  preceding  finite  z 
verb.  In  the  later  Books  especially  it  frequently  happens  that  in 
a  succession  of  several  acts  only  the  first  (but  sometimes  several) 
of  the  verbs  is  inflected,  while  the  second  (or  third,  &c.)  is  added 
simply  in  the  infinitive  absolute.  Thus  after  several  perfects,  Dan.  9, 5 
(comp.  verse  ii)we  have  sinned  .  .  .  and  have  transgressed  thy  taw, 
"^iDI  and  have  turned  aside  (prop,  a  turning  aside  took  place);  so  after 
a  perfect,  Ex.  36,  7(?).  i  Sam.  2,  28.  Is.  37,  19.  Jer.  14,  5.  19,  13. 
Hag.  I,  6  (four  infinitives).  Zech.  3,  4.  7,  5.  Eccles.  8,  9.  9,  11. 
Est  3,  13.  9,  6.  12,  6  sqq.  Neh.  9,  8.  13.  i  Chron.  5,  20.  2  Chron. 
28, 19  *;  after  the  perfect  consecutive,  Zech.  12, 10;  after  the  perfect 
frequentative,  i  Ki.  9, 25  (unless  "^''^pJT]  be  intended);  after  the  simple 
imperfect.  Lev.  25,  14.  Num.  30,  3.  Jer.  32,  44  (three  infinitives). 
36,  23.  I  Chron.  21,  24;  after  the  imperfect  consecutive.  Gen.  41,  43 
(as  a  continuation  of  ^j3);  Ex.  8,  11.  Jud.  7,  19.  Jer.  37,  21.  Neh. 
8,  8.  I  Chron.  16,  36.  2  Chron.  7,  3 ;  with  iK  or  after  the  jussive, 
Deut.  14,  21.  Est  2,  2.  6,  9 ;  after  the  imperative,  Is.  37,  30^.  Amos 
4,  4  sq.;  after  the  participle,  Hab.  2,  is  (strengthened  by  ^S,  and 
regarded,  like  the  participle  itself,  as  an  adverbial  accusative);  Est.  8, 8. 

(p)  At  the  beginning  of  the  narrative,  or  at  least  of  a  new  section  aa 

'  In  Ezelc  7,  14  a  perfect  is  continued  by  means  of  an  infinitive  constmct ;  it 
is,  however,  plain  that  the  text  is  wholly  cormpt;   Comill  reads  ^pH  WP9 

I- T  •    T* 
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of  it.  The  special  form  of  the  finite  verb  which  the  infinitive  absolute 
represents  must  be  determined  from  the  context  The  infinitive 
absolute  is  most  frequently  used  in  this  way,  corresponding  to  the 
infinitive  of  command  in  Greek,  &c.': — 

IJ)  (a)  For  an  emphatic  imperative,  e.g.  "^O?^  (thou  shalt,  ye  shall) 
observe  Deut  5,  12 ;  "tot  (thou  shalt)  remember  Ex.  13,  3.  ao,  8  (the 
fiill  form  of  expression  occurs  in  Deut  6,  17  P'^D^?*  "^^;  7»  18 
■>^  "6t) ;  Lev.  2,  6.  Num.  4,  2.  25,  17.  Deut  i,  16.  2  KL  5,  10. 
Is.  38,  5.  Jer.  2,  2,  followed  by  a  perfect  consecutive;  Jos.  i,  13. 
2  Ki.  3,  16.  Is.  7,  4.  14,  31  (parallel  with  an  imperative;  in  Nah.  2,  2 
three  imperatives  follow).  But  B^|?J  Ps.  142,  5  may  be  only  an 
incorrect  spelling  of  D§»7  imperative  *. 

cc  {P)  For  the  jussive,  Lev.  6,  7.  Num.  6,  5.  2  Kl  11, 15.  Ezek.  23,  46 ; 
comp.  abo  Prov.  17,  12  {le/  it  rather  meet), 

dd  (y)  For  the  cohortative,  i  Ki.  22,  30  (2  Chron.  18,  29),  I  will 
disguise  my  self y  and  go  into  the  battle;  Is.  22,  13^  tHB^  TO)^  (the 
exclamation  of  the  mocker);  Ezek.  21,  31.  23,  30.  46;  perhaps  also 
Jer.  31,  2  (n^/??).  Jos.  9,  20,  coordinated  by  means  of  \  with 
a  cohortative". 

ee  (d)  For  the  imperfect  in  emphatic  promises,  e.  g.  2  Ki.  4, 43  ye  shall 
eat  and  leave  thereof;  19,  29  (Is.  37,  30).  2  Chron.  31,  lo;  also  in 
indignant  questions,  Job  40,  2  shall  he  that  cavilleth  contend  with  the 
Almighty*?  (on  the  addition  of  the  subject  comp.  the  Rem.  below); 
Jer.  3,  I  and  thinkest  thou  to  return  again  to  me?  Jer.  7,  9  sqq.  (six 
infinitives,  continued  by  means  of  the  perfect   consecutive;    comp. 

§  1X2.  o\ 

ff  (f)  For  any  historical  tense  (like  the  Latin  historic  infinitive)  in  lively 
narration  (or  enumeration)  and  description,  even  of  what  is  still  taking 

'  Comp.  also  such  ialmidves  in  French  as  voir  (page  so  and  so,  &c.), 
iadresser  .  . . ,  j^  nUjUr  des  volturs  ! 

■  In  Ezek.  21, 31,  for  the  infinitives  construct  T^pH,  D^H,  /^B^  (beside  nSHH) 
read  with  Comill  the  infinitives  absolute  "IDH,  &c    The  K*thtbh  probably  mtends 

Ton,  &c. 

'  In  3  Sam.  3, 18  the  infinitive  construct  appears  instead  of  the  cohortative,  but 
yp^^  should  certainly  be  read  for  J^H. 

*  In  Job  34, 18  in  a  similar  question  instead  of  the  infinitive  constr.  we  should 
rather  expect  the  infinitive  absolute  Ol^[pi  i^^*"  ^^  ^'^  ^X^  ^'^  Vulg.  the 
participle  ICKJI  is  to  be  read. 
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place  in  present  time,  e.  g.  Hos.  4,  2  swearing  and  breaking  faith, 
and  killing,  and  stealing,  and  commuting  adultery  (in  these  they  are 
busied);  10,  4  (after  a  perfect);  Is.  21,  5.  59,  4.  Jer.  8,  15.  14,  19. 
Job  16,  36;  comp.  further  Jer.  32,  33.  Eccles.  4,  2. — In  Ezek.  23,  30. 
Prov,  12,  7.  i6>  22  and  25,  4,  the  infinitive  absolute  is  best  rendered 
by  the  passive. 

Rem.  The  subject  is  sometimes  added  to  the  infinitive  absolute  when  it  takes  gg 
the  place  of  the  finite  verb,  e.g.  Lev.  6,  7.  Deut  15,  a.  Prov.  17,  12.  Job  40,  a. 
Eccles.  4,  2.  Est.  9,  I  (so,  probably,  also  in  Gen.  17,  10.  Ex.  la,  48,  although 
here  13w3  according  to  §  lai.  a  might  also  be  taken  as  an  object  with  a  passive 
verb;  comp.  Est.  3,  13);  the  subject  follows  an  adverbial  infinitive  absolute  in 
Num.  15,  35  (see  above,  letter  h)  and  Ps.  17,  5;  and  in  i  Sam.  25,  a6.  33 
it  follows  an  infinitive  absolute  which  is  co-ordinated  with  an  infinitive  construct, 
see  above,  letter  e, 

§  U4.  The  Infinitive  ^cnstrucL^  "^ 

1.  The  infinitive  construct,  like  the  infinitive  absolute,  may  also  a 
represent  a  nomen  verbale  (§  46.  a),  but  of  a  much  more  flexible 
character  than  the  infinitive  absolute  (comp.  §113.  a).  Its  close 
relation  with  nouns  properly  so  called  is  especially  seen  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  infinitive  construct  may  be  used  for  any  case 
whatever;  thus, 

(d)  As  the  nominative  of  the  subject,  e.g.  Gen,  2, 18  rt^Jj  atoT<7 
i^p  D'J^nj  literally,  not  good  is  the  being  of  man  in  his  separation ; 
Gen.  30,  16-  i  Sam.  23,  20.  Is.  7,  13.  Prov.  17,  26.  26,  7.  24 
(but  comp.  21,  9  roe^p  alD  in  the  same  statement);  Ps.  32,  9, 
prop,  there  is  not  a  coming  near  unto  thee^  but  the  text  is  probably 
corrupt     With  2l  feminine  predicate,  i  Sam.  18,  23.  Jer.  2,  17. 

(^)  As  genitive,  e.g.  Eccles.  3,  4  *rtp^   HJI  "rtBD   nj?  a  time  of  b 
mourning  and  a  time  of  dancing ;    Gen.  2,  17.  29,  7.  Neh.  12,  46. 
2  Chron.  24,  14.     This  equally  includes,  according  to  §  loi.  a,  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  infinitive  construct  depends  on  a  preposition 
(see  below,  letter  d), 

(c)  As  accusative  of  the  object,  e.g.  i  Ki.  3,  7  6<11  Htcy  JTW  \h  c 
I  know  not  the  going  out  or  the  coming  in  (I  know  not  how  to  go  out 
and  come  in))  Gen.  21,  6.  31,  28.  Num.  20,  21.  Is.  i,  14.  37,  28 
(even  with  HK).  Jer.  6,  16-  Job  16,  22  (comp.  for  the  use  of  the 
infinitive  absolute  as  object,  §  113./);  as  accusative  with  a  verb 
expressing  fullness.  Is.  11,  9. 

2.  The  construction  of  the  infinitive  with  prepositions  (as  in  Greek,  d 
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cV  r^  c&oi,  dc^  rh  c&ac,  &c.)  may  usually  be  resolved  in  English  into 
the  finite  verb  with  a  conjunction,  e.  g.  Num.  35,  19  ta"iy3B3  in  his 
meeiing  him,  i.  e.  if  (as  soon  as)  he  meets  him ;  Gen.  27,  45  (3^>5^J); 
Is.  30,  12  Q5990  }K  because  ye  despise;  Jer.  2,  35  ip.??^  because 
thou  sayest ;  Gen.  27,  i  a«^  ^w  ^w  were  dim  HK'Tg  yr(?»i  x^«>^, 
i.  e.  so  that  he  could  not  see. 

e  This  use  of  the  infinitive  construct  is  especially  frequent  in 
connexion  with  2k  or  3  to  express  time-determinations  (in  English 
resolved  into  a  temporal  clause,  as  above  the  combination  of  the 
infinitive  with  }S!  or  "vS  is  resolved  into  a  causal  clause),  especially 
after  W  (see  the  examples,  §  m.  ^),  e.  g.  i  Sam.  2,  27  DT1?9?  ^^^? 
when  they  were  in  Egypt;  Gen.  24,  30  '31  <PDBb^  ♦  •  •  DJJfrnx  Htp?  W 
and  it  came  to  pass,  when  lie  saw  (prop,  in  the  seeing)  the  ring  .  • . ,  and 
when  he  heard  (prop,  in  his  hearing),  &c. 

/  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  is  the  connexion  of  the  infinitive 
construct  with  f\  Starting  from  the  fundamental  meaning  of  p, 
i.e.  direction  tmvards  something,  infinitives  with  ^  serve  to  express 
the  most  varied  ideas  of  purpose  or  aim,  and  very  commonly  also 
(with  a  weakening  or  a  complete  disregard  of  the  original  meaning 
of  the  p)  to  introduce  the  object  of  an  action,  or  finally  even  (like 
the  infinitive  absolute  used  adverbially,  §  113.  A,  and  the  Latin  gerund 
in  -ndo)  to  state  motives  or  attendant  circumstances.  See  the  instances 
in  the  Remarks. 

g  Rem.  I.  The  original  meaning  of  the  ?  is  most  plainly  seen  in  those  infinitives 
with  7  which  expressly  state  a  purpose  (hence  as  the  equivalent  of  a  final  danse), 
e.g.  Gen.  11,5  and  the  Lord  came  down,  "l^l^rmK  HipJ)  to  see  the  city ;  also 
with  a  change  of  subject,  e.  g.  2  Sam.  la,  10  and  thou  hast  taken  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite  nj^i)  ^b  rt^^^  to  be  (i.e.  that  she  may  be)  thy  wife;  comp.  Gen.  38, 4. 
Jer.  $8,  26  (n^^). — If  there  is  a  special  emphasis  on  the  infinitive  with  p,  it  is 
placed,  with  its  complement,  before  the  goreming  verb,  e.g.  Gen.  4a,  9.  47,  4. 
Nam.  a  a,  ao.  Jos.  a,  3.  i  Sam.  16,  a  (cf.  Driver  on  the  passage)  with  K^;  Jud. 
15,  10.  1  Sam.  17,  25  with  nj^. 

'  Comp.  §  45.  g,  according  to  which  the  close  union  of  the  P  wi&  the  first 
consonant  of  the  infinitive  (Sh^p  with  a  firmly  closed  syllable,  as  opposed  to 
3h32l,  3h3|,  &c.)  seems  to  point  to  the  formation  of  a  special  new  verbal  form. 
Quite  distinct  are  the  few  examples  where  the  infinitive  with  p  serves  to  express 
time,  as  Gen.  34,  63  Siy  Hi^Dp  at  the  eventide  (prop,  at  the  time  of  the  return 
of  evening);  comp.  Deut  33,  la ;  Ex.  14,  a;.  Jud.  19,  26;  a  Sam.  18,  39  when 
Joab  sent  the  kin^s  servant. 
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a.  Just  as  clearly  the  idea  of  aiming  at  a  definite  pnrpose  or  turning  towards  an  h 
object  may  be  seen  in  the  combination  of  the  verb  %t^T\  to  be,  with  jl  and 
an  infinitive.  In  fact  rtfc^  Tf*^  may  mean,  either  (a)  he  was  in  the  act  ofy  he  was 
about  to  (as  it  were,  he  set  himself),  he  was  ready y  to  do  something,  or  {b)  he  or 
it  was  appointed  or  compelled,  &c.,  to  do  the  action  in  question.  In  the  latter  case 
nlfc^^  njn  corresponds  to  the  Latin  faciendum  erat,  comp.  also  the  English 
/  am  to  give.  In  both  cases  rPH  (as  elsewhere  when  copnla)  is  often 
omitted. 

Examples  of  (a)  Gen.  15,  i  a  trfsp  Bte^  %T^  and  when  the  sun  was  going  i 
down  (just  about  to  set);  2  Chron.  a6,  5  D^rSw  Bh*]|)  W.  and  he  set  himself  to 
seek  God  (here  with  the  secondary  idea  of  a  continuous  action) ;  with  the  omission 
of  njn  Is.  38,  20,  ^?PB^np  rrin^  the  Lord  is  ready  to  save  me;  i  Sam.  14,  a  i  (t). 
Jer.  51,  49.  Ps.  25,  14  (etfoedus  suum  manifestaturus  est  eis) ;  Prov.  18,  24(1). 
19,  8  (fcfeftD?  consecuturus  est) ;  20,  25.  Eccles.  3, 15  rt^^^  ^^,  quodfuturum  est; 
2  Chron.  11,  22.  13,  12  (in  a  negative  statement);  in  a  question,  Est.  7,  8  {will 
he  even  . .  .  f).    Comp.  also  I  Sam.  4,  19. 

Of  C^)  Jos.  2,  5  "»tap?  "»y?^  ^n^l  and  the  gate  was  to  be  shut  (had  to  be  shut) ;  k 
Is.  37,  26.  Ps.  109,  13*.  Mostly  with  the  omission  of  iTH,  e.g.  2  Ki.  4,  13 
nt\  ^  nft^^  re  what  is  to  be  done  for  theef  (y^T^^!?  ^J})  wouldest  thou  be 
(lit.  is  it  to  be)  spoken  for  to  the  king,  &c.  t  a  Ki.  13,  19  rtsn?  it  was  to  smite 
equivalent  to  thou  shouldest  have  smitten;  Is.  5,  4.  10,  32.  Ps.  3a,  9.  68,  19  (t). 
Job  30,  6  (JuUntandum  est  iis),  i  Chron.  9,  25.  22,  5.  2  Chron.  8,  13  (?).  36,  19  (?). 
Hos.  9,  13.  Hab.  I,  17.    In  a  question  2  Chron.  19,  2. 

Of  the  same  kind  also  are  the  cases,  in  which  the  infinitive  with  p  depends  on  t 
the  idea  of  an  obligation  or  permission  (or  prohibition) ;  especially  in  such  forms 
of  expression  as  2  Sam.  18, 11  ^1  ^p  TTj?  ^^  it  was  upon  me,  i.  e.  it  would  have 
been  my  duty  to  give  thee,  &c.*;  comp.  Mic.  3,  i  (2  Chron.  13,  5)  is  it  not  for 
you  to  (i.e.  are  ye  not  bound  to)'?  with  a  negative,  2  Chron.  26,  18  Cll  ^p  tO 
it  periaineth  not  unto  thu,  Uzziah,  to  bum  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  only  to  the 
priests;  also  p  ptj  with  an  infinitive  expresses  it  is  not  permitted  (nefas  est), 
may  not,  e.g.  Est.  4,  2  t<tap  pfcj  *^  for  none  might  enter ;  8,  8.  i  Chron.  15, 2*; 
p  \^  with  an  infinitive  is  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  equivalent  io  it  is  not 

*  Somewhat  different  are  the  cases  where  p  IT^n  with  the  infinitive  (which  is 
then  used  exactly  as  a  substantive)  implies  to  become  something,  i.  e.  to  meet  with 
a  particular  fate,  as  Num.  24,  a  a  (comp.  Is.  5,  5.  6,  13)  "lyip^^v  wasting,  for 
which  elsewhere  frequently  HBg^p  and  the  like ;  probably  also  nl^D?  Ps.  49,  15 
is  to  be  explained  in  this  way,  the  n^n  being  omitted. 

*  a  Sam. 4, 10  {cuidandum  erat  mihi)  appears  to  be  similar;  it  may,  however, 
be  better,  with  Wellhausen,  to  omit  the  1?^. 

'  But  in  I  Sam.  a3,  ao  after  xly\  and  our  part  shall  be  the  infinitive  without  p 
stands  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

*  Quite  different  of  course  are  such  cases  as  Is.  37,  3  H^pp  f^  Hb^  and  there 
is  not  strength  to  bring  forth  ;  comp.  Num.  ao,  5.  Ruth  4,  4. 
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ftasible^  n^i  possible  J  e.  g.  in  Ps.  40,  6.  Ecdes.  3,  14.  2  Chron.  5,  11  *.— With  either 
meaning  6<7  can  be  used  instead  of  f^g,  e.  g.  Amos  6,  10  l^tHp  th  nefas  est^ 
to  make  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  but  Jnd.  i,  19  for  it  wets  not  possible  to 
drive  outj  &c,  perhaps,  however,  the  text  originally  stood  as  in  Jos.  17,  12 
'ni)^i)3^  t6;  iChron.  15,  2. 

m  3.  A  further  class  comprises  the  very  numerous  cases,  in  which  the  infinitive 
with  p  is  used  as  the  object  ^  of  a  governing  verb  (hence,  again,  the  directum  which 
an  action  takes).  The  verbs  (or  conjugations)  which  occur  most  frequently  in  this 
combination  with  p  and  the  infinitive  are:  7nn  (with  an  infinitive  without  p, 
e.g.  Deut  2,  25.' 31.  Jos.  3,  7),  T^fcjrtn  to  begin,  ^^in,  C|pJ  (prop,  to  add) 
to  continue  J  very  frequently,  even  in  prose,  with  an  infinitive  without  p,  as  Gen.  4, 12. 
8,  10.  12.  37,  5.  I  Sam.  3,  8.  Job  27,  1,  &c.;  inH  to  ceeue  from,  to  desist; 
n^a  to  complete,  to  make  an  end  of;  DpTl  to  be  finished;  S^pi  to  come  near  to. 
Gen.  12,  II ;  "intD  to  hasten  (with  an  infinitive  without  p  Ex.  2,  18);  HSM  to  be 
willing  (with  an  infinitive  without  p  Is.  28,  12.  30,  9.  Job  39,  9) ;  J^n  to  will^ 
to  desire;  JKD  lo  refuse  {to  be  unwilling) ;  15^  to  seek;  7b^  to  be  able  (with  an 
infinitive  without  p,  e.g.  Gen.  24,  50.  37,  4.  Ex.  18,  23.  Job  4,  2);  jnj  with  an 
accusative  of  the  person  in  the  sense  of  to  give  up  some  one,  to  cause,  to  permit 
something  to  be  done,  e.g.  Gen.  20,  6.  Ps.  16,  11  (with  an  infinitive  without  p 
Job  9,  18),  yr  to  understand  how  to  do  something  (in  Job  3,  8  ^^  D^TTOH 
is  analogous) ;  "yd^  to  learn;  n^p  to  expect  (with  a  change  of  subject,  e.  g.  Is.  5,  2 
and  he  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes), 

n  We  must  fiirther  mention  here  a  number  of  verbs  in  Hiphtl  (partly  denominatives), 
which  express  an  action  in  some  definite  direction  (comp.  §  53./),  as  T^^TK 
to  do  greatly,  T^BB^n  to  make  (it)  low^  l!P?3n  to  make  (it)  high,  p^JJl  to  make 
(it)  deep,  pPHn  to  make  (it)  far,  distant,  S^D^n  to  make  (it)  good  (with  an 
infinitive  without  p  Ps.  33,  3,  but  i  Sam.  16, 17,  in  the  same  combination,  with  p) ; 
D^aip^n  to  do  anything  early  (Ps.  127,  2,  along  with  its  opposite  "\n(jt  to  do  something 
late,  with  an  infinitive  without  p) ;  \\'S^\\  to  make  (it)  much,  KPSH  to  make  (it) 
wonderful  (even  with  a  passive  infinitive  2  Chron.  26,  15)  ■,  &c. 

»  In  2  Sam.  14,  19  t^  (-ifi^  tV  is,  there  is)  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  after  DK, 
the  negative  particle  of  asseveration,  of  a  truth  tt  is  not  possible  to  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

*  This  view  is  based  upon  the  iiact,  that  in  numerous  expressions  of  this  kind 
(see  the  examples  above)  the  p  may  be  omitted,  and  the  infinitive  consequently 
stand  as  an  actual  accusative  of  the  object  (see  above,  letter  c).  However,  the 
connexion  of  the  verb  with  the  object  is  in  the  latter  case  closer  and  more  emphatic 
(hence  especially  adapted  to  poetic  or  prophetic  diction),  than  the  looser  addition 
of  the  infinitive  with  7;  thus  )fiiyfi  ^3K  fei?  Is.  28,  12  is  equivalent  to  they  desired 
not  obeying;  but  pbfi^p  )^  ts?  Ezek.  20,  8  rather  expresses  they  could  not  make 
up  their  mind  as  to  hearkening.  When  connected  with  7,  the  governing  verb  has 
a  more  independent  sense  than  when  it  directly  governs  the  accusative  of 
the  object 

'  In  almost  all  theie  examples  the  principal  idea  is  properly  contained  in  the 
infinitive,  whilst  the  governing  verb  strictly  speaking  contains  only  a  subordinate 
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4.  Finally,  the  infinitive  with  p  is  very  frequently  used  in  a  mnch  looser   i 
connexion  to  state  motives,  accompan3ring  circnxnstances,  or  otherwise  to  define 
more  exactly.    In  English,  snch  infinitive  constructions  must  frequently  be  turned 
by  that  or  a  gerund;  e.g.  i  Sam.  la,  17  ?JJO  DDJ  Ptev  *^  asking  you  a  king; 
14,  33.  Gen.  3,  22.   34,  7.  15.  Ex.  23,  2.   Lev.  5,  4.  22.  26.  8,  15.  Num.  14,  36. 

I  Sam.  19,  5.  20,  36.  I  Ki.  2,  3  sq.  14,  8.  Ps.  63,  3.  78,  18.  loi,  8.  103,  2a 
104,  14  sq.  Ill,  6.  Prov.  2,  8.  8,  34.  18,  5.  Neh.  13, 18.  Sometimes  the  infinitive 
with  7  is  used  in  this  way  simply  by  itself,  e.  g,  i  Chron.  12,  8  as  the  rots  upon  the 
numntains  "^nOp  (as  regards  hasting)  in  swiftness ;  Gen.  2,  3.  a  Sam.  14,  25 
(7pnb);  Is.  21,  I  (*0?n^);  Joel  2,  26.  Prov.  a,  2.  26,  2  and  so  very  frequently 
the  infinitive  "ibK^  dicendo  which  has  become  stereotyped  as  an  adverb  to  introduce 
direct  narration  (in  the  sense  of  thuSy  as  follows), 

5.  In  a  number  of  instances — especially  in  the  later  Books — the  infin.  constr.  / 
with  ?  appears  to  be  attached  by  IVaw  (like  the  infinitive  absolute,  §  113.  z),  as  the 
continuation  of  a  previous  finite  verb.  In  most  examples  of  this  kind  it  is, 
however,  evident,  that  the  infinitive  with  S  virtually  depends  on  an  idea  of  intention, 
effort,  or  being  in  the  act  of,  which,  according  to  the  sense,  is  contained  in  what 
has  preceded,  whilst  the  copula,  as  sometimes  also  elsewhere,  is  used  in  an 
emphatic  sense  {and  that  too)  ;  thus  e.g.  Ex.  32,  29  (if  the  text  be  Tight)  Jill  your 
hand  to-^tay  (sc  with  an  offering)  for  the  Lord .  .  .  and  that  to  bring  a  blessing 
upon  you,  i.e.  that  ye  may  be  blessed;  comp.  i  Sam.  25,  31  (otherwise  in  verses 
a6  and  33  where  the  infinitive  absolute  is  used,  see  §  113.^);  Ps.  104,  21*. 
Job  34,  8.  Ecdes.  9,  i.  Neh.  8,  13.  a  Chron.  7,  17.— In  Lev.  10, 10  sq.  7*'n3n|rt' 
might  be  regarded  as  an  explanatory  addition  to  the  command  contained 
in  verse  9^  (—this  prohibition  of  wine  before  the  service  shall  ye  observe,  and 
that  in  order  to  put  a  difference,  &c.) ;  but  probably  the  text  has  been  disturbed 
by  a  redactor. — In  2  Chron.  30,  9  3^891  depends  on  the  idea  of  receiving  a  favour 
which  lies  in  D^rpp.  On  the  other  hand,  in  i  Sam.  8,  la  it  is  suflBcient  to 
explain  and  in  order  to  appoint  them  unto  him  for  captains  of  thomands  (sc.  he  will 
take  them).  In  Is.  44,  a8  translate  and  he  (Cjrrus)  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure, 
even  saying  of  Jerusalem,  &c. 

adverbial  statement,  and  is  therefore  best  rendered  in  English  by  an  adverb; 
e.g.  Gen.  27,  20  how  is  it  that  thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly?  (^prop.  how  thou 
hast  hastened  to  find  I),  Gen.  31,  27  wherefore  didst  thou  flee  secretly?  So  frequently 
with  T\y\7\  {'^ often,  abundantly),  Ex.  36,  5.  i  Sam.  i,  12.  2  Ki.  21,  6.  Is.  55,  7. 
Am.  4,  4.  Ps.  78,  38,  &c;  with  3^  (^^ again),  Deut.  30,  9.  i  Ki.  13,  17. 
Hos.  II,  9.  Ezra  9,  14;  cf.  also  2  Sam.  19,  4.  Jer.  i,  12.  Jon.  4,  2  and  the 
analogous  instances  in  §  120.  g;  also  2  Ki.  2,  10  thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing, 

^  When  Delitzsch  on  Ps.  104, 21,  referring  to  Hab.  i,  17,  explains  the  infinitive 
with  b  as  an  elliptical  mode  of  expressing  the  coniugatio  periphrastica  (equivalent 
to  flagitaturi  sunt  a  deo  cibum  suum),  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  certainly  true 
in  this  and  a  few  othei  places  mentioned  above ;  but  all  these  passages,  in  which 
the  infinitive  with  ^  follows,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  cases  treated  above 
under  letter  h,  where  the  infinitive  with  p  without  Wdw  corresponds  to  a  Latin 
gerundive,  or  is  actually  used  to  express  the  coniugcUio  periphrastica. 
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8.  The  period  of  time  to  which  an  action  or  occurrence  represented 
by  the  infinitive  construct  belongs,  must  sometimes  be  inferred  from 
the  context,  or  the  character  of  the  subordinate  tenses ;  comp.  e.  g. 
Gen.  2,  4  these  are  the  generaHons  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth, 
DinarO  when  they  were  created  (prop,  in  their  being  created);  Jud.  6,  i8 
'Jl  ^lj|ti"ny  until  I  come  unto  thee,  and  bring  forth,  &c.  Cf.  i  Sam.  i8, 19 
(=  when  she  should  have  been  given)]  2  Ki.  2,  i.  Hos.  7,  i. 

Rem.  I.  The  constructions  of  the  infinitive  with  a  preposition,  described  above 
in  letter  d,  are  ahnost  always  continued  in  the  further  course  of  the  narrative  by 
means  of  the  finite  verb,  i.  e.  by  an  independent  sentence,  not  by  a  co-ordinate 
infinitive.  Such  a  finite  verb  we  regard  as  governed  by  a  conjunction,  which 
corresponds  to  the  preposition  standing  before  the  infinitive.  Thus  the  infinitival 
construction  (frequently  even  with  a  change  of  subject)  is  continued  by  a  perfect 
(with  6<7),  Jer.  9,  la  because  they  have  forsaken  (DSW^TJ)  my  law .  .  ,  XSlCf^  \KT\ 
and  have  not  obeyed  my  voice;  Gen.  39,  10.  i  Sam.  24,  la.  Amos  i,  9;  without 
6<7  Job  38,  35 ;  by  a  perfect  with  \  (comp.  §  iia. •  and  v^  Amos  i,  11  ^1  iB'TJ'TJ 
because  he  did  pursue  his  brother  with  the  sword,  Hnch  and  did  cast  ^continually 
all  pity  (a  frequentative  perfect ;  for  examples  of  the  perfect  consecutive  proper 
see  Gen.  ay,  45.  Jud.  6,  18.  i  Sanu  10,  8.  a  Ki.  18,  33  [Is.  36,  17],  always  after 
'•tCrty  until  I  come)',  by  a  simple  imperfect,  e.g.  Prov.  i,  27  (after  3) ;  Is.  30,  a6 
(after  Di^B  in  the  day,  a  temporal  phrase  which  has  here  become  equivalent 
to  a  preposition) ;  Is.  5,  34  (after  3).  10,  3.  13, 9.  14,  35.  45,  i.  49,  5.  i  Sam.  2,  8. 
Prov.  3,  8.  5,  a.  8,  31  (always  after  p)*;  by  an  imperfect  consecutive,  e.g.  Gen. 
39,  18  and  it  came  to  pass,  ^^|?^0  ^pip  ^D^n3  as  I  Hfted  up  my  voice  and  cried, 
that  .  .  . ;  I  Ki.  10,  9.  Job  38,  13  (after  b) ;  i  Ki.  18,  18.  Is.  38,  9.  Job  38,  7. 
9  sqq.  (after  3);  Is.  30,  13.  Jer.  7,  13.  Ezek.  34,  8  (after  I55. 

The  negation  of  an  infinitive  construct,  on  account  of  the  predominance  of  the 
noun-element  in  its  character,  is  effected  not  by  the  verbal  negative  fti?  (except 
in  the  compound  fei73 ,  which  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  preposition,  without. 
Num.  35,  33.  Prov.  19,  3),  but  by  ^Wp3,  originally  a  substantive  (see  the  Lexiccm), 
with  p  prefixed  (comp.,  however.  Num.  14,  16  ^JJI^Slp),  e.g.  Gen.  3, 11  ^ri??? 
^t9tp^73K  not  to  ecu  of  it ;  m  a  final  sense,  4,  15  lest  any  finding  him  should 
smite  him;  only  in  3  Ki.  33,  10  is  p  repeated  before  the  infinitive.  In  Ps.  32,9 
(if  the  text  be  right)  ^3  negatives,  not  the  infinitive,  but  the  predicate  which 
is  understood. 

*  The  great  firequency  of  examples  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  poetical  Books, 
is  due  to  a  striving  after  what  is  called  chiasmus  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parallel 
members  in  the  two  halves  of  the  verse,  i.  e.  in  the  instances  given,  the  finite  verb 
at  the  end  of  the  second  (co-ordinate)  clause  is  parallel  with  the  infinitive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first.  In  this  way  the  verbal  form  necessarily  became  separated 
from  the  1 ,  and  consequently  the  imperfect  had  to  be  used  instead  of  the  perfect 
consecutive.  Such  a  parallelism  of  the  external  and  internal  members  of  a  verse 
is  frequent  also  in  other  cases,  and  was  evidently  felt  to  be  an  elegancy  of 
elevated — poetic  or  prophetic — style. 
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§  116.  Construction  of  the  Infinitive  Construct  with  Subject  and  Object, 

1.  Like  the  infinitive  absolute  (see  §113.  a),  the  character  of  the  a 
infinitive  construct  as  a  verbal  noun  is  shown  by  its  power  of  taking 
the  case  proper  to  its  verb,  and  hence  in  transitive  verbs  *  the  accu- 
sative 0/  the  object,  e.g.  Num.  9,  15  }3KHpnTIK  D^jjn  DVb  on  the  day 
the  tabernacle  was  reared  up;  i  Sam.  19,  i  ^lyfifif  '^''9'7P  Ihat  they 
should  slay  David;  Gren.  14,  17.  19,  29.  Ex.  38,  27.  i  Ki.  12,  15^ 
15,  4;  with  a  negative,  e.g.  Lev.  26,  15  '•rt^"73"n«  nibg  ^?»|^?5>  so 
that  ye  will  not  do  all  my  commandments;  with  the  accusative  of  the 
personal  pronoun,  e.g.  Deut.  29,  12  ^ntTD^jpn  jyop  that  he  may 
establish  thee;  Gen.  25,  26.  Jer.  24,  7;  with  a  verbal  suffix,  e.g. 
Ex.  2,  14  ^?nnS>  to  kill  me;  Jer.  38,  26  ^?y?^q  "nb^b  /i^/  ^  a;(7tt/^ 
w/  cause  me  to  return  (on  the  suffix,  cf.  letter  c).  In  Is.  49,  6  the 
object  even  precedes  the  infinitive  with  ? ;  on  this  order  cf.  the  note 
on  §  114.  r. — K  the  verb  governs  a  double  accusative,  the  infinitive 
may  also  take  the  same,  e.  g.  Gen.  41,  39  ^^l*  D^c6^  T^*^  npf? 
nKr73"riK  forasmuch  as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this;  Deut.  21,  16. 

Rem.  I.  The  object  after  the  infinitive  construct  must  also  always  be  regarded  b 
as  in  the  accusative,  even  when  it  is  not  expressly  introduced  (as  in  all  the  above 
examples),  by  the  nota  accusativi  Tfc?,  and  when  therefore  the  substantive  in 
question  might  easily  be  taken  as  the  genitive  of  the  object  governed  by  the 
infinitive  (the  usual  construction  in  Arabic),  e.g.  Prov.  21,  15  tD&K^  Tf^^^  to  do 
judgement.  Against  regarding  it  as  a  genitive,  which  is  in  itself  possible,  {the  doing, 
the  executing  of  judgement^  is  the  fact  (a)  that  elsewhere  the  nota  accusativi  is  so 
frequently  added ;  {b)  that  in  such  a  case  the  secondary  forms  of  the  infinitive, 
such  as  nh"l  for  (^'•3B)  T\Vr\  Gen.  48,  11  (comp.  Ps.  loi,  3.  Prov.  16, 16),  would 
be  unintelligible;  {c)  that  certain  infinitive  forms,  if  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
in  the  construct  state,  could  hardly  retain  the  pretonic  Qame$  without  exception, 
whereas,  when  connected  with  sufiixes  (i.e.  with  real  genitives;  comp.  §  33. 0> 
this  Qames  necessarily  becomes  vocal  S"wd;  e.  g.  Gen.  18,  25  p'^'^T^T  r^Orip  to  slay 
the  righteous  (never  as  Tl^Onb;  comp.,  on  the  other  hand,  above,  ^35^^?!^ » 
2  Ki.  21,  8.  Ezek.  44,  30.  Similarly  in  such  cases  as  Is.  3,  13  (Ps.  50,  4)  instead 
of  D'*D5  p"!!)  we  should  rather  expect  pip,  if  the  infinitive  were  regarded  as  in 
the  construct  state,  and  D^DJ^  as  the  genitive.  Henoe  also  in  cases  like  Is.  58,  9 
(npK'  for  rw)  we  must  assume,  with  Sellin,  op.  cit.,  p.  78,  a  merely  'external 
phonetic  connexion '  and  not  the  genitive  construction. 

2.  The  verbal  suffixes  added  to  the  infinitive  are  (with  the  exception  of  ^nKJrfnp   c 
Jer.  39,  14)  only  the  suffix  of  the  ist  pers.  sing,  (besides  the  above  examples  comp. 
also  I  Sam.  5,  10.   27,  i.   28,  9.   Ruth  2,  10.    i  Chron.  12,  17,  &c.)  and  plural; 
e.  g.  \5"l^C^p  to  destroy  us,  Deut.  i,  27  (immediately  after  Wk  T\TO,  so  that 

^  For  examples  of  the  accus.  of  the  object  with  a  pass,  infin.,  see  §  121.  ^. 

Bb 
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^__  is  doubtless  a  verbal  not  a  turnn-wSSai^  although  in  form  it  might  be 
cither) ;  lail^nS  Num.  i6, 13.  Jud.  13,  23  (after  )^n).  Elsewhere  the  pronominal 
object  is  appended  either  by  means  of  the  accusative  sign  (e.g.  Gen.  25,  26 
Dnh  nn^a  prop,  in  the  bearing  them;  ^flK  njnb  to  know  me,  Jer.  24,  7)  or  in 
the  form  of  a  noun-«nflfix  (as  genitive  of  the  object).  The  latter  occurs  ahnost 
always,  whenever  the  context  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding; 
e.  g.  I  Sam.  20,  33  ^bnj)  (prop,  for  his  smiting)  to  smite  him,  not,  as  the  form 
might  also  mean,  in  order  that  he  might  smite;  comp  1  Ki.  20,  35;  with  the 
suffix  of  the  3rd  sing.  fem.  Num.  22,  25;  of  the  3rd  plur.  Jos.  10,  20.  2  Sana. 
21,  2,  &c.  Hence  also  the  suffixes  of  the  2nd  sing,  with  the  infinitive,  as  "^t^T)? 
Jer.  40,  14,  comp.  Mic.  6,  13,  and  even  ^b'Ji  to  magnify  thee,  Jos.  3,  7,  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  nominal  not  verbal  suffixes.  The  connexion  of  the  noun- 
suffix,  as  genitive  of  the  object,  with  the  infinitive  was  so  fully  established,  that 
it  could  be  used  not  only  in  such  strange  cases,  as  Gen.  37,  4  Xhw^  ^^1  ^^'^  ^ 
they  could  not  speak  to  him  peaceably,  comp.  Zech.  3,  i  l3Dfe^p  to  be  cm  adversary 
to  him,  but  ultimately  even  in  the  ist  sing.,  as  in  Num.  22,  13  ^t^TO  to  give  me 
leave,  [Deut.  25,  7  n?3!  n3K  ^  he  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  a  husband's 
brother  unto  me;  i  Chron.  4,  10  '•a)py  ''i?b?b  thcU  it  may  not  grieve  me  /] 

3.  The  power  of  governing  like  a  verb  is  also  retained  in  those  verbal  nouns 
which,  although  originally  secondary  forms  of  the  infinitive,  have  fully  acquired 
the  value  of  nouns,  e.g.  Is.  ii,  9  rrtiT^nfc^  njn  (prop,  to  know  the  Lord)  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord;  ^flK  nKT^  to  fear  me,  Deut.  4,  10.  5,  26.  10,  12; 
an  accusative  follows  rtDnKp  Deut.  10,  12.  15.  Is.  56,  6  (comp.  also  Hos.  3,  i); 
HDjn^  la.  30,  28;  Wlk  iT^rP  n^JbSl  Deut.  i,  27;  after  verbal  nouns  formed  by 
prefixing  D  (comp.  §  45.  e).  Num.  10,  2.  Is.  13,  19.  Amos  4,  n.  Ezek.  17,  9- 
The  accusative  of  the  object  likewise  remains  after  infinitives  (or  their  secondary 
forms)  which  have  the  article,  e.g.  Gen.  2,  9.  Jer.  32,  16,  or  a  suffix,  e.g. 
Gen.  5,  4,  &C.,  28,  4.  6.  29,  19  sq.  30, 15.  38,  5.  a  Sam.  3,  11.  Is.  29,  13. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  action  represented  by  the  infinitive  is  mostly 
placed  immediately^  after  it,  either  in  the  genitive  or  nominative. 
The  subject  is  in  the  genitive  (§  33.  e)  whenever  it  has  the  form  of  a 
noun-suffix,  and  when  the  infinitive  has  the  termination  of  the  constr. 
St.  fem.  sing,  (see  letter/*);  probably  also  in  many  other  cases,  where 
the  infinitive  in  form  and  meaning  is  used  more  like  a  substantive, 
and  accordingly  governs  like  a  noun.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subject 
of  the  infinitive  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a  nominative,  when 
it  is  separated  from  the  infinitive  by  any  insertion,  and  according 

^  In  Gen.  24,  30  the  subject  of  nip|)  is  wanting  (but  \SfCl&^  follows) ;  the 
original  reading  was  undoubtedly  l7lk")3,  and  the  text  is  now  in  a  state  of  confudon ; 
verse  30  a  should  come  before  verse  29  b.  In  Gen.  25,  26.  Ex.  9, 16.  i  Sam. 
18,  19.  Ps.  42,  4  the  subject,  although  not  indicated,  is  easily  supplied  firom  the 
context.    The  infinitive  in  such  cases  is  best  rendered  in  English  by  a  passtve. 
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to  certain  indications  (see  letter  g)  very  probably  also  in  many  other 
instances. 

Rem.  I.  Examples  of  genitives  of  the  subject  after  infinitiyes  in  the  comiective 
form,  are  Dent.  1,37  ^k  rrtn^  ntObSl  prop,  in  the  LorcTs  hating  us;  comp.  7, 8. 
Gen.  19,  16.  I  Ki.  10,  9.  Is.  13,  19.  47,  9.  Hos.  3,  i.  Am.  4,  11.  The  subject 
of  the  infinitive  is  probably  also  to  be  regarded  as  genitive  in  such  cases  as 
Ex.  17,  I  and  there  was  no  water  Dj^n  T^^for  the  people  to  drink  (prop,  for  the 
drinking  of  the  people),  and  in  cases  like  Gen.  16,  16  (l^n  HI  J?) ;  Gen.  i6,  3. 
Ex.  19,  I.  Num.  20,  3.  4.  33,  38.  I  Ki.  6,  i.  Ps.  133,  1.  a  Chron.  7,  3,  &c. 

a.  Examples  in  which  the  subject  is  separated  from  the  infinitive  by  an  insertion, 
and  hence  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  nominative,  are  Job  34,  33  DC^  '^^*7p 
}J¥  ^^^  *^°*  ^^^  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves  there  (prop,  for  the  hiding 
themselves  there  the  workers  of  iniquity) ;  ct  Gen.  34, 15.  Nnm.  35, 6.  Dent  19,  3. 
Jud.  9,  3.  a  Sam.  34,  13.  Ps.  76,  10,  and  below,  letter  /.  The  subject  is  likewise 
to  be  regarded  as  a  nominative,  whenever  the  Lamedh  is  prefixed  to  the  infinitive 
by  means  of  a  pretonic  Qamef  (comp.  letter  b  above),  e.  g.  a  Sam.  19, 30  ?|^T  Dft^J 
taT^fcJ,  since,  if  the  infinitive  were  used  as  a  nomen  regens^  we  should  rather 
expect  Dt'p  according  to  %  103./.  That  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  regarded 
elsewhere  also  as  nominative,  is  again  (see  above,  letter  b)  probable,  since  in  such 
forms  as  n^3n  Deut.  35,  19.  Is.  14,  3,  TDH  Ps.  46,  3,  &c  the  pretonic  Qame§ 
is  retained  without  exception,  whereas  on  the  analogy  of  ^T^'^\\  Ezek.  34,  13, 
te^pn  Jer.  33,  20,  &c.,  we  should  expect  n'*3n,  "^^i!*  ^^'j  '^  ^^  infinitive  were 
regarded  as  a  nomen  regens.  Or  was  the  retention  of  the  Qames  (assuming  the 
thorough  correctness  of  the  Masoretic  punctuation)  rendered  possible  even  before 
a  following  genitive,  because  that  vowel  was  characteristic  of  the  form  ?  It  is  at 
all  events  certain  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  case-endings  *,  a  distinction  between 
the  genitival  and  nominatival  constructions  could  not  have  been  consciously  made 
in  the  case  of  most  infinitives,  e.  g.  in  unchangeable  forms  like  i>b^,  D^P)  &c. 

8.  When  both  a  subject  and  an  object  are  connected  with  the 
infinitive,  the  rule  is,  that  the  subject  should  immediately  follow 
the  infinitive,  and  then  the  object.  The  latter,  in  such  a  case,  is 
necessarily  in  the  accusative,  but  the  subject  (as  in  letter  e)  may 
be  either  in  the  genitive  or  in  the  nominative.  The  noun-suflfixes 
again  are,  of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  genitives,  e.g.  Gen.  39,  18 
Y^p  ^in3  as  I  lifted  up  my  voice  (comp.  i  Ki.  13,  21,  and  the 
examples,  Gen.  5,  4,  &c.,  enumerated  above,  under  letter  d\  and  so 
also  substantives  which  follow  a  connective  form,  Deut.  i,  37,  &c; 
see  above,  letters  d  and  f, 

^  In  Arabic,  where  the  case-endings  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  construction, 
it  is  equally  possible  to  say  either  qatlu  Zaidin  (gen.  of  subj.)  *Amran  (ace), 
literally  ZaicTs  killing  *Amr,  or  qatlu  'Amrin  (gen.  of  obj.)  Zaidun  (nom.  of  subj.), 
or  even  el-qatlu  (with  article)  Zaidun  (nom.  of  subj.)  ^Amran  (ace  of  obj.). 

Bb  2 
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i  On  the  other  hand,  the  subject  apj)ears  necessarily  to  be  in  the 
nominative  in  such  cases  as  Is.  lo,  15  WTDTiK  DIB^  V?n3  as  if 
a  rod  should  shake  them  that  lift  it  up  (for  Uie  plur.  rono  comp. 
§  124. it),  not  ^^?i!j3,  as  would  be  expected  ^see  letter^  above),  if  MB^ 
were  in  the  genitive;  comp.  Job  33,  17.  And  so  probably  also 
in  other  cases,  as  Gen.  5,  i.  13, 10.  Jos.  14, 7.  i  Ki.  13, 4.  2  Ki.  23,  10. 
Is.  32,  7.  The  subject  is  separated  from  the  infinitive  by  an  insertion 
(and  consequently  must  necessarily  be  in  the  nominative ;  see  letter  g 
above),  e.g.  in  Jer.  21,  i. 

k  Rem.  Less  frequently  the  object  is  placed  immediately  after  the  infinitive, 
and  then  the  nominative  of  the  snbject,  as  a  subsequent  complement,  e.  g.  Is.  20,  i 
fiTp  iDK  npe^Il  when  Sargon  sent  him;  Gen.  4,  15.  Jos.  14,  11.  a  Sam.  18,  29. 
Is.  5,  34.  Ps.  56,  I.  Prov.  35,  8.  In  Num.  24,  23  the  subject  follows  an  infinitive 
which  has  a  noun-suffix  in  place  of  the  object. 

§  U6.  The  Participles, 
Cf.  Sellin  (see  above  at  the  head  of  §  113),  p.  6  sqq.,  and  Kahan,  p.  11  sqq. 
a  1.  Like  the  two  infinitives,  the  participles  also  occupy  a  middle 
place  between  the  noun  and  the  verb.  In  form  they  are  simple  nouns, 
and  most  nearly  related  to  the  adjective;  consequently  they  cannot 
in  themselves  be  employed  to  represent  definite  relations  of  tense 
or  mood.  On  the  other  hand,  their  verbal  character  is  shown  by  their 
not  representinp;-.  like  the  adjectives,  a  fixed  and  permanent  quality 
(or  condition),  but  one  which  is  in  some  way  connected  with  an  action 
or  activity.  The  participle  active  indicates  a  person  or  thing  conceived 
as  being  in  the  continual  imintpmipted  gxefi^ixe  nf  an  artivity.  The 
participle  passive,  on  the  other  liand,  indicates  the  person  or  thing 
in  a  condition  which  has  been  brought  about  by  external  actions. 

If  Rem.  That  the  language  was  fully  conscious  of  the  difference  between  a  state 
implying  action  (or  effected  by  external  action)  and  a  mere  passive  condition, 
is  seen  fix>m  the  fact,  that  participles  proper  cannot  be  formed  from  the  simple 
stative  Qal,  but  only  verbal  adjectives  of  the  form  qdtel  {VOO,  15?»  *^)  ^^  9^i^^ 
(ribB)  &c.)*  whereas  the  transitive  Qal  Kjfe^  to  hate,  although  it  coincides  in  form 
with  the  intransitive  Qal  (as  a  verb  middle  E),  nevertheless  forms  a  participle  active 
iCjfef,  and  participle  passive  K^fe^  (comp.  the  feminine  HKOb). — In  cases  where 
the  participle  proper  and  the  verbal  adjective  both  occur,  they  are  by  no  means 
synonomous.  When  the  Assyrians  are  called  in  Is.  28, 11  HDfe^  \3g^  men  ofstamnur- 
ing  lips,  a  character  is  ascribed  to  them  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  their 
personality.  On  the  other  hand  ^p  3^7  np3  Jer.  20,  7,  describes  thpse  about  the 
prophet  as  continually  engaged  in  throwing  ridicule  upon  him.  Cf.  also  Ps.  9,  18 
{^f)  with  50,  22  Qrd^)' 
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On  the  difference  between  the  participle  as  expressing  simple  duration  and  the  C 
imperfect  as  expressing  progressive  duration,  comp.  what  has  been  stated  above  in 
§  107.  d.  Nevertheless  the  participle  is  sometimes  used— especially  in  the  later 
Books,  comp.  e.g.  Neh.  6, 17.  2  Chron.  I7i  11 — where  we  should  expect  the  action 
to  be  divided  up  into  its  several  parts,  and  consequently  should  expect  the  finite 
verb.  But  the  substitution  of  the  participle  for  the  tempus  historieum,  which 
becomes  customary  in  Aramaic  (comp.  Kautzsch,  Gramm,  des  Bidl  Aram., 
$  76.  2.  d  and  e),  is  nevertheless  quite  foreign  to  Hebrew. 

2.  The  period  of  time  indicated  by  (a)  a  participle  active,  either  d 
as  an  attribute  or  predicate,  must  be  inferred  from  the  particular  ^ 
context    Thus  fig  may  mean  eitbeuw^^wtrfZech.  11,  q),  or  tnortuus  ^-^    //   / 
(so  commonly;  with  the  article  fi?n  regularly =/>5^  dead  man),  orj^^*^    ^    .^ 
imoriiurus  (Deut.  4,  22);  i<3  comings  come  Gen.  18,  11  and  elsewhere^  //Q?r    f^^r-:/ 
vtniurus  i  Sam.  2,  31  and  elsewhere;   ^?i  falling,  but  also  /alien,  ^  ^-v,  e  ^/,^ 
I  Sam.  5,  3,  2oaA'ready  to  fall  (threatening  ruin,  Is.  30, 1 3.  Amos  9,  n).    ^^    e?^uw^ 
For  other  examples  of  perfect  participles  see  Gen.  27,  33.  43,  18  {p^    t>.  r/Tc 
that  was  returned;  comp.  Ezra  6,  21  and  elsewhere,  D^??^  which 
were  come  again  out  of  captivity);  Gen.  35,  3.  Ex.  11,  5.  Zech.  12,  i. 
Ps.  137,  7.  Prov.  8,  9.  Job  12,  4  (^1^),  and  letter  m  below.     For 
future  participles  see  Gen.  41,  25.  i  Ki.  18,  9.  Is.  5,  5.  Jon.  i,  3,  &c., 
probably  also  ^n^^  Gen.  19,  14.     On  ih^  /uturum  instans  (esp.  after 
niPi)  see  letter  p  below. 

{b)  Of  the  passive  participles,  the  participle  Qal  (e.  g.  ^Vl|  scriptus)  e 
always  corresponds  to  a  Latin  or  Greek  perfect  participle  passive, 
those  of  the  other  conjugations,  especTany"^;j^//r//;  g6metimes  to 
a  Latin  gerundive  (or  to  an  adjective  in  -hilis),  e.  g.  ^to  metuendus, 
to  he  feared,  Ps.  76,  8  and  elsewhere;  ^nj  desiderandus  (desiderabilis) 
Gen.  3,  6.  Ps.  19,  11,  &c.;  ^TJ^?  creandus  Ps.  102,  19;  1^,  usually 
natus,  but  also  (like  l?^n  Jud.  13,  ^)  procreandus,  nasciturus  i  Ki.  13,  2. 
Ps.  22,  32;  YW  f^ribilis  Ps.  89,  8;  a^n?  abominable  Job  15, 16 ;  n?^nj 
aestimandus  Is.  2,  22 ;  riJDKSn  thai  may  be  eaten  (an  animal)  Lev.  1 1, 47. 
In  Pu*al,  /pntp  laudandus,  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised  Ps.  18,  4.  In 
HopKal,  2  Sam.  20,  i  H>^;  i  Sam.  19,  11.  2  Ki.  11,  2  D^fi?^!? ; 
Is.  12,  5  ^r/nyw". 

*  Such  examples  as  80l3,  IDW,  7?i)D  show  plainly  the  origin  of  this  gerundive 
use  of  the  participle  passive.  A  person  or  thing  feared,  desired,  or  praised  at  all 
times,  is  shown  thereby  to  be  terrible,  desirable,  or  praiseworthy,  and  therefore 
also  to  be  feared,  &c.  From  such  examples  this  use  then  appears  to  have  been 
extended  to  other  cases. 
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f       $•  The  £^tidpks~active,  in  virtue  of  their  partly  verbal  character, 

possess,  the^power_of  governing  like  verbs^  and  consequently,  when 

u§edin.the  absohite  state,  inaj^take  after  them  an  obj^t  either  in  the 

^^?££y?^i^X^»  ^^  ^^  ^^  preposition  with  which  the  verb  in  question 

is  elsewhere  usually  construed,  e.g.  i  Sam.  i8,  29  "HT^?  ^-'^  prop. 

one  hating  Dcroid;    Gen.  42,  29  5   with  the  suflSx  of  the  accusative, 

e.g.  ^?kT>  that  made  me  Job  31,  15;  ^HP  ^  who  seeth  us?  Is.  29, 15 

(in  Is.  47, 10  ^?9^  is  abnormal) ;  C3'T^  ruling  them  Ps.  68,  28  (also  with 

the  article,  e.g.  2  Sam.  22,  33  [=P8.  18,  33]  ^y5W0p  that gtrdeth  me, 

LXX  6  Kfxnm&P  itt);   Deut.  20,  i.  2  Sam.  i,  24.  Is.  9,  12.  63,  11. 

Ps.  103,  4.  I  Ki.  9,  23  D^  ^3^17  tt'Aii'A  3<7r^  rwi5?  <w^  the  people; 

2  Ki.  20,  5  11^  KDn  ^3n  3^M</,  Iunliheaithee\ 

By  an  exhaustive  ezamiDation  of  the  statistics,  Sellin  (see  the  title  at  the  head 

of  i  115),  p.  40  sqq.,  shows  that  the  participle  when  construed  as  a  verd  fxpgaBflfl 

.  a  single  and  comparatively  trantitoiy  act,  or  relates  to  particular  cases,  historical 

facts,  and  the  like,  while  the^partidple  consbiied  as_a  noun  (see  letter  j^)  indicates 

repeated,  enduringt  or  conunonly  occurring  acts,  occupations,  and  thoughts. 

So  also  the  verbal  adjectives  of  the  form  gdtel  may  take  an 
accusative  of  the  person  or  thing,  if  the  finite  verb  from  which  they 
are  derived  governs  an  accusative,  e.  g.  Deut  34,  9  nti  HTO  full  qf 
the  spirit;  1  Ki.  9,  23 ;  Ps.  5,  5  P?^  X^  l^i  ^^^  pleasure  in 
wickedness, 
g  As  a  sort  of  noun  the  participle  may,  however,  also  exercise  the 
same  government  as  a  noun,  being  in  the  construct  state,  and  followed 
by  the  object  of  the  action  in  the  genitive  (see  §  89.  a;  comp.  also 
§  128.  jc),  e.g.  Ps.  5,  12  ^19?^  ^3n«  that  love  tky  name;  comp.  Ps. 
19,  8  sq.;  also  when  a  verbal  adjective,  e.g.  Gen.  22,  12  D^n^  ^\ 
one  fearing  Gody  and  Hab.  2, 15;  with  an  infinitive,  Ps.  127,  a;  with 
a  noun-suffix  (which,  according  to  §  33.  r,  also  represents  a  genitive), 
e.g.  Gen.  4,  14  ^KJ^"i>3  whosoever findeth  me  (prop,  my  finder;  comp. 
"^  my  maher);  12,  3  T?!^??  l^  ^l^ss  thee,  y^  that  curseth  thee; 
27,  29.  I  Sam.  2,  30.  Is.  63,  13.  Jer.  33,  t.  Ps.  18,  49  «. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  in  Is.  11,  9  ox  /^  waters  D^03D  D^  ecvering  the  sea, 
the  7  serves  cmly  to  introduce  the  object  preceding  the  participle ;  [cf  the  Arabic 
parallels  dted  by  Driver,  Tenses,  $  135,  7  Ods."]    Comp.  Hab.  a,  14. 

*  When,  as  in  Job  40,  19,  the  participle  with  the  noon-soflix  ife^n  he  that 
made  him,  also  has  the  article  (oomp.  f  I87.  f ),  the  anomaly  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand,  since  a  word  determined  by  a  genitive  does  not  admit  of  being  determined 
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Rem.  To  the  dass  of  objecdye  geDitives  belong  also  spedfications  of  place  after  h 
the  participles  KB  iniens  and  VC^  egreJiens,  since  the  verbs  K^  and  K^,  in  the 
sense  of  ingredi^  egrediy  can  be  directly  connected  with  an  accusative ;  e.  g.  Gen. 
33,  10.  18  Vvy  yf^  ^K2  /^a/  w^»/  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city;  -Lam.  i,  4;  after 
^y^  Gen.  9, 10.  34,  24.  46, 36,  and  elsewhere. — In  poetic  language  the  participle 
in  the  construct  state  may  be  connected  not  only  with  a  genitive  of  the  object, 
but  also  with  any  other  specifications  (especially  of  space)  which  otherwise  can 
only  be  made  to  depend  on  the  verb  in  question  by  means  of  a  preposition ;  comp. 
Is.  38,  18,  and  frequently,  ")ta"^T)V  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  (the  grave) ; 
Ps.  88,  6  -QjJ  ^5?^  thai  lie  in  the  grave;  Deut  33,  34  (Mic.  7,  17) ;  1  Ki.  2,  7. 
3  Ki.  II,  5.  7.  9  those  that  came  in  (or  went  out)  on  the  sabbath,  Prov.  3,  7.  i  Chron. 
5,  18,  and  elsewhere;  instead  of  the  construction  with  "fD,  e.g.  Is.  59,  20  {those 
who  turn  from  transgression),  Mic  3,  8. 

These  genitives  of  nearer  definition  appear  also  in  the  form  of  a  noun-suffix,  { 
e.g.  Ps.  18,  40.  49  ^  (for  ^  D^)  that  rise  up  against  me;  comp.  Ex.  15,  7. 
33,  25.  Deut  33,  II.  P8.44,6.  53,  6  (!Ijh)  ;  io>,  9.  Prov.  3, 19  H^^bs  all  that 
go  unto  her;  the  construction  is  especially  bold  in  Is.  39,  7  rtnito^  n'*3'^*?3 
all  that  fight  against  her  and  her  stronghold  (for  'tTPjl  n^J^  D'»«a^n-73).— In 
Is.  I,  30  ox  a  terebinth  TOV  Tw2^  fading  as  regards  its  leaf  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  Tsy^  is  in  the  absolute  state,  and  consequently  n^V  ^^  ^^  accusative,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  construct  state,  and  nS^  as  the  genitive.  In  the 
latter  case  it  would  be  analogous  to  Prov.  14,  3  (see  letter  k), 

4.  The  passive  participles  also  may  either  be  in  the  absolute  state,  k 
and  take  the  determining  word  in  the  accusative*,  or  may  be  connected 
with  it  in  the  construct  state,  e.g.  Jud.  18, 11.  i  Sam.  2, 18.  £zek.  9,  2 
Q^"^  yofKS^  clothed  in  linen,  comp.  verse  3  D''^!?  Ka?n ;  (even  with 
a  suffix  ^FI3  pn^  rent  as  regards  his  coat  2  Sam.  15,  32 ;  with  the 
participle  following  in  Jud.  i,  7);  but  Ezek.  9,  n  D^'1?n  Btap  the  one 
clothed  with  linen;  2  Sam.  13,  31  ^^HJ?  ^JTI?  rent  in  respect  0/ clothes, 


by  the  article. — No  lest  remarkable  is  the  use  of  the  constr.  st.  of  the  participle 
before  the  accusative  in  Jer.  33,  23  ^Hfe  TllKto  that  minister  unto  me  (for  which 
there  is  '•n'jBTD  in  verse  ai)  and  Amos  4, 13  where  an  accusative  of  the  product 
follows  the  genitive  of  the  object,  HD^g  nng^  nbj?  maker  of  the  morning  into 
darkness.  In  Jer.  3,  17  Tjajjto  nj?  is  supposed  to  mean  at  the  time  when  he 
led  thee;  perhaps  the  perfect  (6in)  should  be  read  as  in  6, 15.  In  Ezek.  37,  34, 
the  ancient  veisions  read  OT3B^^  C*^)^  '^'^  thou  art  broken,  instead  of  the  difficult 
nnay^J  ny.    in  i  Ki  ao,  40  read  nfe^  before  Hinj  Hjn. 

*  On  the  proper  force  of  this  accusative  when  retained  in  the  passive  construction 
comp.  below,  §  117.  cc,  &c.,  and  §  I3i.  tf.  So  also  Neh.  4, 1 3  is  to  be  understood, 
and  the  builders  were  l^JJTD"i>y  Dn^D5||  ta^^  B^K  girded  every  one  with  his 
sword  on  his  side,  and  building. 
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equivalent  to  with  their  clothes  rent  (comp.  Jer.  41,  5);  Num.  24,  4. 
Deut  25,  10.  Is.  3,  3.  33,  24.  Joel  i,  8.  Ps.  32,  i  i^P?f^Jorgiven 
in  respect  of  Iransgressim^  •^^95  ^?  covered  in  respect  of  sin)\  with  a 
suflSx  to  the  noun,  Prov.  14,  2  Vsn*^  rt7?  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways, 

I  Rem.  The  passive  participle  occnrs  in  the  construct  state  before  a  genitive 
of  the  cause,  e.g.  in  Is.  i,  7  ^  n^D^b  burnt  with  fire;  comp.  Gen.  4T,  6. 
Ex.  28,  II.  Deut.  3a,  34;  before  a  genitive  denoting  the  author,  e.g.  Gen.  24,  31 
rrtm  IpTS  blessed  of  the  Lord  (but  Ps.  115,  15  njn^  DW3,  see  %  lai./); 
comp.  Is.  53,  4.  Ps.  32,  7.  Job  14,  I  (15, 14.  25,  4)  ;  hence  also  with  noun-suffixes 
(which  are  accordingly  genitive)  Prov.  9,  18  H'Wf  her  invited  ones,  Le.  those 
invited  by  her;  comp.  7,  26.  Ps.  37,  22. 

m  6.  The  use  of  the  participle  as  predicate  is  very  frequent  in  noun- 
clauses  (which,  according  to  §  140.^,  describe  established  facts  and 
conditions),  in  which  the  period  of  time  intended  by  the  description 
must  again  (see  above,  letter  </)  be  inferred  from  the  context.    Thus : 

//  ifl")  Pi&  present,  in  speaking  of  truths  which  hold  good  at  all  times,  e.  g.  Ecdes.  i ,  4 
K3  "rtTI  Uph  "^1^  one  generation  goeth,  and  another  generation  cometh;  and  the 
earth  abideth  (f)*TD^)  for  ever;  comp.  verse  7 ;  also  to  represent  incidental 
(continuous)  occurrences  which  are  just  happening,  Gen.  3, 5.  16,  8  {I eun  fleeing)', 
32, 12.  Ex.  9,  17.  I  Sam.  16, 15.  23,  i.  2  Ki.  7.  9.  Is.  i,  7 ;  also  when  the  subject 
is  introduced  by  the  emphatic  demonstrative  njH  behold!  (§  100.  o  and  §  105.  b), 
e.  g.  Gen.  16,  1 1  rnn  ^n  behold,  thou  art  with  child,  &c ;  27,  4a ;  frequently  also 
in  circumstantial  clauses  (connected  by  Wow),  comp.  §  141. «,  e.g.  Gen.  15,  2,  and 
elsewhere. 

O  {p)  To  represent  past  actions  or  states,  sometimes  in  independent  noun-danses, 
e.  g.  Ex.  20, 18  riiprmK  D^  '^V?"^?  ^^  ^  '^  P^^  ^^^  '^  thunderings, 
&c.;  I  Ki.  I,  5;  m  negative  statements,  e.g.  Gen.  39,  23a;  sometimes  in  relative 
clauses,  e.g.  Gen.  39,  23  b,  Deut.  3,  2,  (comp.  also  the  frequent  combination  of  the 
participle  with  the  article  as  the  equivalent  of  a  relative  clause,  e.g.  Gen.  32, 10  "IDkH 
which  saidst;  12,  7.  16, 13.  35,  i.  3.  36, 35.  48, 16.  2  Sam.  15, 31,  &c.);  sometimes 
again  (see  letter  »)  in  circumstantial  clauses,  especially  those  representing  actions 
or  states  which  occurred  simultaneously  with  other  past  actions,  &c.,  e.  g.  Gen.  19,  i 
and  the  two  angels  came  to  Sodom  IC^  tDvl  and  Lot  sat,  &c.;  18,  i.  8.  16.  32. 
25,  26.  Jud.  13,  9.  2  Chron.  22,  9;  also  with  the  subject  introduced  by  %\}X\  Gen. 
37,  7.  41,1 7.  (On  'T\i%\  with  a  following  adjective  or  participle  to  express  an 
action  constantly  or  occasionally  recurring,  cf.  $  113. «.) 

P  (c)  To  announce  future  actions  or  events,  e.  g.  i  Ki.2,  2.  2  Ki.  4,  t6,  tf/  this 
season  when  the  time  cometh  round,  f 3  T\pSh  F\H  thou  shalt  embrace  a  son;  so 
after  a  specification  of  time.  Gen.  7,  4.  15,  14.  17,  19.  19,  13.  Is.  23,  15  (where, 
however,  after  n^HI  we  should  rather  expect  a  perfect  consecutive;  Qirohi  therefore 
explains  Jin3B^3^  as  the  3rd  sing.  fern,  of  the  perfect),  Hag.  2,  6 ;  or  in  relative 
clauses,  Gen.  41,  25.  Is.  5,  5  what  I  am  doing,  i.e.  am  in  the  act  of  doing; 
in  a  deliberative  question,  Gen.  37,  30;  but  especially  often  when  the  subject 
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is  introdaced  by  Hill  (especially  also  if  the  subject  be  attached  as  a  suffix  to 
nan  as  ''^^n,  ^in,  &c.)»  if  it  is  intended  to  announce  the  event  as  imminent,  or 
at  least  near  at  hand  (and  sore  to  happen),  when  it  is  called  futurum  instam^ 
e.g.  Gen.  6.  17.  15,  3.  ao,  3.  24,  13  sq.  48,  ai.  50,  5.  Ex.  3,  13.  8,  25.  9,  3. 
34,  10.  Jos.  a,  18.  Jud.  7,  17.  9,  33.  I  Sam.  3, 11.  a  Ki.  7,  a.  Is.  3,  i.  7, 14. 17,  i. 
Jer.  30, 10.  2^h.  a,  13.  3, 8 ;  with  a  participle  passive,  a  Sam.  ao,  ai :  comp.  also 
%  iia. /. 

Rem.  I.  As  the  above  examples  show,  a  nonn-clanse  with  a  participle  as  q 
predicate  may  have  for  its  subject  either  a  substantive  or  a  personal  pronoun; 
in  both  cases  the  participle,  especially  if  there  be  a  certain  emphasis  upon  it,  may 
precede  the  subject.  Also  in  noun-clauses  introduced  by  niH  the  subject  may  be 
either  a  substantive,  or  (e.  g.  Gen.  37,  7)  a  separate  personal  pronoun,  or  a  suffix 
attached  to  HBri.  In  the  same  way,  the  subject  may  also  be  introduced  by  B^ 
(«f/,  see  the  Lexicon)  with  a  suffix,  and  in  negative  sentences  by  p((  {turn  est)  with 
a  suffix,  e.g.  Jud.  6,  36  J^D  ^K^DK  if  thou  ivilt  save;  Gen.  43,  5  ^3^«"D« 
npCte  if  thou  wilt  not  send;  i  Sam.  19, 11. — In  such  cases  as  Is.  14,  a7  iT^bSH  lT 
the  stretched  out  hand  is  his.  iTH39n  is  not,  like  iT^tD3  in  o,  11.  16,  &c.,  the 
predicate  (in  which  case  the  participle  could  not  take  the  article),  but  the  subject ; 
comp.  Gen.  a,  11.  45,  la.  Is.  66,  9.  Ezek.  ao,  39.  Zech.  7,  6  (cf.  %  ia6.  ^),  where 
the  participle  with  the  article  likewise  refers  to  the  present,  also  Num.  7,  a.  Deut. 
3,  a  I.  4,  3,  &c.,  and  i  Sam.  4,  16,  where  it  refers  to  the  past.  In  i  Ki.  la,  8 
and  a  I,  II  even  in  relative  clauses  after  TB^. 

a.  To  give  express  emphasis  to  an  action  continuing  in  the/oi'/,  the  perfect  H^H    ^ 
in  the  corresponding  person  is  sometimes  added  to  the  participle,  and  similarly 
the  imperfect  H^iT  (or  the  jussive  ^iT^,  or  the  imperfect  consecutive)  is  used 
to  emphasize  an  action  continuing  in  the  future,  e.g.  Job  i,  14  rfcnh  VT\  "T^^K? 
the  oxen  (cows)  were  plotuing;  Gen.  37,  a.  39,  a  a.  Ex.  3,  i.  Deut.  9,  a4.  Jud. 

1,  7.  I  Sam.  a,  II.  a  Sam.  3,  6;  the  same  occurs  with  a  passive  participle,  e.g. 
Jos.  5,  5.  Zech.  3,  3  ;  T\'*\\)  with  a  participle  is  found  e. g.  in  Is.  2,  a  ;  the  jussive 
in  Gen.  i,  6.  Ps.  109,  12  *;  and  M*|  with  a  participle  in  Jud.  16,  21.  Neh.  i,  4. 

3.  The  personal  pronoun  which  would  be  expected  as  the  subject  of  a  participial  s 
clause  is  frequently  omitted,  or  at  least  (as  elsewhere  in  noun-clauses,  comp.  Is.  26,  3. 
Ps.  16,  8.  Job  9,  3a)  the  pronoun  of  the  3rd  pers.  K^H,  e.g.  Gen.  34,  30.  37,  15. 
38,  34.  41,  I.  I  Sam.  10,  II.  15,  I  a.  Is.  39,  8  (the  participle  always  after  Hin); 
comp.,  moreover.  Gen.  3a,  7.  Deut  33,  3.  i  Sam.  17,  35.  ao,  i.  Is.  33,  5.  40, 19. 
Ps.  a2.  29.  33,  5.  55,  20.  Job  12,  17.  19  sqq.  as,  a,  a6,  7;  K\'1  is  omitted  in 
Lev.  18,  a8;  H^H  in  i  Ki.  5,  i.  Is.  3a,  la.  Ezek.  8,  la.  Neh.  9,  3;  in  a  relative 
clause,  Gen.  39,  22.  Is.  24, 2. — The  personal  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.  masc.  (rUH^) 
is  omitted  in  Hab.  2,  10;  the  2nd  fem.  (rifejt)  in  Gen.  ao,  16  (where,  however, 
for  the  participle  firo^n  the  and  fem.  perf.  is  really  intended);  the  pronoun 
of  the  1st  sing,  in  Hab.  i,  5.  Zech.  9,  la.  MaL  a,  16;  the  and  plur.  (OTIK)  i  Sam. 

2,  24  (if  the  text  be  right),  6,  3.  Ezek.  13,  7  (?). 

^  A  jussive  is  practically  to  be  supplied  also  in  the  formulae  of  blessing  and 
cursing,  ^pTQ  blessed  be  .  , ,  Gen.  9,  26  and  elsewhere ;  T^  cursed  art  thou  . .  . 

3,  14  and  elsewhere. 
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/  Of  a  different  kind  are  the  cases  in  which  some  undefined  subject  it  to  be 
supplied  with  the  participle;  e.g.  Is.  ai,  ii  feOJ)  ^2^  there  is  one  calling  unto  me 
(  a  one  calleth ;  1 144.  d) ;  comp.  Is.  50,  24.  33, 4. — So  with  participles  in  the  plur., 
e.g.  Ex.  5,  16  (D'HDX  sc  the  taskmasters);  Jer.  33,  5.  38,  33.  Ezdc.  13,  7(1). 
36,  13.  37,  II  (equivalent  to  sunt  qui  dicant). 

jl  4.  We  must  mention  as  a  special  class  those  noun-dauses  which  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  a  period,  and  are  intended  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  first 
action  still  continues  on  the  occurrence  of  the  second  (always  introduced  by  1) ;  e.g. 
Geo.  29, 9.  Job  I,  16  sq.  IQ  %\X\  "fll?  Ht  ^\V  he  was  yet  speakings  and  (  «=  when) 
another  came,  &c.^;  comp.  i  Sam.  9,  11.  27.  20,  36.  i  Ki.  14,  17  she  was  enter- 
ing the  threshold  of  the  house ^  when  the  child  died;  2  Ki.  2,  23.  4, 5.  Dan.  9,  20  sq. ; 
also  in  Jud.  19,  22.  i  Sam.  9,  14.  17,  23.  1  Ki  i,  42.  Job  i,  18  sq.,  in  all  which 
passages  the  apodosis  is  introduced  by  ndni. —  On  the  other  hand,  in  1  Ki.  i,  14 
the  noun-clause  itself  is  introduced  by  niH  (as  in  verse  22  by  Hdni),  and  denotes 
an  action  only  just  impending  ^.  Finally,  when  the  whole  sentence  is  introduced 
by  means  of  \n^  (comp.  §  11 1.^),  and  the  apodosis  by  Hjni,  Gen.  42,  35.  2  KL 
2,  II.  13,  21 ;  without  Hdn  in  the  apodosis,  i  Sam.  7,  la  2  Ki.  19,  37  (Is.  37, 38). 

I'  Participles  active^  which  are  used  in  the  sense  of  the  perfect  participle,  and  also 
participles  passtoe,  in  accordance  with  their  meaning,  express  in  such  noun>clauses 
a  state  still  continuing  on  the  occurrence  of  the  principal  action,  e.  g.  Gen.  38,  25 
nn!>tS^  K^rn  nK2pD  KVI  she  was  being  brought  forth  ^  when  she  sent^  &c ;  comp. 
Gen.  50,  24 ;  [see  further  in  Driver,  Tenses,  %%  166-169.] 

W  5.  Different  from  the  examples  treated  in  letters  u  and  v  are  the  instances 
in  which  a  participle  (either  alone  or  as  the  attribute  of  a  noun)  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  as  a  ccuus  pendens  (or  as  the  subject  of  a  compound 
noun-douse,  see  $  143. 0  ^^  indicate  a  condition,  the  contingent  occunence  of 
which  involves  a  further  consequence ;  e.  g.  Gen.  9,  6  Dl^  ^l?'"'  ^^  ^^ 
!|DSh  ^D^  shedding  man's  blood,  i.  e.  if  any  one  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed;  Ex.  21,  12.  Ps.  75,  4.  Prov.  17,  14.  Job  41,  18;  so 
especially  if  "73  ^o^O'  precedes  the  paiticiple,  Gen.  4, 15.  i  Sam.  3, 11  (2  KL  21, 12). 
The  apodosis  is  generally  introduced  by  )  {wdw  apodosis),  e.g.  Ex.  12,  15  (with 
a  following  peifect  consecutive),  Num.  35,  30;  1  Sam.  2, 13  rut  r]Qf  ^ITvS 
jnbn  "lyj  H3^  when  any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priesfs  servant  came,  &c ; 
2  SauL  14,  ID  (participle  with  article);  22,  41  (where,  however,  the  text  is  to  be 
emended  in  accordance  with  Ps.  18,  41);    2  Sam.  23,  3  sq.  Prov.  23,  34  K*th.; 

^  The  independent  noun-dause  here  lays  stress  upon  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
(and  consequently  the  overlapping)  of  the  events  far  more  forcibly  than  could 
be  done  by  a  subordinate  expressicm  of  time  (as  e.g.  ^3*13  ^H^).  In  English 
it  may  be  represented  by  scarcely  had  he  finished  speaking  when  ...  As  the 
above  examples  show,  the  apodosis  also  frequently  consists  of  a  noun-clause. 

'  At  the  same  time  the  preceding  *liy  still  shows  that  what  is  announced  is  not 
merely  a  future  event,  but  a  future  event  contemporaneous  with  something  else ; 
the  case  thus  entirely  differs  from  the  examples  given  in  $  1 12.  /,  where  ndH  refers 
to  the  following  partidple,  while  here  it  belongs  properly  to  the  apodosis,  before 
which  it  is  therefore  generally  placed ;  see  the  examples. 
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^9y  9* — ^  u^  the  instances  discnssed  under  letter  m,  such  sentences  are  sometimes 
preceded  by  W,  comp.  i  Sam.  lo,  ii.  ii,  ii.  2  Sam.  a,  23  R3rTr73  W  and 
it  came  top<us,  that  as  many  as  came,  &c. — On  the  other  hand,  fl'jaK'ini  Dan.  8,  2  a 
is  a  mere  catchword  (equivalent  to  and  as  for  that  which  was  broken)  to  call 
to  mind  the  contents  of  verse  8. 

6.  On  the  use  of  the  participle  after  the  infinitive  absolute  1|1/n  comp.  $  1 13.  m. 

7.  Almost  as  a  rule  the  participial  construction  beginning  a  sentence  (like  the 
infinitival  construction  accordhig  to  $  1 14.  r)  is  continued  by  means  of  a  finite 
verb  with  or  without  1,  before  which  the  English  construction  requires  us  to 
supply  the  relative  pronoun  implied  in  the  participle ;  thus,  continued  by  means 
of  a  perfect.  Is.  14,  17  D"\n  1*^^^  "^1t93  7551  Dfe^  that  made  the  world  as 
a  wilderness,  and  overthrew  the  cities  thereof^;  43,  7.  Ezek.  a  a,  3.  Ps.  136, 13  sqq. 
Prov.  a,  17;  by  a  perfect  without  Waw,  Gen.  49,  n ;  by  a  simple  imperfect 
(as  the  modus  reirepetitae  in  the  present),  Is.  5,  33.  46,  6.  Prov.  7,  8.  Job  la,  17. 
19  sqq.  34,  ai ;  by  an  imperfect  without  W&w,  e.  g.  i  Sam.  a,  8.  Is.  5,  8.  Prov. 
2,  14.  19,  a6 ;  by  an  imperfect  consecutive.  Gen.  a7,  33.  35,  3.  1  Sam.  a,  6. 
Jer.  13, 10  (after  several  participles);  Ps.  18,  33.  136, 10  sq. 


C.   The  Governmsnt  of  the  Verb. 

§  117.    The  Direct  SubordinaHon  of  the  Noun  to  the  Verb  as 
Accusative  0/  the  Object,     The  Double  Accttsatt've. 

1.  The  simplest  way  in  which  a  noon  is  subordinated  to  a  verbal 
form  is  by  the  addition  of  an  accusative  of  the  object  to  a  transitive 
verb*.  In  the  absence  of  case-endings',  this  accusative  can  now 
be  recognized  only  from  the  context,  or  by  the  particle  "HK  (W,  before 


^  On  the  parallelism  between  the  external  and  internal  members,  which  appears 
here  and  in  many  other  examples  of  this  kind,  see  the  note  on  §  114.  r. 

'  The  verb  in  question  may  either  have  been  originally  transitive,  or  only  have 
become  transitive  by  a  modification  of  its  original  meaning.  Thus  the  vocalization 
shows  that  |^n  {to  have  pleasure,  usually  with  3)  to  desire,  ^lOO  {to  be  full 
of  something,  also  transitive)  to  fill,  were  originally  intransitive.  Comp.  also  such 
cases  as  n33  to  weep  (generally  with  "by^  *7K  or  p),  but  also  to  bewail  with  an 
accusative ;  2^  to  divell  (usually  with  21),  but  also  to  inhabit  with  an  accusative 
(comp.  further,  letter  u  below). — ^The  examples  are  different  in  which  verbs  of 
motion  such  as  Kill  intrare,  also  aggredi,  ^(^  egredi  (comp.  $  116.^  above), 
3^  redire.  Is.  53,  8,  take  an  accusative  of  the  aim  of  the  motion,  while  K^ 
according  to  the  Old  Semitic  usage,  even  takes  an  accusative  of  the  person  (at  least 
in  poetry,  equivalent  to  "PK  KiH  in  prose). 

'  On  traces  of  these  endings,  especially  the  remains  of  a  former  accusative 
ending  in  a,  cf.  $  90.  ^  above. 
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suffixes  also  tik^  rtK)>  prefixed  to  it.  The  use  of  this  nota  accusativi 
is,  however,  somewhat  rare  in  poetry,  and  even  in  prose  it  is  not 
invariably  necessary  but  is  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
accusative  of  the  object  is  more  closely  determined  by  being  a  proper 
name,  or  by  having  the  article,  or  by  a  following  determinate  genitive 
(hence  also  by  the  suffixes),  or  in  some  other  way  (see  below,  letter  r), 
e.g.  Gen.  4,  i  and  she  bare  HFTl?  Cain;  6,  lo.  i,  i  God  created 
n??  ^:  D^9^  ^^  ihe  heaven  and  the  earth  (but  2,  4  WSf\  n«); 
I,  25  and  God  made  ^?^!  ^!D"n$  the  beast  of  the  earth;  2,  24. 

Rem.  I.  The  rare  occurrence  of  the  wda  accusativi  in  poetic  style  (e.  g.  it  never 
occurs  in  Ex.  15,  3-18.  Dent  3a.  Jnd.  5.  i  Sam.  a,  &c ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  frequent  in  the  late  Psalms)  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  in  this  as  in 
other  respects  (comp.  %  2,  f)  poetry  represents  a  somewhat  more  archaic  stage 
of  the  language  than  prose.  The  need  of  some  external  means  of  Indicating  the 
accusative  could  only  have  been  felt  after  the  case-endings  had  become  wholly 
extinct.  Even  then  the  f)K  would  probably  have  been  used  at  first  to  indicate 
only  an  object  placed  before  the  verb  (when  it  followed,  it  was  already  sufficiently 
characterized  by  its  position  as  depending  on  the  verb),  or  proper  names'.  Finally, 
however,  the  nota  accusativi  became  so  customary  everywhere  in  prose,  that  even 
the  pronominal  object  was  expressed  rather  by  f)K  with  suffixes  than  by  verbal 
suffixes,  even  when  none  of  the  reasons  mentioned  under  letter  e  can  be  assigned 

'  "TIM  (toneless  owing  to  the  following  Maqqeph),  and  HK  (with  a  tone-long  e, 
TIN  only  in  Job  41,  26),  flk  or  T\\\K  before  the  light  suffixes  according  to  $  103.  b, 
Phoenician  D^  i.e.  probably  ^dtk  (for  the  Phoenician  form,  cf.  G.  Hofimann, 
Einige  ph'onik,  Inschrifien^  Gottingen,  1889,  p.  39  sq.),  Punic  yth  or  (according 
to  Euting)  pronounced  even  as  a  mere  prefixed  /,  Arabic,  before  suffixes,  ^iyyA^ 
Aram.  T^  ^  f)^ ,  was  no  doubt  originally  a  substantive,  meaning  essence^  substance^ 
self{)XiLt  the  Syriac^^A;  on  the  other  hand,  any  connexion  with  the  Hebrew  HIK, 
Syriac  'J/J,  Arabic  ^dycU,  a  sign^  must,  with  Noldeke,  ZDMG,  xL  738,  be  rejected), 
but  now  united  in  the  construct  state  with  a  folloiving  noun  or  suffix  stands  for  the 
pronoun  ipse^  oinU.  [In  later  Assyrian  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  attached  to  the 
substantive  at-tu,  essence^  and  the  two  together  form  an  emphatic  repetition  of 
a  preceding  suffix,  e.g.  %ir-ya  ai-tH-a,  my  own  race,  prop,  my  race  (which  is) 
mine^  G.  W.C]  In  conunon  use,  however  (cf.  Wilson,  *  The  particle  HK  in  Hebrew,' 
Hebraicc^  vi.  a,  3),  it  has  so  little  force  (like  the  oblique  cases  o^rov,  a^f , 
ainhv^  sometimes  also  ipsius,  ipsum^  and  the  Germ,  desselben^  &c)  that  it  merely 
serves  to  introduce  a  determinate  object;  D^tS^  HK  prop.  oJirrhy  rhv  oipay6w 
(comp.  aMp^  XfvarjIZa,  Iliad  i.  143)  is  no  stronger  than  the  simple  D^B^ 
rdy  obpap6w, 

*  Thus,  in  Deut.  33,  T\H  occurs  only  in  verse  9  (twice  with  an  object  preceding 
the  verb),  in  Gen.  49  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  only  in  verse  15  with  a  co-ordinate 
second  object  (consequently  farther  removed  from  the  verb).  Of  the  thirteen 
instances  of  nt(  in  the  M^'  inscription,  seven  stand  directly  and  four  indirectly 
before  proper  names. 
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for  it;  comp.  Oiesebrecbt  in  ZAW,  1881,  p.  258399^  aod  the  statistics  of 
H.  Petri,  dted  above  at  the  head  of  §  58.  Such  examples  as  IdM  n}^  "IB^  ^bS 
D'»r6«  Gen.  6,  2%  in  the  Prustly  Code,  beside  7\\t\\  'njynB^  ^33  7,  5  to  the 
/ahvistt  are  especially  instractive. 

2.  As  accusatiyes  determined  in  other  ways,  we  have  in  the  first  place  to  C 
consider  the  collectives  introduced  by  7b  entirtty^  without  a  following  article  or 
determinate  genitive,  inasnrach  as  the  meaning  of  /b  includes  a  determinative 
sense,  comp.  e.g.  Gen.  i,  ax.  30.  8,  21.  Dent.  2,  34.  a  Ki.  25,  9.  7b*f)K  is  used 
absolutely  in  Gen.  9, 3,  comp.  39,  23 ;  similarly,  ^  is  determinate  of  itself,  since  it 
always  denotes  a  person,  hence  ^Hfc^  quern?  e.g.  Is.  6,  8.  37,  23  and  elsewhere, 
but  never  riDTlK  quid?  so  also  the  relative  *^fi^  in  the  sense  of  eum  qui  or 
quem,  &c.,  e.g.  I  Sam.  16,  3,  or  id  quod,  Gen.  9,  24  and  elsewhere.  Comp.  also 
such  examples  as  Jos.  a,  xo.  i  Sam.  24,  19,  where  *^&^  flK  is  equivalent  to 
the  eircums/anee,  iAat,  &c. — Elsewhere  DM  stands  before  nouns  which  are  determi- 
nate  in  sense,  although  the  article  is  omitted  (which  according  to  $  x  26.  A  is  very 
frequently  the  case  in  poetic  or  otherwise  elevated  style) ;  thus  Lev.  26,  5.  Is.  41,  7- 
50,  4.  Ezek.  13,  20.  43,  io.  Prov.  13,  21  (where  the  0^5^*=!?  are  to  be  regarded  as 

a  disthict  class) ;  Job  13,  25 ;  also  Eccles.  7,  7  may  be  a  quotation  of  an  ancient 
maxim. 

On  the  other  hand  HK  occurs  very  seldom  in  prose  befone  a  noun  actually  d 
or  apparently  undetermined.  In  x  Sam.  24,  6  Vfi3  is  more  closely  defined  by  means 
of  the  following  relative  clause;  in  2  Sam.  4, 11  p^*^^  ^K  refers  to  Ishbosheth 
(as  if  it  were  Aim,  who  was  an  innocent  man) ;  also  in  x  3,  1 7  TWki  refers 
to  a  definite  person,  and  in  i  Ki.  6, 16  mSfifl  D'^lt^  to  the  particular  twenty  cubits. 
In  Ex.  21,  28  (otherwise  in  verse  29)  perhaps  the  "HK  is  used  in  order  to  avoid  the 
combmation  C'^K  liK^  (as  in  Num.  ax,  9  to  avoid  the  cacophony  ^^  K^nan  !JC^|  ?)  ; 
in  Lev.  7,  8  and  20,  10  the  accusatives  are  at  any  rate  defined  by  the  context. — 
In  Num.  x6,  X5  DTO  int|rnK  probably  means  even  a  single  one  (and  then  eo  ipso 
a  definite  one)  of  them,  as  also  in  x  Sam.  9,  3  D^^HD  inKTlfc?  may  refer  to  some 
definite  one  of  the  men-servants.  In  Gen.  2X,  30  we  should  read  f)i^I}3n  ySK^flM 
as  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  since  the  seven  lambs  have  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  in  Ex.  2,  x  the  original  reading  probably  was  ^7  H^^^tp  H^ ;  in  Ex.  28,  9 
read  Dnfe^H  with  the  Samaritan ;  in  Lev.  20,  14  Tl^f^H^  is  probably  a  scribal 
error  due  to  TOKTlKI ;  in  x  Sam.  26, 20  read  ^C'W  with  the  LXX  for  nilK  e^B ; 
in  2  Sam.  5,  24  read  iTl^JPn  according  to  i  Chron.  X4,  X5 ;  in  2  Sam.  X5,  x6  the 
"HK  is  incorrectly  inserted  from  20,  3,  where  it  refers  to  the  women  already 
mentioned;  in  2  Sam.  x8,  x8  read  raSfOTI,  or  omit  both  Tfc^  and  '\^^  with  the 
LXX  and  Lucian;  in  i  Ki.  12,  3X  and  Est  2,  3  omit  TlK;  in  2  Ki.  23,  20 
probably  DD^D^tJTnK  is  to  be  read;  in  2  Ki.  25,  9  the  text  is  obviously  corrupt. 
In  Ezek.  x6,  32  D'^'^mt^  might  refer  to  the  strangers  in  question;  see  however, 
Smend  on  the  passage. 

3.  The  pronominal  object  must  be  represented  by  DN  with  a  suffix  (instead  of    C 
a  verbal  suffix),  when  (a)  it  precedes  the  verb,  e.g.  Num.  22,  33  ^IjlJlH  HUJlk 
^n'*jnn  nniKI  /  had  slain  thee  and  saved  her  alive;  Gen.  7,  i.    Lev.  22,  28. 

I  Sam.  8,  7.  Is.  43,  22.  57,  xi.  Jer.  4,  17.  22.  7,  19;   {b)  when  a  suffix  is  already 
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attached  to  the  verb,  and  as  a  rnle  when  a  second  aocnsatiTe  with  \  follows, 
eg.  a  Sam.  15,  25  <nh  ^3tnrn  and  he  will  shew  me  it;  Ex.  17,  3  ^nk  nWl!> 
^Sa^nt^  to  kill  us  and  our  children;  Nnm.  16,  3a.  i  Sam.  5,  11.  a  Sam.  14,  16 
(but  cf.  also  Dent  11,  6.  15,  16,  &c,  and  Driver  on  i  Sam.  5,  10);  (/)  after  an 
infinitive  absolute,  see  above  %  1 13.  a  note ;  {d)  after  an  infinitive  construct,  when 
it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  subject,  e,g.  Gen.  41, 39,  or  when  the  combination 
of  a  suffix  with  the  infinitive  might  lead  to  a  misunderstanding,  e.g.  Gen.  4,  15 
^irrt^T  "'TPf^'^  ^^  one  should  smite  him,  &c.,  where  ^nten  ^Plbab  might  also 
mean  lest  he  should  smite, 

f  4.  The  pronominal  object  is  very  frequently  omitted,  when  it  can  be  easily 
supplied  from  the  context;  so  espedally  the  neuter  accusative  referring  to 
something  previously  mentioned  (the  English  it)  after  verba  sentiendi  (37P^)  and 
dicendiy  e.  g.  Gen.  9,  aa,  &c.,  ^2^  and  he  told  (it) ;  also  after  }ri3  to  give.  Gen. 
18,  7.  34,  II  and  elsewhere,  ng^  to  take,  K^an  to  bring,  D^  to  lay.  Gen.  9,  33 
and  elsewhere,  }KXO  to  find.  Gen.  31,  33,  and  others.  A  personal  object  is  omitted, 
e.  g.  in  Gen.  la,  19.  34,  51  (after  ITg^). — The  omission  of  the  plural  object  is 
remarkable,  because  it  leaves  an  opportunity  for  a  misunderstanding,  in  Gen.  37, 17 
D^"}Df<  ^^yp^  ^  /  heard  them  saying;  perhaps,  however,  we  should  read  D^PtpOB^ 
with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

g  5.  In  common  formulae  the  substantival  object  is  also  sometimes  omitted  (an 
elliptical  expression) ;  thus  e.g.  DIS  i  Sam.  ao,  16  and  elsewhere  (tee  the  Lexicon) 
stands  for  H^B  ni3  like  the  English  to  close  (sc.  a  bargain)  with  any  one ; 
■>0J  to  keep  (sc.  C|K  anger")  equivalent  to  to  be  resent/ul,  Ps.  103,  9  and  elsewhere; 
so  also  HOf  Jer.  3,  5  (beside  nDJ) ;  Kfej  for  ^p  «bj  to  lift  up  the  voice,  Is.  3,  7 ; 
p  Kfe^J  for  p  f!^  Kfe^3  to  take  away  any  one^s  sin  (to  forgive).  Gen.  18,  a4.  a6. 
is.  a,  9 ;  VQ^  to  put  forth  (sc.  T  the  hand)  equivalent  to  to  reach  after  something, 
a  Sam.  6,  6.  Ps.  18,  17. 

h  6.  Verba  sentiendi  may  take  a  second  object,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  participle 
or  adjective  and  necessarily  indeterminate,  to  define  more  exactly  the  action  or 
condition  in  which  the  object  is  perceived,  e.  g.  Num.  11,  10  DyrmX  TS&Q  379^^ 
nO^  and  Moses  heard  the  peofde  weepUig;  Gen.  7,  i  p^  ^n^iO  ^ifthu  have 
I  seen  righteous.  Frequently,  however,  the  second  object  is  expressed  by  a 
separate  clause.  This  is  especially  frequent  with  HfiO  to  see,  e.g.  Gen.  i,  4 
and  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good;  Gen.  6,  a.  la,  14.  13,  10.  49,  15. 
Ex.  a,  a.  Ps.  35, 19.  Prov.  a3,  31.  Job  aa,  13.  Ecdes.  a,  34.  8, 17;  so  with  yT 
to  knew,  Ex.  3a,  aa.  a  Sam.  3,  35.  17,  8  (with  two  objects) ;  i  Ki.  5,  17. 

i  7.  In  certain  instances  DM  serves  apparently  to  introduce  or  to  emphasize 
a  nominative.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  reappearance  of  the  original  substan- 
tival meaning  of  the  HK,  since  all  unquestionable  examples  of  the  kind  belong 
to  the  later  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  ore  rather  (apart  from  textual 
errors  or  other  explanations)  cases  of  virtual  dependence  on  an  implied  verbum 
regtns  understood.  The  constant  use  of  flK  to  indicate  a  clause  governed  by  the 
verb,  necessarily  led  at  length  to  the  use  of  t\H  generally  as  a  defining  particle 

^  According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax  (comp.  $  116./)  we  should  translate, 
/  heard  men  who  said,  See 
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irrespective  of  a  governing  verb.  So  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna  *  (see  above, 
I  3.  a)  IriK  and  rUTk  are  prefixed  to  a  nominative  even  without  any  special 
emphasis. 

Naturally  the  above  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  places  in  which  HK  is  not  the  « 
noia  accusativif  but  a  preposition  (on  T\H  wi/h,  comp.  §  103.  a),  e.g.  Is.  57,  15. 
I  Sam.  17,  34  C3^''iri"nW  and  that y  with  a  bear;  "H^  here,  however,  has  probably 
been  interpolated  from  verse  36,  where  it  is  wanted);  nor  the  places  in  which 
the  accusative  is  subordinate  to  a  passive  (according  to  $  121.  ^)  or  to  a  verb  of 
wanting  as  in  Jos.  22,  17  and  Neh.  9,  32,  see  below,  letters.  In  Ezek.  43,  17 
D'*5D  abimt  governs  like  a  verb,  being  followed  by  rUTllfcC. 

Other  cases  are  clearly  due  to  attraction  to  a  following  relative  pronoun  in  the  / 
accusative  (Ezek.  14,  22.  Hag.  2,  5.  Zech,  8,  17)  or  the  accusative  depends  on 
a  verbal  idea,  virtually  contained  in  what  has  gone  before,  and  consequently  present 
to  the  speaker's  mind  as  governing  the  accusative.  Thus  Num.  3,  26  (the  verbal 
idea  contained  in  D'^tDV^  verse  25  is  they  had  to  take  charge  of) ;  in  Jos.  17,  n 
p  NT1  implies  it  was  given  up  or  they  gave  him;  i  Sam.  26,  16  see^  where 
is  equivalent  to  search  new  for ;  in  2  Sam.  11,  25  T*3^XD  P^^'PK  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  noli  aegre  ferre*;  Jer.  36,  33  and  he  had  the  hrasier  before  him;  in 
Eccles.  4,  3  a  verb  like  /  esteem  is  mentally  supplied  before  ^"^O^  UK.  On  Jos. 
22, 17.  Neh.  9,  32,  see  below,  letter  oa.— Aposiopesis  occurs  in  Deut.  1 1,  'ifor  not 
your  children  (do  I  mean) ;  still  more  boldly  in  Zech.  7,  7,  where  either  ^Vf^G^ 
or  ^PD^W  (^fe'gn)  is  to  be  supplied. 

Setting  aside  a  few  undoubtedly  corrupt  passages'  there  still  remain  the  follow-  ^ 
ing  examples,  in  which  "3lK  in  the  later  Hebrew  manner  (almost  in  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  quod  attinet  ad)  introduces  a  noun  with  more  or  less  emphasis. 
Num.  3,  46.  5,  10.  35,  6.  Jud.  20,  44.  46.  Ezek.  17,  21.  20,  16.  35,  10.  44,  3. 
Neh.  9, 19.  34.  Dan.  9, 13.  2  Chron.  31, 17. — In  Eaek.  47, 17-19  (comp.  also  43, 7) 
it  is  easy  to  emend  Htft  for  TIK,  according  to  verse  20.  However,  even  the  LXX, 
who  have  ra vro  only  in  verse  18,  can  hardly  have  known  any  other  reading 
than  DK ;  consequently  in  all  these  passages  HK  must  be  r^arded  as  virtually 
dependent  on  some  governing  word,  such  as  ecce  (LXX  43,  7  l^pcuvar),  and  47, 
17  sqq.  as  equivalent  to  thou  shall  have  as  a  border,  &c. 

8.  Among  the  solecisms  of  a  later  period  is  finally  the  introduction  of  the  object   ^ 
by  the  preposition  7  (prop,  in  relation  to,  in  the  direction  of)^  as  sometimes 

*  Comp.  Weiss,  n^tWn  pBv  DBIWD  (Vienna,  1867),  p.  112. 

«  So  also  in  i  Sam.  20,  13  the  Qal  (aD^>)  is,  with  Wellhausen,  to  be  read 
instead  of  the  Hiph'tl. 

'  Thus  I  Sam.  26,  10,  where  W  is  to  be  read  for  nW ;  i  KL  11,  25,  where  at 
present  the  predicate  of  the  relative  clause  is  wanting ;  in  2  Ki.  6,  5  the  HN 
is  probably  derived  from  a  text  which  read  the  Hiphll  instead  of  7BJ.  In 
Jer.  23,  33  instead  of  the  artificial  explanation  what  a  burden  (is,  do  ye  ask?) 
we  should  read  with  the  LXX  and  Vulg.  K^n  DTIK^^  are  the  burden.  In  Ezek. 
10,  22  Dfjltt)  DrT>M"|P  is  unintelligible ;  in  37, 19  read  with  Hitzig  "7^  for  DK; 
in  Hag.  2,  17  read  with  the  LXX  DDDB^  for  D^HK. 
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in  Ethiopic^  and  very  commonly  in  Aramaic  ^  Less  remarkable  is  this  looser 
connexion  of  the  object  with  a  participle,  as  with  bSK  Lam.  4^  5^  ^DK  Num.  10, 25, 
eigt  Ps.  145,  14  (but  cf.  146,  8),  niy  Num.  25.  18,^  K^abn  and  HDB?  Job  12,  23; 
btfwe  the  participle  Is.  n,  9. — ^To  introduce  an  object  preceding  the  finite  verb 
p  is  employed  in  Job  5,  2  (comp.  also  Dan.  11,  38) ;  also  after  ^HK  Lev.  19, 18. 34; 

ijnKn  Ps.  129,  3;  b^'nnn  Ezra  8, 24.  2  Chron.  25, 10;  pan  Job  9,  11;  in? 

1  Chron.  29,  20  (immediately  before  with  an  accusative) ;  \\y^\\  i  Chron.  5,  26 ; 
Bh*!!  Ezra  6,  21.    i  Chron.  22,  19.    2  Chron.  17,  13;    7?n  i  Chron.  16,  36. 

2  Chron.  5,  13;  a'ln  2  Sam.  3,  30.  Ps.  135, 11  (verse  10  with  accusative),  136, 19 ; 
B^an  {to  Hnd  up)  Is.  61,  i  (Ezek.  34,  4  before  the  verb) ;  yT  Ps.  69,  6;  n^ 
Jer.  40, 2 ;  TJvDn  and  IT^  I  Chron.  29,  22  ;  piTi  2  Chron.  28, 15  ;  TJOD  Ps.  145, 14 ; 
21^  r  Chron.  16,  37;  rh^T^  Ezek.  26,  3;  fina  Ps.  116.  i6 ;  C|nn  Job  19,  28; 
P^'WI  Is.  53,  11;  npfc'  2  Chron.  24,  12  (previously  accusatives);  D^fc^  i  Sam. 
22,  7  (but  probably  DDp3)  is  to  be  read) ;  i^B^H  (in  the  connexion  p  13^  ^^^'O) 
2  Chron.  10, 6  (but  verse  9  and  i  Ki.  12,  9  with  an  accusative) ;  T\jy^  Num.  32,  15. 

1  Sam.   23,  10;    n^?^  Ps.  73,   18;    rf^f  Ezra  8,  16.    2  Chron.   17,    7;  'yof 

2  Chron.  5,  11. 

^  9.  Sometimes  the  verb,  on  which  an  accusative  of  the  object  really  depends, 
is  contained  only  in  sense  in  the  verb  which  apparently  governs,  e.  g.  Is.  14,  17 
nri^3  nriD"fc<7  ^"^^DK  his  prisoners  he  let  not  loose  nor  sent  them  back  to  their 
home.    Comp.  Ps.  74,  15  and  on  this  constructio  praegncuts  in  general,  see  \  119.^ 

p  2.  With  the  proper  accusatives  of  the  object  may  also  be  classed 
what  is  called  the  internal  or  absolute  object  (also  named  schema  etymo- 
logicum  ox  figura  etymologica\  i.e.  the  addition  of  an  object  in  the  form 
of  a  noun  derived  from  the  same  stem',  e.g.  Ps.  14,  5  ^DB  ^HB  they 
feared  a/ear{\,t,  they  were  in  great  fear)  Prov.  15,  27;  also  with 
the  object  preceding,  e.  g.  Lam.  i,  8  D^?'^^  '^¥9^  ^?D  Jerusalem  hath 
sinned  a  sin;  with  a  double  accusative  (see  below, "letter  cc),  e.g. 
I  Ki.  I,  12  nsry  fcO  ^?fyf?  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  give  thee  counsel; 
I  Sam.  I,  6*. 

q  Rem.  (a)  Strictly  speaking  the  only  cases  of  this  kind  are  those  in  which  the 
verbal  idea  is  supplemented  by  means  of  an  indeterminate  substantive  (see 
the  examples  above).  Such  a  substantive,  except  in  the  case  of  the  addition 
of  the  internal  object  to  denominative  verbs  (see  below),  is,  like  the  infinitive 

*  Dillmann,  Grammaiik  der  Aihiopischen  Sprache,  p.  349. 

^  With  regard  to  Biblical  Aramaic,  see  Kautzsch*s  Gratnmatik  des  Bibl.  Aram,, 
p.  151  sq.  In  other  ways,  also,  a  tendency  may  be  observed  in  later  Hebrew 
to  make  use  of  the  looser  connexion  by  means  of  prepositions  instead  of  the  closer 
subordination  of  the  noun  in  the  accusative. 

'  On  a  kindred  use  of  the  infinitive  absolute  as  an  internal  object,  see  above, 

§  113- «'• 

*  Comp.  iSot/Xcb  /3ovXciJ€(i^,  II.  x.  147. 
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absolute,  never  altogether  without'  force,  bat  rather  serves  like  it  to  strengthen  the 
verbal  idea.  This  strengthening  is  implied  in  the  indetenninateness  of  the  internal 
object,  analogous  to  such  exclamations  as,  this  was  a  man^!  Hence  it  is 
intelligible  that  some  intensifying  attribute  is  very  frequently  (as  in  Greek  usually) 
added  to  the  internal  object,  e.g.  Gen.  27,  34  ntonj;  rOD^  H^hj  H^^Sf  p)jm 
he  cried  (with)  an  exceeding  great  and  hitter  cry ;  comp.  the  Greek  vootiv  v6aov 
KOK^v,  ^X&P^o^  X°P^  ftcT^i^v  (Mat.  2,  10);  magnam  ^ugnare  ^ugnam,  tutiorem 
vitam  vivere,  &c. 

Examples  of  an  internal  object  after  the  verb,  and  without  further  addition,  are 
Ex.  22,  5.  2  Sam.  12,  16.  Is.  42,  17.  Ezek.  26,  15.  Zech.  i,  2.  Prov.  21,  26; 
with  an  intensifying  attribute,  Gen.  27,  33.  Ex.  32,  31.  Jud.  15,  8.  2  Sam.  13,  36. 
I  Ki.  I,  40  (comp.  Jon.  4,  6.  i  Chron.  29,  9);  Is.  21,  7.  45,  17.  Jon.  i,  10. 
Zech.  I,  14,  8,  2  fl.  Dan.  11,  3;  along  with  an  object  proper  the  internal  object 
occurs  with  an  attribute  in  Gen.  12,  17.  2  Sam.  13,  15;  comp.  also  Is.  14,  6. 
Jon.  4,  I.— An  internal  object  with  an  attribute  is  found  before  the  verb,  .in 
Jer.  14, 17.  Zech.  1, 15  (comp.  also  Gen.  30,  8.  Jer.  22,  19.  30,  14.  Ps.  139,  22). 
Instead  of  the  substantive  which  would  naturally  be  expected,  another  of  kindred 
meaning  is  used  in  Zech.  8,  2. 

ip)  Only  in  a  wider  sense  can  the  schema  etymologicum  be  made  to  include  ^ 
cases  in  which  the  denominative  verb  is  connected  with  the  noun  from  which 
it  is  derived,  e.g.  Gen.  i,  11.  9,  14.  11,  3.  37,  7.  Ezek.  18,  2.  Ps.  144,6,  probably 
also  Mic.  2,4,  or  where  this  substantive,  made  determinate  in  some  way,  follows 
its  verb,  e.  g.  Gen.  30, 37.  Num.  25, 11.  2  Ki.  4,  13.  13, 14.  Is.  45,  17.  Lam.  3,  58  \ 
and,  determinate  at  least  in  sense,  Jer.  22,  16;  or  precedes  it  as  in  2  Ki.  2,  16. 
Is.  8,  12.  62,  5.  Zech.  3,  7;  comp.  also  Ex.  3,  9.  In  both  cases  the  substantive 
is  used,  without  any  sjsecial  emphasis,  merely  for  clearness  or  as  a  more  convenient 
way  of  connecting  the  verb  with  other  members  of  the  sentence. 

3.  Verbs  which  denote  speaking  (crying  out^  weeping\  or  any  external  s 
act,  frequently  take  a  direct  accusative  of  the  organ  or  means  by  which 
the  action  is  performed.  In  this  case,  however,  the  accusative  must 
be  more  closely  determined  by  an  attributive  adjective  or  a  noun 
in  the  genitive.  This  fact  shows  the  close  relation  between  these 
accusatives  and  the  internal  objects  treated  above,  letter/,  which  also, 
according  to  letter  f ,  mostly  take  an  intensifying  attribute.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  adverbial  (instrumental) 
accusatives,  nor  are  they  to  be  classed  with  the  second  (neuter) 
subjects  treated  below  in  §  144.  /. 

Examples  of  the  accusative  following  the  verb  are  T^HB^P^p  pJtXI  and  I  cried    t 
a  loud  voice  i.e.  with  a  loud  voice,  Ezek.  11,  13.  2  Sam.  15,  23  (after  the  proper 

^  The  Arab  grammarians  assign  to  the  indeterminate  cases  generally  an 
intensive  sense  in  many  instances ;  hence  the  commentators  on  the  Qordn  usually 
explain  such  cases  by  prefixing  and  what  kind  of ,  .  .  /  see  §  125.  ^. 

*  Also  in  Ps.  13,  4  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  oidecUh^  JTI©n  is  only  used  pregnantly 
for  Tm\  r\\^  (comp.  Jer.  51,  39),  as  rflpn^  Is.  33,  15^  for  rfp"jy  ^'J'H. 

C  C 
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object,  Dent.  5, 19.  i  Ki.  8,  55) ;  Ps.  109,  2  ih^  have  spoken  nnto  ms  npe^  ^C^p 
a  tongue  of  deceit^  i.  e.  with  a  lying  tongiie ;  Prov.  10,  4  he  becometh  poor  Plfe^ 
rm"r^3  dealing  a  slack  hand,  i.e.  who  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand ;  comp.  the  German 
eine  schime  Stimme  stngen^  to  sing  a  fine  Toice,  eine  tUchtige  KHnge  scklagen^ 
to  smite  a  trnsty  sword,  SchlUtsckuhe  laufen,  to  ran  skates  (1.  e.  to  skate),  and  oar 
to  write  a  good  hand,  to  play  ball,  &c. — Examples  of  the  accusative  preceding  are 
^?^n^  n^J")  ^nefe^  my  mouth  shall  praise  {thee)  with  jcyful  Ups,  Ps.  63,  6; 
comp.  Ps.  I  a,  3,  where  a  casus  instrumenti  with  21  follows  the  accusative. 

u  4.  Many  verbs  originally  intransitive  (sometimes  even  in  form; 
see  above,  letter  a,  note  2)  may  be  used  also  as  transitives,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  certain  modification  of  their  original  meaning,  which 
has  gradually  become  established  by  usage ;  comp.  e.  g.  3^  to  strive^ 
but  also  with  an  accusative  causam  alicuius  agere  (so  even  in  Is.  i,  17, 
&c. ;  elsewhere  with  f  of  the  person  for  whom  one  strives);  /i3J 
absolutely  to  be  able,  with  an  accusative  to  prevail  over  any  one; 
ypH  to  be  inclined  and  Hlfl  to  have  pleasure  (usually  with  3),  with  an 
accusative  to  wish  for  some  one  or  something;  3??^  cubare^  then  in  the 
sense  of  concumbere,  originally  always  joined  with  "D?  cum,  but  in  later 
Hebrew  also  with  the  accusative.  Gen.  34,  2,  equivalent  to  comprimere 
{/eminam)y  &c. 

V  Rem.  I.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  decide  whether  some  verbs,  which  were 
afterwards  nsed  absolutely  or  joined  with  prepositions,  were  not  nevertheless 
originaUy  transitive,  and  consequently  it  is  only  the  supposed  original  meaning, 
usually  assigned  to  them  in  English,  which  causes  them  to  appear  intransitive  \ 
In  that  case  there  is  of  course  no  syntactical  peculiarity  to  be  considered,  and  a  list 
of  such  verbs  would  at  the  most  be  requisite  only  for  practical  purposes.  Moreover, 
it  is  also  possible  that  certain  verbs  were  originally  in  use  at  the  same  time  both 
as  transitive  and  intransitive,  e.g.  perhaps  ^^  to  be  clothed  along  with  e07  to  put 
on  (a  garment).  Finally  the  analogy  of  certain  transitives  in  constant  use  may 
have  led  to  intransitives  of  kindred  meaning  being  also  united  directly  with  the 
accusative,  so  that,  in  other  words,  whole  classes  of  verbs  came  to  be  regarded 
in  a  particular  aspect  as  transitives.     See  below,  letter^. 

W  2.  The  modification  of  the  original  meaning  becomes  especially  evident  when  even 
reflexive  conjugations  {NipHal,  Hithpdel,  &c)  take  an  accusative  (cf.  §  57,  note  3) ; 
e.g.  ^"Sl^  to  prophesy,  Jer.  25,13;  3pJ  (ipTop,  to  put  onese^round)  to  surround,  Jud. 
19, 33 ;  DHpJ  to  fight,  Ps,  109, 3  (where,  however,  the  Qal  ^J^npjl  should  be  read ; 
comp.  Ps.  35,  i) ;  also  npJJin  to  shave  (something) ^/^  oneself,  Num.  6,  19;  PniTin 

^  Thus  e.g.  n^y  to  reply  to  (dfitlBioOai  nva),  to  answer  any  one;  H^^  to  command 
(inhere  aliquem)  ;  13^  to  remember;  njp  (also  with  p)  to  wcUtforany  one  (to  expect 
any  one) ;  ifea  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  any  one  (see  the  Lexicon) ;  f||0  and  f|M 
to  commit  adultery  (adulterare  matronam) ;  ^^y  to  serve  (colere) ;  S^y  to  become 
surety  for . . .,  end  many  others. 
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to  tak4  some  oiDtfor  omself  as  a  possession,  Ift.  14,  a ;  P^^nn  io  make  some  one 
an  object  0/  craft,  Gen.  37,  18;  bt^T\  to  strip  a  thing  off  oneself,  Ex.  33,  6; 
"^Synn  to  bring  on  oneself  tJu  anger  of  any  one,  to  anger  him ;  fJ^SHH  to  consider 
something,  Job  37,  14.    Cf.  §  54./ 

3.  So  also  it  is  only  owing  to  a  modification  of  the  origmal  meaning  of  a  verb  X 
(except  where  the  expresuon  is  incorrect,  and  perhaps  derived  from  the  popular 
language),  when  sometimes  the  remoter  object  (otherwise  introduced  by  p)  is 
directly  subordinated  in  the  form  of  an  accusative  suffix,  e.  g.  Zech.  7,  5  OlYH 
^JM  ^^D!t  did  ye  fast  at  all  unto  nUy  even  toptef  bs  though  to  say,  have  ye  be-fast ed 
me  ?  have  ye  reached  me  with  your  fastingt  Still  more  strange  is  Job  31,18  DKp  ^?/7? 

he  (the  orphan)  grew  up  to  nu  as  to  a  father;  comp.  Is.  27,  4.  65,  5.  Jer.  31,  3, 
and  in  Aramaic  Dan.  5,  6 ;  but  ^JJVl^  33171  f^  Jos.  15, 19  is  to  be  r^arded  as 
a  double  accusative  after  a  verb  of  giving.  In  Is.  44,  21,  instead  of  the  Niph'al, 
read  ^}^bn ;  in  Ezek.  39,  3  either  VH^by  is  to  be  read  with  Olshausen  or  V^^Xf^O^ 
(and  previously  nk^)  with  Smend ;  in  Ps.  43,  5  HTW  or  DTW, 

4.  Whole  classes  of  verbs,  which,  according  to  letter  v  above,  are  regarded  as  y 
transitive,  either  on  account  of  their  original  meaning  or  (for  the  sake  of  analogy) 
by  a  modification  of  that  meaning,  are — 

(a)  Verba  indmndi  and  exuendi,  as  fiSbp  to  put  on,  D^f  to  put  offe^  garment, 
n*iy  to  put  on  ornaments,  to  adorn  oneself  with  (cf.  also  3riT  D^^fiTtS  enclosed 
in  gold,  Ex.  a8,  ao).  Also  in  poetic  expressions  such  as  Ps.  65,  14  DHS  ^?^ 
|fe(yn  the  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks,  comp.  Ps.  109,  29 ;  104,  a  (ntdP) ; 
65,i4^(^»V),&c* 

{b)  Verba  copiao  and  inopiae  (also  called  verba  ahundandi  and  deficiendi),  as  \lOtf  z 
to  be  full  of  something,  Ex.  8, 17 ;  here,  and  also  frequently  elsewhere,  construed 
with  *nK,  and  hence  evidently  with  an  accusative ;  Gen.  6, 13;  with  a  personal 
object,  Ex.  i^t^my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them;  with  an  accusative /r.tfr^^/n^ 
the  verb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  e.  g.  Is.  i,  15  your  hands  ^9X70  D^^  are  full  of 
blood,  comp.  Is.  a  a,  a;  so  also  the  Niph,  K?D3  to  fill  oneself  with  fomething,  e.g. 
Gen.  6,  II.  Ex.  i,  7  (where  the  object  is  connected  by  HK);  Is.  a,  7  sq.  6,  4. 
Prov.  3,  10 ;  jnp  to  be  fructified  with^  Num.  5,  a8 ;  jn^  to  swarm  with. 
Gen.  I,  ao.  ai.  Ex.  7,  a8;  ynb  (jab)  to  be  full  of,  Is.  i.  11.  Joel  a.  19.  Prov. 
I  a,  11;  123  to  become  strong,  io  wax  mighty  in  something,  Job  31,7;  JHB  to  over- 
flow with  something,  Prov.  3, 10  (with  the  object  preceding) ;  11^  prop,  to  descend, 
poetically  also  to  pour  down,  to  overflow  tuith  something  (comp.  in  Greek  irpopinv 
v^p,  ZAxpiua  OTd^ttv),  e.  g.  Lam.  3,  48  ^^J  "l^ri  D^  \3pfi  mine  eye  runneth  down 
with  rivers  of  water ;  i,  16.  Jer.  9,  17.  13,  17.  Ps.  119,  136;  so  also  IJ^H  to  run 
over  with,  to  flow  with,  Joel  4,  18 ;  ^"Qto  gush  out  with,  Jer.  9,  17 ;  P|D3  to  drop, 
to  overflow  with,  Jud.  5,  4.  Joel  4,  18  a;  PHB  to  break  forth,  Ex.  9,  9;  *)^^ 
to  overflow,  to  pour  forth,  but  also  (transitively)  to  overflow  with.  Is.  10,  32 ; 
ao  to  bud  with,  Prov.  10,  31 ;  so  perhaps  also  12?  '^  P^^  over,  to  overflow  with, 

*  From  the  idea  of  covering  oneself  'with  something,  we  might  also,  if  necessary, 
explain  Ex.  30,  ao  D^  ^2frn^  they  shall  wash  themselves  with  water;  but  the 
reading  is  simply  to  be  emended  to  the  ordinary  D^^. 

C  C  2  * 
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Jer.  5,  a8;  lOT  to  go  forth  with,  Amo«  5,  3.— Especially  bold,  bat  still  oa  the 
analogy  of  the  abore  examples,  is  Is.  5,  6,  where  it  is  said  of  a  vineyard  nT^j 
rPW  "l^DB^  hut  it  shall  come  up  (it  shall  be  overgrown)  with  briers  and  thorns; 
comp.  Prov.  24,  31,  and  still  more  boldly,  Is.  34,  13. 

aa  With  the  opposite  idea,  IDn  to  be  in  want  of,  to  loch,  Gen.  18,  28;  7b^  to  be 
bereaved  of  {ms  though  it  were  to  lose).  Gen.  27,  45. — In  Job.  22,  17  even  ^TDJOn 
(prop,  was  there  too  little  for  us  of ,  .  .T)9&  being  equivalent  to  a  verbum  inopiae 
(-had  we  too  little  of ...  t)  is  construed  with  an  accusative ;  ct  Neh.  9,  32. 

bb  (r)  Several  verbs  of  dwelling;  the  accusative  in  this  case  expresses  either  the 
place  or  the  thing  at  which  or  with  which  any  one  tarries ;  thos  Gen.  4,  20  after  3C^, 
cf.  §  118.^;  Jad.  5,  17.  Is.  33,  14  after  n^;  Is.  33,  16  with  }3B?;  or  even 
the  person  (the  pe(^le)  with  whom  any  one  dwells  or  is  a  guest,  as  Ps.  5,  5.  120, 5 
after -»\3. 

cc  6.  Tvoo  accusatives  (usually  one  of  the  person  and  one  of  the  thing) 
are  governed  by — 

(j)  The  causative  conjugations  (Pi  el,  Hiph%  sometimes  also 
Ptlpelf  e.g.  /|p|  Gen.  47,  12  and  elsewhere)  of  verbs  which  are 
simply  transitive  in  Qal,  and  hence  also  of  verba  induendi  and  extundi, 
&c.  (comp.  above,  letters  a  and  «,  and  also  y,  z\  e.g.  Ex.  33,  18 
TjTbsmK  KD  ^»nn  show  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  glory.  Thus  very 
frequently  n^'"^  to  cause  some  one  to  know  something;  ^e  docere 
aliquem  aliquid,  &c.;  comp.  further,  Gen.  41,  42  B^np  ink  B^p5 
and  he  caused  him  to  put  on  vestures  of  fine  linen  {he  arrayed  him  in 
vestures y  &c.);  comp.  in  the  opposite  sense,  Gen.  37,  23  (both  accusa- 
tives after  tD^n  introduced  by  n«) ;  so  with  kVd  to  fill,  to  fill  up 
with  something,  Gen.  21,  19.  26,  15.  Ex.  28,  3;  "W  to  gird  some 
one  with  something,  Ps.  18,  33 ;  "^tt?  to  crown,  Ps.  8,  6  and  elsewhere ; 
")Dn  to  cause  some  one  to  lack  something,  Ps.  8,  6 ;  ''^?JfiJ  to  feed  some 
one  with  something,  Ex.  16,  32;  *^'^^  to  make  some  one  drink 
something.  Gen.  19,  32  sqq. 
dd  (b)  Many  verbs  (even  in  Qal)  which  express  an  influence  upon 
the  object  through  some  external  means.  The  latter,  in  this  case, 
is  attached  as  a  second  object.     They  are  especially — 

ee  (o)  Verbs  which  express  covering,  clothing,  overlaying^  T3n  Ex.  29,  9,  nB3f 
Ex.  26,  29  and  elsewhere,  XW  Ezek.  13,  10  sqq.,  "ID^  Ps.  5,  13;  comp.  also 
\M  D^T  Jos.  7,  25  and  elsewhere;  hence  also  verbs  which  express  sowing 
(JPT  Jud.  9,  45.  Is.  17,  ID.  30,  23),  planting  (Is.  5,  2),  anointing  (Ps.  45.  8)  with 
anything. 

ff  (fi)  Expressions  oi  giving,  thus  fTIJ  Jos.  15,  19  where  the  accusative  of  the 
thing  precedes ;  endowing,  ^^T  Gen.  30,  20 ;  and  its  opposite  taking  away,  as 
ya^  Prov.  22,  23 ;  1p3  to  bless  some  one  with  something.  Gen.  49,  25.  Deut.  15, 14; 
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to  give  graciously,  f^H  Gen.  33,  5 ;  to  susiain  (i.  e.  to  support,  to  maintain,  tu 
furnish)  wiih  anything,  e.g.  Gen.  a;,  37.  Ps.  51,  14  (IJDD);  Jud,  19,  5  njD); 
to  do  something  to  one,  TDd  Gen.  50,  15.  17.  i  Sam.  24,  18;  comp.  also  W\> 
to  come  to  meet  any  one  with  something,  Ps.  ai,  4,  Dp^  to  repay  some  one  with 
something  (with  two  accusatives,  Ps.  35,  12.  Prov.  13,  21),  and  for  the  accusative 
of  the  person  comp.  cS,  Kxmm  trparrtiv  rivd.  In  a  wider  sense  we  may  also  include 
such  phrases  as  they  hunt  every  man  his  brother  wiih  a  net,  Mic.  7,  a ;  to  shoot 
at  one  with  arrows,  Ps.  64,  8  (though  this  is  against  the  accents),  &c. 

(7)  Expressions  of  asking  some  one  fir  something,  desiring  something  from    gg 
some  one  (7K^  Deut.  14,  26.  Ps.  137, 3) ;  answering  any  one  anything  (n^V  Mic. 

6,  5  and  elsewhere;  comp.  in  the  other  conjugations  "l^'H  3^n  prop,  verbum 
reddere  with  an  accusative  of  the  person,  i  Ki.  12,  6  and  elsewhere,  also  in  the 
sense  of  announcing;  sometimes  also  H^Sn  to  declare  something  to  some  one. 
Job  26,  4  and  elsewhere,  for  p  "l^jn) ;  njSf  to  enjoin  a  person  something,  Ex.  34, 32. 
Deut  I,  18.  32,  46.  Jer.  7,  23. 

(8)  Expressions  which  mean  to  make,  to  build,  to  form  something  out  ^something ;   hh 
in  such  cases,  besides  the  accusative  of  the  object  proper,  another  accusative  is  used 

for  the  material  of  which  the  thing  is  made,  e.  g.  Gen.  2,  7  D\"6k  Hin^  IST^l 
iTD^KfTfO  IDy  DHKiTTlH  and  Yahweh  God  formed  mem  of  the  dust  of  the  ground; 
so  with  nr  also  b'^  Ki.  7,  15;  further  Ex.  38,  3  ng^rU  Hfc^  V^3"^3  all  the 
vessels  thereof  made  he  of  brass  (for  another  explanation  of  the  accusative  DB^n?, 
linguistically  possible  but  excluded  by  the  context,  see  below,  letter  ii  with  kk) ; 
comp.  Ex.  25,  i8.  28.  26,  I.  14  sq.  29.  27,  I.  36,  8.  i  Ki.  7,  27 ;  with  a  preceding 
accusative  of  the  material,  Ex.  25,  29.  29,  a.  Deut.  27,  6  njSTI  tfichf^  ^^??^ 
rnn^  najO'TlK  of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 

(r)  Verbs  which  express  making,  preparing,  forming  into  anything,  ii 
along  with  the  object  proper,  take  a  second  accusative  of  the  product, 
e.g.  Gen.  27,  9  D^syop  Wfc<  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^s)  into 
savoury  meat ;  comp.  Gen.  6,  14.  16.  Ex.  26,  i  3.  30,  25.  32,  4. 
Is.  44, 15.  Hos.  8,4.  I  Ki.  18,  32  nan?  D'??¥fir^?  ^W-  ^»^  ^  ^^'^^ 
the  stones  (into)  an  altar;  so  also  HBK,  with  two  accusatives,  to  bake 
something  into  something,  Ex.  12,  39.  Lev.  25,  4;  D^fe^  (prop,  to  set 
up  for  something,  comp.  Gen.  27,  37.  28,  18.  Ps.  39,  9,  and 
D^>!I  Gen.  31,  45)  to  change  into  something,  Jos.  8,  28.  Is.  50,  2. 
51,  10.  Mic.  I,  7.  4,  13^;  with  two  accusatives  of  the  person  (Jo 
appoint^  promote  any  one  to  the  position  of  a  .  . .),  Is.  3,  7 ;  f^J  is  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  two  accusatives,  Gen.  17,  5,  and  H^K^ 
I  Ki.  II,  34;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  description  of  the  position,  and 
also  frequently  of  the  product,  is  introduced  by  ^  to,  §  119./;  also 

[^  This  occurs  also  in  Syriac,  see  Knos,  Chrest,,  p.  87,  15;  and  still  more 
extensively  in  such  languages  as  the  Dyak.  The  Semitic  languages  dislike 
adjectival  formations  to  indicate  the  material. — G.W.C.] 
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n^B'  to  make  a  thing  so  and  so  (Is.  5,  6.  26,  i ;  with  a  personal  object, 
Ps.  21,7*.  91,  9) ;  T?^nn  to  make  dark,  Am.  5,  8.  Of  the  same  class 
also  are  instances  like  Job  28,  2  nt^  p»J  }3K  a  stone  they  smelt 
into  brass;  i  Ki.  11,  30  D^y^p  "»fe^  D^Jf'  ^Tl^-  ^^  ^^  ^^  (^^ 
garment)  into  twelve  pieces;  cf.  Is.  37,  26,  accusative  of  the  product 
before  the  object  proper,  after  rtKB^p  to  lay  waste.  On  a  second 
object  with  verba  sentiendi  (as  Jnj  to  know  something  to  be  something, 
Eccles.  7,  25 ;  ntn  to  see,  find  to  be.  Gen.  7,  i ;  "^^  to  esteem  one  to  be 
something,  Is.  53, 4,  elsewhere  always  construed  with  f  or  3),  cf.  letter  h* 

kk  Rem.  At  first  sight  some  of  the  examples  given  above  appear  to  be  identical 
in  character  with  those  treated  imder  letter  hh;  thus  it  is  possible,  e.  g.  in 
I  Ki.  18,  3a,  by  a  translation  which  equally  suits  the  senses  he  built  from  the  stones 
an  altar,  to  explain  n3)D  as  the  nearer  object  and  O^^HM'VriM  as  an  accusative 
of  the  material,  and  the  constroction  would  then  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  Deut  a  7, 6. 
In  reality,  however,  the  fundamental  idea  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Not  that 
in  the  living  language  an  accusative  of  the  material  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the 
other  an  accusative  of  the  product  were  consciously  distinguished.  As  Driver 
{Tenses,  $  195)  rightly  observes,  the  remoter  accusative  in  both  cases  is,  strictly 
speaking,  in  apposition  to  the  nearer.  This  is  especially  evident  in  such  examples 
as  Ex.  20, 35  thou  shalt  not  build  them  (the  stones  of  the  altar)  Jl^  as  heum  stones, 
comp.  also  Gen.  i,  27.  The  main  point  is,  which  of  the  two  accusatives,  as  being 
primarily  affected  (or  aimed  at)  by  the  action,  is  to  be  made  the  more  prominent ; 
and  on  this  point  neither  the  position  of  the  words  (the  nearer  object,  mostly 
determinate,  as  a  rule  follows  immediately  afier  the  verb),  nor  even  the  context 
admits  of  much  doubt  Thus  in  i  Ki.  18,  3a  the  treatment  of  tiie  stones  is  the 
primary  object  in  view,  the  erection  of  the  altar  for  which  they  were  intended 
is  the  secondary;  in  Deut.  27,  6  the  case  is  reversed. 

//  {d)  Finally,  the  second  accusative  sometimes  more  closely  determines 
the  nearer  object  by  indicating  the  part  or  member  specially  affected 
by  the  action  *,  e.  g.  Ps.  3,  8  for  thou  hast  smitten  all  mine  enemies 
^??  (as  to)  the  cheek  bone,  equivalent  to  upon  the  cheek  bone;  comp. 
Gen.  37,  21  let  us  not  smite  him  ^\  in  the  life,  i.e.  let  us  not  kill 
him;  Deut.  22,  26.  2  Sam.  3,  27;  also  with  ^  Gen.  3,  15;  with 
nyj  Jer.  2,  16 ;  in  poetry  the  object  specially  concerned  is,  by  a  bold 
construction,  even  placed  first,  Deut  33,  1 1  (with  f  TO). 

^  Comp.  the  very  pregnant  expression  of  the  same  character  in  Ps.  21,  13 
03fi^  ton^fiS^  ^3  for  thou  shalt  mahe  them  (as)  a  nech,  L  e.  thou  shalt  cause  them 
to  turn  their  necks  (backs)  to  me;  similarly  Ps.  18, 41  (a  Sam,  22, 41.  Ex.  23,  27) ; 
^'^  ^?  ("I^J  ?^^  thou  hast  pven  mine  enemies  unto  me  as  a  bach;  comp. 
Jer.  18,  17. 

'  Analogous  to  this  is  the  <rx$/Mi  moB'^  SXok  itai  Kard  fUpot  in  Greek  epic  poetry, 
e.  g.  stHoy  «rc  iwos  <p^  tpK09  MifTuif, 
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§  118.  The  Looser  Subordination  of  the  Accusative  to  the  Verb. 

1.  The  various  forms  of  the  looser  subordination  of  a  noun  to  the  a 
verb  are  distinguished  from  the  different  kinds  of  the  accusative 
of  the  object  (§  117)  by  their  specifying  not  the  persons  or  things 
directly  affected  by  the  action,  but  some  more  immediate  circumstance 
under  which  an  action  or  an  event  takes  place.  Of  such  circumstances 
the  most  common  are  those  oi  place^  Hme^  measure^  cause ^  and  finally 
the  manner  of  performing  the  action.  The^e  nearer  definitions  are, 
as  a  rule,  placed  after  the  verb ;  they  may,  however,  also  precede  it 

Rem.  That  the  cases  thus  loosely  subordinated  to  the  verb  are  to  be  regarded   b 
as  accusatives,  is  seen  first  from  the  £&ct  that  in  certain  instances  the  nota 
accusativi  (HK)  may  be  {irefized ;  secondly  firom  the  fadt  that  in  one  form  of  the 

casus  loci  a  termination  (n )  is  employed,  in  which  (according  to  §  90.  r) 

the  old  accnsatival  ending  is  preserved ;  and  finally  from  the  consistency  with 
which  classical  Arabic  puts  these  nearer  definitions  in  the  accusative  (which  may 
be  recognized  by  its  form)  even  under  circumstances  in  which  one  would  be 
rather  inclined  to  expect  a  nominative  in  apposition. 

The  relation  subsisting  between  the  circumstantial  accusative  and  the  accusative  C 
of  the  object  is  especially  apparent  when  the  former  (as  e.  g.  in  a  statement  of  the 
goal  after  a  verb  of  motion)  is  immediately  connected  with  its  verb.  But  even 
the  more  loosely  connected  circumstantial  definitions  are  certainly  to  be  regarded  4s 
originally  objects  of  a  governing  word  habitually  omitted,  only  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  closer  government  was  at  length  lost,  and  the  accusative  more  and 
more  acquired  an  independent  value  as  a  casus  adverbiaits, 

2.  The   accusative    serves   to   define  more   precisely   the  place  d 
{accus.  loci),  either  (a)  in  answer  to  the  question  whither?  after  verbs 

of  motion*,  or  (^)  in  answer  to  the  question  where?  after  verbs  of 
beingy  dwellings  resting^  Sec.  (but  also  after  transitive  verbs,  see  the 
examples),  or  finally  {c)  to  define  more  precisely  the  extent  in 
space,  in  answer  to  the  question  hew  far?  how  high?  hew  much?  Sec. 

Instead  of  the  simple  accusative,  the  locative  (see  above,  §  90.  0  '  is  frequently   e 
found  in  the  cases  mentioned  under  letter/*  (sometimes  also  in  those  under  letter^) 
or  the  preposition  *PK',  especially  before  persons  as  the  aim  of  the  movement, 
or  2t,  usually  to  express  being  aS  a  place. 

Eumples  of  (a) :  THJfn  KJfJ  Ut  us  go  out  into  the  field,  i  Sam,  ao,  11 ;  comp.    / 
Gen.  ay,  5.  31,  4.  Job  29,  7;  BhChR  ^^^^^  ^^  &>  lo  Tarskisk,  a  Chron.  ao,  36; 

I  So  conunQnly  in  Sanskrit;   in  Greek  only  poetically,  e.  g.  II.  L  317  nwiaofi 
It  oitfo^  ht€¥ :  in  Latin,  e.  g.  rus  ire,  Romam  proficisci, 
*  Hence  e.  g.  in  i  Sam.  9,  a6  the  Masora  requires  HJin  instead  of  the  KUh.  ^%\ . 
«  So  in  Jud.  19,  i8  for  "^  H^'XIK  the  better  rcading^is  ^a*^. 
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comp.  Gen.  lo,  ii.  13,  9.  24,  27.  26,  33.  31,  21.  Ex.  4,  9.  17,  10.  Jud.  i,  26. 
a  Ki.  II,  19.  Nah.  1,  8(?).  Ps.  134,  2  ;  with  [TlJ  Jos.  6,  24;  with  the  offtw.  loci 
emphatically  preceding  (cf.  Driver  on  i  Sam.  5,  8),  i  Ki.  2,  36.  Is.  33,  12.  Jer. 
2, 10.  20,  6.  32,  5 ;  with  Kl3  (in  the  sense  of  aggredi  equivalent  to  "^  Ki3, 
comp.  $  117.  a,  note  2)  ihe  personal  Bxm  also  is  poetically  added  in  the  accosative, 
Eick.  32,  II.  38,  II.  Prov.  10,  24.  28,  22.  Job  15,  21.  20,  aa;  but  in  the  last 
passage  it  is  better  taken  as  an  accusative  of  the-  object  (comp.  the  German  eifun 
ankommen,  uberkommen)*  See  also  Num.  10,  36  (where  3^B^  can  hardly  be 
transitive);  Jud.  11,  29,  i  Sam.  13,  20.— Finally,  comp.  also  the  use  of  TC^  for 
TOB^  •  •  •  "^B^  whither.  Num.  13,  27. — ^The  accus.  loci  occurs  after  a  passive, 

T  T  V  -: 

e.g.  Gen.  la,  15. 

g  Examples  of  {b)  :  Gen.  38,  11  remain  a  widow  ?|^3ftjt  Tl''?  in  thyfcUhei^s  house  ; 
comp.  Gen.  34,  23.  i  Sam.  17,  15.  2  Sam.  2,  32.  Is.  3,  6.  Hos.  12,  5.  Mic.  6,  10. 
2  Chron.  33,  ao;  7\y^TK  riTIB  in  th^  tent  door^  Gen.  18,  i.  10.  19,  11  and  fre- 
quently. As  observed  by  Driver  on  i  SauL  a,  39,  accusatives  of  thb  kind  are 
almost  without  exception  (but  cf.  Is.  16,  3.  a  Chron.  33,  ao)  connected  with 
a  noun  in  the  genitive.  In  all  the  above  examples,  however,  the  accusative  may 
have  been  preferred  to  the  natural  construction  with  3  for  euphonic  reasons,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  combination  of  such  sounds  as  ^321  and  ^D2l ;  comp.,  moreover. 
Gen.  3,  14.  4,  16.  Ex.  18,  5.  Lev.  6,  8  (H^t^^  instead  of  the  usual  nrDtOn 
Ex.  39,  13  &C.) ;  Deut  i,  3.  19^  a  Sam.  17,  36.  i  Ki.  7,  8.  Prov.  8,  3.  9,  14. 
On  Is.  I,  30  see  §  116. 1;  on  3B^,  with  the  accus.  locit  see  §  117.  ^^.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Deut  6,  3,  according  to  the  LXX,  a  verb  of  giving  has  dropped 
out  before  }n«. 

^  Examples  of  (r):  Gen.  7,  io  fifteen  cubits  upwcLrd  did  thi  waters  prevail ;  Gen. 
31,  33.  41,  40  ^jt^tp  7*^2lK  KD|in  pi  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than 
thou;  Deut.  i,  19  i^  went  (through)  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness;  comp. 
Job  39,  3.  Of  the  same  kind  also  are  such  cases  as  Ex.  16,  16  {according  to  the 
number  of  your  persons  ^  for  which  elsewhere  IBDOP  is  used) ;  i  Sam.  6,  4  (with 
the  accus.  preceding);  6, 18.  3  Sam.  3i,  30.  Job  i,  5. — A  statement  of  weight 
is  put  in  the  accusative  in  a  Sam.  14,  a6. 

i  3.  The  accusative  is  employed  to  determine  more  precisely  the  time 
{accus.  iemporis\  {a)  in  answer  to  the  question  when?  e.g.  D^*n  the 
day,  \,  e.  on  the  day  (in  question),  at  that  tinUy  but  also  m  this  day, 
i.  e.  t(hday,  or  finally  hy  day,  equivalent  to  DOi\  like  ^^J^  at  evenings 
n^  nocttiy  '^^  in  the  morning,  early,  Ps.  5,  4  and  elsewhere,  OTlJIr?  ^^ 
noonday,  Ps.  91,  6;  comp.  also  "JHH  D^^  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
Gen.  27,  45;  also  «J?^  in  sleep,  Ps.  127,  2;  D^Vb  n^yf  n^nn  (Q^r^ 
^ra)  at  the  beginning  0/ barley  harvest,  2  Sam.  ai,  9 ;  in  stating  a  date, 
Gen.  II,  10.  14,  4  i»  the  thirteenth  year. 

k      (b)  In  answer  to  the  question  how  long?  e.g.  Gen.  3,  14  and 

^  In  Ps.  a,  13  l)"}^  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  accus.  loci  {on  the  wt^),  but  as  an 
accus,  0/ respect  {with  regard  to  the  way) ;  see  below,  letter  m» 
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elsewhere,  TJO  "^Tr  ^^^  ^^  ^^y^  9f  ^ky  ^if^^  7>  4  f^^fy  ^^^  ^^^ 
forty  nights;  7,  24.  14,  4.  15,  13.  21,  34.  29,  18.  Ex.  20,  9  (Jbr 
six  days))  23,  15.  31,  17;  D^?iy  for  ever^  i  Ki.  8,  13;  also  with 
the  accusative  made  determinate,  Ex.  13,  7  D^jn  ^y^?^  ^^  throughout 
the  seven  days  in  question,  mentioned  immediately  before;  comp. 
Jud.  14,  17.  Deut  9,  25. 

4«  The  accusative  is  sometimes  used  of  abstract  ideas  to  state  the    / 
reason  {accus,  causae),  e.  g.  Is.  7,  25  thou  shalt  not  come  thither  rign^ 
1"TpB^  for  fear  of  briers. 

6.  Finally  the  accusative  is  used  very  variously  (as  an  accus.  m 
adverhialis  in  the  narrower  sense),  in  order  to  describe  more  precisely 
the  manner  in  which  an  action  or  condition  takes  place.  In  English 
such  accusatives  are  mostly  rendered  by  /«,  with,  as,  in  the  form  or 
manner  of .  •  .,  according  to,  in  relation  to,  with  regard  to.  For 
more  convenient  classification  we  may  distinguish  them  as — 

{a)  Adjectives  expressing  condition,  placed  after  the  verb  to  describe  more  u 
accurately  some  bodily  or  other  external  state,  e.  g.  Is.  20,  2  walking  P|n^^  DViy 
naked  and  barefoot ;  comp.  verse  3.  8,  21.  Gen.  15,  2.  33,  18  (DpK^.  Jud.  8,  4. 
Mic.  I,  8.  Ps.  15,  2  (unless  DlOri  be  a  substantive  and  directly  dependent  on 
?|p1n  =»  he  that  walketh  in  uprightness) ;  107,  5.  Job  30, 28 ;  after  an  accusative, 
e.g.  Deut.  15, 18  ;  to  specify  some  mental  state,  e.g.  Gen.  37,  35  PJK). — Before 
the  verb  (and  then  with  a  certain  emphasis).  Am.  2,  16.  Job  i,  21.  Eccles.  5, 14; 
Lev.  20,  20.  Job  19,  25.  27, 19.  31,  26  (unless  "^gj  be  a  substantive);  Ruth  i,  21 
(nK?D  paraUel  with  the  adverb  D^**!)*    ^  ^^^*  2>  7  the  text  is  clearly  corrupt. 

Those  examples  are  especially  instructive  in  which  the  adjective  expressing  0 
condition,  although  referring  to  several,  is  nevertheless  used  in  the  singular,  e.  g. 
Job  24,  10  )3pn  DViy  naked,  i.e.  in  the  condition  of  one  naked,  they  go  about; 
comp.  verse  7 ;  in  12,  17  and  Is.  20,  4  the  singular  occurs  after  a  plural  object. 
This  construction  clearly  proves  that  the  term  expressing  the  condition  is  not 
conceived  as  being  in  apposition,  but  as  an  indeclinable  adverb. 

{b)  Participles,  again  either  after  the  verb.  Gen.  49,  11.  Num.  16,  27.  iSam.  p 
2,  18.  Jer.  2,  27.  43,  2.  Ps.  7,  3.  Job  24,  5.  Cant.  2,  8,  or  before  it,  Ex.  3,  18.  Is. 
57,  19.  Ezekt  36,  35.  Ps.  56,  2.  92,  14.  Prov.  20,  14;  comp.  also  the  substantival 
use  of  the  participles  Niph'al  Tl^tOlJ  in  a  fearful  manner  (Ps.  139,  14)  and 
nte^D^  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Job  37,  5.  Dan.  8,  24. — Also  participles  in 
connexion  with  genitives,  as  1|?nrnp  Gen.  3,  8  (comp.  also  H^  i  Ki  14,  6),  are 
to  be  regarded  as  expressing  a  condition  and  not  as  being  in  apposition,  smce 
in  the  latter  case  they  would  have  to  take  the  article. — In  2  Sam.  13,  20.  i  Ki.  7, 7 
and  Hab.  a,  10  the  explicative  Wdw  (equivalent  to  the  German  und  vmar)  is 
also  prefixed  to  the  participle.    In  Ps.  69,  4  for  7n^  '^^^  ^D??* 

{c)  Substantives  ^  in  the  most  varied  relations :  thus,  as  describing  an  external   q 

^  Comp.  above,  §  100.  c,  on  certain  substantives  which  have  completely  become 
adverbs;  and  §  113.  ^  and  k  on  the  adverbial  use  of  the  infinitive  absolute. 
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condition,  e.  g.  Mic  a,  3  nof")  \y>T\  )sT\  neither  shall  ye  walk  haughtily  (as 
opposed  to  nlrnp'  is.  60, 14) ;  Lev.  6, 9  (accos.  before  the  verb  <=  as  unleavened  cakes)  ^ 
Dent  2,  9.  4,  II.  Jnd.  5,  ai.  Is.  57,  a.  ProT.  7,  la  Job  $!»  a6.  Lam.  i,  9;  as 
stating  the  position  of  a  disease,  i  Ki.  15,  a3  ^  was  diseased  V^^THK  in  his 
feet  (a  Chron.  16,  la  1v!)13),  analogous  to  the  cases  discussed  in  §  117.  //  and 
§  lai.  ^(</);   as  describing  a  spiritnal,  mental,  or  moral  condition,  e.g.  Num. 

33,  14.  Jos.  9,  a  OHK  HB  n/f/A  one  accord,  1  Ki.  aa,  13 ;  comp.  Ex.  34,  3.  Zepb. 
3,  9),  I  Sam.  15,  3a.  a  Sam.  33,  3.  Jer.  31,  7.  Hos.  la,  15.  14,  5.  Ps.  56,  3. 
58,  a.  75,  3.  Prov.  31,  9.  Job  16,  9.  Lam.  i,  9;  Lev.  19,  16,  &c.,  in  the  expres- 
sion yy\  Tjpn  to  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale-bearer}  also  nD3  unawares.  Gen. 

34,  35.  Eiek.  30,  9;  D^B'^p  uprightly,  Ps.  58,  a.  75,  3  (in  both  places  before 
the  verb);  as  stating  the  age,  e.g.  i  Sam.  a,  33  (if  the  text  be  right)  O^JM  VW^ 
/i#^  shall  die  as  f«M,  L  e.  when  they  be  men ;  comp.  i  Sam.  a,  18  (1^).  Is.  65,  ao, 
and  Gen.  15,  16;  as  specifying  the  number  more  accurately,  e.g.  Jer.  13,  19 
W^w^  wholly;  comp.  Deut  4}  37.  a  KL  5,  a.  Jer.  31,  8;  as  stating  the  con- 
sequence of  the  action.  Lev.  15, 18,  &c. 

r  The  description  of  the  external  or  internal  condition  may  follow,  in  poetry, 
in  the  form  of  a  comparison  with  some  well-known  class,  e.g.  Is.  ai,  8  itHH  tOpJI 
and  he  cried  as  a  lion;  comp.  Ps.  aa,  14.  Is.  aa,  18  (1)^3  like  a  ball) ;  Is.  34,  32. 
Zech.  3,  8.  Ps.  II,  1  (unless  '\\&f  be  vocative);  58,  9 3  (unless  the  force  of  the 
preceding  3  is  carried  on,  as  in  Ps.  90,  4) ;  Pa.  144, 13.  Job  34,  5  (DWB,  before 
the  verb) ;  41,  7  shut  up  together  as  with  a  close  sealK 

s  6.  To  the  expressions  describing  condition  belong  finally  those 
nouns  which  are  introduced  by  the  comparative  particle  3  *,  since  the 
3  is  to  be  regarded  as  originally  a  substantive '  in  the  sense  of  amaunty 
kind  {instar),  standing  in  the  accusative  (so  that  3  is  equivalent  to 
as  a  kind  of,  after  the  manner  of,  according  to),  while  the  following 
noun  represents  a  genitive  governed  by  the  3.  From  this,  which 
is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  ^,  may  be  explained  its  power  of 
representing   a  great  many  pregnant   relations,  which  in  English 

^  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  £ftct,  permissible  to  speak  of  the  above  examples  aa 
comparatio  decurtata,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  comparative  particle  j), 
which  is  otherwise  regularly  prefixed  (see  letter  s),  has  actually  dropped  out. 

«Ontheuseof3asaprefix,cf:§ioa.r. 

^  Schwabe  (3  naeh  seinem  Wesen  und  Gebraueh  im  alttestam,  Kanon  gt- 
wiirdigt,  Halle,  1883)  has  recently  again  contested  this  explanation  (which  is 
defended  especially  by  Fleischer).  He,  with  Gesenius  and  Ewald,  places  3  as 
a  preposition  on  the  same  footing  as  3  and  p,  and  believes  it  to  be  probably 
connected  with  the  stem  }t3  as  well  as  with  ^3  and  }3.  The  above  view  of  3  as 
a  substantive  of  course  does  not  imply  that  the  language  as  we  have  it  is  still 
in  every  case  conscious  of  the  substantival  meaning. — On  3  in  numerical  state- 
ments, in  the  sense  of  about,  nearly,  see  the  Lexicon. 
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can   only  be   rendered  by  the  help  of  prepositions*.    Thus  the 
comparison  may  refer  to— 

(fl)  1h.tplactf  eg.  Is.  5, 17  D^?'T3  t^ft^  the  mamur  of.  It,  asm  their  pasture;    t 
33, 15  as  (it  is  said)  in  the  song tf  the  harlot;  aS,  ai.  39,  7  tiOT^  as  in  a  dream. 

(d)  The  time,  especially  in  the  oonnezion  D^^  after  the  manner  of  the  day,  U 
eqmvalent  to  as  in  the  day^  Is.  9,  3.  Hos.  a,  5 ;  ^^2)  as  in  the  days  . . . ,  Is.  51, 9. 
Hos.  a,  17.  9,  9.  I  a,  10.  Am.  9,  11 ;  comp.,  moreover,  Lev.  a  2, 13.  Is.  17,  6. 
Job  5,  14.  29,  a,  and  the  expressions  D^^  D^^  as  day  by  dety  «  as  in  former 
days,  I  Sam.  18,  10;  D^fiB  0yfi3  as  at  other  times,  i  Sam.  3,  10,  &c.;  T\fff3 
njB^3  as  in  former  years,  a  Ki.  17,  4;  c£  §  123.  c.  Of  a  different  character 
is  the  use  of  3  as  a  simple  particle  of  time,  e.g.  Gen.  18,  10  n*n  71^  at  this 
time  (not  a&out  the  time),  when  it  lives  again,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  a  year; 
VID  n^  to-morrow  at  this  time ;  comp.  Is.  33,  5,  and  the  frequent  connexion 
of  3  with  the  infinitive  construct  to  express  a  definite  time,  Gen.  la,  14.  37,  34. 
Ex.  9,  29,  &c. 

{c)  The  person,  e.  g.  Gen.  34, 31  should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with  a  harlot  ?   V 

{d)  The  thing,  e.g.  Is.  10,  14.  Ps.  33,  7.  Job  38,  5  C^03  as  afire,  i.t,  as   ^ 
it  were  by  fire  (comp.  Is.  1,  35  "\Sl3  as  with  lye)\  Job  39,  33  "t0^3  as  for  the 
rain  (they  waited  for  me) ;  Job  38, 14  (lu  in  a  garnunt) ;  38,  30  }^K3  as  to  stone 
(the  waters  are  contracted  in  freezing).  . 

Rem.  According  to  the  earlier  grammarians,  3  is  sometimes  used  pleonastically,  X 
i.  e.  not  to  mdicate  a  similarity  (as  in  Lev.  14,  35  oj  t/  were,  Le.  something  lihe)^ 
but  simply  to  introduce  the  predicate  {Kaph  veritatis),  e.  g.  Neh.  7,  3  for  he  was 
HDK  C^tO  a  faithful  man;  cf.  i  Sam.  ao,  3  ybD3,  Lam.  i,  30  ni133.  Such 
a  pleonasm  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  At  the  most  a  Kaph  veritatis  can 
only  be  admitted  in  the  sense  that  the  comparison  is  sometimes  introduced  by  3 
with  a  certain  emphasis  (equivalent  to  in  every  respect  like);  thus  fttDK  tS^tp 
in  Neh.  7,  3  means  simply  of  the  nature  of  a  faithful  man,  i.  e.  as  only  a  faithful 
man  can  be;  comp.  Num.  11,  i.  Is.  i,  7.  13,  6.  Hos.  4, 4.  5, 10.  Ot>.  11,  Job 
34, 14.  27,  7.  Lam.  I,  30.  3,  4;  also  tDJDp  in  such  passages  as  Ps.  105,  I3  yea, 
very  few;  but  e.  g.  in  Is.  I,  9  only  just,  a  very  small , .  . 

§  HO.    The  Subordination  0/  Nouns  to  the  Verb  by  means  of 

Prepositions. 
1.  In  general.    As  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  looser  subordina-  a 
tion  of  nouns  to  the  verbal  idea  (§  118),  so  also  their  subordination 
by  means  of  prepositions  is  used  to  represent  the  more  immediate 

'  It  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  here  also  (see  above,  note  on  letter  r)  to 
assume  a  loss  of  the  preposition.  Such  examples  as  Is.  i,  36  (njfe^33  and 
n^nn23),  Lev.  36,  37  (^JWDS)  are  to  be  explained  from  the  &ct  that  here  the 
preposition  and  substantive  had  already  become  simply  one  word  before  the  3 
was  prefixed.  We  find  also  7IP  Is.  59,  18.  63,  7.  Ps.  119,  14,  and  3  Chron. 
3a,  19;  cf.  Driver  on  i  Sam.  14,  14  (W^),  where  the  text  is  wholly  corrupt 
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circumstances  (of  place,  time,  cause,  purpose,  measure,  association, 

or  separation)  under  which  an  action  or  event  is  accomplished.     In 

the  case  of  most  prepositions  some  idea  of  a  relation  of  space  underlies 

the  construction,  which  then,  in  a  wider  sense,  is  extended  to  the 

ideas  of  time,  motive,  or  other  relations  conceived  by  the  mind. 

On  the  origin  of  the  prepositions  and  the  original  case-relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  nonns  governed  by  them,  comp.  §  loi,  where  a  list  of  the  prepositions 
is  given  with  their  original  meanings.  Comp.  also  §  loa  on  the  prefixes,  and 
\  103  on  the  union  of  prepositions  with  saflixes* 

2.  A  not  unimportant  part  is  played  in  Hebrew  by  the  compounding 
of  prepositions  to  represent  more  accurately  the  relations  of  place, 
which  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  action.  In  the  former  case 
*fP,  and  in  the  latter  (which  is  not  so  frequent)  "7H  occurs  before 
other  prepositions  of  place;  comp.  e.g.  Amos  7,  15  the  Lord  took  me 
\)kff\  ^-inNO/r^OT  behind  ihe  flock;:  2  Ki.  9,  18  turn  thee  '^^^'^^  to  behind 
me,  i.e.  turn  thee  behind  me;  "^99,  "^^  from  with  .  . . ,  as  in  French 
de  chez^  d'auprh,  quelqu'un '.     For  further  examples,  see  letter  c. 

Rem.  I.  We  must  not  regard  as  combined  prepositions  in  the  above  sense  either 
those  substantives  which  have  become  prepositions  only  by  their  union  with 
prefixes,  as  ^JDp  before^  ^JBD,  jyOP  en  account  ^  (but  e.g.  ^^JfO  from  before , 
Gen.  4,  16,  &c.,  is  such  a  compound) ;  nor  adverbs,  which  are  also  formed  by 
combining  words  which  were  originally  substantives  (also  used  as  prepositions) 
with  prepositions,  as  J^np  without,  T\T\P!0  in  the  sense  of  below^,  bPD  above 

^  In  other  cases  French,  as  weU  as  English  and  German,  can  only  emphasize 
one  of  the  two  combined  ideas ;  thus,  such  expressions  as  it  prend  le  chapeau 
sur  la  table,  German  and  English  er  nimmt  den  Hut  vom  Tisch,  he  takes  his  hoi 
from  the  table,  aU  regard  the  action  from  one  point  of  view  only ;  the  Hebrew 
here  brings  out  both  aspects  of  it  by  means  of   jf^from  upon,  comp.  e.g.  Is.  6, 6. 

'  Hence  not  to  be  confounded  with  nPTip  from  under,  in  such  examples  as 
Prov.  a  a,  27,  which  is  a  real  compound  preposition.  In  the  above-mentioned 
adverbs  also  the  "|p  was  originally  by  no  means  pleonastic;  finrip  denotes 
properly  the  locality,  r^arded  primarily  as  a  place  from  beneath  which  something 
proceeds,  and  so  on.  This  original  sense  of  the  "fD,  however,  has  become  so 
much  obscured  by  its  regular  combination  with  words  of  place  to  form 
independent  adverbs,  that  it  is  even  prefixed  (evidently  only  on  the  analogy  of 
such  coDunon  abverbs  as  "/$D,  l^D^P)  "^  f»SK&  where  it  is  really  inadmissible, 
owing  to  the  meaning  of  the  adverb,  e.  g.  in  ^^y/^iPy  *1?^  without,  comp.  also 
such  examples  as  v?9)  ''^Py  "^^^P^  ^^  {there),  A:c.  Since  a  *fD  is  not 
usually  repeated  after  H^ptp,  it  appears  as  if  "l^pp  by  a  transposition  of  the  ")0 
stood  for  the  usual  *)0  H^P.  In  reality,  however,  the  preposition  which  forms 
the  adverb  into  a  preposition  is  omitted  here,  as  in  TpQ,  Hnnp,  without  a 
following  p  (see  above).    Properly  *1?pp  has  a  purely  adverbial  meaning  »  tah^n 
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(so  also  in  Gen.  ay,  39.  49,  25,  not  from  above).  These  adverbs  of 
place,  however,  may  become  prepositions  by  the  addition  of  P,  e.g.  b  Y^TXO 
outside  as  regards  . . . ,  i.  e.  outside  of  soniething;  p  nnWD  below  as  regards  . . . , 
i.e.  under  something  (cf.  7  nriTID'^TS  until  they  came  under . .  .,  i  Sam.  7,  11), 
p  750  over  something,  &c.;  I^^)  prop,  in  separation  "fO  137  in  separation  from, 
i.  e.  apart  from,  besides.  Only  rarely  in  such  a  case  is  the  p  omitted  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  e.  g.  Job  a6,  5  CW  finntD  A^i^flM  the  waters;  Neh.  3,  a8  ("^SD). 

a.  Real  combinations  of  prepositions  (each  retaining  its  fall  force)  occur —  d 

(a)  With  -ftp,  in  "IPWD,  ^^O  (see  zboyt)  from  ^MiW  something;  n«D 
and  D)^  y^-iww  w/M  (see  above) ;  }^  or  Tlli^aD  >"Wf  between  something  (with 
motion  in  either  direction,  see  e.g.  Gen.  49,  10)  ;  ^VlhlOfrom  before  (see  above); 
sometimes  also  T^tStD  Lev.  5,  8  and  elsewhere;  "755  A^^  upon,  i.e.  up  from; 
nnnp  away  from  under  (see  foot-note  a,  on  p.  396). 

(3)  With  -^K,  in  nnNi-^«  to  behind,  n^^3-i>«  to  between;  h  n^?tr^«  forth    e 
between,  a  Ki.  11,  15 ;  ^  J^re-7K  forth  without,  i.  e.  o%U  in  front  of.  Num.  5,  3 ; 
nnri-7K  down  under^, — In  Job  5,  5  the  two  prepositions  of  motion  arc  combined 
in  a  peculiarly  pregnant  construction,  D^S^t?  v^  (he  goes  thither  and  takes  it) 
out  of  the  thorns,  i  e.  he  taketh  it  even  out  of  the  thorns, 

3.  A  general  view  of  the  union  of  certain  verbs,  or  whole  classes  f 
of  verbs,  with  particular  prepositions,  especially  in  explanation  of 
certain  idioms  and  pregnant  expressions  *. 

(a)  "b^  (\pK)'  toivards,  properly  an  expression  of  motion  or  at  least  direction  g 
towards  something  (either  in  the  sense  oiup  to^^,  or  into  «  ?|^W7H),  is  used 
after  verbs  not  only  in  answer  to  the  question  whither?  but  by  a  specially  pregnant 
construction,  in  answer  to  the  question  where?  e.g.  Jer.  41,  la  they  found  him 
D^l  D^"7K  by  the  great  waters;  comp.  Dcut.  16,  6.  i  Ki.  13,  ao,  and  a  still 
more  remarkable  instance  in  8, 30  D%)^  vK  ^^13^  D^pD'vK .  This  combination 
of  two  different  ideas,  of  motion  to  a  place  and  being  or  acting  in  the  place 
(very  plainly  seen  in  Dcut  16,  6  but  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose , . .  shalt  thou  bring  thine  offering  and  there  shalt  thou  sacrifice,  &c.),  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  use  of  tU,  Is  for  Iv,  the  Latin  in  potestatem,  in  amicitiam 
ditionemque  esse^  manere  (Cic  Verr.  5,  38;  Div.  a,  14,  and  elsewhere);  c£  also 
the  common  German  expressions  zu  Hause,  tu  Leipzig  sein,  %u  Bette  liegen,  &c. 

by  itself,  like  /JOD,  JipPOpD  (Syriac  men  le'el)  above  (adv.),  as  distinguished 
from  p  75130  or  p"7S5  (Syriac  l^el  men)  over,  upon  something, — Also  "JDp 
from  .  • .  onward  is  not  for  p  {D,  but  the  p  serves  merely  (just  like  the  Latin 
usque  in  usque  a,  usque  ad,  usque  ex)  to  indicate  expressly  the  starting-point  in 
question,  as  an  exact  terminus  a  ouo  (of  place  or  time). 

*  Also  in  I  Sam.  ai,  5  nnri"7K  by  a  pregnant  construction  is  virtually  de- 
pendent on  the  idea  oi  coming  into,  contained  in  the  preceding  "pK. 

'  A  summary  of  edl  the  relations  and  senses  in  which  a  preposition  may  be 
used,  belongs  not  to  the  Grammar  but  to  the  Lexicon. 

*  Cf.  Mitchell,  *The  preposition  el,^  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  1888,  p.  143  sqq. 
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h  {b)  3  ^  Underlying  the  Tery  Ttiioos  uses  of  this  preposition  b  either  the  idea 
of  being  or  moring  within  some  definite  region,  or  some  sphere  of  spsoe  or  time, 
or  else  the  idea  <AfasUmt^  an  something,  cUu  comuxicn  with  somethmg  (also 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  following  some  kind  <A  pattern,  e.g.  the  adTice  or 
command  of  some  one,  or  in  a  comparison),  or  finally  the  idea  of  refyingot  depend'- 
ing  upon  . . .,  or  even  of  merdj  strikmg  or  touching  something. 

i       Thos  the  nse  of  3  is  expUdned — 

(i)  In  the  sense  of  among  Qn  the  domain  of)>  eg.  Mic  7*3}^  '^l?^  "^ 
there  is  none  upright  among  men ;  in  the  sense  of  consisting  ef^  in  specifying 
the  constitaents  of  a  collectife  idea,  e.g.  Gen.  7,  ai  and  all  flesh  died  , , .  in 
(  a  consisting  of)  fowif  &c  Also  after  ideas  of  appearing^  manifestittg  onese^, 
representing,  being,  in  the  sense  ci  as,  in  the  ct^acity  of  (prop,  in  the  sphere, 
after  the  manner  of,  see  above),  consisting  of, . .,  tanquam,  the  3  essentiae  of 
the  earlier  grammarians,  corresponding  to  the  Gredc  If,  the  Latin  fif  *,  and  the 
French  en,  e.g.  Ex.  6,  3  I  appeared  unto  Abraham . . .  *^  ^KB  as  El  Shaddai; 
Ps.  68,  5  toB^  3J3  his  name  is  /ah  (comp.  U.  a6,  4);  Job  33,  13  TnjQ  KVT1 
but  he  is  (manifests  himself  as)  one,  L  e.  he  remains  always  the  same ;  Dent  26,  5. 
38,  6a  D^  ^noa  in  the  condition  ofbeit^few;  U.  40^  10.  Fk.  39,  7.  55,  19, — 
Comp.  also  such  examples  as  Ex.  18,4  (Ps.  35,  a.  146,  5)  *^W3  as  my  help; 
ProT.  3,  a6,  perhaps  also  Ps.  31,  aa.  57,  ao  (loa,  4).  For  the  origin  of  all  these 
forms  of  expression  Ps.  54,  6  is  especially  instmctiTe,  since  ^C^  ^?^3  ^i^ 
is  not  meant  to  refer  to  the  Lord  as  belonging  to  the  D^3t3b,  bat  only  to  ascribe 
to  him  a  similar  character,  Le.  /A#  Lord  is  one  who  upholds  my  soul;  so  also 
Ps.  118,  7.  Jnd.  II,  35  [the  plor.  as  in  §  134. ^-f].— Comp.  Gesenins,  Thes, 
Linguae  ff^r.,  L  I74sq.,  and  Delitzsch  on  Ps.  35,  a. 

k  (a)  To  introdnce  the  object  after  tiansttiTeTerbs,whididcsM>telSpif£iM^,i^y^^ 
reaching  to  (thus  to  some  extent  a  fiiatening  on,  see  abore)  something,  in  English 
sometimes  rendered  hy  at,  on,  8cc,  and  in  German  generally  by  compounds  with 
an,  e.  g.  anfiusen  »  3  TnK»  anriihren  ^  3  V^,  8cc.  To  the  same  category  belongs 
also  the  construction  of  verbs  denoting  authority  OQff^  ^'(P^,  ^?>  ^^1*  ^  ^^^ 
prop,  to  tread  on  . , .)  with  3»  inasmuch  as  the  exerdse  of  the  authority  is  regarded 
as  a  laying  hold  of  the  person  ruled ;  so  also,  the  introduction  of  the  object  by  3 
after  certain  verba  dicendi,  or  when  the  mental  action  is  to  be  represented  as 
extending  to  some  one  or  something ;  e.  g.  3  lOj^  to  call  on  some  one,  3  PSCb 
iurare  per  aliquem,  3  TKC^  to  enpiire  of  some  one.  Again,  3  flKl  to  loch  upon, 
3  PDC^  to  hearken  to  (but  cf.  also  letter  m),  generally  with  the  secondary  idea 
of  participation,  or  of  the  pleasure  with  which  one  sees  or  hears  an3rthing,  especially 
pleasure  at  the  misfortunes  of  others,  hence  3  HKl  to  see  his  desire  on  any  one  or 
anything;  comp.  however,  Gen.  21,16  let  me  not  look  upon  the  death  of  the  child; 
I  Sam.  6,  19  because  they  had  looked  [irreverently]  at  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
Closely  related  to  this  is  the  use  of  3: 
/       (3)  To  introduce  the  person  or  thing,  which  is  the  object  of  a  mental  act, 

*  Comp.  Wandel,  De  particulac  Hebr,  3  indole,  vi,  usu,  Jena,  1875. 
'  £.  g.  res  in  praeda  captae,  L  e.  things  taken  as  spoil ;  see  Nagelsbach,  Lot, 
Stilistik,  §  133,  4. 
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e.  g.  21  Xt^J^  to  trust  m  (to  cleave  trustingly  to)  somebody  or  something ; 
3  nDB  to  have  confidence  in,.,;  21  npb^  to  rejoice  in  or  at  something,  &&.;  21  ^1 
to  speak  of  {about)  some  one  or  something,  Deut  6,  7.  i  Sam.  19,  $  sq.  A:c. 

(4)  The  idea  of  an  action  as  extending  to  something,  with  at  the  same  time  the    m 
secondary  idea  of  participation  in  something,  miderlies  finally  ^^  partitive  use  of  21, 
e.g.  21  bSK  to  share  in  eating  something,  Ex.  13,  43  sqq.  Lev.  a  3,  11 ;  also  simply 

to  eat,  to  taste  ^something,  Jnd.  13, 16.  Job  31,  35 ;  so  also  21  DH^  to  eat  of,  and 
21  nriC^'  to  drink  ^something,  Prov.  9>  5 ;  21  PDC^  to  hear  a  whisper  of  something, 
Job  a6,  14;  3  K^J  to  bear  a  share  ^something,  Nam.  11,  17.  Ezek.  18,  3a 
Job  7, 13.  Comp.  also  3  ppH  to  give  a  share  ^something.  Job  39^  17;  2  n}3 
to  do  building  to,  Neh.  4,  4. 

(5)  With  the  idea  of  touching,  striking  against  anything  is  naturally  connected  ft 
that  of  proximity  and  vicinity  near,  and  further  that  of  association  vnth  something ; 
comp.  Gen.  9,  4  \&^ySi  with  the  life  thereof;  15, 14.  3a,  11  y^"^  with  my  staff. 
Sometimes  21  combined  with  a  verb  of  motion  ijo  come  with  something)  expresses 
the  idea  of  bringing,  e.  g.  Jnd.  15,  i  Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid,  i.  e.  he 
brought  her  a  kid;  Deut  33,  5.  i  Chron.  15,  19  sqq.  16,  6. 

(6)  From  the  idea  of  connexion  with  something,  being  accompanied  by  something  O 
(see  letter  n),  is  developed,  finally,  the  instrumental  use  of  21,  which  represents 
the  means  or  instrument  (or  even  the  personal  agent),  as  something  with  which  one 
has  associated  himself  in  order  to  perform  an  action;  comp.  Mic.  4,  14  D3{^ 
they  smite  with  the  rod;  Is.  10,  34;  Ps.  18,  30  ^21  by  thee  (so  also  44,6, 
parallel  with  ^tp^) ;  Is.  10,  34.  Hos.  i,  7.  la,  14;  comp.  also  21  *T3^  to  labour 
by  means  of  some  one,  i.e.  to  cause  him  to  labour  at  it,  Ex.  i,  14  and  elsewhere. 
On  21  with  the  passive  to  introduce  the  means  or  the  author,  see  $  lai./. 

A  variety  of  the  21  instrumenti  is  21  pretH  (the  price  being  considered  as  the  ^ 
means  of  acquiring  a  thing),  comp.  Gen,  33,  9.  39, 18  (TTHa);   30,  16.   33,  19. 
34, 15  (nt^tSl  on  this  condition) ;  37,  a8 ;  also,  in  a  wider  sense.  Gen.  18,  38  21  ^r 
the  sake  of;  39, 18.  i  Sam.  3,  13. 

Rem.  The  use  of  21  instrumenti  to  introduce  the  object  is  peculiar  in  such  g 
expressions  as  Ps.  44,  ao  and  thou  coveredst  over  us  Tt!Oyi^  with  the  shadow  of 
death;  Job  16,  10  Dn*'D21  ^^^  Dys  they  have  opened  wide  their  mouth  against 
me  (prop,  have  made  an  opening  with  their  mouth) ;  comp.  Ps.  33,  8.  Ex.  7,  30 
he  lifted  up  HSIdB  the  rod;  Jos.  8,  18.  Lam.  i,  17.  Analogous  to  some  English- 
expressions  we  find  both  to  gnash  the  teeth,  Ps.  35,  16,  and  to  gnash  with  the 
teeth.  Job  16,  9 ;  to  wink  the  eye,  Prov.  10,  10,  and  to  wink  with  the  eye,  Prov. 
6,  13;  %o  to  shake  the  head,  Ps.  33,  8,  and  to  shake  with  the  head,  Jer.  18,  i6. 
Job  16,  4. — In  all  these  instances  the  verb  (intransitive)  construed  with  3  has 
a  greater  independence,  and  consequently  more  emphasis  than  the  verb  construed 
with  a  direct  accusative ;  the  latter  conveys  a  sort  of  necessary  specification  of  the 
action,  while  the  noun  introduced  by  21  is  used  rather  as  a  merely  adverbial 

^  To  be  distinguished  from  3  nfl^  -■  to  drink  from  (a  cup,  &c.,  Gen.  44,  5. 
Amos  6,  6),  as  in  Arabic  and  Aramaic  (Dan.  5,  a).  Comp.  also  kv  vorrjploii  (Xen. 
Anab.  6,  I,  4),  Ik  -xpvoitiAoai  itivtiv  (3  Ezra  3,  6),  in  ossibus  bibere  in  Florus,  and 
the  French  boire  dans  une  tasse. 
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complement  An  instrncdve  example  of  this  is  ^^  }fl3  vocem  emitten,  to  utter 
a  voice,  also  to  thunder,  while  in  ^p7L  jTlJ  Ps.  46,  7  (68,  34.  Jer.  13,  8),  |n3  has 
an  independent  sense  «  he  thundered  with  his  voice  (i.  e.  mightily). 

(c)  p*  /tf,  a  very  general  expression  of  direction  towards  anything,  is  used  to 
represent  the  most  varied  relations  of  an  action  or  condition  with  regard  to  a  person 
or  thing.  On  the  use  of  p  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  genetivus  possessoris  or  auctoris 
(the  idea  of  belonging  to),  see  $  129 ;  on  7  with  the  passive,  to  introduce  the  author 
or  the  cause,  see  %  lai./;  on  b  in  a  purely  local  sense  (e.g.  ^3HD^i)  at  thy  right 
handt  prop,  towards  thy  right  hand),  or  temporal  (e.g.  ^'J?*'  ^  evening,  &c.) 
or  distributive,  see  the  Lexicon. 

The  following  uses  of  p  properly  belong  to  the  government  of  the  verb : 

(i)  As  a  nota  dativi'  to  introduce  the  remoter  object ;  also 

(a)  To  introduce  the  dativus  commodi.  This  dativus  commodi  (or  incommodi, 
e.  g.  Ezek.  37,  1 1)  is  used— especially  in  colloquial  language  and  in  later  style — 
in  the  form  of  a  pronoun  with  7,  as  an  apparently  pleonastic  dativus  ethicus,  with 
many  verbs,  in  order  to  give  emphasis  to  the  significance  of  the  occurrence 
in  question y&r  a  particular  subject  In  this  construction  the  person  of  the  pronoun 
must  always  agree  with  that  of  the  verbal  form '.  By  far  the  most  frequent  use 
of  this  p  is  with  the  pronoun  of  the  and  person  after  imperatives,  e.  g.  ^p^J  go, 
get  thee  amay^  Gen.  la,  i.  a  a.  a.  Deut  a,  13  (also  in  the  feminine.  Cant  2, 10.  13) ; 
^p  nipj  turn  thee  aside,  a  Sam.  a,  31 ;  D37  ^^D  take  your  journey,  Deut  i,  7  ; 
ti^T<l^  pass  ye  over;  ^TT^Jleel  (to  save  thyself),  Gen.  37,  43;  fff^^ 
get  thee  up.  Is.  40,  9 ;  Mp  U&  turn  you,  Deut  i,  40 ;  D3p  MX^  return  ye,  Deut 
5>  37;  ^b  ^tt^  Hse  up,  Cant  a,  10;  03^  Mf  abide  ye.  Gen.  aa,  5;  ^^  Wj 
forbear  thee,  a  Chron.  35,  a  i  (in  the  plural,  Is.  a,  a  a) ;  D3j>  Wl  take  you.  Dent 
I,  13.  Jos.  18,  4.  Jud.  ao,  7.  a  Sam.  16,  ao,  and  so  almost  regularly  ^p  "tD^ 
(see  above,  $  51.  if)  cave  tiki!  and  D3i>  T^D^  take  heed  to  yourselves;  Sjp  TOl 
ie  thou  like,  Cant  a,  1 7  (cf.  verse  9).  8, 1 4,  is  remaricable ;  after  a  perfect  consecutive, 
I  Ki.  17,  3«  I  Sam.  aa,  5 ;  after  an  imperfect  consecutive,  e.  g.  Is.  36,  9  ^p  HD^l 
and  puttest  thy  trust, — In  the  3rd  person,  e.  g.  rl7  SS^I?!  <wm^  sat  her  down. 
Gen.  ai,  16;  comp.  Ex.  18,  a6.  Ps.  lao,  6.  133,  4.  Job  6,  19;  even  after 
a  participle,  Hos.  8,  9. — In  the  ist  person  plural,  Ezek.  37,  11. 

(3)  To  introduce  the  result  after  verbs  of  making,  forming,  changmg,  appointing 
to  something,  esteeming  as  something ;  in  short,  in  all  those  cases  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  $  117.  a,  a  second  accusative  may  also  be  used. 

(4)  In  loose  connexion  with  some  verbal  idea  in  the  sense  of  in  reference  to, 
with  regard  /<?...(§  143.  ^) ;  so  after  a  vtrbum  dicendi.  Gen.  ao,  13;  after 
a  circumstantial  expression,  i  Ki.  10,  33  ;  comp.  Is.  36,  9 ;  even  before  the  verb, 
Jer.  9,  a. — To  the  same  class  belongs  also  HheLamedh  imcriptionis  (untranslatable 

*  Comp.  Giesebrecht,  Die  hebr,  Prdpos,  Lamed,  Halle,  1876. 

'  Just  as  in  the  Romance  languages  the  Latin  preposition  cut  (Italian  a,  before 
vowels  ad,  French  h,  Spanish  d)  and  in  Englbh  to  are  -used  as  a  periphrasis  for  the 
dative. — On  the  introduction  of  the  nearer  object  by  p,  cf.  §  117.  n, 

'  Such  expressions  as  the  analogous  English  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  but 
me  no  buts^  and  the  like,  are  accordingly  inadmissible  in  Hebrew. 
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in  English,  and  hardly  more  than  a  mere  quotation-mark)  which  introduces  the  exact 
wording  of  an  inscription  or  title ;  thus  Is.  8,  i  write  ufxm  it , , ,  (the  words) 
131  yy^  inp  (comp.  verse  3,  where  the  p  naturally  is  not  used) ;  Ezek.  37, 16. 

(d)  fp,  originally  (according  to  §  loi.  0)  prop,  separation^ ^  represents  both    V 
the  idea  of  distance^  separation  or  remoteness  from  something,  and  that  of  motion 
away  from  something,  hence  also  descent,  origin  from  a  place,  Amos  i,  i. 

(1)  From  the  idea  of  separation  is  naturally  derived  on  the  one  hand  the  sense  w 
of  {taken)  from  among . . .,  ^  numero,  e.g.  Gen.  3,  i  subtil  as  none  other  of  the  beasts, 
&c.;  comp.  3,  14.  Deut.  33,  24.  1  Sam.  15,  33.  Jud.  5,  24  (so  especially  after 
the  idea  of  choosing  out  of*  a  larger  class,  1  Sam.  a,  a8;  comp.  Ex.  19,  5  and 
elsewhere),  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  without  (separated,  free  from  .  .  .\ 
e. g.  Is.  aa,  3  ViDtJ  HB^  without  the  bow  (i.  e.  without  one  needing  to  bend  a  bow 
against  them)  they  were  made  prisoners ;  comp.  Jer.  48,  45  nbO  without  strength ; 
Mic.  3,  6.  Job  II,  15.  19,  a6.  ax,  9,  also  such  examples  as  Num.  15,  24  far 
from  the  eyes,  i.  e.  unobserved  by  the  congregation ;  Prov.  ao,  3. 

Here  also  belongs  the  use  of  flD  after  the  ideas  of  restraining,  withholding  from,  x 
refusing  to  any  one,  frequently  in  pregnant  expressions,  which  we  can  render  only 
by  complete  final  or  consecutive  clauses,  e.g.  i  Sam.  15,  23  he  hath  rejected  thee 
^IJSP  away  from  (being)  king,  instead  of  'O  rf^TO  (as  in  verse  26),  that  thou  be 
no  longer  king;  comp.  I  Ki.  15,  13.  Is.  17,  i  V^D  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  city; 
Jer.  17,  16.  Job  a8,  II  he  bindeth  the  streams  '•DSID  that  they  trickle  not;  Gen. 
16,  a.  a3,  6  Tb^tp  that  thou  shouldst  not  bury  thy  dead;  Is.  24,  10. 

The  IP  has  a  still  more  pregnant  force  in  those  examples  in  which  the  idea  of  y 
precluding  from  anything  is  only  indirectly  contained  in  the  preceding  verb, 
e.  g.  Gen.  2*^,1  his  eyes  were  dim  DKID  away  from  seeing  L  e.  so  that  he  could  not 
see;  Is.  7,  8  Ephraim  shall  be  broken  in  pieces  D^D  that  it  be  not  a  people  (just  as 
in  Is.  a3,  i.   Jer.  48,  a.  42.   Ps.  83,  5);   Lev.  a6,  13.  Is.  5,  6.  49,  15.  54,9. 

*  Cf.  O.  Molin,  Om  prepositionen  min  i  Bibelhebreisken,  Upsala,  1893,  and 
especiall]^  N.  Zerweck,  Die  hebr,  Praep,  min,  Leipzig,  1893,  who,  instead  of  the 
partitive  meaning  (formerly  accepted  by  us  also),  more  correctly  takes  *  separation* 
as  the  starting-point  of  its  various  uses. 

•  All  the  partitive  uses  of  fp  come  under  this  idea  of  separation  out  ofvi  larger 
class.  Thus  \0  is  used  in  the  sense  of  some,  something,  and  even  one,  in  such 
expressions  as  and  he  slew  . . .  also  /Klfe'^  ^.^9  {divers)  of  the  princes  of  Israel, 
2  Chron.  ai,  4;  "^IP  Lev.  4,  a;  i  KL  18,  5;  nfiH  D'np  some  of  the  blood  of 
the  bullock,  Ex.  a9,  la  and  elsewhere;  Job  a 7,  6  my  heart  doth  not  reproach  me 
^JP  for  any,  i.  e.  for  one,  of  my  days;  38,  la  ^D*p  ofu  of  thy  days,  i.  e.  ever  in 
thy  life  (this  explanation  is  confirmed  by  i  Ki.  i,  6;  comp.  also  i  Sam.  14,  45. 
25,  28).  In  this  way  also,  the  frequently  misunderstood  Hebrew  (and  Arabic) 
idiom  is  to  be  explained,  by  which  fp  before  *infc5,  nHK  is  equivalent  to  ullus; 
e.  g.  Lev.  4,  a  and  shall  do  T\l%XO  nntjtD  any  one  of  these  things;  5,13.  Deut.  15, 7. 
Ezek.  18,  10. —  ~}P  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  min  el-beydn  or  explicative 
min  (often  to  be  simply  translated  by  namely),  e.g.  in  Gen.  7,  aa  ofcUl  that  was, 
i.  e.  so  far  as  it  was,  probably  also  Gen.  6,  a  (  ■>  whomsoever  they  chose), 
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Ea-a  a,  6a  ^  (for  other  pregnant  coostnictions  with  }9  see  below,  letter^ ;  on  ^/SO 
and  pKD  wiih&ut,  cf.  $152.^. 
jP  (a)  On  the  sense  of  motion  away  from  anything  depends  the  use  of  }P  after  such 
ideas  tAio  go  away  from,  to  beware ,  to  be  afraid  of,  to  fiuy  to  escape^  to  hide  one' 
self  from  (comp.  KoAvirrar  dv^,  custodire  ab\  sometimes  again  in  pregnant 
expressions,  e.  g.  Is.  33,  15.  On  the  idea  oi  starting  from  anything  depends  finally 
the  very  frequent  causative  use  oi  \0  on  account  of,  in  consequence  of  (comp.  onr 
thcU  comes  from . . .),  prae,  e.  g.  2*VDfor  multitude,  I  Ki.  8,  3. 

aa  (0  /f  •  T^^  two  original  local  meanings  of  this  preposition  are  upon  (4vQ' 
and  oifer  {Mp,  super). 

(i)  From  the  original  meaning  upon  is  explained  the  use  of  "7$  after  ideas  of 
commanding,  commissioning  ("7$  ^^)f  Sic.,  inasmuch  as  the  command,  obligation, 
&c  is  /aid  upon  the  object.  The  construction  is  self-evident  in  the  case  of  to  tie, 
rest,  lean,  rely,  press  upon  something;  comp.  also,  for  the  last,  such  examples  as 
Is.  1, 14.  Job  7,  ao.  a3,  a  and  especially  a  Sam.  18,  1 1  ^291  prop,  upon  me  would 
it  have  been,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  upon  me,  &c. 

bb  (^)  Fi^om  the  original  meaning  otfer  is  explained  the  use  of  "/J  after  ideas  of 
covering,  protecting,  gtMrding^'i  nD3,  "Jjy  \^\  also  the  combinations  "7 J  DHl 
to  have  compassion  upon  . .  .,  "7^  D^H,  /^  /On  to  spare  tome  one,  arise  from  the 
idea  of  a  compassionate  or  protective  bending  over  something.  Comp.  also 
"Tj  Dn!)3  Jud.  9,  17  -■  to  fight  for  some  one,  i.e.  in  his  defence. 

CC  (3)  Moreover  *7y  is  used  after  verbs  of  standing  and  going,  to  express  a  towering 
over  some  one  or  something,  sometimes  in  phrases,  in  which  the  original  local  idea 
has  altogether  fallen  into  the  background,  and  which  are  therefore  to  be  rendered 
in  English  by  means  of  other  prepositions  {Py,  with,  before,  near),  e.  g.  Gen.  41,  I 
and  elsewhere,  Pharaoh  . . .  stood  "^kVrTJ  by  the  Nile  (above  the  water  level ; 
comp.  Ps.  I,  3),  and  so  especially  *7J  *1Dy  in  the  pregnant  sense  to  Stand  serving 
before  some  one  (prop,  over  one  who  sits  or  reclines  at  table)  Zech.  4,  14  (comp. 
Is.  6,  a,  )pdiere  !>  /(Dp  is  used  for  "Tp) ;  "Tj  SJTnn  to  present  oneu^hy  command 
before  some  one.  Job  i,  6  and  elsewhere.  Comp.  also  *C"/y,  ^TwJ  Gob  i,  14) 
near,  at  (on)  the  side  of  some  one  or  something. 

^  On  the  use  of  IP  to  express  the  comparative,  which  likewise  depends  on  the 
idea  of  distance  from  . . .,  comp.  below,  1 133.0;  on  |p  as  expressing  the  distance 
of  time  from  a  fixed  limit,  in  the  sense  of  after,  e.g.  Ps.  73,  ao  y^J>TtD  after  awahing 
(comp.  If  dpiarov,  ab  itinere),  or  after  the  lapse  of, . ,,  e.g.  Gen.  38,  a4.  Hos. 
6,  2,  and  very  frequently  Ij^from  the  end  of  i.  e.  after  the  lapse  ^. . .,  see  the 
Lexicon ;  also  for  the  use  of  [p  to  represent  resting  beside  anything,  like  the  Latin 
prope  abesse  ab  , , , 

*  Comp.  Budie,  DU  hebr,  Prdpos,  'Al  (^),  Halle.  i88a. 

'  Since  the  placing  upon  anything  is  an  addition  to  it,  "Tj  also  implies 
in  addition  to  something,  comp.  Gen.  a8,  9  (31,  50);  30,  40.  3a,  la  (probably 
a  proverbial  toying'' mother  and  children) ;  Deut.  a  a,  6.  Also  ^J  notwithstctnding 
is  no  doubt  properly  in  addition  to,  e.  g.  Job  10,  7  although  thou  knowest,  prop. 
in  addition  to  thy  knotoing. — From  the  original  meaning  upon  is  also  derived  that 
of  on  account  of  (prop,  upon  the  ground  of)  and  in  agrumeni  with,  according  to, 
since  the  pattern  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  upon  which  a  thing  stands  or  rests. 
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(4)  From  the  original  meaaingoAMV  (not,  as  formerly  expl^iied,^M/^someth^  dd 
at  something)  there  arise  finally  all  the  vanons  constructions  with  "7^  in  the  sense 
of  towards^  against.  The  original  idea  (which  in  many  of  these  constructions  has 
become  wholly  unrecognizable)  starts  from  the  view  that  the  assailer  endeavours 
to  take  up  his  position  over  the  person  attacked,  so  as  to  reach  him  from  above,  or 
to  ^nnrpower  him ;  comp.  especially  "7^  D^  to  rise  up  over  te.  against  some  one, 
then  with  a  transference  of  thought  applied  to  any  kind  of  hostile  approach, 
"?J  Dnp3  to  fight  against .  . .,  "7?  njn  to  encamp  against . .  .,  "7?  ^pK3  to  be 
gathered  together^  to  assemble  against  (Mic  4»  ii ;  comp.  Ps.  a,  a),  A:c.;  even  after 
verbs  which  express  a  mental  action,  e.  g.  "7?  HXH  3K^H  to  imagine  evil  against 
anyone,  &e. 

4.  Sometimes  a  preposition  appears  to  be  under  the  immediate  ee 
government  of  a  verb,  which,  by  its  meaning,  excludes  such  a  union. 
In  reality  the  preposition  is  dependent  on  a  verb  (generally  a  verb 
of  motion),  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  not  expressed,  but  in  sense 
is  contained  in  what  is  apparently  the  governing  verb. 

Various  examples  of  this  constructio  praegnans  have  been  already  noticed  above  ff 
in  letters  x  and  y  under  "JO;  for  "jt?  comp.  also  Ps.  a»,  a  a  D^Dl  ^2129' 
^??^?S  oiu/  thou  hast  answered  and  saved  me  from  the  horns  of  the  wild  oxen 
(in  Is.  38,  1 7,  which  Delitzsch  translates  by  thou  hast  loved  and  delivered  my  soul 
from  the  pit  t  read  riDfcll  with  the  LXX) ;  Gen.  as,  a3.  a  Sam.  18,  19.  Job  28,  la ; 
comp.  also  "JtD  naj  P«-  73»  27  to  go  a  whoring  from  any  one  i.  e.  to  be  unfaithful 
to  him;  "JO  yc^n  Ps.  18,  22  ^to  depart  wickedly  from  God;  -jD  Bhn  Ps.  a8,  i 
to  be  silent  from  one  (to  turn  away  in  silence) ;  comp.  Job  13, 13. 

Pregnant  constructions  with  nnX  :  Num.  14,  a4  equivalent  to  ^1W  T07^  ^^.f9^  ££^ 
and  he  made  full  to  walk  i.e.  walked  fully  after  me;  i  Sam.  13,  7  I^X  VTIH 
they  trembled  after  him  i.  e.  went  after  him  trembling;  with  "7i^  Gen.  43,  33 
/R  PIDTl  to  turn  in  astonishment  to  some  one  (comp.  Is.  13,  8);  "7K  B^'J 
Is.  II,  10  and  elsewhere,  to  turn  inquiringly  to  some  one;  *7K  B^^nn  Is.  41,  1 
to  turn  in  silence  to  some  one;  "7^  "Tin  Gen.  4a,  a8  to  turn  trembling  to  some 
one  (comp.  JWT^p  Tin  to  come  trembling  to  meet,  i  Sam.  ai,  a)  ;  comp.  further 
Jer.  41,  7.  Ps.  7,  7.  a  Chron.  3a,  i ;  with  3  Ps.  55,  19  ^  hath  redeemed  and 
hath  put  my  soul  in  peace,  exactly  like  Ps.  118,  5 ;  with  p  Ps.  74,  7  they  have 
profaned  and  cast . . .  even  to  the  ground;  comp.  89,  40. 

6.  In  poetic  parallelism  the  governing  power  of  a  preposition  hh 
is  sometimes  extended  to  the  corresponding  substantive  of  the  second 
member  \'  e.g.  21  Is.  40,  19.  48,  14  ^  shall  perform  his  pleasure  /J?? 
on  Babylon,  and  his  arm  shall  be  D^%|  (for  D^'^lbsa)  an  the  Chaldaeans; 
Job  15,  3;   p  Is.  28,  6.  Ezek.  39,  4.  Job  34,  10  (perhaps  also  Gen. 

^  Similarly  the  force  of  a  negative  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  parallel  member ; 
sec  §  15a.  s. 

D  d  2 
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45,  8 ;  ypo  may,  however,  be  regarded  here  as  a  second  accusative 
according  to  §  117. /'O;  fSPJ)  Is.  48,  9;  "JO  Is.  58,  13.  Ps.  141,  9; 
"^S  Is.  15.  8;  nm  Is.  61,  7. 
it  6.  Adverbs  which  have  acquired  a  substantival  value  are  sometimes 
governed  by  prepositions,  e.g.  Djn"7K  in  vam^  £zek.  6,  10;  f?"*inj* 
after  this;  f?a  (Eccles.  8, 10.  Est.  4,  16)  then;  ?5^  and  \3^  therefore; 
i3*^  hitherto. 

§  120,    Verbal  Ideas  under  the  Government  of  a  Verb.    Co-ordination 
of  Complementary  Verbal  Ideas, 

a  1.  When  a  relative  verb  (incomplete  in  itself)  receives  its  necessary 
complement  in  the  form  of  a  verbal  idea,  the  latter  is,  as  a  rule, 
subordinated  in  the  infinitive  construct  (with  or  without  !>),  less 
frequently  in  the  infinitive  absolute,  in  a  few  instances  in  the  form 
of  a  participle  (or  verbal  adjective),  or  finally  in  the  imperfect  without 
the  copula.  In  these  combinations  the  principal  idea  is  very  frequently 
represented  by  the  subordinate  member  of  the  sentence,  whilst  the 
governing  verb  rather  contains  a  mere  definition  of  the  manner  of 
the  action ;  comp.  letters  d  and  g  below,  and  §  114. 12,  note  3. 

b  {a)  On  the  sobordination  of  an  infinitiye  constnict  as  an  accusatiTe  of  the 
object,  and  as  the  complement  of  relative  verbal  ideas,  see  above,  %  114-  ^, 
and  the  numerous  examples  given  in  %  114.  m;  on  the  infinitive  absolute  as 
object,  see  (  113.  d. — The  complement  in  the  form  of  a  participle  (as  in  Greek, 
and  also  frequently  in  Syriac)  occurs  in  Is.  33,  i  *TTlC^  ^HnS  (comp.  for  the 
form,  %  .67.  v)  when  thou  hast  ceased  as  a  spoiler ^  i.e.  to  spoil;  Jer.  a  a,  30 
3B^  •  •  t  nj>)f^  \^  he  shall  never  prosper,  sitting,  i.e.  so  as  to  sit,  &c.;  Jon.  i,  6 
what  meanest  thou,  sleeping?  i.e.  that  thou  slecpest*;  by  a  verbal  adjective, 
I  Sam.  3,  a  now  his  eyes  TStO  ^?nn  had  begun  as  dim,  i.  e.  to  wax  dim. 

C  {b)  Examples  of  the  subordination  of  the  complementary  verbal  idea  in  the 
imperfect'  (in  English  usually  rendered  by  to,  in  order  to  or  that)  are — (i)  with 
both  verbs  in  the  same  person :  after  the  perfect,  Is.  43,  ai  T^^T  •  .  #  J^DH  HliT 
it  pleased  the  Lord , . .  to  magnify,'  Sec;  Job  3a,  a  a  HaDK  ^iJtPT  W  I  knaw  not 
to  give  flattering  titles;  after  a  perfect  consecutive,  i  Sam.  ao,  19  (where  for 
TIJPI  we  should  read  with  the  LXX  IgBW) ;  after  an  imperfect,  Ps.  88, 1 1.  loa,  14. 

^  In  }B^  ^^  I  Sam.  16,  16,  which  appears  to  be  a  case  of  this  kind,  two 
different  readings  are  combined,  ]}y>  ^  and  the  simple  fSStD. 

*  This  kind  of  subordination  is  frequent  in  Arabic  and  in  Syriac  (comp.  e.  g. 
the  Peshitti,  Luke  18,  13);  as  a  rule,  however,  a  conjunction  (corresponding 
to  our  that)  is  inserted.  Comp.,  moreover,  the  Latin  quid  vis  faciam?  Terence; 
volo  hoc  oratori  contingat^  Cicero,  Brut.  84 ;  and  oar  /  would  it  were;  I  thought 
he  would  go. 
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Job  19,  3.  34, 14. — (2)  with  a  difTerence  in  the  persons :  after  a  perfect.  Lev. 
9,  6  this  is  the  thing  ^fc^JI  T(\%\^  rH^r"^^^  which  the  Lord  commanded  (that)  ye 
should  do;  Vk  negative  imperfect  follows  T\\^  m  Lam.  i,  lo ;  after  the  imperfect, 
!»•  47>  I  (5)  ^^"^1?!  "^^V  '•D^P^  ^  ^1  for  thou  shalt  no  more  continue  (that) 
they  call  thee,  i.e.  thou  shalt  no  longer  be  called,  &c.;  Num.  2a,  6 peradventure 

1  shall  prevail  (that)  we  nu^  smite  them,  and  (that)  /  may  drive  them  out  of 
the  land  (/3U(  may,  however,  be  a  scribal  error  for  /30,  due  to  the  preceding 
^^^}  and  in  that  case  the  example  would  belong  to  No.  i) ;  after  a  participle, 

2  Sam.  21,  4.— A  perfect  is  possibly  subordinated  in  Lam.  i,  10;  but  the  explana- 
tion of  ^(Ca  as  a  relative  clause  is  preferable. 

2.  Instead  of  subordination  (as  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  letters  a-r), 
the  co-ordination  of  the  complementary  verbal  idea  in  the  form  of 
a  finite  verb  (cf.  above,  letter  c)  frequently  occurs,  either — 

{a)  With  the  second  verb  co-ordinated  in  a  form  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  first  (but  see  below,  letter  e)  by  means  of  \  (1,  J)\ 
As  a  rule,  here  also  (see  above,  letter  a)  the  principal  idea  is 
introduced  only  by  the  second  verb,  while  the  first  (especially  3^, 
^91*,  T?^*"')  contains  the  definition  of  the  manner  of  the  action, 
e.g.  Gen.  26,  18  "^*an?.  3?^1  and  he  returned  and  digged,  Vt,  he 
digged  again;  2  Ki.  i,  11.  13;  in  the  perfect  consecutive.  Is.  6,  13; 
with  T?^'"',  e.g.  Gen.  25,  i  and  Abraham  added  and  took  a  wife, 
i.e.  again  took  a  wife;  Gen.  38,  5  and  frequently;  with  /nn 
Gen.  9,  20;  with  T^\7\  in  the  jussive.  Job  6,  9;  in  the  imperative 
(comp.  §  no.  ^),  Jud.  19,  6  \y\  ^^?^'7  ^^  content,  I  pray  thee,  and 
tarry  all  night  (comp.  the  English  he  was  persuaded,  and  remained 
for  to  remain))  2  Sam.  7,  29;  with  "^ni?  Gen.  24,  18.  20  and  else- 
where ;  with  *l?n  Cant.  2,  3. 

Rem.  I .  Instead  of  an  exact  agreement  between  co-ordinate  verbal  forms,  other 
combinations  sometimes  occur,  viz.  imperfect  and  perfect  consecutive  (comp. 
§  113.  d),  e.g.  Deut.  31,  12  that  they  nSVTTW^  \\Xy\  XVch\  may  learn,  and  fear 
the  Lord,  Le.  to  fear  the  Lord;  Is.  i,  19.  Hos.  2,  11.  Est.  8,  6.  Dan.  9,  25^; 
perfect  and  imperfect.  Job  23,  3  (0  that  I  knew  how  I  might  find  him)  ;  perfect 
and  imperfect  consecutive,  Jos.  7,  7.  Eccles.  4,  i.  7 ;  jussive  and  imperative.  Job 
17,  10;  comp.,  finally,  Gen.  47,  6  D2"B^  rijrVDfcO  and  if  thou  hnowest  and 
there  are  among  them,  &c.,  i.  e.  that  there  are  among  them. 

*  Comp.  the  English  colloquial  expression  /  will  try  and  do  it. 

'  Of  a  different  kind  are  the  cases  in  which  ^p^  with  a  negative  is  co-ordinated 
with  a  verb  to  emphasize  the  non-recurrence  of  the  action;  cf.  Num.  11,  25  they 
prophesied  a$ui  added  net,  sc.  to  prophesy,  i.e.  hut  they  did  so  no  more;  Deut. 
5>  '9.  Job  27, 19  (reading  ^X^  ^). 
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f  2.  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  instances  in  wfaieh  the  natiunl  com- 
plement of  the  first  verb  is  suppressed,  or  is  added  immediately  after  in  the  form 
of  an  historical  statement,  e.g.  Gen.  42,  35  then  Joseph  command$d  and  thsyfilUd^ 
(prop,  that  they  should  fill,  and  they  filled  . . .;  comp.  the  fall  form  of  expression 
in  Gen.  50,  a) ;  a  further  command  is  then  added  by  means  of  p  and  the  infinitive ; 
Ex.  36,  6;  another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  Gen.  30,  27  I  have  divined  and 
the  Lord  hath  blessed  mej  dec,  i.  e.  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake. 

^  (3)  With  the  second  verb  (which,  according  to  the  above,  represents 
the  principal  idea)  attached  without  the  copula^  in  the  same  mood,  &c. 
In  this  construction  (cf.  §  no.  >4)  the  imperatives  D^  p'^V,  ^W, 
&c.)  and  ^2  (*^?p,  ^?p,  &c.)  are  exceedingly  common  in  the  form 
of  interjections,  before  verbs  which  express  a  movement  or  other 
action,  e.g.  '5|?nnn  DV  arise,  walk.  Gen.  13,  17.  19,  15.  27,  43;  in 
the  plural,  Gen.  19, 14;  Ex.  19,  24  Tn^  go,  get  thee  dorm;  1  Sam.  3, 9; 
with  a  following  cohortative,  i  Sam.  9, 10  n^jjj  nab  come,  let  us  go; 
Gen.  31,  44  and  frequently. — Also  with  ^^H,  Hos.  i,  6  "rty  V?^  *^ 
D{nB  /  will  not  add  further  and  have  mercy,  i.e.  will  no  longer  have 
mercy;  Is.  52,  i.  Prov.  23,  35 ;  3^  (likewise  a  periphrasis  for  again)  in 
the  perfect,  Zech.  8,  15;  in  the  imperfect,  Mic.  7, 19.  Ps.  7, 13.  59,  7. 
71,  20;  in  the  jussive,  Job  10,  16;  in  the  cohortative,  Gen.  30,  31; 
in  the  imperative,  Jos.  5,  2.  i  Sam.  3,  5  lie  down  again:  h'^r\  (some- 
times to  express  the  idea  of  willingly  or  gladly)  in  the  perfect,  Deut. 
1, 5.  Hos.  6, 1 1 ;  in  the  imperative,  Job  6,  28 ;  T!Syr\r=zmuch^  i  Sam.  2, 3 
pn^  mnn  ^a"Vri>|e  do  not  multiply  and  talk,  i.e.  talk  not  so  much 
arrogancy ;  in  the  imperative,  Ps.  51,  4;  ^nn,  Deut.  2,  24  B^  /?}n 
hegin, possess;  i>b;,  Lam.  4,  14  V^l\  ^3V  \lh^  without  men's  being  able  to 
touch,  &c.;  '^^t^^^ quickly,  in  the  perfect,  Ps.  106, 13 ;  in  the  imperative. 
Gen.  19,  22.  Jud.  9,  48.  Est.  6,  10.— Other  examples  are:  Hos.  9,  9 
P^?.i3=^^^^,  radically;  Zeph.  3, 7  ti^^^^early  (even  in  the  participle, 
Hos.  6,  4.  13,  3);  Is.  29,  4  i)D^=/(7a;,  comp.  Jer.  13,  18;  Jos.  3,  16 
Gg^=zwholly/  Ps.  112,  9  '^=:plentfulfy. 

h  Rem.  This  co-ordination  withont  the  copula  belongs  (as  being  more  Tigorous 
and  bolder)  rather  to  poetic  or  otherwise  elevated  style  (comp,  e.g.  Is.  53,  i. 
Hos.  I,  6,  with  Gen.  25,  i,  &c.).  Asyndeton,  howerer,  is  not  wanting  even  in 
prose ;  besides  the  above  examples  (especially  the  imperatives  of  Q^  and  ![pn 
Gen.  30,  31.   Dent,  i,  5.    a,  24.   Jos.  3,  16.  i  Sam.  3,  5)  cf.  also  N^.  3,  aa 

^  Comp.  the  analogoos  examples  in  Kautzsch's  Gramm,  des  Bibl,  Aram,,  %  loa. 

*  To  be  distingnished,  of  course,  from  the  cases  in  which  two  equally  important 
and  independent  verbs  are  used  together  without  the  copula  in  vigorous  poetic 
imagery,  e.g.  Ex.  15, 9.  Job  39,  8,  and  elsewhere. 
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I  Chion.  13,  9.  For  q>ecial  reasons  the  verb  representing  the  principal  idea  may 
eTen  come  first;  thas  Is.'53,  ii  P^fc^  il^^  hs  shall  sei^  he  shall  be  soHsJUd  (sc 
with  the  sight),  for  the  satisfiiction  does  not  come  until  after  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sight ;  Jer.  4,  5  ^vho  ^jj  fry,  Jill,  i.  e.  cry  with  a  full  (loud)  voice. 

§  121.  Construction  of  Passive  Verbs, 

1,  Verbs  which  in  the  active  take  one  accusative  (either  of  the  a 
proper  object,  or  of  the  internal  object,  or  of  nearer  definition ;  comp. 
§  1 17. «,/, «)  may  in  the  passive,  according  to  our  mode  of  expression, 
be  construed  personally ^  the  object  of  the  active  sentence  now  becoming 
the  subject,  e.g.  Gen.  35,  19  "^3i?J?!  ^rn  porn  and  Rachel  died,  and 
was  buried,  &c.  The  passive,  however,  is  very  frequently  used  im- 
personally (in  the  3rd  sing,  masc.),  either  absohitely,  as  Deut.  21,  3  sq. 
Ezek.  16, 34  (with  a  dative  added,  2  Sam.  17, 16.  Is.  53,  5.  Lam.  5,  5), 
or  with  the  object  of  the  active  construction  still  subordinated  in 
the  accusatives  e.g.  Gen.  27,  42  ^^  "^T^  "l??l|>  ^^JJl  and  there 
were  told  (i.  e.  one  told)  to  Rebekah  the  words  of  Esau;  2  Sam.  21, 1 1. 
I  Ki.  18, 13. 

Other  examples  are:  after  Niph.,  Gen.  4,  18  T)^n«  1|\3n^  T^^JJI  and  umU  b 
Enoch  was  bom  Irad  (comp.  Num.  26,  60,  and  after  an  infinltiye,  Gen.  ai,  5) ; 
Gen.  17,  5.  31, 8  (after  an  infinittre);  29, 97.  Ex.  si,  s8.  25,  38.  Ler.  6, 13.  Num. 
7,  10  (after  an  infinitive) ;  36,  55  (comp.  verse  53) ;  Nnm.  16,  39.  Dent  30,  8 
(where,  however,  for  D^  the  Hiph.  OD^  should  be  read,  according  to  i,  38) ;  Jos. 
7,  15 ;  with  the  object  preceding,  Ex.  13,  7.  Lev.  3,  8.  19,  30.  Is.  i6,  10.  Dan. 
9,  34*.— Also  after  Pu'al,  Jer.  50,  30;  before  Pu'al,  Is.  14,  3  (T^J  equivalent  to 
the  internal  object  n*l!39  —  whUh  they  have  caused  to  be  performed  by  thee) ;  Job 
33,  9 ;  according  to  the  Masoretic  text  also  Gen.  46,  33,  where,  however,  the 
Samaritan  and  LXX  read  nrff*  for.n^;  the  Samaritan  in  Gen.  35,  26  and  46,  37 
also  reads  H^^,  and  this  (or  ^^  should  certainly  be  read  instead  of  Xlfl^  in 
3  Sam.  31,  33.— After  Hoph.,  Ex.  10,  8.  37,  7.  Lev.  10,  18.  16,  37.  Num.  33,  5. 
I  Kt  3,  31.  Job  30,  15;  after  the  infinitive  Hoph.,  Gen.  40,  30.  Ezek.  16,  48q.; 
before  Hoph.,  Is.  17,  i.  3i,  3.  Hos.  10,  6.  Zech.  13,  6.  Ps.  87,  3;  after  the  infini- 
tive Hothpa'el,  Lev.  13,  55  sq. 

^  When  this  is  not  recognizable  either  by  the  nota  aecusatttfi,  or  by  iti  disagree- 
ment with  the  passive  form  in  gender,  number,  and  person,  it  naturally  cannot 
be  determined  whether  the  constniction  is  really  impersonal.  The  construction 
itself  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  while  using  the  passive  form 
the  speaker  at  the  same  time  thinks  of  some  authpr  or  authors  of  the  action 
in  question,  just  as  on  the  theory  of  the  Arab  granmiarians  a  concealed  agent 
is  included  in  every  passiv^  This  accounts  for  the  possibility  (comp.  (  I44.  g) 
of  using  the  active  without  a  spmfied  subject  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  passive. 

'  In  3  KL  18,  30  )ni^  is  to  be  read  or  *T)^  is  to  be  omitted,  as  In  the  parallel 
passage  Is.  36, 15. 
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2,  Verbs  which  in  the  active  take  two  accusatives  (according  to 
§  117.  cc)  retain  in  the  passive  construction  at  least  one  accusative, 
namely  that  of  the  second  or  remoter  object,  whilst  the  nearer 
object  now  becomes  the  subject.  Thus,  corresponding  to  ?IK1«  ng^ 
which  I  will  show  thee  (Gen.  12,  i)  the  passive  is  HKlD  HTIK  "^  (Ex. 
25,  40)  which  thou  hcLst  been  shown^  i.e.  which  has  been  shown  to 
thee;  comp. Ex.  26,  30  (but  in  Lev.  13, 49  with  an  accusative  of  the 
person);  Job  7, 3.  In  Ps.  22, 16  ^p^PJ'P  P?*T?  depends  on  an  assumed 
transitive  P'?']'?  governing  two  accusatives  (=  w>  tongiu  is  made  to 
cleave  to  my  jaws)]  also  in  Is.  i,  20,  v3W|1  T\n  ye  shall  be  devoured 
with  the  sword,  ^'jn  is  not  an  accus,  instrumenti,  but  most  probably 
an  accusative  of  the  object  retained  from  the  active  construction  *. 

Rem.  I.  Examples  of  the  retention  of  the  second  accasative  are — (a)  with 
verifa  induendi  and  exuendi  ((  117.  cc),  Ps.  80,  11  n?2f  D^H  ^D3  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it  (the  vine) ;  Prov.  19,  23.  So  also  some  of 
the  examples  in  (  116.  ^  of  passive  participles  of  these  verbs,  Jnd.  18,  11.  i  Sam. 
a,  18.  17,  5.  1  Ki.  aa,  10.  Ezek.  9,  a.  3*;  with  the  accusative  preceding,  Ndi. 
4,  I  a. — (^)  wiih  verba  copiae  and  inopiae,  Ex.  i,  7.  Is.  38,  10  (equivalent  to 
/  must  forego  the  residue  of  my  years) ;  Is.  40,  ao.— (r)  an  accusative  <Jf  the 
result  ($117.  it)  with  the  passive.  Is. 6,  11.  Zech.  14,  4.  Job  a8,  a;  with  the 
accusative  preceding,  Is.  a4,  la.  Mic  3,  la  (Jer.  36,  18).  Job  15,  7.  aa,  16*. 
Also  in  Ezek.  40,  17  and  46,  33,  the  accusative  preceding  (in  41,  18  foUovring) 
^4^  can  only  be  taken  as  the  accusative  of  the  result ;  some  general  idea,  such 
as  that  oi  place,  is  to  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  ^b^. — {d)  an  accusative 
of  the  member  or  part  specially  affected  by  the  action  ($  117.  //),  Gen.  17,  11.  14. 
34.  Jud.  I,  7  (accusative  before  part,  pass.) ;  a  Sam.  15,  32  (accusative  with  suffix 
•after  the  part.  pass.). 

a.  Both  accusatives  are  retained  in  an  unusual  manner  after  the  passive  of 
a  verbum  implendi  in  Nudl  14,  ai ;   instead,  however,  of  the  Niph,  K^IS^  the 

*  In  the  active,  the  sentence  would  be  /  will  cause  the  sword  to  devour  you  ; 
by  the  rule  stated  above,  letter  c,  this  would  become  in  the  passive,  the  sword 
(nom.)  Shall  be  made  to  devour  you  (ace).  Instead  of  this,  the  remoter  object 
is  here  made  the  subject,  and  the  nearer  object  is  retained  in  the  accusative. 
Otherwise,  the  only  possible  explanation  would  be,  according  to  the  Arabic  idiom, 
to  cause  one  to  devour  the  sword  (remoter  object),  i.  e.  to  give  him  over  to  it. 

'  Analogous  to  0^*^311  ^3pn  who  was  clothed  in  linen,  Ezek.  9,  3,  would  be 
mn  fiDnn*nK  Vnani  a  Chron.  31,  10;   but  we  must  certainly  read  there  nn^l  Cj 

with  the  LXX.— Still  less  can  Ps.  87,  3  be  so  explained,  D^IMJ  bemg  not  an 
accusative,  but  the  subject  of  a  noun-clause.  On  the  other  hand,  HoJtf  i  Ki.  14, 6 
may  be  explained  with  Ewald  in  the  sense  of  being  charged  with  something,  so 
that,  like  T\}^,  it  may  be  construed  with  an  accusative. 

•  In  reality  D^JJ  Ex.  16,  ao.  26  (it  became  putrid)  is  equivalent  to  a  passive 
(it  ivas  changed),  to  which  D^'j^SiD  is  added  as  an  accusative  of  the  result 
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Qal  (which  is  sometimes  used  transitively  elsewhere)  should  simply  be  read  with 
the  LXX;  similarly  in  Ps.  7  a,  19,  although  there  the  LXX  also  translate  the 
passive. 

3.  The  efficient  cause  (or  personal  agent)  is,  as  a  rule,  attached  / 

to  the  passive  by  f  (thus  corresponding  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 

dative),  e.g.  Gen.  25,  21  nln^  'O  "vnyj  Yahweh  let  himself  he  inlrealed 

by  him;  comp.  14, 19.  Lev.  26,  23.  2  Sam.  2, 5  (Ps.  115, 15).  Ps.  73, 10; 

be/ore  the  verb,  Prov.  14,  20  and  frequeiflly.     Less  commonly  by  "19 

(called  "ft?  of  origin  =  coming  /rom)y  e.g.  Gen.  9,  11.  Job  28,  4; 

before  the  verb,  Ps.  37,  23.  Job  24,  i ;  by  a  (3  instmmentt)^  Gen.  9,  6 

(DlKa  by  man);  Num.  36,  2.  Is.  14,  3.  Hos.  14, 4,  always  to  introduce 

a  personal  agent. — On  the  connexion  of  the  passive  participle  with 

a  genitive  of  the  agent,  cf.  §  116./. 

n.    Syntax  of  the  IVoiin.  « 

§  122.   Indication  of  the  Gender  of  the  Noun, 

Cf.  F.  Schwabe,  Die  Genusbestimmung  des  Nomens  im  bibl,  ffebr,,  Jena,  1894, 
and  especially  the  thorough  investigation  by  K.  Albrecht,  •  Das  Geschlecht  der 
hebr.  Hauptworter,'  iaZAlV,  1895,  p.  313  sqq.,  and  1896,  p.  61  sqq. 

1.  According  to  §  80.  a,  Hebrew,  like  the  other  Semitic  languages,  a 
distinguishes  only  a  masculine  and  feminine  gender.  To  indicate  the 
latter  a  special  feminine  ending  is  generally  used  (§  80.  b  and  §  87.  i) 
both  in  the  singular  and  plural  (see,  however,  §  87./),  its  use  being 
most  consistent  in  adjectives  and  participles;  comp.  §87. r.  The 
employment  of  these  special  endings  is  most  natural,  when  by  means 
of  them  the  feminine  names  of  persons  or  animals  are  distinguished 
from  the  masculine  of  the  same  stem  and  the  same  formation,  e.  g. 
nK  brother y  n1n«  sister;  D^^  a  young  man,  *^fi  a  young  woman,  maid; 
^Ift  iuvencusj  t^^  iuvenca;  /J?  vitulus,  nj^jy  vitula.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  feminine  plays  an  important  part  in  denoting  the  gender 
of  whole  classes  of  ideas  (see  below,  letter/,  &c.),  which  the  Hebrew 
regards  as  feminine.  The  language,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  the 
use  of  the  feminine  ending  either  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
the  sex  of  animate  objects  (see  letter  b),  or  as  an  indication  of  the 
{^figurative)  gender  of  inanimate  things  which  are  regarded  as 
feminine  (see  letter  h), 

2.  The  distinction  of  sex  may  be  effected  even  without  the  feminine  b 
ending,  (a)  by  the  employment  of  words  of  different  stems  for  the 
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masculine  and  feminine;  (^)  by  the  different  construction  (either 
as  masculine  or  feminine)  of  die  same  word  {communta).  But  the 
distinction  may  also,  (r)  in  the  case  of  names  of  animals,  be  entirely 
neglected,  all  examples  of  a  species  being  included  under  one  par- 
ticular gender,  either  masculine  or  feminine  (epicoena), 

C  Examples  of  (a)  are :  3K  fatktr,  DfcC  mother;  7^  mw,  ^m  twe  ;  B?^n  hi-goat, 
VI  she-goat;  nlon  he-ass^  |^rwt  she-ass;  nnH  lum,  tC3^  litmess.  Sometimes  with 
the  additional  feminine  ending,  e.  g.  "73^  male  slave^  ptan-servant,  n^  or  illlDf^ 
female  slave,  maid;  {Tin  brideigroom,  n^^  brUe, 

d  Of  {lf)\  7^  camel  Plnr.  D^pQI  coostraed  as  masculine,  Gen.  24,  63;  as 
feminine,  Gen.  3a,  16;  n^3  collect  oxen^  £z.  ai,  37,  coostraed  as  masculine,  bnt 
Gen.  33,  13.  Job  i,  14  as  feminine.  In  Jer.  a,  24  tlie  construction  of  n'JB  wild 
asSf  changes  directly  from  the  masculine  (intended  as  epicene)  to  the  feminine. 
Comp.  in  Greek  d,  i)  ircur  h,  4  ^ovt. 

e  Of  (f) :  analogous  to  the  epicene  nouns  of  other  languages,  many  species  of 
animals  which  are  strong  and  courageous,  are  VQgarded  in  Hebrew  as  always 
masculine,  while  the  weak  and  timid  are  feminine;  comp.  6  kitcot,  4  X^'^* 
and  the  German  der  Lowe,  der  Tiger,  der  Panther,  der  Wolf,  der  Adler,  Ax., 
but  die  Katze,  die  Taube,  die  Biene,  &c.  Similarly  in  Hebrew,  eg.  ^^  ox 
^  (Ps.  1441.14  CTen  referring  to  cows  in  calf),  1^  bear.  Hoc  13,  8  70/^  3V^  (a  hear 
that  is  bereaved  of  her  whelps ;  comp.,  however,  s  Ki.  s,  24.  Is.  11,  7),  3Mt  »«$^, 
3^3  dog,  all  masculine;  but  rOJII?  hare,  njV  </<w,  nnWj  jAw-A,  iTjtal  A«, 
n^^^  an/,  A:c.,  feminine. 

f  Rem.  I.  Masculine  nouns  which  either  have  a  s^arate  femlnine.fonn  or  might 
easily  form  one,  are  but  seldom  used  as  epicene ;  such  are,  iton  ass,  2  Sam.  19,  a  7 
for  I^HK ;  b^  hart,  Ps.  42,  a  for  H^^K.  In  Gen.  a3,  4sqq.  HD  a  dead  body,  refeis 
more  especially  to  the  body  of  a  woman ;  Dv6t^  god^  is  used  of  a  goddess,  i  Ki. 
II,  5,  elsewhere  alvrays  masculine ;  |toK  a  master  workman,  in  Prov.  8,  30  refers 
to  wisdom  (HD^n  feminine,  comp.  Plin.  a,  i  natura  omntum  artifex ;  and  our 
use  ol friend,  teacher,  servant,  neighbour,  either  as  masculine  or  feminine;  in 
German,  Gemahl^  stands  also  for  Gemahlin,  &&). 

g'  a.  Of  words  denoting  persons  l^J  «tuV,  according  to  the  conunonly  received 
opinion,  was  in  early  times  used  as  epicene  (see,  however,  above,  |  a.  ir).  The 
use  of  the  plural  D^193  in  Job  i,  19  and  Ruth  a,  ai  in  the  sense  oi young  people 
(of  both  genders)  does  not,  however,  prove  this.    In  this  and  in  similar  < 


^  So  in  early  Arabic,  ba'l  (lord)  and  tau^  (conjuz)  are  used  both  for  maritus 
and  uxor;  *ariis  for  bridegroom  and  bride;  the  later  language,  however,  distin- 
guishes the  feminine  from  the  masculine  in  all  these  cases  generally  by  the  ending 
a  (a/).  In  early  Arabic  also  the  feminine  ending  is  commonly  omitted  in  sudi 
participles  as  l^amil,  bd{in  (gravida),  and  the  like,  which  from  the  meaning  of 
the  word  can  only  be  used  of  females.  Thus  also  )Dk,  at  least  in  Num.  11,  i a 
(Is.  49,  a3t),  probably  means  nuru  (for  HJCk  a  Sam.  4,  4,  &&),  not  nurnng' 
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(comp.  e.  g.  DTlk  Gen.  i,  27  aad  Dnn^  3a,  i)  the  mascoHne  as  prior  gmder 
iDclndes  the  feminine^. 

8.    The    following    classes    of  ideas    are   usually    regarded   as  h 
feminine  •,  although  the  substantives  which  express  them  are  mostly 
without  the  feminine  ending': 

(a)  Names  of  countries  and  iowns,  since  they  are  regarded  as  the 
mothers*  and  nurses  of  the  inhabitants;  e.g.  "W^  Assyria^  D*TJf 
Idumaeay  l5f  Tyre;  comp.  also  such  expressions  as  /?3  na,  Jl*?  na 
daughter  o/Baiyhn,  daughter  of  Zion^  Sec. 

Rem.  The  same  proper  nouos,  which  as  names  of  countries  are  regarded  as  t 
feminine,  are  frequently  used  also  as  names  of  the  people,  and  maj  then,  like 
national  names  in  other  languages,  be  construed  as  masculine ;  thus  TTi^tV*  masc 
Is.  3,  8,  and  eisewhtre, /udaei ;  but  Is.  7,  6,  fem.,  Judaea;  DhK  masc.,  Idumaei, 
Num.  ao,  30;  fem.,  Idumaea,  Jer.  49,  17.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  by  a  very  common  transference  of  thought  (like  our  expression  Turkey 
concludes  pecue)  these  names  are  construed  as  feminine,  even  when  they  denote 
not  the  country  but  the  inhabitants ;  so  Hl^rP  Lam.  i,  3 ;  comp.  Gen.  41,  8. 
Ex.  ID,  7.  I  a,  33.  I  Sam.  17,  ai.  a  Sam.  8,  a.  34,  9.  Is.  7,  a.  ai,  a.  4a,  11.  Jer. 
50, 10.  Job  I,  15.  Hence  the  frequent  personification  of  nations  (as  well  as  of 
^countries  and  towns,  see  below,  note  4)  as  female  beings,  e.g.  Is.  50,  i.  54,  i  sqq., 
and  the  transference  of  the  expressions  733  HI  Is.  47,  i  sqq.,  |^^^  ra  &c  (see 
above)  from  the  town  to  the  inhabitants. 

{b)  Appellative  nouns,  which  denote  a  circumscribed  space,  such  as  k 
rSi  earth,  land,  h^  world,  hiXi^  the  abode  0/  the  dead,  13?  circU  (of 
the  Jordan  valley),  "^'•^  a  town,  lfc<3  a  well,  f^lMf  the  north,  fO^W  the  south, 

^  The  Arab  grammarians  call  this  use  of  the  masculine  plural  and  dual  (e.  g. 
'el-abawani,  the  two  fathers,  i.  e.  parenks)  tagkUb  or  the  making  (the  masculine) 
prevail  (over  the  feminine). — Comp.  M.  Griinert,  Die  Begriffs-Praponderan%  und 
die  DuaJe  apotiori  im  ulllarad.,  Vienna.,  1886. 

'  The  masculine  gender  is  attributed '  by  the  Hebrews  and  the  Semites  generally 
to  whatever  is  dangerous,  savage,  courageous,  respected,  great,  strong,  powerful . . . ; 
the  feminine  to  whatever  is  motherly,  productive,  sustaining,  nourishing,  gentle, 
weak, . .  .  subject,  &c.'  (Albrecht,  ZAIV,  1896,  p.  I20sq.). 

'  When,  on  the  other  hand,  words  with  a  feminine-ending,  such  as  T\pT^  brass, 
nC^p  a  bow  (stem  B^p),  TMf  time  (see  the  Lexicon),  are  sometimes  construed  as 
masculine,  this  is  owing  probably  in  some  cases  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
formation  of  the  word,  the  H  of  the  feminine  being  regarded  as  a  radical. 

*  Comp.  a  city  and  a  mother  (DK)  in  Israel,  a  Sam.  ao,  19.  In  the  same 
way,  DM  (like  /"firrjp,  mater)  on  Phoenician  coins  stands  for  mother-city,  fUfrpbwokif. 
The  same  figure  is  used  in  such  expressions  as  sons  of  Zion,  Ps.  149,  a ;  sons  of 
Babylon,  Ezek.  a3,  15,  &c,  as  also  in  speaking  of  the  suburbs  of  a  city  as  its 
daughters,  -e.g.  Jos.  15,  45 sqq.,  and  elsewhere. — The  comparison  of  Jerusalem 
to  a  woman  b  especially  frequent  In  allegorical  descriptions,  e.g.  Ezek.  16. 
Lam.  I,  I,  and  elsewhere. 
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/  In  the  majority  of  noons  denoting  place  the  gender  is  variable,  e.  g.  TT^  and 
^"3^  «  way  (usoally  feminine ;  the  mascnline  gender  only  begins  to  predominate 
with  Ezekiel ;  cf.  Albrecht,  1.  c.,  1896,  p.  55),  K^  (^3)  valley^  \\  garden  (fern.  Gen. 
a,  15,  unless  nhn^i^,  &c.,  is  to  be  read),  ^3^rj  palace,  temple,  "I5fn  court,  D'JS 
vineyard,  "\yg?  door^,  &c.;  also  D^pO  place,  at  least  in  Gen.  18,  24  (referring  to 
Sodom),  Job  ao,  9,  and  a  Sam.  17,  i  a  KUktbh,  is  construed  as  feminine.  The 
mountains  and  hills  commanding  the  surrounding  country  are  almost  without 
exception  masculine  (see  Albrecht,  1.  c,  p.  60  sq.). 

ni  (r)  The  names  of  instruments,  utensils,  and  (on  the  same  analogy) 
members  and  parts  of  the  body  in  man  or  beast,  since  these  are  all 
regarded  as  subservient  and  subordinate  (consequently  as  feminine). 

n  Thus  ann  sword,  nnj  tent-peg,  13  bucket,  Dta  cup,  i)}??  shoe,  fcnjf  bed,  &c; 
in  other  cases,  as  ^"\K  chest,  ark,  "\^  oven,  the  gender  is  variable.  (*  Instruments 
for  binding  or  holding,  girdles  and  the  like,  as  constraining  and  mastering,  are 
masculine,'  Albrecht,  l.c.  p.  89.) — Also  ftk  ear,  yslfKyfw^r  (and  so  probably  jn!a 
thumb,  great  toe),  T  and  Pjg  ^m/,  X^XS'^right  hand,  ^Tsfoot,  '^knee,  '^'^thigh, 
«in3  shoulder,  '•n^  \heek,  fD2  beUy;  P|J3  wing,  '^^hom,  DJ^  bone,  Jgf  tooth; 
as  a  rule  also  g^llarw  (masc.  Is.  17, 5  and  elsewhere),  fiKy  tongue  (masc.  Ps.  aa,  16 
and  elsewhere),  ^y  eye  (masc.  Zech.  3,  9  and  elsewhere),  pW  thigh  (masc 
Ex.a9.  37)«. 

o  {d)  Certain  names  of  natural  forces  or  substances  are  feminine, 
being  probably  regarded  as  instruments,  while  in  the  names  of  the 
heavens,  the  heavenly  bodies  and  natural  phenomena,  the  masculine 
generally  predominates  (cf.  Albrecht,  1.  c,  p.  323  sqq.);  thus  feminine 
are  K^  sun  (but  often  also  masc,  Ps.  19,  6.  104, 19);  ^  (Eth.'^<f/) 
fire  (rarely  masc,)]  J^b  brightness^  J3K  a  stone^  as  a  rule  also  nn  wind, 
spirit;  K^J  breath,  soul;  also  "ife<  light  in  Jer.  13,  16.  Job  36,  32, 
and  others. 

p  4.  The  following  classes  of  ideas,  which  are  also  regarded  as 
feminine  in  Hebrew  (see  above,  letter  h),  are  usually  indicated  by  the 
feminine  form,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  transference  to  mascu- 
line persons  (see  letters  r  and  s) : 

q  {a)  Abstracts'  (sometimes  along  with  masculine  forms  from  the  same  stem, 
as  nO^?  vengeance,  as  well  as  D^J ,  iTJW  help,  as  well  as  "\Jp),  e.g.  %\TSO^,  firmness, 

*  n^ntD  camp  is  feminine  only  when  it  is  a  collective,  denoting  the  persons 
in  a  camp. 

*  PIK  nose,  ^]tail,  TSfOfifrthead,  ^  heel,  ej^jV  back  of  the  neck,  HB  mouth, 
*)M^jr  neck,  also  DITI  womb,  except  in  Jer.  ao,  17,  are  invariably  construed  as 
masculine. 

*  Cf.  the  list  of  masculine  and  feminine  abstracts  in  Albrecht,  I.C.,  1S96, 
p.  Ill  sqq. 
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faithfulness y  \V^ strength,  X\TCM greatness^  XX^ho fullness,  ThffiaO dominion , Sec, 
Similarly,  the  feminine  (sing,  and  plur.)  of  adjectives  and  participles  is  nsed 
snbstantivally  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  neuter,  e.  g.  njte?  stedfastness, 
Ps.  5,  10,  naiD  goodness,  H^  evil.  Gen.  50,  ao,  np23  a  light  thing  (i.e.  a  trifling 
thing),  Jer.  6,  14;  so  especially  in  the  plural,  e.  g.  Tiv!hl  great  things,  Ps.  la,  4; 
niDinsn  the  ruined  places,  Ezck.  36,  36,  along  with  HBg'jn  that  which  was 
desolate,  rt^b  kindnesses,  a  Ki.  25,  a8,  rtnb3  uprightness,  honesty.  Is.  26,  10, 
ntoTj^3  anioena,  Ps.  16,  11  (but  in  verse  6  in  the  same  sense  D^''^?),  rt*^^B3 
wonderful  things,  Ex.  34,  10  and  frequently,  Dto'^  hard  things,  roughly.  Gen. 
43»  7«  30  (but  cf.  also  D^p^.  vain  things^  Prov.  12,  11.  28,  19).  Comp.  more- 
over, the  very  frequent  use  of  Dlft,  N^H  (as  well  as  Pit  and  WH),  Jud.  14,  4.  Ps. 
118,  23  and  elsewhere,  in  the  sense  of  hoe,  illud  (also  \\}l^^  equivalent  to  ilia. 
Is.  51,  19) ;  also  the  use  of  the  feminine  form  of  the  verb  in  Is.  7,  7  D^pJTI  ^ 
njnn  \s7\  it  shall  not  stand,  neither  shall  it  come  to  pass  j  Jud,  14,  41.  Jer.  10,  7 ; 
so  too  the  suffixes  Gen.  15,  6.  Ex.  10,  ii.  Job  38,  18,  referring  back  to  a  whole 
statement  ^. 

{b)  Titles  and  designations  of  office,  properly  a  subdivision  of  the  abstract  ideas 
treated  above,  under  letter  q,  and  specially  noticed  here  only  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  transference  to  concrete  male  persons.  Thus  we  have  flbn^  Ecdes.  1,1, 
&c.  (as  a  title  of  Solomon),  properly  no  doubt  thcU  which  takes  part  in  or  speaks 
in  a  religious  assembly,  hence  LXX  4«ifX»;<rto<7T^y,  i.  e.  concionator,  preacher; 
the  proper  names  DlDfa  Ezra  a,  55.  Neh.  7,  57,  and  TTp^  Ezra  2,  57.  Neh.  7,  59, 
and  the  foreign  word  nHB  viceroy^;  in  the  plural  Tito  prop,  cognomina,  then 
like  named,  colleagues;  nljnS  princes  (if  this  be  the  true  meaning)  '.  All  these 
words,  in  accordance  with  their  meaning,  are  construed  as  masculine  (in  Ecdes. 
7,  27  instead  of  ^  rOtpM  the  words  should  rather  be  divided  as  'pH  IDK; 
comp.  ia,  8). 


*  While  in  all  these  instances  it  is  simplest  to  speak  of  ihe  feminine  in  Hebrew 
as  being  used  for  the  neuter  (which  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  is  commonly 
employed  for  similar  purposes),  it  must  yet  not  be  forgotten  that  since  the  language 
is  wholly  wanting  in  neuters,  the  Semitic  mind  regarded  the  above-mentioned  forms 
primarily  as  actual  feminines.  Hence  the  Arab  commentators  are  accustomed 
to  explain  the  feminines  of  adjectives  and  participles  (which  would  be  neuter  in 
Latin,  A:c.)  by  the  addition  of  a  feminine  substantive. 

[•  An  Assyrian  word,  found  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sargon,  who 
appointed  paJidii  over  South  Babylonia.  The  view  that  it  is  of  Persian  origin  is 
a  mistake :  see  Schrader*s  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,  on  i  Ki. 
10,  15.-G.W.C.] 

*  This  use  of  the  feminine  form  is  far  more  frequent  in  Arabic,  Ethiopic  and 
Aramaic;  comp.  e.g.  in  Arabic  hf^ifa  (fern,  from  httl^*  following  after,  taking 
the  place  of)  in  the  sense  of  the  successor  or  representative  (of  Muhammad),  and 
'alldma  {great  wisdoni)  as  a  title  of  learned  men.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  Latin 
magistraius,  magistracy,  for  magistrate,  and  our  his  Majesty,  Excellency^ 
Highness,  &c. 
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S      Abstract  ideas  inclnde  also — 

{c)  Collectives  in  the  fern,  form  *,  generally  fem.  participles  nsed  sabstantivally, 
espedallj  as  the  comprehensiTe  designation  of  a  number  oi  persons,  e.g.  nrnk 
(fem.  of  travelling,  prop,  the  travelling  (company),  Le.  travelling  persons 
(a  caraYBm) ;  Tv^l  (fem.  of  n^  one  going  into  exile)  the  company  of  exiles  (also 
frequently  used  of  those  who  had  returned  home  again) ;  DSS^  (that  wliich  inhabits) 
Le.  the  population^  Is.  la,  6.  Mic.  i,  ii  sq. ;  fD^M  (P'^^P-  ^^^  which  is  hostile) 
the  enemy,  Mic.  7,  8.  zo  (comp.  Mic.  4,  6  sq.  the  halting,  cast  off,  driven  away  i,  e. 
those  who  halt,  &c);  n?*^  (the  abject)  the  poorest  sort;  of  living  beings  which  are 
not  persons,  comp.  n^n  (that  which  lives)  in  the  sense  of  cattle^  beasts;  %\y^  a  shoal 
offish.  Gen.  i,  26  (but  in  Jon.  2,  2  as  a  nomen  unitaiis,  comp.  letter  t,  for  rt  a  fish, 
which  in  verses  i  and  1 1  is  used  as  a  nomen  U9utatis),  Comp.,  moreover,  n^33 
cUeul  body.  Is.  26, 19,  and  elsewhere  (construed  as  masculine),  for  a  heap  of  dead 
bodies. — On  the  poetic  personifications,  comprising  the  mass  of  a  nation,  by  means 
of  na  daughter,  in  733  03,  ^QJ  H?  (equivalent  to  ^J  ^ja)  my  countrymen, 
see  above,  letter  i, 

t  (d)  Conversely  the  feminine  form  of  substantives  is  sometimes  used  (as  in  Arabic) 
as  a  nomen  unitaiis,  i.  e.  to  indicate  a  single  example  of  a  class  which  is  denoted 
by  the  masculine  form ;  comp.  ^^H  afieet  (i  Ki.  9,  26),  n^3K  a  single  ship  (Jon. 
i»  3  8qq.) ;  1^  hair  (coll.),  Ttylit^  a  single  hear  (Jud.  20, 16 ;  in  the  plural,  i  Sam. 
14,45.  Ps.  40, 13);  TB^  a  poem,  frequently  collective,  TT^  a  single  song;  so  prob- 
ably also  n^KT)  a  fig  (the  corresponding  masculine  tin  is  collective  in  Arabic) ; 
ni^t^  a  lily  (also  f^^W) ;  roab  a  brich  (Arab,  libina,  but  libin  collective),  ftc. 

U  {e)  The  feminine  is  also  used  for  things  without  life  (as  being  weaker  or  less 
important),  which  are  named  from  their  resemblance  to  organic  things  expressed 
by  the  corresponding  masculine  form ;  comp.  Ip^  side  {pi  the  body),  thigh,  tVT^ 
or  TMPil  bach  part,  border  (of  a  country,  house,  &c)  ;  XXfO  forehead,  nPHft)  greaves. 
On  a  similar  distmction  between  the  masculine  for  natural,  and  the  feminine  for 
artificial  objects,  see  §  87.  ^. 

V  Rem.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  from  the  same  stem 
serves  sometimes  to  express  entirety ;  e.  g.  Is.  3,  i  rOflS^  IS?^  ^^  ''^  ^l^ff^ 
i.e.  every  kind  of  support  For  similar  groupings  in  the  case  of  persons,  see 
Is.  43,  6.  49,  22.  60,  4  {sons  and  daughters)',  49,  23.  Ecdes.  2,  8. 

§  128.    The  Reprtseniatim  of  Plural  Ideas  by  Means  of  Collectives, 
and  by  the  Repetition  of  Words, 

a  Besides  the  plural  endings  treated  in  §  87.  a-i,  the  language  employs 
other  means  to  express  a  plurality  of  living  beings  or  things : 

(a)  Certain  words  employed  exclusively  in  a  collective  sense,  while 
the  individual  members  of  the  class  are  denoted  by  special  words 
(nomtna  unitaiis,  but  not  in  the  same  sense  as  in  §  122.  /). 

^  Comp.  in  Greek  4  tavoi,  the  cavalry  (as  well  as  rh  Iwwutir),  4  idfui^^,  Hdt. 
I,  80  and  elsewhere,  the  camel  corps. 
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Thus  l^a  caitUt  oxm^  (eren  joined  with  Damerak,  e.g.  Ex.  a i,  37  1^3  HJ^h^ 
Jkfe  head  ofcattU),  but  *ll0^  an  ox;  Ij^  small  cattle,  i.  e.  sheep  and  goats  (/>9Xa)» 
comp.  Job  I,  3  }Wr^Di)^!t  ny??^  ^^wv*  thmisand  sheep ;  but  nfc^  «  jm^  4«a/  ^ 
small  tattle  (a  sheep  or  a  goat).  Other  more  or  less  common  collectives  are : 
T^  (prop,  that  which  prowls  or  roams)  wild  beasts,  K|^  (perhaps  prop,  tripping) 
a  number  of  little  children;  \fX^  fresh  green  herb,  i.  e.  yonng  plants,  p^^  green,  i.c. 
vegetation  in  general ;  ^f^  birds,  fowl;  331  chariots  or  cavakade,  VStST]  worms, 
)fftT\  creepif^  things  (of  small  creatures),  y^^  swarming  things, 

{b)  The  collective  use  of  substantives  which  at  the  same  time  serve  b 
as  nomina  unitatts;  thus,  D'JH  (never  in  plur.)  means  both  inan  (homo) 
and  men  (homines);  ^^  a  man  (vir)  and  men  (viri);  n^  woman  and 
women  (Jud.  21, 16.  i  Sam.  21,  6);  n|^  a  locmi,  but  usually  a  swarm 
of  locusis;  ^5^3  soul  and  souls  (persons);  PE©  staff  and  staves  (Gen. 
30,  37);  tD^  a  bird  of pr^  and  ^*r<£r  of  prey ;  l^?  n'/^  ^^^  ^^^^  (J^^* 
19, 12.  Jer.4,  29);  njy  a  leaf  ^xA  foliage ;  afe^  j  //j«/  and  plants, 
herbs;  fH  a  tree  and  trees  (as  it  yf ere  foliage);  "^^  fruit  2Jid  fruits; 
U"^  a  s/trub  and  shrubs;  in  isolated  instances  also  nouns  like  "1?^ 
man-servant,  nriM^  maid-servant^'^^Vi  ass,  iW  ^jp  (comp.  Gen.  32, 6). — 
On  the  singular  (especially  of  gentile  names)  with  the  article  to  include 
all  individuals  of  the  same  species,  comp.  §126./.  On  the  special 
meaning  of  the  plurals  formed  from  certain  collectives,  see  §  124.  /. 

(c)  The  feminine  ending;  see  §  122.  j. 

{d)  The  repetition  of  single  words,  and  even  of  whole  groups  c 
of  words,  especially  to  express  entirety,  or  in  a  distributive  sense. 
The  following  cases  are  more  particularly  to  be  noticed : 

I.  The  repetition  of  one  or  more  words  to  express  the  idea  of  every,  all, 
as  Di^  D^"*  Gen.  39,  10,  &c.,  dc^  by  day,  every  day;  Hi^  T\y^  year  by  year. 
Dent  14,  33 ;  \SPH  C^K  every  man,  Ex.  36,  4;  with  3  before  the  second  word 
(bat  only  in  late  passages),  e.g.  Dl^  D^^  day  by  day,  i  Chron.  ii,  as ;  n^Cb  HJ^ 
year  by  year.  Dent  15,  30.  i  Sam.  i,  7  (but  in  verse  3  TOnDJ  Dnp*tp),  DJOa  DJM 
Num.  34,  I.  Jud.  16,  30.  20,  30 sq.  r  Sam.  3,  10  as  at  other  times;  or  before  both 
words,  as  tpto  np33  Ex.  16,  3 1,  every  morning  (so  before  a  group  of  words. 
Lev.  34,  8) ;  in  the  same  sense  also  with  the  distributive  f>,  nrtab  "iftb  i  Chron. 
9,  37 ;  with  a  single  plural,  D^^^J  Ps.  73,  14,  or  D^PDp  Job  7,  18  along  with 
D^31j)  every  moment.  Also  with  the  two  words  united  by  means  of  wdw  copulative, 
B^ioB^K  Ps.  87,  5,  or  IT^W  B^K  Est.  i,  8;  I^TJ  li^  all  generations,  Deut  33,  7 ; 

^  The  plural  form  D^^Il  from  1^  is  found  <mly  in  very  late  Hebrew, 
Neh.  10,  37  (where  according  to  the  Mantua  edition,  Ginsburg,  &c.,  Kl^'^Ct  our 
sheep,  is  also  to  be  read ;  Baer»  however,  has  ^J^Y),  and  a  Chron.  4,  3.  In  Amos 
6,  13  read,  with  Hitzig,  DJ  "^3?, 
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Irt^  Dl"'  Est.  3,  4;  comp.  Est.  8,  9.  Ezra  10, 14.  i  Chron.  26,  13  (cf.  Cheyne, 
Bampton  Lectures,  p.  439,  and  Driver,  Introd,  p.  505,  No.  35) ;  sometimes  (but 
with  the  exception  of  Ps.  45,  18  only  in  very  late  passages)  with  a  pleonastic  *73 
preceding,  Ps.  145,  13.  Est.  3, 11.  9,  28.  a  Chron.  11,  13  and  elsewhere. 

d  2.  Repetition  of  words  in  an  expressly  distributive  sense  *  (which  may  to  some 
extent  be  noticed  in  the  examples  under  letter  ^)  equivalent  to  one  each^  &c., 
e.g.  Num.  14,  j^  forty  days  HJ^  Dl"'  HJ^P  DV  counting  for  every  day  a  year; 
comp.  Ezek.  24,  6.  Ex.  28,  34  (three  words  repeated) ;  also  with  the  addition  of 
15p  apart,  \pm  IHJf  IHJf  every  drove  by  itself  Gen.  32,  17 ;  comp.  Zech.  12, 12. 
Most  frequently  with  the  addition  of  a  numeral  (comp.  for  the  simple  repetition  of 
numerals  for  the  same  purpose,  §  x  34.  ^),  and  with  the  words  not  only  in  groups 
of  two  (Lev.  24,  8.  Num.  13,  2.  31,  4)  or  three  (Num.  7,  11.  17,  21),  but  even 
of  six  (Ex.  26, 3)  or  seven  (Ex.  25,  33.  26,  19.  21.  25)  ;  in  Ex.  25,  35  five  words 
even  three  times  repeated*. 

e  3.  Repetition  to  express  an  exceptional  or  at  least  superfine  quality;  e.g. 
2  Ki.  25,  15  which  were  of  gold,  gold,  of  silver,  silver,  i.e.  made  of  pure  gold 
and  pure  silver;  Deut.  2,  27  Tp^3  ^^?  ^y  <''long  by  the  high  way;  comp. 
Num.  3,  9.  .8,  16  they  are  given,  given  to  him^  i.e.  given  exclusively  for  his  service, 
for  hi<%  very  own.  Also  with  a  certain  h3rperbole  in  such  examples  as  2  Ki.  3, 16 
D^na  D^3a  nothing  but  trenches;  Gen.  14,  10  "MOH  nn«3  ni«3  all  asphalt-pits,-^ 
Repetition  serves  to  intensify  the  expression  to  the  highest  degree  in  Jud.  5,  2a 
by  reason  of  the  violent  pransings  of  his  strong  ones,  Ex.  8,  10  {countless 
heaps),  and  Joel  4,  14  {countless  multitudes) ;  cf.  also  Dytp  D^D  Ex.  23,  30 
by  little  and  little,  very  gradually ;  cf.  §  133.  k. 

f  4.  Repetition  with  the  copula  to  express  of  more  than  one  hind;  thus  Deut  25, 13 
(Prov.  20,  10)  \l\f!\  ]3K  a  weight  and  a  weight,  i.e.  two  kinds  of  weight  (hence 
the  addition  grecU  and  smalt) ;  Ps.  12,  3  yy\  3/21  with  two  kinds  of  heart,  i.e. 
with  a  double-dealing  heart ;  cf.  DpJ  3p  t<7a  i  Chron.  12,  33. 

§  124.  The  Various  Uses  0/  the  Plural-form^. 

a  1.  The  plural  is  by  no  means  used  in  Hebrew  solely  to  express 
a  number  of  individuals  or  separate  objects,  but  may  also  denote  them 
collectively.  This  use  of  the  plural  expresses  either  {a)  a  combina- 
tion of  various  external  constituent  parts  (plurals  of  local  extension)^ 

^  Comp.  in  the  New  Testament  St.  Mark  vi.  39  sq.  avfiwbcia  ov/ar6<Tia,  mpaauiL 
vpaffial  (Weizsacker,  tischweise,  beetweise). 

•  These  repetitions  of  larger  groups  of  words  belong  entirely  to  tht  Priestly  Code 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  are  unquestionably  indications  of  a  late  period  of  the 
language.  Of  quite  a  different  kind  are  such  examples  as  Ezek.  16,  6,  where 
the  repetition  of  four  words  serves  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  promise,  unless 
here,  as  certainly  in  i,  20,  it  is  a  mere  dittography;  the  LXX  omit  the  repetition 
in  both  passages. 

'  Comp.  Dietrich, '  Hha  Begriff  und  Form  des  hebr.  Plunds/  in  the  Abhatuil, 
Mur  hebr.  Grammatih,  Leipzig,  1846,  p.  2  sqq. 
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or  {b)  a  more  or  less  intensive  focussing  of  the  characteristics  inherent 
in  the  idea  of  the  stem  (abstract plurals,  usually  rendered  in  English 
by  forms  in  -hood,  -ness^  -ship),  A  variety  of  the  plurals  described 
under  {b),  in  which  the  secondary  idea  of  intensity  or  of  an  internal 
multiplication  of  the  idea  of  the  stem  may  be  clearly  seen,  is  {c)  the 
pluralis  excellentiae  or  pluralis  maiestatis. 

Examples  of  (<i)  :  Plnrals  of  local  extension  to  denote  localities  in  general,  bat  b 
especially  level  surfaces  (the  surface-'^XxavX),  since  in  them  the  idea  of  a  whole 
composed  of  innnmerable  separate  parts  or  points  is  most  evident,  as  D^C^ 
(S  88.  d)  heaven  (comp.  also  DT)VltD  heights  of  heaven,  Is.  33,  16.  Job  16,  19 ; 
elsewhere  DViD)  ;  D^D  water;  D^lp2  (the  broad  surface  of  the  sea)  poetically  for 
D^  sea;  D^^&  (prop,  the  side  turned  towards  any  one,  then)  surface  in  general, 
usually /ir^;  D^"l^nX  the  back,  Ex.  a6,  la.  33,  33,  &c.,  D^X^Jf  neck,  nape  of  the 
neck^;  also  rfe^X^D  the  place  at  the  head,  rtj^no  place  ^at  the  feet ;  D^ag 
plcue  on  the  other  side  {pi  a  river) ;  D^^VD  depth,  D^jjnTD  (also  prnO)  distance, 
D^^SS^'tD  bed,  Gen.  49,  4  (unless,  with  Dillmann,  it  is  to  be  explained  in  the  sense 
oi double  bed,  i.e.  torus),  D^J3^  Ps.  46,  5,  and  T\\yS&X^  132,  5,  dwelling  (perhaps 
also  DyHK  encampment,  in  passages  like  i  Sam.  4,  10).  The  last  four  belong, 
however,  to  poetic  style,  and  are  better  reckoned  amongst  the  plurals  of  amplifica- 
tion treated  under  letters  d-f.  So  perhaps  D^]^  bed  (Ps.  63,  7.  Job  17,  13; 
but  Gen.  49,  4.  Ps.  132,  3,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  singular);  probably,  however, 
D^yST^  (prop,  stratd)  refers  to  a  number  of  coverings  or  pillows. 

The  plural  of  extension  is  used  to  denote  a  lengthened  period  of  time  in  D^DT^^y 
eternity  (everlasting  ages). 

Rem.  The  plural  of  extension  includes  also  a  few  examples  which  were  formerly   c 
explained  as  simply  poetic  plurals,  e.g.  Job  17, 1  "»p  X^i^^^  graves  are  (ready) 
for  me,  i.  e.  the  place  where  there  are  many  of  them  (as  it  were  the  graveyard) 
is  my  portion,  Job  31,  3a.  3  Cbron.  16,  14;  cf.  3  Ki.  22,  30. 

Of  {b) :  the  tolerably  numerous  abstract  plurals,  mostly  of  a  particular  form  d 
{(fti^ltm,  qittilltm,  8cc.)  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  They  sum  up  either 
the  conditions  or  qualities  inherent  in  the  idea  of  the  stem,  or  else  the  various 
single  acts  of  which  an  action  is  composed.  Comp.  for  the  first  class,  D^^na 
and  nVlinSl  youth,  D^3i>|  old  age,  D^^y?  youth ;  D"»|«na  maidenhood,  tibh^ 
bridal  state;  D^"lVlD  condition  of  a  sojourner,  U**^7^fleshliness  (only  in  Prov.  14, 30 ; 
cf.  Delitzsch) ;  D''jn  life  (the  abstract  idea  of  the  qualities  of  a  living  being) ; 
D^5>^3B^  childlessness,  Dnyp  blindness,  D^)^  perverseness, 

*  Comp.  the  same  use  of  the  plural  in  rd  aripva,  ret  vSrra,  rd  rp&xriKa,  prat" 
cordui,  cervices,  fauces ;  on  plurals  of  extension  in  general,  comp.  the  prepositions 
of  place  and  time  in  the  plur.  form,  §  103.  n.  D*>^OD  is  not  a  case  in  point, 
in  the  sense  of /is//^  (properly  a  sheet  folded  into  several  pages;  elsewhere  also 
IDp)  I  Ki.  31,  8sqq.  3  Ki  10,  i.  19,  14  (Is.  37,  14;  referred  to  afterwards  by 
the  singular  suffix);  Is.  39,  i.  Jer.  39,  35.  33,  14  {after  being  folded,  previously 
■VDD). 

£  e 
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^  There  are  also  a  nmnber  of  plnraU,  found  almost  exclusively  in  poetry  (some- 
times along  with  the  singular),  which  are  evidently  intended  to  intensify  the  idea 
of  the  stem,  as  D"»:^«  might,  Is.  40,  36 ;  D^3nD«  (as  well  as  HJ^)  and  Tl^^^ 
faithfulness;  "''JB^tJ  (according  to  §  93.  /,  only  in  the  construct  state  plural  or 
with  sufiBxes=-M^  happiness  of),  happy;  n^^S  Is.  27,  n  and  D^^  Is.  40,  14, 
&c.  (keen)  understanding;  Q'^^  Job  37,  16  and  T\SV^  i  Sam.  2,  3  (thorough) 
knowledge;  rfntS3  Job  12,  6  and  D"»nD3tD  Is.  32,  18  (full)  confidence:  TSTS^ 
(abundant)  blessings  Ps.  21,  7  ;  TSV}  Ps.  5,  10  (very)  destruction;  n^On  Dan. 
9»  23  (greatly)  beloved;  nton  Ps.  76,  11,  &c  (fierce)  wrath;  rfD^n  Dan.  12,  2 
(utter)  contempt;  TilHO  Gen.  46,  2  (an  important)  vision;  D^B^D  uprightness; 
nbEPin  perversity;  ETSf?^  and  D^^K^HO  (thick)  darkness;  D^"!nDtD  fl  (close) 
hid^- place;  Dn"»M  nobility;  D^30^  Is.  28,  i  fatness;  TfmrXi  (com- 
plete) aridity ;  D^jSTiap  sweetness;  D^nO  preciousness ;  D^yC'g?^  delight; 
D^J*^  and  D^?3 JD //#flj«r^ ;  D^Drn  compassion;  Jlh^tp  Ps.  23,  2  rw/,  refresh- 
ment; ntantp  Am,  3,  9  tumult.  On  the  other  hand,  Dtesn  wisdom  (Prov.  i,  20 
and  elsewhere)  can  hardly  be  a  plural  ( «-  the  essence  of  wisdom,  or  wisdom  per- 
sonified), but  is  a  singular  (see  %  86.  /). 

f  '  The  summing  up  of  the  several  parts  of  an  action  is  expressed  in  D^D^n  the 
embalming,  D"nQ3  atonement,  D^K^  (prop,  filling,  sc.  of  the  hand)  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  DTl^C^  dismissal,  tm?^  retribution,  D^nRB  engraving  (of 
a  seal,  &c.);  tl^nnH  fornication,  DW}  whoredom,  D"»DK3  adultery;  DW3  (prop, 
no  doubt,  wann  compassion)  consolcUion,  D^D^nn  supplication,  0^13  Job  7,  4 
(restless)  tossing  to  and  fro,  ttW^  gleaning;  perhaps  also  rfi^a?  Ps.  4,  I.  6,  I, 
and  dsewhere,  if  it  means  the  plctying  on  stringed  instruments,  and  D^pbpC^ 
Is.  I,  23  bribery,  unless  it  be  a  plural  of  number*. 

^  Of  (f) :  the  pluralis  excellentiae  or  maiestatis,  as  has  been  remarked  above, 
is  properly  a  variety  of  the  abstract  plural,  since  it  sums  up  the  several  charac- 
teristics' belonging  to  the  idea,  besides  possessing  (like  some  of  the  substantives 
under  letter  e)  the  secondary  sense  of  an  intensification  of  the  original  idea; 
so  especially  DvAx  Godhead,  God  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  numerical  plural 
gods,  Ex.  12,  12,  and  elsewhere).  The  supposition  that  D^r6t(  is  to  be  r^^arded 
as  merely  a  remnant  of  earlier  polytheistic  views  (i.e.   as  originally  only  a 

*  Mayer  Lambert  in  the  Revue  des  itudes  j'uives,  xxiv.  p.  106  sqq.,  enumerates 
no  less  than  ninety-five  words  ending  in  tm,  which  in  his  opinion  are  to  be  r^;arded 
as  pluralia  tantum, 

■  The  Jewish  grammarians  call  such  plurals  n^nbn  *tt"!  plur.  virium  or 
virtutum  ;  later  grammarians  call  them  plur,  excellentiae,  magnitudinis,  or  plur. 
maiestaticus.  This  last  name  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  we  used  by  kings 
when  speaking  of  themselves  (comp.  already  i  Mace.  10,  19.  it,  31);  and  the 
plural  used  by  God  in  Gen.  i,  26.  11,  7.  Is.  6,  8  has  been  incorrectly  explained 
in  this  way.  It  is,  however,  either  communicative  (including  die  attendant  angels ; 
fo  at  all  events  in  Is.  6,  8,  comp.  also  Gen.  3,  22),  or  according  to  others,  an 
indication  of  the  fullness  of  power  and  might  implied  in  DVlPK  (see  Dillsuum 
on  Gen.  i,  26) ;  but  it  b  best  explained  as  a  plural  of  self-deUberation,  The  use 
of  the  plural  as  a  form  of  respectful  address  is  quite  foreign  to  Hebrew. 
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nmnerical  plimil)  is  «t  least  highly  improbable,  and,  moreoirer,  would  not  explain 
the  analogous  plorals  (see  below).  That  the  language  has  entirely  rejected  the 
idea  of  numerical  plnrality  in  D'^rpg  (whenever  it  denotes  one  God),  is  proved 
especially  by  its  being  almost  invariably  joined  with  a  singular  attribnte  (comp. 
§  13a.  h\  e.g.  p*^  DwK  Ps.  7,  10,  and  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  QNlPK 
must  have  been  nsed  originally  not  only  as  a  numerical  bat  also  as  an  abstract  plnral 
(corresponding  to  the  Latin  numen,  and  our  Godhead)^  and,  like  other  abstracts 
of  the  same  kind,  have  been  transferred  to  a  concrete  single  god  (even  of  the 
heathen). 

To  the  same  class  (and  probably  formed  on.  the  analogy  of  D^rpM)  belong  h 
the  plurals  D^lfhp  the  Most  Holy  (only  of  Yahweh),  Hos.  12,  i.  Prov.  9,  10.  30,  3 
(comp.  D'»?hp  D\n!)«  Jos.  34,  19,  and  the  Aram.  P?VS>j;  the  Most  High,  Dan. 
7,  18);  and  probably  D^SID  (usually  taken  in  the  sense  oi  penates^^s^  image  of 
a  god,  used  especially  for  obtaining  oracles.  Certainly  in  i  Sam.  19, 13.  16  only 
one  image  is  intended ;  in  most  other  places  only  one  image  may  be  intended  ^ ; 
in  Zech.  10,  2  alone  is  it  most  natural  to  suppose  a  numerical  plural.  In  Eccles. 
5,  7  t^Xp^  supremus  (of  God)  is  doubtful ;  according  to  others  it  is  a  numerical 
plural,  supertores. 

Further,  tT^hK,  as  well  as  the  singular  jVW,  (lordship)  lordy  e.  g.  iTg^  D*?*!^  t 
a  cruel  lord,  Is.  19,  4;  YWi  ^^  '^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^'  ^^'  3°»  comp. 
Gen.  32,  20 ;  so  especially  with  the  suffixes  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  ^"ShK, 
^^J*W|,  &c.,  also  ^'•jhK  (except  i  Sam.  16,  16);  but  in  ist  sing,  always  '»3^fc<". 
So  also  D^P^  (with  suffixes)  lord,  master  (of  slaves,  cattle,  or  inanimate  things  ; 
but  in  the  sense  of  maritus,  always  in  the  singular),  e.g.  Vt^ja  Ex,  21,  29. 
Is.  1,3,  &c 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  regard  as  doubtful  a  number  of  participles  in  the  k 
plural,  which,  being  used  as  attributes  of  God,  resemble  plurales  excellentiae ; 
thus,  ^  my  Maker,  Job  35,  10;  Ip^y  Is.  54,  5 ;  Vtfy  Ps.  149,  a;  xff^  Is. 
22,  11;  Dn^Dl3  stretching  them  out,  Is.  4a,  5;  for  all  these  forms  may  also 
be  explained  as  singular,  according  to  $  93.  ss*, — Vfe^^  Is.  3,  12  might  also  be 
regarded  as  another  instance,  unless  it  be  a  numeric^  plural,  their  oppressors ; 
moreover,  V»D*11D  him  who  lifteth  it  up.  Is.  10,  15 ;  ^xff^  him  who  sendeth  him, 
Prov.  10,  26.  22,  21.  25,  13  (in  parallelism  with  VJ^K).  These  latter  plurahs, 
however  (including  1*D*TtD),  may  probably  be  more  simply  explained  as  indicating 
an  indefinite  individual,  comp.  letter  0  below.— For  ^bfe^  Ps.  121,  5  (textus 
receptus)  and  rj^tn^a  Eccles.  12,  i  (textus  receptus)  the  singular  should  be  read, 
with  Baer. 


*  Even  in  Gen.  31,  34,  notwithstanding  the  plural  suffix  in  DDfcTII  and  DH^pg, 
since  the  construction  of  these  abstracts  as  numerical  plurals  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  E-document  of  the  Hexateuch;   comp.  Gen.  20^  13.   35,  7,  and 

S  145-  »• 

*  On  ••jhW  (for  ^3h»)  as  a  name  of  God,  cf.  $  135.  q, 

*  tl^gil*  which  in  Is.  54,  5  is  in  parallelism  with  7^^^,  must  then  be  explained 
as  merely  formed  on  analogy. 
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/  Rem.  I.  {d)  Coherent  substances,  &c.,  are  mostly  r^;arded  as  sin^^  and  are, 
accordingly,  almost  always  represented  by  nonns  in  the  singnlar,  comp.  p3t|t  Jine 
dust,  net?  ashes,  13  linen,  ^n3  lead,  am  gold,  ^03  silver,  T\ftXl  brass]  a^Pl 
milk,  f^  wine,  "^Dy  dust,  the  ground,  J^  wood.  Plurals  are,  however,  formed 
from  some  of  these  words  expressing  materials  in  order  to  denote  separate  portions 
taken  from  the  whole  in  manufacture  {plurals  of  the  result)  or  parts  otherwise 
detached  from  it ;  thus,  D^*^  linen  garments;  D*>fiD3  silver  pieces.  Gen.  43, 25. 35 ; 
D^59^?  (dnal)  fetters  of  dross;  D'^^J  ligna  {timber  for  building  or  sticks  for 
burning) ;  also  in  a  wider  sense,  D^'P^'IS  alloy  to  be  ^separated  by  smelting.  Is. 
I,  25 ;  Tfiy^'}i  fragments  of  earth,  Prov.  8,  26,  comp.  Job  28, 6  ant  rtlBJ  dust 
of  gold, 
tn  {b)  To  the  class  of  plurals  of  the  result  belong  also  a  few  names  of  natural 
products,  when  represented  in  an  artificial  condition ;  thus,  D^^n  wheat  in  grain 
(threshed  wheat),  as  distinguished  from  ntdll  wheat  (used  collectively)  in  the  ear; 
comp.  the  same  distinction  between  DMpD3  and  DDDSI  spelt;  D^C^^  and  HCH^ 
(the  singular  only  preserved  in  the  Mishna)  lentils;  DnJ^b  and  iTjJfe^  barley; 
also  D^ne^d  linen,  n^g  (to  be  hiferred  from  ^J^e^B)  flax. 

n  {c)  Finally,  the  distinction  between  D*^  blood  and  D^OT  requires  to  be  specially 
noticed.  The  singular  is  always  used  when  the  blood  is  regarded  as  an  oiganic 
unity,  hence  also  of  menstrual  blood,  and  the  blood  of  sacrifices  (collected  in 
the  basin  and  then  sprinkled),  and  in  Num.  23,  24  of  the  blood  gushing  from 
wounds.  On  the  other  hand,  D^'H  as  a  sort  of  plural  of  the  result  and  at  the  same 
time  of  local  extension,  denotes  blood  which  is  shed,  when  it  appears  as  blood- 
stains (Is.  1, 15)  or  as  blood-marks  (so  evidently  in  Is.  9,  4).  But  since  blood- 
stains or  blood-marks,  as  a  rule,  suggest  blood  shed  in  murder  (although  D^^ 
also  denotes  the  blood  which  flows  at  childbirth  or  in  circumcision),  D^"?  acquired 
(even  in  very  early  passages)  simply  the  sense  of  a  bloody  deed,  and  especially  of 
bloodguiltiness,  Ex.  22,  i  sq.  and  elsewhere. 

O  2,  In  some  few  cases  the  plural  is  used  to  denote  an  indefinite  singular; 
certainly  so  in  Deut.  17,  5  ^pT^B^K  unto  one  of  thy  gates ;  Jud.  12,  7  ^^ 
H^y  in  the  cities,  i.e.  in  one  of  the  cities  ofGilead;  Zech.  9,  9  Dtihtr^a  (comp. 
Cant  2, 9) ;  Ex.  21,  22  nn?^  (where  evidently  only  one  child  is  thought  of,  though 
certainly  in  connexion  with  a  contingency  which  may  be  repeated) ;  comp.  also 
Ecdes.  4,  10  {if  one  of  them  fall),— So  probably  also  Gen.  8,  4.  i  Sam.  17,  43. 
Neh.  3,  8.  6,  2;  but  not  Gen.  19,  29,  since  the  same  document  (Gen.  13,  12) 
makes  Lot  dwell  in  the  cities  of  the  Jordan  valley;  in  Gen.  21,  7  D^'Sa  denotes 
the  class  with  which  the  action  is  concerned. 

/  2.  When  a  substantive  is  followed  by  a  genitive,  and  the  compound 
idea  thus  formed  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  plural,  this  is  done — 

{a)  Most  naturally  by  using  the  plural  of  the  nomen  regens,  e.  g. 
''^D  n^l  mighly  men  of  valour  (prop,  heroes  of  strength),  i  Chron. 
7,  2.  9;  so  also  in  compounds,  e.g.  ^^DJ  \?a  i  Sam.  22,  7,  as  the 
plur.  of  ^J^fl  BmjamiU;  but  also 
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{h)  By  using  the  plural  of  both  nouns  *,  e.  g.  D"'Tn  niaa  i  Chron.  7, 5;  q 
D"»J«p3  ^n3D^  a«</  /«  prison  houses^  Is.  42,  22;  comp.  Ex.  34,  i,  &c. 
(D"»?5K  nh^;.e^  to^  /a^/^j  of  stone;  but  Ex.  31,  18  15$  nh^);  Num. 
13,  32.  Deut.  I,  28.  Jos.  6,  2.  6,  4.  2  Ki.  14, 14.  25,  23.  Jer.  41, 16. 
Ezra  3,  3,  &c.  l^^^^jj  ^3?  the  people  of  the  country;  2  Chron.  26, 14; 
so  perhaps  DyS^  ^3?  sons  of  God,  Ps.  29,  i.  89,  7  (according  to  others 
sons  of  gods);  or  finally  even 

{c)  By  using  the  plural  of  the  nomen  rectum;  e.g.  Htaftjl  n^5  Ex.  r 
6,  14.  Num.  I,  2.  4  sqq.  and  elsewhere,  as  plur.  of  3K  T\^  father's 
house,  family;  ritean  n^3  the  houses  of  the  high  places,  2  Ki.  17,  29 
(alsontoan  ^m  23,19);  Dn'«33rj|  n^^^' the  houses  of  their  idols,  i  Sam. 
31, 9.  Ezek.  46,  24 ;  comp.  also  Jud.  7,  25  the  head  of  Orel  and  Zeeb, 
i.  e.  the  heads,  &c. 

Rem.  When  a  substantive  (in  a  distributive  sense)  with  a  snfEx  refers  back  to   S 
a  plural*  the  singular  form  of  the  substantive  suffices,  since  the  idea  of  plurality 
is  already  adequately  expressed  by  the  suffix,  e.g.  \Ci*^  os  (for  ard)  earum,  Ps. 
17, 10;  Qjnp^  their  right  hand,  Ps.  144,  8  [so  in  the  English  RV.]. 


§  126.    Determination  of  Nouns  in  general.    Determination  of 
Proper  Names, 

1«  A  noun  may  either  be  determinate  in  itself,  as  a  proper  name  a 
or  pronoun  (see  below,  letters  d  and  /),  or  be  made  so  by  its  context. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  determination  may  be  effected  either  by  prefixing 
the  article  (see  §  126),  or  by  the  connexion  of  the  noun  (in  the 
construct  state)  with  a  following  determinate  genitive,  and  consequently 
also  (according  to  §  33.  c)  by  its  union  with  a  pronominal  suffix 
(§  127.  a).  It  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  the  deter- 
mination can  only  be  effected  in  one  of  the  ways  here  mentioned; 
the  article  cannot  be  prefixed  to  a  proper  name,  nor  to  a  noun 
followed  by  the  genitive,  nor  can  a  proper  name  be  used  in  the 
construct  state.  Deviations  from  this  rule  are  either  only  apparent 
or  have  arisen  from  a  corruption  of  the  text. 

Rem.   Only  in  a  few  passages  b  a  noun  made  expressly  indeterminate  by  the  b 
addition  of  inx  in  the  sense  of  our  indefinite  article;  comp.  Ex.  16,  33.  Jud.  9,  53. 
13,  a.  I  Sam.  i,  i.  6,  7.  7,  9.  la.  27,  i.  i  Ki.  13,  11.  19,  4.  ao,  13.  aa,  9.  a  Ki. 

^  Cf.  Konig,  Lehrgebaude,  ii.  438  sq.,  according  to  whom  the  plural  of  the 
principal  word  exercises  an  influence  on  the  determining  genitive. 
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4, 1.  7,  8.  8, 6.  la,  la  Exdc.  8,  8.  37,  16.  Dan.  8,  3.  10^  5  (in  8,  13  ttV^  IHK 
i  &  om^  viz.  0  ^0^  Mtr,  is  opposed  to  another). 
C  It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  in  Hdircw  the  phenomenon  sometimes  occurs, 
which  the  Arab  grammarians  call  indeterminaUness  for  the  sake  rf  ampHfication; 
e.  g.  Is.  31,  8  and  he  shall  JUe  avnjBD /rom  a  sttmrd,  L^fram  am  irresisfidle 
sword  (God's  sword) ;  comp.  Is.  aS,  a  T2t;  a  Sam.  6,  a  DS^;  Hos.  3,  i  H^ptC  such 
a  woman,  without  donbt  to  be  referred  to  the  Gomer  mentioned  in  cap.  i ;  Amos 
6,  14  ^1 ;  Ps.  77,  16  5^13 ;  Prov.  ai,  la  p^^,  if  with  Delitzsch  it  is  to  be  referred 
to  God ;  Job  8,  10  TrfO  meaning  important  words,  but  in  15,  13  fyO  reproachful 
words,    Comp.  on  this  point,  §  117.^,  note  i,  and  Delitzsch,  Psalmen,  ed.  4,  p.  79. 

d  2«  Real  proper  nouns,  as  being  the  names  of  things  (or  persons) 
only  once  met  with,  are  siifficiently  determinate  in  themselves.  Such 
names,  therefore,  as  f^*}^,  *ll^,  3t>^,  JP33,  DhD  do  not  admit  of  the 
article  \  nor  can  they  be  in  the  construct  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  only  GenliUc  names  (as  denoting  the  various  individuals  belonging 
to  the  same  class),  but  also  all  those  proper  names,  of  which 
the  appellative  sense  is  still  sufficiently  evident  to  the  mind,  or  at  least 
has  been  handed  down  from  an  earlier  period  of  &e  language, 
frequently  (often  even  as  a  rule)  take  the  article  (according  to  §  126.^), 
.  and  may  even  be  followed  by  a  genitive. 

e  Examples.  Like  the  above-mentioned  proper  names  of  individnals,  countries, 
and  cities,  so  also  national  names,  which  are  identical  in  form  with  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  race  (e.g.  b(Ob^,  Q^^,  3(^)*  a'c  always  determinate  in 
themseWes.  Of  Gentilic  names  (e.g.  ^3yn  the  Hebrew,  D^SyH  the  Hebrews, 
Gen.  40,  15;  ^^J3n  the  Canaanite)  the  plural  WWfB,  even  when  meaning 
the  Philistines,  is  generally  used  without  the  article  (but  cfl  i  Sam.  4, 7,  &c.,  'BH)  ; 
so  always  Dnri&3. — Evident  appelladves  (analogous  to  such  modem  names  as 
the  Hague,  le  Havre)  are  ny3|n  the  hill,  in  the  construct  state  T^KB^  njOB,  ie. 
the  Gibeah  named  after  Saul  to  distinguish  it  from  others;  TVff\t\  the  height; 
^pn  the  heap;  fiS^^  (P«>p.  the  white  mountain)  the  Lebanon;  "iiOH  (prop. 
the  river)  the  Nile;  comp.  Amos  8,  8  D^^  iteC"?  lihe  the  river  of  Egypt; 
frpn  the  Jordan  (according  to  Seybold,  Mittheil,  und  Nachr.  des  DPV,,  1896, 
p.  II,  probably,  originally  the  drinking-place). 

f      Rem.  I.    In  a  few  instances  original  appellatives  have  completely  assumed  the 
character  of  real  proper  names,  and  are  therefore  used  without  the  article ;  thus 

^  Consequently,  H^JDH  Deut  $,  13.  Jos.  i,  la,  &c  (in  the  Denteronomist)  in 
the  combination  n^bDH  DSC^  (for  which  elsewhere  n|bD  DSKO  is  to  be  r^arded 
If  ^  as  a  proper  name  but  as  a  Gentilic  name  (-/^  tribe  of  the  Manassites),  for 
which  in  Deut  39,  7  ^^JDH  '^  is  used,  as  in  10,  8  ''iWl  ^  the  tribe  of  the  Levites, 
and  in  Jud.  18,  i  ^^'jn  ^B'  the  tribe  of  the  JDanites.^ln  Jos.  13,  7  TlfjOn  (like 
Gentilic  names  in  ^__,)  is  even  used  adjectivally. 
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D'TIPM  Gcd,  to  denote  the  one  true  God  (as  elsewhere  niiT)  Gen.  i,  i  and  so 

•    v:  ^  v:*  '  , 

generally  in  this  document  of  the  Pent  np  to  Ex.  6,  elsewhere  sometimes  Q^ripKH 
1 0€6s  (comp.  $  ia6.tf) ;  also  the  sing.  Prt^K  God,  fl^h^  ike  Most  High  (after  ^),  and 
^'W  the  Almighty  never  take  the  article. — Moreover,  D1X  Adam  from  Gen.  5,  i 
onwards  (previously  in  a,  7,  &c.,  DHKn  the  first  man) ;  [bV  Satan^  i  Chron.  21,  i 
(but  Zech.  3,  I.  Job  i,  6  and  elsewhere  }D6^  the  adversary). 

To  the  class  of  nouns  originally  appellative,  which  the  language  regards  as  g 
proper  names,  and  which  consequently  never  take  the  article,  belong  also  certain 
archaic  words  mostly  used  only  by  poets,  such  as  T^KB^  Hades,  72A  worlds  Dinr) 
ocean,  of  the  body  of  water  which  encircles  the  earth.  Gen.  i,  a  and  elsewhere; 
but  Is.  63,  13.  Ps.  106,  9  nto'nni  through  the  depths,  viz.  of  the  Red  Sea». 

a.  When  nouns  which  the  usage  of  the  language  always  treats  as  proper  names  h 
occasionally  appear  to  be  connected  with  a  following  genitive,  this  is  really  owing 
to  an  ellipse  whereby  the  noun  which  really  governs  the  genitive,  Le.   the      V 
appellative  idea  contained  in  the  proper  name,  is  suppressed.     So  evidently  in  the  >>^ 
case     *  ^'  '"'  -  -       - 

region)  if  the  two  rivers;  iTjW  Dn^  H^S  Bethlehem  (the  city)  ofjudah;  7a« 
noyo  D^a  a  Sam.  ao,  14,  &c.,  to  distinguish  it  from  D^  /3^  Abel  by  the  water, 
a  Chron.  16, 4 ;  l^ba  B^SJ  i  Sam.  11,  i,  &c. ;  SVH)  flT  Num.  aa,  i.  a6, 3. 63,  &c ; 
n|yn  >nK  rrjD^  Jud.  8,  32  (but  in  6,  a4  fllD^)*;  VST\\  B^Tf  jl^y  the  Zion  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  Is.  60, 14 ;  D^DiST  D^riO")n  i  Sam.  i,  i.  Some  of  these  examples 
(comp.  also  Amos  6,  a)  come  very  near  to  the  actual  construct  state  (comp.  above, 
T^iSOd  n^),  since  e.  g.  the  addition  of  the  genitive  senres  to  distinguish  the  place 
from  four  others  called  Aram  (see  the  Lexicon),  or  from  another  Bethlehem. 
Aram,  Betlilehem,  &c.,  are  accordingly  no  longer  names  found  only  in  one  special 
sense,  and  therefore  also  are  no  longer  proper  names  in  the  strictest  sense. 

8.  Of  the  pronouns,  the  personal  pronouns  proper  (the  separate 
pronouns,  §  32)  are  always  determinate  in  themselves,  since  they  can 
denote  only  definite  individuals  (the  3rd  person,  also  definite  things). 
For  the  same  reason  the  demonstrative  pronouns  (§  34)  are  also 
determinate  in  themselves,  when  they  stand  alone  (as  equivalent  to 
substantives),  either  as  subject  (Gen.  5,  29)  or  as  predicate  (e.  g. 
Dhn  m  this  is  iht  day^  Jud.  4,  14;  D^J'^n  n^  these  are  the  words, 
Deut.  I,  i),  or  as  object  (e.g.  Hfcft^K  2  Sam.  13, 17),  or  as  genitive 

*  That  various  other  words,  such  as  B^X  man,  WoTi  deep  darkness,  }p  prince^ 
^^  field,  n*Bhn  effectual  working,  are  always  found  without  the  article  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  special  archaism,  but  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that 
they  belong  solely  to  poetic  language,  which  avoids  the  article ;  in  other  cases, 
sudi  as  riD^l?  ''^fp  sleep,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  article  in  the  passages  we 
possess. 
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(nt  TTO  I  Kj.  21,  2),  or  finally  when  joined  to  a  preposition  (Htftp 
Gen.  2,  23;  nta  I  Sam.  16,  8,  see  §  102.^). 

So  also  the  personal  pronouns  KVi,  i^n,  Dn,  HOT},  n|n  when  they 
are  used  as  demonstratives  (=  i>,  ea^  id,  tile,  &c.)  are  always  deter- 
minate in  themselves,  e.g.  Wn  Wn  M/:r  w  the  thing,  Gen.  41,  28. 
They  are  made  determinate  by  the  article,  when  they  are  joined  like 
adjectives  (see  §  126. 1/)  with  a  determinate  substantive,  e.g.  n|n  B^tcn 
M«  »w»/  n^n  D'»eb«n  /Af^^  »j^y  irnn  npai  nonn  d^;?  iVi  /a?j^ 
<foyj,  and  in  that  time,  Joel  4,  i.  The  demonstrative,  however,  even 
in  this  case,  is  frequently  used  without  the  article,  as  being  sufficiently 
determinate  in  itself. 

§  126.   Determination  hy  Means  of  the  Article. 

L  The  article  (-n,  n,  n,  §  35)  was  originally,  as  in  other  languages 
(clearly  in  the  Romance;  comp.  also  4,  ij,  t6  in  Homer),  a  demonstra- 
tive pronoun.  The  demonstrative  force  of  the  article,  apart  from  its 
occasional  use  as  a  relative  pronoun  (see  §  138.  /),  appears  now, 
however,  only  {a)  in  a  few  standing  phrases,  and  (^)  in  a  certain  class 
of  statements  or  exclamations. 

(a)  Comp.  Qt^n  this  day,  hodie  (§  100.  0»  H^^^n  this  night.  Gen.  19,  34; 
D^BH  this  time,  Gen.  2,  33 ;  nj^H  this  year  (  =  in  this  year)  Is.  37,  30.  Jer.  28,  16. 

{b)  indndes  those  instances  in  which  the  article,  mostly  when  prefixed  to 
a  participle,  joins  on  a  new  statement  concerning  a  preceding  noun.  Although 
such  participles,  &c.  are  no  doubt  primarily  regarded  always  as  in  apposition  to 
a  preceding  substantive,  the  article  nevertheless  has  in  some  of  these  examples 
almost  the  force  of  K^n  (60n,  msn)  as  the  subject  of  a  noun-clause;  e.  g.  Ps.  19,  zo 
the  judgements  of  the  Lord  are  true  . .  .,  verse  11  ^1  D'^TOnan  prop,  the  more 
to  be  desired  than  gold,  i.  e.  they  are  more  to  be  desired,  or  even  they^  that  are  more 
to  be  desired^,  &c. ;  comp.  Gen.  49,  21.  Is.  40,  33  sq.  44,  37  sq.  46,  6.  Amos  3,  7. 
5>  7.  Ps.  33.  15-  49f  7  (t^np^jn  in  the  parallel  half  of  the  verse  continued  by 
a  finite  verb);  Ps.  104,  3.  Jol)  6,  16.  38,  4.  30,  3.  41,  35  and  frequently.  When 
such  a  participle  has  another  co-ordinate  with  it,  the  latter  is  used  without  the  article, 
since  according  to  the  above  it  strictly  speaking  represents  a  second  predicate,  and 
as  such,  according  to  letter  i,  remains  indeterminate ;  e.  g.  Job  5,  10  who  giveth 
(jnin)  rain,  8ic,,  and  sendeth  (nbfeh),  &c. 

The  article  is  sometimes  used  with  similar  emphasis  before  a  substantive,  which 
serves  as  the  subject  of  a  compound  sentence  (§  14a  d) ;  e.  g.  Deut.  33,  4  1^ 
Sp^B  D^pri  i.  e.  as  a  fresh  statement  (not  in  apposition  to  the  preceding  dative), 
really  equivalent  to  he  is  a  rock,  perfeet  is  his  work  (i.  e.  whose  work  is  perfect) ; 
comp.  Ps.  18,  31. 

^  On  the  analogous  use  of  the  article  before  participles  which  have  a  verbal 
suffix,  as  in  Ps.  18,  33  and  elsewhere,  comp.  above,  f  116./. 
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2.  The  article  is,  generally  speaking,  employed  to  determine  a  d 
substantive  wherever  it  is  required  by  Greek  and  English ;  thus : 

(a)  When  a  person  or  thing  already  spoken  of  is  mentioned  again, 
and  is  consequently  more -definite  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader; 
e.  g.  Gen.  i,  3  and  God  said.  Lei  there  he  light:  verse  4  and  God  saw 
the  light  p^^JJ'f^^);  I  Ki.  3,  2^  fetch  me  a  sword:  and  they  brougJit 
the  sword;  Eccles.  9,  15.  (In  2  Sam.  12,  2  therefore  "^^?'}p  must 
be  read.) 

{b)  With  a  title  understood  and  recognized  by  every  oie,  e.  g. 
nxh^  HjDn  6  /Sao-cXcvf  2aX»fi»y :  Gen.  36, 8  under  the  oak  (the  well-known 
oak  which  was  there). 

(c)  With  appellatives  to  denote  persons  or  natural  objects  which  are 
imique,  e.  g.  i'^^fn  lObn  the  high  priest^  ^^  the  sun,  H??  ^^^  earth. 

(d)  When  ideas  relating  to  whole  classes  are  restricted  (simply  by  e 
usage)  to  particular  individuals  (like  6  voofnig,  meaning  Homer) 
or  things,  e.  g.  ]di^  adversary,  19^  the  adversary,  Satan;  ?SI  lord, 
^S?0  Ba*al  as  proper  name  of  the  god;  D'JtJtn  the  (first)  man,  Adam; 
D^ripKn  *  or  i^^n  6  6€6s,  the  one  true  God  (comp.  also  h  Xpiards  in  the 
New  Testament);  also  "^njn  the  river,  i.e.  the  Euphrates;  "^SSn 
the  circle,  sc.  of  the  Jordan,  the  Jordan  plain  [Gen.  19,  17,  &c.]. 

(tf)  As  a  rule,  with  the  vocative,  e.g.  2  Sam.  14,  4  HJ^n   T!^r\ 

help,  0  king;    Zech.  3,  8  ^^\^  \rpPi  S^nj  0  Joshua  the  high  priest; 

I  Sam.  17, 58.  24, 9.  2  Ki.  9, 5 ;  in  the  plural.  Is.  42, 18,  Joel  i,  2. 13 ; 

but  cf.  also  Jos.  10, 12.  Is.  i,  2  (Q^P?^  and  H?);  23, 16.  Hos.  13, 14. 

Joel  I,  5.  Eccles.  10,  17.  11,  9  (see  K5nig,  Lehrgebdude,  ii.  6).     The 

vocative  occurs  without  the  article  in  Is.  22,  2,  since  it  has  been 

already  defined  by  a  preceding  accusative. 

Rem.  Strictly  speaking  in  all  these  cases  the  substantive  with  the  article  f 
is  really  in  apposition  to  the  personal  pronomi  of  the  and  person,  which  is  either 
expressly  mentioned  or  virtnally  present  (in  the  imperative),  e.g.  i  Sam.  17,  58 
thou,  the  young  man.  Bat  such  passages  as  Is.  42, 18,  where  the  vocative  precedes 
the  imperative,  prove  that  in  snch  cases  the  substantive  originally  in  apposition 
eventually  acquired  the  value  of  a  complete  clause. 

(y)  With  words  denoting  classes  (see  more  particularly  under  g 
letter  /). 

(^)  In  a  peculiar  way,  to  specify  persons  or  things,  which  are 

^  On  the  subsequent  change  of  |^b^,  D'lK,  D*'r6t^  into  real  proper  names  by  the 
omission  of  the  article,  cf.  above,  §  125./. 
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so  far  definite  as  to  be  naturally  thought  of  m  connexion  with  a  given 
case,  and  must  be  assumed  accordingly  to  be  there  (see  letters  q-^i). 

(Jt)  With  adjectives  (also  ordinal  numbers  and  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns used  adjectivally)  which  are  joined  to  substantives  determined 
in  some  way  (see  letter  u), 

h  Rem.  The  article  may  be  omitted  in  poetry  in  aU  the  aboye-raentioned  cases ; 
in  general  it  occurs  in  poetry  far  less  frequently  than  in  prose.  Its  nse  or  omission 
probably  often  rests  on  rhythmical  grounds^;  it  is  omitted  also  for  rhetorical 
reasons.  Comp.  e.g.  jnK  for  J^lfcjtn  Ps.  2,  a ;  DO^  as  vocative,  verse  10 ;  !J^ 
for  1)^7  a  I,  3  ;  tO^I  S*l|  ^DSS^  (contrary  to  letters  u,  v)  99,  3.  In  the  instances 
in  which  the  H  of  the  article  is  omitted  after  a  prefix  (§  35.  n),  the  vowel  of  the 
article  is  often  retained  after  the  prefix  even  in  poetry,  e.  g.  O^D^  Ps.  >,  4  and 
elsewhere. 

i  (^)..Chi  the  other  hand,  the  article  is  always  omitted  when  a  person 
^  or  thing  is  to  be  represented  as  indefinite  (or  indefinable)  or  as  yet 
unknown ;  consequently  also  before  the  predicate,  since  this  is  from 
its  nature  always  a  general  term,  under  which  the  subject  is  included, 
e.  g.  Gen.  29,  7  P^lf  D^*n  iSV  as  yd  the  day  is  greats  Le.  it  is  yet  high 
day;  33,  13.  40>  18.  41,  26.  Is.  66,  3. 

k  Rem.  As  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  it  is  usual  to  regard  those  examples  in 
which  a  determinate  adjective  or  participle  (equivalent  to  a  relative  clause)  is  used 
apparently  as  a  predicate,  e.g.  Gen.  a,  1 1  IDDH  H^H  it  is  the  compassing^  L  e.  that 
is  it  which  compasseth;  4a,  6.  45,  la.  Ex.9, 17.  Deut  3,  ai.  8,  18.  11,  7.  iSam. 
4, 16.  Is.  14,  a 7  (cf.  in  Greek,  e.g.  St  Mat  io>  ao,  where  Winer,  Gram,  des  ncutest. 
Sprachidioms^  %  58,  a,  Rem.,  explains  nl  XoXoiWcs  as  a  predicate  with  the  article). 
In  reality,  however,  these  supposed  predicates  are  rather  subjects  (ace.  to  §  116.  q\ 
and  the  only  peculiarity  of  these  cases  is  that  the  subject  is  not  subsumed  under 
a  general  idea,  but  that  the  predicate  is  equated  with  it 

/  8.  The  use  of  the  article  to  determine  the  class  is  more  extensive 
in  Hebrew  than  in  most  other  languages.  In  this  case  the  article 
indicates  universally  known,  clearly  circumscribed,  and  therefore 
well  defined  classes  of  persons  or  things.  The  special  cases  to  be 
considered  are — 

(a)  The  employment  of  general  names  as  collectives  in  the  singular,  to  denote 
the  sum  total  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  class  (which  may,  however,  be  done 
just  as  weU  by  the  plural) ;  t,g,tke  righteous,  the  wicked  man,  Ecdes.  3, 17 ;  the 
woman,  i.  e.  the  female  sex,  7,  a6 ;  yjX^  the  enemy,  Ut,  the  enemies,  Ps.  9^  7 ; 
3li<n  the  lier  in  wait,  i.  e.  the  liers  in  wait;  V^bnn  the  armed  mem,  i.e.  soldiers: 

'  Cf.  the  useful  statistics  of  J.  Ley  in  the  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fUr  Philologie  und 
Padagogik,  ate  Abteilung,  1891,  Heft  7-9. 
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J|D^n  the  rearguard;  D^n^pten  the  spoiler ,  i  Sam.  13,  17*;  so  also  (as  in 
English)  with  names  of  animals,  when  something  is  asserted  of  them,  which  applies 
to  the  whole  species,  e.  g.  2  Sam.  1 7, 10  ox  M^  courage  of  n|nKn  the  lion.  Especially 
also  with  Gentilic  names,  e.g.  the  Canaanite,  Gen.  13,  7  (comp.  15,  19  sq.); 
so  in  English  the  /Russian,  the  Turk,  8ce.,  in  Attic  writers  6  'A^iyFcubf,  6  Svpa- 

(^)  Names  of  materials  known  everywhere,  the  elements  and  other  words  /// 
denoting  classes,  eren  though  only  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of  them  is  considered, 
in  which  case  in  other  languages,  as  e.  g.  in  English,  the  article  is  usually  omitted 
(comp.,  however,  our  to  fall  into  the  water,  into  the  fire,  &c),  e.g.  Gen.  13,  a 
and  Abram  was  very  rich^Tfi^  ^9??  ^JpOS  in  cattle,  in  silver  and  in  gold; 
Jos.  II,  9  and  he  burnt  their  chariots  B^a  with  fire;  comp.  Gen.  6,  14.  41,  42 
(unless  this  means,  the  chain  necessarily  belonging  to  the  official  dress) ;  Ex.  a,  3. 
31,  4  (35,  3a).  Is.  I,  a  a,  &C.  Similarly  the  article  is  used  with  terms  of  measure- 
ment, as  nSXn  Ex.  16,  36,  &c :  nohn  and  nan  Ezek.  45,  II ;  "IDjm  Ex.  16,  aa ; 
^naaSam.  8,  a. 

(^)  The  expression  of  abstract  ideas  of  every  kind,  since  they  are  likewise  used  ft 
to  represent  whole  classes  of  attributes  or  conditions,  physical  or  moral  defects,  &c. ; 
e.  g.  Prov.  as,  5  (piJf?)  ;  Gen.  19,  1 1  and  they  smote  the  men  . . .  DTl?Da  with 
blindness;  Is.  60,  a  T|^nn  darkness;  Amos  4,  9,  &c. 

{d)  Comparisons,  since  the  object  compared  is  treated  not  (as  usually  in  English)  q 
individually  but  as  a  general  term,  e.g.  Is.  i,  18  white  ))^^  as  snow,  "t^Vg 
as  wool;  red  yj)to3  like  crimson;  Is.  34,  4  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together 
IBB^  as  a  scroU;  comp.  Num.  11,  i  a.  Jud.  8,  18.  16,  9  as  TV^^tTynB  a  string 
of  tow  is  broken;  1  Sam.  a6,  ao.  i  Ki.  14, 15.  I&  10,  18.  a4,  ao.  a7,  10.  a9,  8. 
53,  6.  Nah.  3,  15.  Ps.  33,  7.  49,  15 ;  comp.  also  such  examples  as  Gen.  19,  a8. 
Jud.  14,  6,  where  the  object  compared  is  determined  by  a  determinate  genitive 
which  follows  (according  to  §  ia7). 

Examples  of  indeterminate  comparisons,  such  as  iT")^  Ps.  17,  la,  1^3)3  p 
Job  16, 14,  a«3  31, 18,  1333  38, 3,  are  rare,  and  perhaps  due  only  to  the  Masora, 
— so  at  least  in  the  case  of  singulars,  while  in  such  plurals  as  those  in  Gen.  4a,  3a 
Joel  a,  4.  7,  the  omission  of  the  article  may  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  rules. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  article  is  r^;ulaiiy  omitted,  when  the  object  compared 
is  already  de6ned  by  means  of  an  attribute  (or  relative  clause,  Ps.  17,  la), 
e.  g.  Is.  16,  a  nteto  Jg  nT\3  ^^JQ  as  wandering  birds,  (as)  a  scattered  nest  (but 
comp.io,i4}a3)^  14, 19.  a9,  $  112)^  ytB  (but  Ps.  i,  4  f&S);  Jcr.  a,  30.  Prov. 
27,  8.  Job  30,  14. 

4.  Peculiar  to  Hebrew*  is  the  employment  of  the  article  to  denote  g 
a  single  person  or  thing  (primarily  one  which  is  as  yet  unknown,  and 

^  But  in  Ex.  I  a,  a3  ^DH  is  either  to  be  explained  as  the  destroyer  (now  mentioned 
for  the  first  time)  according  to  letter  q,  or  a  particular  angel  is  meant  whose  r^;aUur 
function  it  was  to  inflict  punishments.  Others  again  take  ^H  even  in  Ex.  la,  a3 
impersonally  <=  destruction, 

'  Comp.,  however,  analogous  examples  in  Biblical  Aramaic  in  Kaiitzsch*s 
Cramm,  des  Bibl,  Aram.,  §  79. y^  e.g.  Dan.  2, 14.  3,  a,  and  elsewhere. 
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therefore  not  capable  of  being  defined)  as  being  present  to  the  mind 
under  given  circumstances.  In  such  cases  in  English  the  indefinite 
article  is  mostly  used. 

r  Thus  Amos  $,i^  as  if  a  man  did  JUe  from  a  Hon  0^1»  Le.  the  paiticnUr 
liofc  pnisoiDg  him  at  the  time),  and  a  bear  (DVi)  met  him,  8lc,  comp.  3,  la. 
I  KL  20,  36  (John  10,  la);  also  Gen.  8,  7  sq.  14,  13  (D^t'fin,  Le.  one  thai 
had  escaped^  the  paiticnhir  one  who  came  jnst  then ;  so  also  Ezek.  24,  a6.  33,  ai ; 
comp.  a  Sam.  15,  13);  Gen.  15,  i.  18,  7  the  servant,  who  is  r^arded  as  bdng 
constantly  at  hand  and  awaiting  his  commands;  comp.  a  Sam.  17,  17  (bnt  tpfn 
Nnm«  II,  a7  is  nsed  like  D^/fiH  above);  D^pDa  Gen.  a8,  11,  according  to 
Dillmann,  upon  the  place  suitable  for  passing  the  night,  or  the  right  place,  bnt 
it  may  possibly  also  refier  to  the  sanctnaiy  of  Bethel  afterwards  so  sacred  and 
celebrated;  Gen.  50,  a6.  Ex.  a,  15.  3,  a.  ai,  ao  (a  Sam.  a3,  ai).  Ler.  2^  10 
(Samaritan  ^ptTdS^  without  the  article);  Nnm.  17, 11.  ai,  9.  a5,  6.  Dent  19,  5. 
Jos.  2,  15.  Jnd.  4,  18.  8,  as.  13,  19.  16, 19.  19, 39.  ao,  16.  i  Sam.  17,  34.  19, 13. 
ai,  10.  a  Sam.  17,  17.  i  KL  6,  8.  Is.  7, 14  (noi^^n,  i.e.  the  paiticnlar  maiden, 
through  whom  the  prophet's  announcement  shall  be  fulfilled;  we  should  say 
a  maiden  [cf.  Driver  on  i  Sam.  1,4.  6,  8.  19, 13]. 

S  So  always  to  write  in  the  book  (or  on  the  scroll.  Num.  5,  33.  Jer.  32, 10},  Le, 
not  in  the  book  already  in  use,  but  in  the  book  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  equivalent  to  in  a  book,  on  a  scroll,  Ex.  17, 14.  i  Sam.  10,  35.  Job  19,  33. 
Especially  instructive  for  this  use  of  the  article  is  the  phrase  D^H  ^rPI,  which  does 
not  simply  refer  back  to  the  previous  narrative  in  the  sense  of  the  same  day,  bnt 
is  used  exactly  like  our  one  day  (properly  meaning  on  the  particular  day  when 
it  happened,  \.e,  on  a  certain  dcj),  i  Sam.  i,  4.  14,  i.  a  KL  4,  8.  11.  18.  Job 
I,  6.  13.    In  Gen.  39, 11  even  PIP  DiVO. 

/  The  article  is  sometimes  used  in  this  way  before  collectives  in  the  singular,  which 
are  not  meant  to  denote  (like  the  examples  given  under  letter  /)  a  whole  class,  but 
only  that  part  of  it  which  applies  to  the  given  case;  thus  nyijn  Ex.  23,  a8; 
B'nin  Num.  ai,  7. 

u  5.  When  a  substantive  is  defined  by  the  article,  or  by  a  suffix, 
or  by  a  following  genitive  determinate  in  any  way  (see  the  examples 
betow),  the  attribute  belonging  to  it  (whether  adjective,  participle, 
ordinal,  or  demonstrative  pronoun)  necessarily  takes  the  article  (see, 
however,  the  Rem.),  e.g.  Gen.  10, 12  np^n  Tyn  the  great  city ;  28, 19 
IWin  Dlpan  that  place;  Gen.  2,  2  T??^  0'*?  on  the  seventh  day ; 
Deut  3,  24  •T^fflr  ^  ^^y  ^^^^^  hand,  A  genitive  following  the  sub- 
stantive may,  according  to  §  127,  be  determined  either  by  the  article, 
e.  g.  I  Sam.  25,  25  ?^  ^Sy3?  t5^  this  worthtess  tnan  (prop,  this  man 
of  worthlessness ;  comp.  also  such  examples  as  2  Chron.  36, 18,  where 
the  article  is  prefixed  only  to  a  second  genitive  following  the  noun); 
or  as  a  proper  name,  e.  g.  Deut  11,  7  Tip  rrtnj  niB^  the  great  work 
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0/  ihe  Lord;  or  by  a  suffix,  e.  g.  Is.  36,  9  D^iOgn  ^J^  *:!a»  th  kasi 
0/  my  master's  servants. 

When  several  attributes  (either  connected  by  Wow  or  added  by  v 
asyndeton)  follow  a  determinate  substantive,  each  of  them  takes  the 
article,  e.g.  Deut  10,  17  WTJ^IPn  -^n  hhin  5>Kn  the  great  God,  the 
mighty ,  and  the  terrible.  Comp,  also  Ex.  3,  3.  Deut.  i,  19,  in  both 
of  which  places  a  demonstrative  with  the  article  also  follows  the 
adjective '. 

Rem.  I.  The  article  is,  however,  not  infrequently  used  aho^ 

(a)  With  the  attribute  alone,  when  it  is  added  to  an  originaUy  indefinite  sub-  W 
stantive  as  a  subsequent  limitation ;  so  especially  with  ordinals  after  D^^ ',  e.  g. 
Gen.  I,  31  (comp.  2,  3.  Ex.  20,  10,  and  elsewhere)  ^^6^  D^^  the  sixth  day  (prop. 
a  day  namely  tht  sixth;  but  ^^  D^^  a  second  day.  Gen.  i,  8);  Ex.  12,  15 
]WC\T\  hS^from  the  first  day  onward  (not  before  Dan.  10,  12  and  Neh.  8, 18 
is  }iC^n  D^^n'pp  used  instead  of  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  article  is  always 
found  after  3,  hence  ^^^  D^^3}  &c) ;  in  Jud.  6,  25  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt 
(see  verse  26). — Especially  also  in  certain  frequently  recurring  combmations,  as  in 
particularizing  gates  ( Jer.  38, 14.  Ezek.  9,  2,  and  elsewhere ;  Zech.  14,  10)  or  courts 
I  KL  7,  8.  12,  and  elsewhere;  Ezek.  40,  28),  and  very  often  when  the  attribute 
consists  of  a  participle,  e.g.  Deut.  2,  23.  Jud.  21,  19.  i  Sam.  25,  10.  Jer.  27,  3. 
4<5, 16  nj\^T  a'jn  the  sword  which  oppresses;  Ezek.  14,  22.  Zech.  11,  2  K*th, 
Prov.  26,  18.  Ps.  119,  21. 

Of  the  other  examples,  Gen.  21,  29  (where,  however,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  X 
reads  nW35n),  41,  26  (but  cf.  verse  4),  Num.  11,  25.  Jud.  16,  27.  i  Sam.  17,  17 
and  20,  3  may  at  any  rate  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  preceding  cardinal 
number  is  equivalent  to  a  determinant;  in  Gen.  i,  21.  28.  9,  10,  and  elsewhere, 
the  substantive  is  already  determined  by  "73,  and  in  i  Sam.  14,  29  (^y^)  by 
Dytp. — In  I  Sam.  12,  23.  2  Sam.  12,  a.  4.  Is.  7,  20  (where,  however,  rnofe^n 
might  also  be  understood  as  a  subsequent  explanation  of  "IpTIB)  and  Neh.  9,  35,. 
the  omission  of  the  article  after  the  preposition  is  certainly  due  merely  to  the 
Masora.  In  I  Sam.  16,  23.  Zech.  4,  7.  Ps.  104,  18,  the  omission  of  the  article 
(before  \  il)   may  be   due   to  a  regard    for  euphony  (see  letter   z   below). 

*  The  demonstrative  used  adjectivaUy  is  generally  placed  after  the  adjective 
proper;  in  such  cases  as  /1*!Bn  Htn  Dyn  the  adjective  forms  a  further  (fresh) 
addition  to  HP  D^H . 

•  Cf.  Driver,  Tenses,  3rd  ed.,  $  209. — The  omission  of  the  article  from  the 
substantive  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  this  instance  as  an  indication  of  late  style, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  late  origin  of  the 
'Priestly  Code'  (comp.  Dillmann  on  Gen.  i,  31,  and  especially  Driver  in 
the  Journal  of  Philology,  xL  229  sq.,  against  Giesebrecht  in  ZAIV,  1881, 
p.  265  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  omission  of  the  article  from  the 
substantive  before  a  determinate  adjective  (e.  g.  n7^*13n  nDJ3  the  great  synagogue , 
in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna)  is  certainly  a  later  idiom. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  i  Sam.  6,  i8  (to  be  read  'BH  J3KPI).  17, 12  (n|n  Is  a  later 
addition).  19,  22  (comp.  the  LXX).  2  Ki.  20,  13  (cf.  Is.  39,  2).  Jer.  6,  2a  17,  2. 
32,  14.  40,  3  KUh,  Ezek.  2,  3  (omit  Djia  with  Comill).  Mic.  7,  11.  Ps.  62,4, 
either  the  text  is  corrupt,  or  the  expression  incorrect. 

y  {JH)  No  article  with  the  attrfbate,  while  the  substantive  is  determined  either 
by  the  article,  or  a  snffix,  or  a  following  genitiTc.  Thos  the  artide  is  sometimes 
omitted  with  demonstratives,  since  they  are  already  to  a  certain  extent  determined 
by  their  meaning  (comp.  also  the  M6§a*  inscription,  1.  3,  HKT  HD^n  this  high 
place) ;  thus  with  Wn  Gen.  19,  33  (evidently  for  euphony,  and  so  probably  often) ; 
30,  16.  32,  23.  I  Sam.  19,  10;  with  K^H  Gen.  38,  21 ;  with  ^  Ps.  12,  8  (according 
to  the  Masora  ^  is  a  relative  pronoun  here,  as  always  elsewhere);  with  n|tC 
I  Sam.  2,23,  according  to  the  present  corrupt  text  (the  original  reading  mn^  QIT^S 
became  D^rW  DJ/3 ,  and  D^rpK  was  then  corrupted  to  rW) ;  so,  almost  with- 
out exception,  when  the  substantive  is  determined  only  by  a  suffix,  e.  g.  Jos.  2,  20. 
Jud.  6,  14.  2  Ki.  I,  2  and  8,  8&q.,  where  ^tTI,  as  in  Jer.  10, 19,  arises  by  contrac- 
tion from  ^y^,  or  we  should  simply  read  ^pn  (in  all  these  passages  with  HT) ;  Gen. 
24,  8  (vnth  n^<t);  Ex.  10,  i.  I  Ki.  22,  23.'  Jer.  31,  21  (with  H^. 

Z  Of  the  other  remaining  examples  Is.  11,9  explains  itself;  the  direct  connexion 
of  the  attribute  with  its  substantive  is  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  D^.  In 
Ezek.  34,  12.  Hag.  i,  4.  Ps.  143,  10.  Cant.  6,  12  (?)  the  substantive  is  also  (tee 
above)  determined  by  a  suffix,  and  consequently  the  demonstrative  is  less  closely 
attached ;  the  same  applies  to  Gen.  37,  2.  .42,  19.  43.  14.  Ps.  18,  18,  except 
that  in  these  passages  the  omission  of  the  article  before  1,  K,  p  may  at  the  same 
time  be  due  to  considerations  of  euphony  (as  also  in  Jos.  16,  i  before  P,  Gen.  7, 11 
cf.  Jos.  II,  8.  Am.  6,  2.  Num.  14, 37  before  "),  28,  4.  Ezek.  10,  9  before  «,  21, 19 
before  X\)K  In  Num.  28,  4.  i  Sam.  13,  17  sq.  (^THK)  and  2  Ki.  25,  16  (D^3B^  after 
a  determinate  substantive),  the  attribute  again,  being  a  numeral,  is  determinate  in 
itself  (see  above,  letter  x) ;  finally,  in  2  Chron.  26,  15  D^VTB  and  D^^SH^  are  to 
be  read,  as  in  Jer.  2,  21  ^D3  for  fDdn,  in  22,  26  {HK  for  4(n;  in  2  Sam.  6,  3 
omit  n^n,  and  in  Ezek.  39,  27  omit  D^31.  Without  any  apparent  reason  the 
article  is  omitted  in  Dan.  8, 13  and  11,  31. 
aa  2.  When,  as  in  Mic.  7,  12  (KVl  &V  in  that  dayX),  the  article  is  omitted  from 
both  substantive  and  demonstrative,  and  in  Ezra  3,  12,  the  demonstrative  even 
precedes  (n^3n  HT  equivalent  to  njn  D^SH),  this  is  obviously  due  in  both  cases 
to  a  radical  corruption  of  the  text  (not  only  in  the  words  quoted).  In  Jos.  9,  12 
VCnp  is  either  in  apposition  to  the  independent  demonstrative  Ht  {^this  o$tr 
bread,  &c.),  as  in  verse  13  Tfi^\!b  is  to  H^X,  or  they  are  complete  sentences,  this 
is  our  bread,  &c.  So  also  in  Ex.  32,  i  n&^  {^that  [iste]  Moses,  &c),  in 
I  Sam.  17,  55  "tysn,  in  Ps.  48,  15  DwM  are  to  be  taken  in  apposition  to  Mt. 
On  Ps.  68,  8  and  Is.  23,  13,  comp.  \  136.  d, 

'  The  same  reason  no  doubt  also  favoured  the  omission  of  the  article  before 
K^n  and  n?K,  as  also  in  such  cases  as  i  Ki.  10,  8  (where  a  vowel  precedes  the  H). 
Also  in  Is.  23,  7  (ij  this  your  joyous  . . .?)  the  article  is  omitted  before  nr?J 
probably  only  for  euphony. 
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§  127.  77ie  Noun  deUrmined  by  a  following  BeterminaU  Genitive. 

When  a  genitive,  determined  in  any  way,  follows  a  nomen  regens^  a 
it  also  determines  the  nomen  regens,  which,  according  to  §  89.  <j, 
is  always  in  the  construct  state.  Moreover,  every  pronominal  suffix 
attached  to  a  substantive  is,  according  to  §  33.  r,  to  be  considered 
as  a  genitive  determinate  by  nature.  An  independent  genitive  may 
be  determinate — 

(a)  By  its  character  as  a  proper  name  (according  to  §  125. a),  e.g. 
"Jn;  -Q-n  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

(^)  By  having  the  article,  e.  g.  nonbsn  K^K  (prop,  the  man  of  the 
war)  the  soldier  (but  ^^'^^^''^  ^«  Jos.  17,  i,  a  soldier))  nonijon  ^g^J^jt 
Num.  31, 49,  the  soldiers;  «^?jn  W  the  word  of  the  prophet^  Jer.  28,  9 
(but  e.g.,  on  the  other  hand,  H'TOTD  D^B^JK  nw  a  commandment 
of  mm  which  hath  been  taught^  Is.  29, 13 ;  TJ^"^*^  word  of  falsehood^ 
Prov.  29,  12). 

(f)  By  the  addition  of  a  pronominal  suffix  (see  above),  e.  g.  ^^^Tf*^? 
my  father's  house. 

(d)  By  construction  with  another  genitive  determined  in  some  way, 
e.  g.  Gen.  3,  2  ^T^.  ^IB?  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden. 
Thus  in  Is.  10, 12  four,  and  in  21,  17  even  five,  members  of  a  series 
are  determined  by  a  concluding  determinate  genitive. 

Rem.  I.  The  above  explains  also  the  various  meanings  of  7b  (prop,  a  substantive  b 
in  the  sense  of  aggregate^  whole),  according^  as  it  is  followed  by  a  determinate  or 
indeterminate  genitive.  In  the  former  case  bb  has  the  meaning  oithe  entirety ^  i.e. 
ally  the  whole  (like  the  French  tous  les  hommes,  toute  la  villi) t  e.  g.  jnWKTTS 
the  whole  (prop,  the  entirety  of  the)  earth,  D'1Km"73  all  men^;  cf.  also  Ex.  i,  aj 
(}an-^3  all  Sims,  nan"^3  all  daughters);  18,  aj.  Num.  15,  13.  Jer.  4,  29, 
and  cases  like  Num.  4,  33.  47.  ai,  8  where  /3  is  followed  by  a  singular  participle 
with  the  article.  On  the  other  hand,  before  an  indeterminate  genitive  ?b  is  used 
in  the  more  indefinite  (individualizing)  sense  of  0/  all  hinds,  any  (comp.  tout 
homme,  d  tout  prix),  or  distributively  each,  every,  e.  g.  J^J^S  every  (kind  of)  tree. 
Gen.  a,  9;  comp.  4,  a  a.  24,  10.  i  Chron.  29,  a;  "Ow3  any  thing,  Jud.  19,  19; 
DV'"7D3  every  day,  every  time,  Ps.  7,  la. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed —  c 

(a)  That  the  article  may  in  this  case  also  (see  \  126.  h)  be  omitted  in  poetic 
style,  although  the  substantive  in  question  is  to  be  regarded  as  determhiate, 
e.  g.  rsSyrf^^'b^  all  (the)  tables.  Is.  28,  8. 

'  Dnfi<n  h^mg  a  collective :  in  itself  DIMD'^S  could  also  mean  the  whole  man, 

TT|T  ^  '  TT|r  T 
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{fi)  That  the  meaoing  every  is  frequent  even  before  siogoUrs  used  coUectiTely ; 
afterwards  the  idea  oiquUque  passes  naturally  into  that  oi  totality ,  e.g.  ^n~^3  each 
living  thing,  Le.  every  (not  every  kind  of)  living  thing;  ^ba"ij3  all  flesh,  i.e. 
all  men  or  all  living  creatures  (with  the  article  only  in  Gen.  7,  15  before  a  rela- 
tive clause,  and  in  Is.  40,  6) ;  sometimes  also  JT;"73  all  trees y  Sl^jr73  all  birds; 
finally — 

(c)  That  before  the  names  of  members  of  the  human  body,  "73  frequently 
(as  being  determinate  in  itself)  denotes  the  entirety,  e.g.  Is.  i,  5  the  whole  head, 
the  whole  heart  (the  sense  required  by  the  context,  not  every  head,  &c.,  which  the 
expression  in  itseff'ndght  also  mean) ;  9,  11.  a  Ki.  33,  3.  Ezek.  2g,  7  all  (L  e.  the 
whole  of)  their  shoulders  , , .  all  {the  whole  of)  their  loins;  36,  5. — On  7^  with 
a  suffix  when  it  follows  a  noun  in'  apposition  (e.  g.  Is.  9,  8  1?3  Dyn  the  people^ 
all  of  it,  i  e.  the  whole  nation,  more  emphatic  than  Dyrr73 ;  cf.  Driver  on 
2  Sam.  2,  9),  as  well  as  when  it  follows  absolutely  in  the  genitive  {^all  men, 
every  one,  e.  g.  Gen.  16, 12)  ^,  see  the  Lexicon. 

d  a.  Gentilic  names  (or  patronymics),  derived  from  compound  proper  names 
(consisting  of  a  nomen  regens  and  genitive),  are  determined  by  inserting  the  article 
before  the  second  part  of  the  compound  (since  it  contains  the  original  genitive), 
e.g.  ^?^'*"p  (see  %  86.  5)  a  Benjamite;  ^?WTI"|3  Jud.  3,  15  and  elsewhere, 
the  Benjamite;  Wl^VH^S  '^  Bethlehemite,  i  Sam.  16,  i  and  elsewhere  (comp., 
however,  i  Chron.  a;,  la  (^ri  ^3^D^  |3^) ;  ^pto8^n^3  the  Beth-shemite,  i  Sam. 
^>  14  J  ^J{?f3  ^?S  ^^  Abiesrite,  Jud.  6,  11  and  elsewhere,  cf.  i  Ki.  16,  34. 

e  3.  In  a  few  instances  the  nomen  regens  appears  to  be  used  indefinitely  notwith- 
standing a  following  determinate  genitive ;  it  b  not  so,  however,  in  Gen.  16,  7, 
where  the  reference  is  to  a  well-known  fountain;  ai,  28,  where  in  the  original 
context  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  the  seven  ewe  lambs  tf  the  flock; 
2  Sam.  13,  30  the  spoil  found  in  the  city;  but  probably  (unless  the  article  is  to  be 
omitted  as  a  textual  error)  it  is  so  in  Lev.  14,  34  in  a  house,  &c;  Deut  aa,  19 
a  virgin  of  Israel;  i  Sam.  4,  la  <i  man  of  Benjamin;  so  also  in  i  Sam.  ao,  ao 
three  arrows;  a  Sam.  33,  11  iTJ^n  X^'f\  a  plot  of  ground  (but  see  Gen.  33,  19. 
Jos.  34,  33) ;  Jud.  13,  6.  Jer.  13,  4.  41, 16.  Ps.  113,  9.  Prov.  35,  i,  and  repeatedly 
in  Cant,  (i,  11.  13  sq.  5,  13.  7,  3.  8,  3;  3,  i.  3.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  TJp^ 
rn/JSn  in  the  titles  of  Psalms  i3o  to  134  (except  I3i,  i  HvgtDJ  1^)  was 
most  probably  originally  the  title  of  a  collection,  in  the  sense  oi^  the  pilgrimage- 
songs^  (accordmg  to  §  134.  r),  and  was  subsequently  added  to  these  Psalms 
severally,  so  Che)^e,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  59. 

f  4.  The  deviations  mentioned  under  letter  e,  from  a  fundamental  rule  of  syntax, 
are  in  some  cases  open  to  suspicion  on  textual  grounds,  but  much  more  doubtful 
are  the  instances  in  which  the  article  is  found  before  a  noun  already  determined  in 
some  other  way,  as — 

{a)  Before  a  noun  which  appears  to  be  determined  by  a  following  independent 
determhiate  genitive.  The  least  questionable  are  the  instances  in  which  the  genitive 
is  %  proper  name,  since  these  may  be  elliptical  forms  of  expression  like  the  apparent 
construction  of  proper  names  with  a  genitive,  noticed  in  §  135.  h,  e.g.  Num.  31, 14 
I^IS  D^S^nan  the  valleys,  namely  the  valleys  ofAmon;  2  Ki.  33, 17  i>«-n^a  n2|On 

»  In  Ezra  10,  17  instead  of  D^JK  ^b?  read  simply  D^B^JKjT^Da. 
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the  cUtar^  namely  the  altar  of  Bethel  (i.  e.  with  the  suppression  of  the  real  nomen 
regens,  naiO  without  the  article;  by  the  pointing  n2|©n  the  Masora  evidently 
intends  to  allow  the  choice  either  of  reading  n21tsn  or  correcting  it  to  n2^) ; 
i>«"n^a  Wt\  the  God  of  Bdh-er  (equivalent  to  'B  W  i>Kn),  Gen.  31,  13;  ^^n 
"^^B^  the  king  of  Assyria^  Is.  36,  16  (probably  a  scribal  error  due  to  verse  13; 
it  does  not  occur  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Ki.  18,  31),  comp.  3  Ki.  25,  it. 
Jer.  38,  6 ;  in  the  vocative,  Jer.  48,  32.  Lam.  a,  13.  On  the  other  hand,  ItDK  Mlfe^ 
Gen.  24,  67  is  no  doubt  only  a  subsequent  insertion  ;  so  also  /fc^'^b^^  2  Sam.  20,  23. 
2  Ki.  7,  13,  Twin  Dan.  8,  13,  and  K^ajn  inV  a  Chron.  15,  8.  In  Ex.  9,  18 
read  with  the  Samaritan  tt^'Cf}  \  in  2  Sam.  I9>  25  TID^  might  possibly  be  taken 
in  apposition  to  Di*n  }9P. 

A  similar  ellipse  must  also  be  assumed  in  2  Ki.  23,  17  the  sepulchre  is  the  g 
sepulchre  of  the  man  of  God  (but  most  probably  12?  ^^  dropped  out  after  "^apH) 
and  Ps.  123,  4  (comp.,  however,  the  LXX,  and  observe  that  in  the  parallel  member 
the  genitive  is  paraphrased  by  p). — In  Jos,  3, 14  n^")3n  has  been  added  to  the  original 
}int<n  by  a  redactor;  comp.  similar  syntactically  impossible  additions  in  verses 
II  and  17  (also  in  i  Sam.  4,  3  and  elsewhere,  where  the  LXX  still  had  simply 
niiT  I^IX) ;  in  in\n  Jud.  16,  14  the  Masora  evidently  combines  two  dillerent 
readings  iri^n  and  i^Kn  *iri^ ;  and  similarly  in  Jer.  25,  26  (where  JH^H  was  onl/ 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  text),  the  two  readings  n^DPtDDH  and  'NH  HiD^tpD 
are  combined.— In  Jos.  8,  11.  i  Ki  14,  24.  Jer.  31,  40.  Ezek.  45,  16  the  article, 
being  usual  after  v3)  has  been  mechanically  prefixed,  and  so  also  in  2  Chron.  8, 16 
after  "ly ;  in  2  KL  9,  4  the  second  "IJIH  (instead  of  "^J?)  ^  occasioned  by  the  first ; 
in  Ezek.  7,  7  HD^ilD  belongs  as  a  nominative  to  what  follows;  in  Ezra  8,  29  the 
meaning  perhaps  is  in  the  chambers,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord^  or  the  article  is  to 
be  omitted;  in  i  Chron.  15,  27  the  text  is  manifestly  corrupt. 

Of  another  kind  are  the  instances  in  which  a  determinate  noun  is  followed  by  h 
a  definition  of  the  material  in  apposition  (hence,  not  in  the  genitive ;  comp.  5  131), 
e.g.  Zech.  4, 10  /'•lan  ^^'\\  the  weighty  the  lead,  i.e.  the  leaden  weight;  Ex.  39, 17. 
2  Ki.  16,  14.  (ns^nsn,  both  here  and  in  verse  17,  is  probably  only  a  later  addition, 
while  ni^acn  n^'^UDDn  in  verse  17  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  two  readings, 
nW3Dn  nn^DD  and  n)3DDnD  m"ODCn).  In  Jer.  32,  12  also  njJDT  (unless  the 
article  is  simply  to  be  omitted)  is  in  apposition  to  "^BpH. 

{p)  Before  a  noun  with  a  suffix  (which  likewise  represents  a  determinate  genitive ;   i 
see  above,  at  the  beginning  of  this  section).    This  does  not  apply  to  cases  in  which 
a  verbal  (i.  e.  accusative  suffix  is  affixed  to  a  participle  which  has  the  article,  e.  g. 
^naisn  is.  9, 12,  the  one  smiting  him;  in  Dent.  8, 15.  13, 6  also  ^  is  a  verbal  suffix, 

but  hardly  the  1  in  Ife^H  for  ^nfe^H  Job  40, 19,  nor  the  H in  ^^^^^^  Dan.  11,6; 

§  116.^.    In  laiyn  Lev.  27,  23,  the  suffix,  as  appears  from  verses  i.  3.  5.  7.  13, 

*  According  to  Philippi  {St,  Constr.,  p.  38)  7K"n''a  is  rather  a  case  of 
*  sub-position '  in  the  accusative,  as  also  tiP^n  T|'J^n  Ezek.  47,  15  (for  which, 
however,  in  48,  i  there  is  the  correct  reading  J^?nn  TQ'J)  l^  the  way  to  Hethlon; 
and  in  fact,  Ezek.  47,  15  may  without  difficulty  be  explained  in  this  way ;  so  B^ 
Ex.  39,  27  as  an  accusative  of  the  material. 
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must  have  entirely  lost  its  meaning  (comp.  also  $  138.  d), — Of  the  remaining 
examples  n]H')3B3  Is.  34,  a  (prof)ably  an  intentional  alliteration  with  the  eleven 
other  words  beginning  with  3),  VIJ^^  Prov.  16,  4,  and  ^i^!?^  (so  Baer,  following 
the  best  authorities)  Ezra  10,  14,  rest  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Masoretes,  not 
of  the  authors.  So  also  in  ^[>nb$n  Jos.  7,  21,  ^WH  Jos.  8,  33  (previously  iW), 
n^rf*^nn  a  Ki.  15,  16  (dittography  of  the  H),  the  article  is  simply  to  be  omitted 
as  syntactically  impossible;  the  1  of  V^S'Hn  Mk.  a,  i a  is  the  copula  belonging 
to  the  next  word. 


§  128.   Hie  Indication  of  the  Genitive  Relation  by  means  of  the 
Construct  State, 

Cf.  especially  Philippics  woik  cited  at  the  head  of  $  89. 

I  1.  The  genitive  relation  is  regularly  expressed  (see  §  89)  by  the  close 
connexion  of  the  nomen  regens  (in  the  construct  state)  with  the  nonun 
rectum  (in  the  genitive).  Since  only  one  nomen  regens  can  be 
immediately  connected  with  one  nomen  rectum,  it  follows  that  the 
same  genitive  cannot  depend  on  two  or  more  co-ordinate  nouns, 
but  a  second  (sometimes  even  a  third,  &c.)  regens  must  be  added 
with  a  suffix  referring  to  the  nomen  rectum,  e.  g.  ^^ba^  "in  'ja  the 
sons  of  David  and  his  daughters  (not  *T1"J  Ti^y^^  \32l) ;  comp.  i  Ki. 
8,  i8'.  The  language  even  prefers  to  avoid  a  series  of  several 
co-ordinate  •  genitives  depending  upon  one  and  the  same  nomen  . 
regens  (such  as  occur  in  Gen.  14,  19.  Num.  20,  5.  31,  54  [i  Chron. 
13,  i].  Is.  2  a,  5.  Ps.  8,  3),  and  rather  tends  to  repeat  the  nomen 
regens,  e.  g.  Gen.  24,  3  J^n  ^ni)W  D^f^  ^rtfjK  the  God  of  heaven 
and  the  God  of  the  earth  (so  in  Jer.  8,  i  the  regens  is  five  times 
repeated).  A  lengthened  series  of  genitives  may,  however,  be  formed 
by  a  nomen  rectum  serving  at  the  same  time  as  regens  to  a  genitive 
depending  on  it  (comp.  §  127.  a  [</]);  e.  g.  Gen.  47,  9  ^ObK  ^D  ^JB^  ^J 
the  days  of  the  years  of  the  Ufe  of  my  fathers;  comp.  Job  12,  24,  where 
there  are  three  genitives,  Is.  10,  12  four,  and  21,  17  five.     As  a  rule, 

^  Very  rare,  and  only  possible  in  very  rapid  utterance,  are  such  exceptions  as 
Ezek.  31,  16  (fbairaltpi  nnOO) ;  Prov.  16, 11.— In  Is.  11,  a  the  spirit  of  kmnuledge 
and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  HJ^  may  at  any  rate  also  be  taken  as  an  absolute 
genitive,  so  also  IDO  Dan.  i,  4. 

*  In  Ps.  114,  I  a  second  genitive  is  added  even  without  the  copula,  but  the 
parallelism  of  the  members  renders  any  misunderstanding  impossible. 
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indeed,  such  an  inconvenient  accumulation  of  genitives  is  avoided  by 
means  of  a  circumlocution  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  (see  §  1 29.  </). 

Rem.  As  the  fundamental  rules  stated  above  are  the  necessary  consequence  not  b 
merely  of  logical  but  more  especially  of  rhythmical  relations  (see  \  89.  a),  we  must 
feel  the  more  hesitation  in  admitting  the  examples  in  which  genitives  are  sup- 
.  posed  to  be  loosely  attached  to  forms  other  than  the  construct  state.  Some  of  these 
examples  (the  supposed  genitives  following  a  regens  which  is  determined  by  the 
article)  have  been  already  discussed  in  §  127./-^.    Compare,  moreover : 

(tf)  Genitives  after  the  absolute  state,  e.g.  Is.  38,  i  j^^  ^i>n  D^?DC^^3  the  fat  C 
Tfalley  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine.  The  usual  explanation,  according  to 
which  D^?D^'^"*lk  forms  one  single  idea  (in  German  Fettigkeitsthal),  on  which  the 
genitive  ^^  ^lO^^H  then  depends,  in  reality  explains  nothing;  the  text  is  almost 
certainly  corrupt.  In  Jos.  3,  11  n^3n  is  a  later  addition ;  in  Is.  3a,  13  (Wfe^), 
and  Ps.  68,  22  ("^Vfe^)}  the  absolute  for  the  construct  state  probably  rests  only  on 
the  authority  of  the  Masoretes.  In  Jud.  6,  25  sqq.  the  text  is  obviously  in 
confusion.  In  Jud.  8,  32  (cf.  6,  24)  rn&y3  should  come  either  after  ^3|^  or  at 
the  end  of  the  verse  j  in  Is.  63, 1 1  HKID  is  probably  a  gloss  on  DMJT^^  which  has 
crept  into  the  text ;  in  2  Sam.  4,  2  nB^a"^b{?,  according  to  the  LXX,  has  dropped 
out  before  p ;  H^JTI  Ezek,  6,  1 1  is  to  be  omitted  with  the  LXX ;  if  originally  in 
the  text,  it  could  only  be  genitive  (*=«//  abominations  of  evils),  not  an  adjective; 
Prov.  21,  6  the  text  is  altogether  uncertain  (the  LXX  read  ^g'p^lD  for  ^E^pM) ;  in 
I  Chron.  9,  13  the  preposition  p  (after  a  ^)  has  dropped  out  before  rONJtD  (comp. 
12,  25).— Elsewhere  (Dent.  3,  5.  i  Ki.  4,  13.  2  Chron.  8,  5)  the  supposed  geni- 
tives are  to  be  taken  rather  as  words  of  nearer  definition  standing  in  apposition, 
i.  e.  Tin'th  high  walls,  gates  and  bars.  In  Jer.  8,  5  D^BHT  is  either  in  apposition  to 
ntn  Dyn  or  is  better  (since  not  in  the  LXX)  omitted  as  a  gloss. 

{b)  Genitives  after  a  noun  with  a  suffix  (where  tiie  suffix  prevents  the  direct  d 
government  by  the  nomen  regens).  Thus  in  Lev.  27,  3.  5.  6,  where  13^n  after 
S|3*)y  might  be  takai,  contrary  to  the  accents,  as  subject  of  the  following  clause ; 
however,  from  verses  13  and  23  (see  above,  §  127. 1)  it  appears  that  the  suffix 
in  this  word  had  entirely  lost  its  meaning.  In  Lev.  6,  3  *!5  lllp  his  garment, 
namely  the  garment  of  linen,  unless  simply  in  apposition,  comp.  %  131.  </;  Lev. 
26,  42,  where  ')S\  3{^  ^H^TSI  could  at  most  be  explained  as  an  elliptical  form 
of  expression  for  3l)g^_  n^")!!  ^^^^13,  comp.  §  125.  h  (probably,  however,  it  is 
a  case  of  dittography  of  the  ^,  which  was  repeated  also  before  DrnDK ;  so  Valeton, 
ZA  W.  xii.  3) ;  similarly,  Dl*n  ^^3  Jer.  33,  20,  &c  On  the  other  hand,  Dt< 
rrtn^  D?!!'*??  nVl^  Num.  12,  6  could  not  possibly  mean  if  your  prophet  be  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord;  the  text  is  manifestly  corrupt  (probably  mn^  'R?^? 
is  to  be  read,  with  Marti).  In  Ps.  55,  7  Dw«  ^tJOa  (usually  explained  as  thy 
divine  throne)^  D^rW  is  most  probably  a  later  addition.  In  Jer.  51,  20  two 
readings  are  probably  combined,   DriB^3^  without  any  addition,  and  H^HSp 

{c)  The  interposition  of  a  word  is  assumed  between  "73  {the  whole;  comp.   € 
$  127.  b)  and  the  genitive  governed  by  it  in   2  Sam.  1,  9.  Job  27,  3  (*!^y), 
and  Hos.  14,  3  (Xfe^Fl).     In  reality,  however,  in  all  three  places  the  genitive 
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relation  is  destroyed  by  the  transposition  of  the  words  (instead  of  "73  *rty,  &c.), 
and  ~P3  is  rather  to  be  taken  adverbially  (equivalent  to  wholly),  e.g.  2  Sam.  i,  9 
because  my  life  is  yet  wholly  in  me,  i.  e.  my  whole  life ;  comp.  Philippi,  Sttit, 
Constr^  p.  ID. — On  the  instances  in  which  the  original  constmct  state  j^  rum- 
existence  is  used  without  a  following  genitive,  see  the  negative  sentences,  §  15a.  0, 

f  2.  The  dependence  of  the  nomen  rectum  on  the  nomen  regens 
by  no  means  represents  merely  what  is,  properly  speaking,  the  genitive 
relation  (see  the  examples  imder  letters  g-i).  Very  frequently  the 
nomen  rectum  only  adds  a  nearer  definition  of  the  nomen  regens, 
whether  by  giving  the  name,  the  genus  or  species,  the  measure, 
the  material,  or  finally  an  attribute  of  it  {genit  epexegeticus,  see  the 
examples  under  letters  ^). 

Examples.    The  nomen  rectum  represents — 

g  (fl)  A  subjective  genitive,  specifying  the  possessor,  author,  &c.,  e.  g.  f]  JDHTI^a 
the  kin£s  house;  rrtll^  "Ql  '^  word  of  the  Lord, 

h  (^)  An  objective  genitive,  e.g.  Obad.  ver.  10  ^'•HK  DpnO/»r  the  violence  done 
to  thy  brother^  (but  in  Ezek.  12,  19  DpTO  is  followed  by  a  subjective  genitive); 
Prov.  30,  3  !I^  np^K  the  terror  of  a  king;  Gen.  18,  20  DID  HW  the  cry 
concerning  Sodom ;  Is.  33,  5  nbf  yOK'  the  report  of  {about)  Tyre,  comp.  2  Sam. 
4, 4;  AuL  8, 10  T»nj  7515  '^^  mourning  for  an  only  son  ;  Deut  ao,  14  ^^3^k  7^ 
praeda  hostibus  tuis  crept  a ;  comp.  Is.  3,  14.  In  a  wider  sense  this  includes 
such  examples  as  D^jnn  J^g  ^J^J^  the  way  of  (i.  e.  to)  the  tree  of  life.  Gen.  3,  24 ; 
comp.  Prov.  7,  27.  Job  38,  20 ;  Djn  tJ'J'J  the  way  of  {by)  the  sea,  Is.  8,  23;  ^rnj 
DNiiJ«  the  sacrifices  of  (i.  e.  pleaHng  to)  God,  Ps.  51, 19 ;  r^r\\  npiK?  the  oath  of 
(L  e.  sworn  before)  the  Lord^  i  Ki.  a,  43. 

i  {c)  h  partitive  genitive  ;  this  includes  especially  the  cases  in  which  an  adjective 
in  the  construct  state  is  followed  by  a  general  term,  e.g.  n^/Ti"»fe'  HtoDn  the 
wisest  of  her  ladies^  Jud.  5,  29;  comp.  for  this  way  of  expressing  the  superlative, 
§  133.  h^  and  also  letter  r  below. 

k  Merely  formal  genitives  {genit,  explicativus  or  epexegeticus)  are  those  added 
to  the  construct  state  as  nearer  definitions — 

{d)  Of  the  name,  e.  g.  n"}B  in?  the  river  Euphrates;  |S33  )n«  the  land  of 
Canaan;  /fcfjfc'^  flpVia  the  virgin  Isrcul  (not  of  Israel),  Am.  5,  a. 

/       {e)  Of  the  genus,  e.g.  Prov.  15,  20  (21,  20)  D'JK  b^p3  a  fool  of  a  man  (-a 
foolish  man);  comp.  Gen.  16,  la.  Is.  39,  19.  Mic.  5,  4,  &c 
m       (/)  Of  the  species,  e.g.  D^HH  "^DH  men  of  (the  class  of)  merchants,  i  Kt  10, 1 5 ; 
■>Dp  njrUJ  a  possession  of  a  burying-place,  i.  e.  hereditary  sepulchre,  Gen.  33,  4, 
and  elsewhere ;  n^?n  ^JWH^^j  ^(the  class  oi)  first  ripe  ones,  Jer.  34,  2. 

1  Comp.  in  Latin  a  simiW  use  of  the  genitive  after  ini$tria  (Caes.  B.  G.  i,  30), 
metus  {hostium,  Pompeii,  &c),  spes,  and  other  words.  In  Greek,  comp.  cCroia 
rw  ^vw,  wiffTis  TOW  ^€00, 6  \&yoi  6  rov  aravpov,  1  Cor.  i,  18. 
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(^)  Of  the  measure^  weighty  extent^  number^  e.  g.  1BDD  '•np  >^//(?  of  number^   ft 
i.  c  few  in  number^  Gen.  34,  3a  Deut.  36,  5 ;  comp.  also  Ezek.  47,  3-5  wcUcrs 
of  the  ankles^  waters  of  the  loins ^  waters  of  swimming,  i.  e.  which  reached  up  to 
the  ankles,  or  loins,  or  necessitated  swimming;    but  in  verse  4  in  apposition 

{h)  Of  the  material  *  of  which  something  consists,  e.  g.  fcnn  v3  a  vessel  of  earthen-   0 
ware,  Num.  5,  17  ;  5JDD  ^Jo  ww^/f  ^  silver  (comp.  the  French  des  vases  (Tor) ; 
YV.  I^"^  ^^  ^^  ^f  w*^*  ^n?  MK^  a  r^fl^  <2/^  Jn«»,  Ps.  2,  9 ;  comp.  Gen,  3,  ai. 
6,  14.  jud.  7,  13,  &c.  '  * 

(1)  Of  the  attribute  of  a  person  or  thing,  e.  g.  Gen.  17,  8  DJ^V  njTlK  a»  ever-  f 
lasting  possession;  Prov.  17,  8  a  precious  stone;  comp.  Num.  a 8,  6.  Is.  13,  8. 
28,  4.  Ps.  23,  3.  31,  3.  Prov.  5,  19.  14,  5.  Job  41,  19,  and  the  examples  of  the 
genitive  with  a  suffix  given  in  \  135. «.  Such  a  periphrasis  for  the  expression  of 
attributes  frequently  occurs,  even  when  the  corresponding  adjectives  are  in  use. 
Thus  especially  B^TJ?  holiness  very  frequently  serves  as  a  periphrasis  for  the 
adjective  BHl^  (e.  g.  Chpn  ^^^3  the  holy  garments,  Ex.  39,  29),  since  K'Vl^ 
is  used  almost  exclusively  in  reference  to  persons  (hence  also  with  Qy  and  ^ 
people,  and  with  D^  the  namt  of  a  person) ;  the  only  exceptions  are  t^H^  Q^pp 
holy place^  Ex.  29,  31,  and  elsewhere;  D^Chg  D^  holy  water,  Num.  5,  17 ;  Kn*!^ 
as  the  predicate  of  D)^  day,  Neh.  8,  10  sq.,  and  of  H^np  camp.  Dent.  33,  15.  So 
also  the  use  of  p^"!)^  righteous  is  always  confined  to  persons,  except  in  Deut*  4,  8  ; 
elsewhere  the  periphrasis  with  p*!2f  or  Hpl^f  is  always  used,  e,  g.  plSP  ^3tfc^O  just 
balances.  Lev.  19,  36. 

In  a  wider  sense  this  use  of  the  genitive  also  includes  statements  of  the  purpose  q 
for  which  somethmg  is  intended,  e.  g.  XTOS^  \lki  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  Ps.  44,  23; 
^ODvB^  Ip^D  the  chastisement  designed  for  our  peace,  Is.  53,  5 ;  comp.  51, 17  {the  cup 
which  causes  staggering)^  Ps.  116, 13;  finally,  also,  the  description  of  the  material, 
with  which  something  is  laden  or  filled,  e.  g.  i  Sam.  16,  20  p^  nfc<31  DH^  ibn  an  ass 
laden  -with  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  (but  probably  rofe^  is  to  bejread  for  nbn) ; 
comp.  Gen.  21,  14.  Prov.  7,  20,  and  elsewhere. 

Rem.  I.  Certain  substantives  are  used  to  convey  an  attributive  idea  in  the  /* 
construct  state  before  a  partitive  genitive ;  thus  nHM  choice,  selection,  as  in  Gen. 
33,  6  ^"nap  "^niip  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres,  ie.  our  choicest  sepulchres; 
Ex.  15,  4.  Is.  22,  7.  37,  34;  other  examples  are,  Is.  i,  16  the  evil  of  your  doings, 
emphatically  for  your  evil  doings;'  Is.  17,  4.  37,  24  {^the  tall  cedars  thereof), 
Ps.  139,  22. — This  is  the  more  common  construction  with  the  substantive  bb 
entirety,  for  cUl,  the  whole,  every,  see  §  127.  ^;  it  is  also  frequent  with  DJD 
a  little,  ioxfew,  i  Sam.  17,  28,  &c 

2.  To  the  periphrases  expressing  attributive  ideas  (see  letter  p  above)  by  means   s 
of  a  genitive  construction,  may  be  added  the  very  numerous  combination  of  the 
construct  states  B^K  a  man,  7^3  master,  possessor,  "p  son,  and  then:  feminines 

^  In  the  almost  entire  absence  of  corresponding  adjectives  (TT^M  made  of  cedar, 
a  denominative  from  tj^ ,  and  t^riD  brazen  are  the  only  examples),  the  language 
regularly  has  recourse  to  the  above  periphrasb.  On  the  form  qdtHl,  as 
expressing  an  inherent  property,  comp.  §  50./;    comp.  also  the  proper  name^ 
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and  plurals  (inclnding  *lltD  mm^  used  only  in  the  plural),  with  some  appellative 
noun,  in  order  to  represent  a  person  (poetically  even  a  thing)  as  possessing  some 
object  or  quality,  or  being  in  some  condition.    In  English,  such  combinations  are 
sometimes  rendered  by  single  substantives,  sometimes  by  circumlocution. 
Examples : — 

/  (a)  Of  8^K,  &c.:  D^W  t^K  an  eloquent  man,  Ex.  4,  10  (but  tWOb  B^ 
Job  II,  2  a  man  of  lips,  Le.  tf  boaster)\  f\Xn  B^«  «  a  slanderer,  Ps.  140,  la; 
nyi  ^O^  a  man  of  knowledge,  Prov.  24,  5 ;  JTOn  B^t<  a  wrathful  man^  Prov. 
15, 18;  DW  B^N  tf  man  of  blood,  a  Sam.  16,  7.  Ps.  5,  7 ;  comp.  further,  i  Sam. 
16,  18.  I  Ki.  2,  26.  Is.  53,  3.  Prov.  19,  6.  26,  21.  29,  i.  Ezra  8, 18;  also  XW^ 
D^yip  a  contentious  woman,  Prov.  27, 15 ;  in  the  plural,  e. g.  Gen.  6, 4  DB^  ^3tC 
M^  w^«  of  renorvon,  famous;  comp.  Gen.  47, 6.  Is.  41, 11.  Job  34, 8. 10  (332  Wt? 
/«^if  of  understanding)',  with  ^TO,  e.g.  Is.  5,  13  (3^  ^HD  famished  men); 
Job  II,  II. 

//  W  Of  ^,  &c.:  1^  ^  hairy,  2  Ki.  i,  8 ;  TSvhnn  i^JD  the  dreamer,  Gen. 
37,  19;  comp.  Nah.  i,  7.  Prov.  i,  17.  18,  9  (a  destroyer),  22,  24.  23,  2  {disposed 
to  eat,  greedy),  24, 8  ;  feminine  2Urn^y2  a  woman  that  hath  a  soothsaying  spirit, 
I  Sam.  28,  7  ;  comp.  Nah.  3,  4 ;  in  the  plural,  e.  g.  D^yn  ^^J|3  archers,  n^l3  ^?g3 
confederates.  Gen.  14,  13;  nW3B^  '•pg3  jw^rw  supporters,  Neh.  6,  18. 

t'  (^:)  Of-J3,&c.:  i^^trfS  <i  ^^<?,  warrior;  pg^"f3  AsjV,  Gen.  15,  2;  njB^jS 
yearling,  Ex.  12,  5,  and  elsewhere ;  T\Vd  nSt?"!3  centum  annos  natus.  Gen.  21,  5  ; 
rrtD"f3  worthy  to  die,  i  Sam.  20,  31  (Luther,  2  Sam.  12,  5  ein  Kind  des  ToJes) ; 
comp.  Deut.  25,  2  ntJH  \^  worthy  to  be  bectten;  feminine,  e.  g.  /y??3"n3  a  wicked 
woman,  i  Sam.  i,  16;  frequently  also  h^^T^  B^fijt,  '3  ^33,  '3  '^3^?,  and  even 
simply  Pyv3,  like  the  Latin  scelus  for  scelestissimus,  2  Sam.  23,  6.  Job  34,  18 ; 
plural  masculine,  e.g.  Dlp^J3  children  of  the  east,  orientals;  ^"ID  '•J3  children 
of  rebellion,  Num.  17,  25.  "j^  is  used  poetically  of  things  without  life,  e.g. 
Is.  5,  I  fOB^|L  afat^  le.  a  fruitful  (hill);  Jon.  4,  10  H^"}?  i.e.  grown  in  a 
night;  Job  41,  20  son  of  the  bow  (i.e.  an  arrow) ;  so  also  t|B^  ''JS  =  sparks. 
Job  5»  7;  Lam.  3, 13;  nl33  Ecdes.  12,  4  /^  daughters  of  song,  probably  meaning 
the  individual  notes. 

ZV  3-  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  not  infrequent  idiom  by  which 
adjectives  (sometimes  also  ordinals,  see  §  1 34.  0)  are  added  in  the  genitive,  as 
substantives,  rather  than  as  attributes  in  the  same  state,  gender,  and  number 
as  the  noun  which  they  qualify ;  thus,  Is.  28,  4  73i  HySP  the  flower  of  that  which 
fades,  for  which  verse  i  has  73i  py  the  fading  flower;  comp.  further.  Is.  22,  24. 
Jer.  22,  17  0)'  5a,  13.  Ps.  73,  10.  74, 15.  78,  49 ;  also  the  use  of  pi  as  a  sub- 
stantive, e.g.  in  Prov.  2,  14^.  6,  24  (pi  HB^)  and  elsewhere,  analogous  to  the 
New  Testament  phrase  b  oUay6not  rifs  ^dt/das,  Luke  16, 8,  and  the  French  un  homme 
de  bien  ^ — Finally,  an  adverb  (treated  as  a  substantive)  nuy  likewise  be  used  9% 

'  On  the  other  hand,  in  such  passages  as  Is.  36,  a  (2  Ki.  18,  17).  2^ech.  14,  4. 
Eccles.  8,  10,  and  others,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Masora  requires  the 
construct  state  instead  of  the  absolute;  hence  TH  ii, 36,  2  and  feOI  Zech.  14,  4 
must  be  intended  as  forms  of  the  absolute  state,  shortened  in  consequence  of  their 
close  connexion. 
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an  epexegttical  genitive;  comp.  D|n  ''Q^  blood  sM  without  cauu^  i  Ki.  a,  31 ; 
Prov.  34,  38.  36,  3 ;  Eiek,  30, 16  (Olpi^). 

3.  The  epexegetical  genitives  include  finally  the  numerous  nearer  x 
definitions  which  follow  the  construct  state  of  adjectives  (and  of  active 
and  passive  participles,  or  verbal  adjectives,  comp.  §  ii6.y^/).  For, 
while  the  word  of  nearer  definition  is  added  to  the  verb  in  the 
accusative  (c.  g.  Vpn"^  ^^  he  was  diseased  in  his  feet,  i  Ki.  15,  23), 
it  may,  with  participles  and  verbal  adjectives,  be  either  in  the  accusa- 
tive {§  n6.y  and  K)  or  in  the  genitive,  the  case  of  a  word  depending 
on  a  noun.  Such  a  genitive  relation  is  usually  termed  an  improper 
annexion^  The  nearer  definition  contains  a  statement  either  of  the 
material,  e.  g.  Ex.  3,  8,  &c.  t^*p  3^1?  n?}  jnK  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey;  or  of  the  means,  e.  g.  3*3!?" VfC*  slain  with  the  sword, 
Is.  22,  2;  or  the  cause^  Cant.  2,  5  sick  0/ love;  or  of  the  scope  of 
the  attribute \  e.g.  Gen.  39,  6  "^"W  fair  of  form;  cf.  GeiL 
41,  2.  4.  Ex.  34,  6.  I  Sam.  x6, 12.  Jer,  32,  19.  Nah.  i,  3.  Ps.  119,  i. 
Job  37,  16;  or  of  the  manner ^  e.g.  Ps.  59,  6  T^  ^^J^  faithless  ones 
of  wickedness  (wickedly  faithless). 

Especially  frequent  is  the  use  of  this  genitive  to  name  the  part  y 
of  the  body  described  as  being  affected  by  some  physical  or  mental 
condition,  e.g.  Ps.  24,  4  M?  ^i?5  clean  as  regards  hands,  &c.; 
2  Sam.  9,  3.  Is.  6,  5.  Job  17,  9;  Is.  19, 10  Btej"^JJ!t  grieved  in  soul; 
I  Sam.  I,  10.  Job  3,  20.  Also  such  examples  as  Amos  2,  16.  Prov. 
19,  I,  where  a  suffix  is  attached  to  the  substantive,  must  be  regarded 
as  instances  of  the  genitive  construction,  on  the  analogy  of  Prov.  1 4,  2, 
see  §  116.  >t. 

§  129.  Expression  of  the  Genitive  by  Circumlocution, 
Besides  the  construction  of  a  nomen  rectimi  dependent  upon  a 
a  nomen  regens  in  the  construct  state  (§§  89  and  128),  the  connexion 
of  two  nouns  may  also  be  eflfected  otherwise,  either  by  simply 
attaching  the  dependent  noun  by  means  of  the  preposition  ?,  which, 
according  to  §  119.  r,  expresses,  besides  other  ideas,  also  that  of 
belonging  to\  or  by  the  addition  of  a  relative  clause  (p  "^0^,  see 
letter  h  below). 

'  Comp.  the  Latin  integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus ;  tristes  animi,  &c. 
'  Comp.  the  (ryyiiiA  KoKo^dviov  in  Greek,  e.g.  4  ^^c^oA.^  r{)  Ay0p^^  for  rov 
iM$pin[Qv    (Bemhardy's   Syntax,    p.  88). — The   Arab  grammarians   distinguish 
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b  I .  The  introduction  of  a  genitive  by  p  sometimes  occurs  even  when  the  construction 
with  the  construct  state  would  be  equally  possible,  e.g.  i  Sam.  14, 1 6  P^KB^p  D^kn 
the  wcUchnun  of  Saul;  Ps.  37, 16.  2  Chron.  28, 18  (where  indeed  the  circumlocution 
makes  the  sense  much  plainer) ;  as  a  rule,  however,  this  use  is  restricted  to  the 
following  cases : —  * 

C  (a)  To  prevent  a  nomen  regens  being  determined  by  a  following  determinate 
genitive,  e.  g.  i  Sam.  16,  18  ^p  \Siason  of  Jesse  (^pj"!?  would  be,  according  to 
§  127.  a,  the  son  of  Jesse)  \  comp.Gen.  14, 18.  36, 12.  41, 12.  Num.  16,  2a  (27,  i6> 
I  Sam.  17,  8.  2  Sam.  19,  21.  i  Ki.  2,  39  two  servants  of  Shinui;  Ps.  122,  5. 
Hence,  regularly  inp  liDlO  (Ps.  3,  i,&c.)  a  psalm  of  David  (properly  belonging 
to  David  as  the  author),  for  which  ^Tp  of  David  is  used  alone  elliptically  in 
Ps.  II,  I.  14,  I  and  elsewhere.  Such  a  case  as  ^^D|t)  IH?  (Ps.  24,  i  and 
elsewhere)  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  transposition,  but  ^ItDttp  is  used  epexegetically 
for  the  general  term  omitted  before  tllp  (as  it  were,  a  poem  of  David^  a  psalm). 
Moreover,  the  introduction  of  the  author,  poet,  &c.,  by  this  Lamed  auctoris  is  the 
customary  idiom  also  in  the  other  Semitic  dialects,  especially  m  Arabic. 

d  (^)  When  a  genitive  is  to  be  made  dependent  on  a  nomen  regens,  which  is  itself 
composed  of  a  nomen  regens  and  rectum,  and  represents,  as  a  compound,  one  united 
idea,  e.g.  \^  TT^TK  ngbn  the  portion  of  field  belonging  to  Boaz  (^  nnb  'H 
would  be  the  portion  of  the  field  of  Boaz)  \  2  Ki.  ^,  g  at  the  house-door  of  Elisha. 
This  especially  applies  to  the  cases  in  which  the  compound  regens  represents 
a  term  in  very  common  use,  the  fixed  form  of  which  cannot  be  altered,  e.g. 
1  Ki.  14,  19  )>Vr\\S^  ^D5nDl)  DID^T  nn'^  "IDD-i>S  m  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Israel;  15,  23  and  elsewhere;  comp.  also  Jos.  19,  51. 

€  {c)  When  for  any  reason  the  construction  with  the  nomen  regens  in  the  construct 
state  is  impossible ;  comp.  e.g.  I-ev.  18,  20,  where  ^POS^,  on  account  of  the  suffix, 
cannot  be  used  in  the  construct  state ;  but  Lev.  15,  16  sqq.  and  elsewhere, 
jnrrD3B^;  Jud.  3,  28  the  Jordan  fords  of  Modb  (}T)^  as  a  proper  name  cannot 
be  used  in  the  construct  state) ;  Ex.  20,  5  upon  the  third  and  upon  the  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me;  D'^VB^'^y^^  must  be  kept  in  the  absolute  state 
for  the  sake  of  conformity  with  D^f^T^,  and    for  the   same   reason   also 

f  {d)  After  statements  of  number  in  such  cases  as  Gen.  8,  14  D^^  D^fe'Pl  »TS??^ 
VHt\2  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month;  comp.  7,  11.  16,  3  and 
frequently,  or  as  in  Hag.  i,  1  K^1)]p  D^riB'  n3B^3  in  the  second  year  of  Darius;  the 
numeral  here  is  always  one  compound  idea  with  the  substantive  numbered,  and  con- 
sequently (as  in  the  examples  under  letter  b)  does  not  admit  of  being  in  the  constr.  st. 
with  a  genitive.  The  same  naturally  applies  also  to  such  examples  as  i  Ki.  3, 18 
^t^b^  ^5?  V^?  D^*?  ^^  ^^^  l^ird  dc^  of  my  giving  birth  (i.e.  after  my  giving  birth). 
Comp.  also  the  standing  phrase  ^h^  "1^^?  on  the  first  (day)  of  the  months 
Gen.  8,  5  and  frequently. 

a  twofold  genitive,  one  of  which  may  be  resolved  by  p,  and  the  other  by  JD,  [sec 
Wright's  Arabic  Grammar^  vol.  iL  §  75  sqq.— G.W.C.]  The  de  of  the  Romance 
languages  is  a  development  of  the  latter  idea;  the  Gascon,  however,  says  e.g. 
lafille  h  Mr.  N.^  laying  stress  upon  the  idea  of  belonging  to  and  not  that  of  origin^ 
as  in  lafille  </i? . . .  of  the  literary  language. 
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Rem.    In  cases  like  a  Sam.  3,  2  and  his  firstborn  was  Amnon  DlgrHb^b  of  g 
Ahinoanti  the  genitive  expressed  by  circumlocution  with  p  is  in  reality  dependent 
on  a  regens  which  is  omitted  (OylPnfc?^  1[SL  a  son  of  Ahinoam) ;   comp.  a  Sam. 
3,  3.  5.  I  Ki.  14,  13.  Am.  5,  3,  and  the  remarks  on  llDTO  *Tpp  in  letter  c  above. 

a.  The  periphrastic  expression  of  the  genitive  by  means  of  7  ^W^  is  used  h 
principally  to  state  the  possessor ^  e.g.  Gen.  -29,  9  rT'iKp  IB^  ffc^Jfn  her  father's 
sheep  (prop,  the  sheep  which  belonged  to  ker  father)  \  Gen.  47,  4  and  frequently. 
So  also  (according  to  §  ia8.  a)  when  a  genitive  depends  on  more  than  one 
substantive,  e.  g.  Gen.  40,  5  the  butler  and  the  baker  who  (belonged)  to  the  king 
of  Egypt  (D^l^ft?  T|bD  MDNI  would  indicate  only  the  baker  as  belonging  to  the 
king);  or  when  a  genitive  (as  in  the  examples  in  letter  d  above)  is  added  to 
a  compound,  which  expresses  one  united  idea  (Ruth  4,  3) ;  or  when,  as  a  fixed 
term  (e.  g.  a  title),  it  appears  always  in  the  same  form,  e.  g.  Cant,  i,  i  DT^B^n  TtJ^ 
nbpB^P  IB'K  the  Song  of  songs,  of  Solomon;  i  Sam.  ai,  8.  a  Sam.  a,  8.  i  Chron. 
II,  10;  comp.  also  Gen,  41,  43^ 


§  180.    Wider  Use  0/ the  Construct  State. 

The  construct  state,  which,  according  to  §  89.  a,  primarily  represents  a 
only  the  immediate  government  by  one  substantive  of  the  following 
word  (or  combination  of  words),  is  frequently  employed  in  rapid 
narrative  as  a  connecting  form,  even  24)art  from  the  genitive  relation ; 
so  especially — 

(i)  Before  prepositions,  particularly  in  more  elevated  (prophetic 
or  poetic)  style,  especially  when  the  nomen  regens  is  a  participle. 
Thus  before  3,  "^^^R??  W^  the  joy  in  the  harvest^  Is.  9,  2.  2  Sam.  i,  21. 
Ps.  136,  8  sq.;  m  participles,  Is.  5,  11.  9,  i.  19,  8.  Ps.  84,  7,  and 
especially  often  when  ?  with  a  suflSx  follows  the  participle,  e.g. 
Ps.  2, 12  ta  ^plPri>3;  comp.  Nah.  i,  7.  Jer.  8, 16  (Ps.  24,  i);  Ps.  64,  9 
(unless  nKT  should  be  read);  98,  7  '.—Before  K  Hos.  9,  6.  Ps.  58,  5 
(before  to^);  Prov.  24,  9.  Lam.  2,  18  (before  ^)\  i  Chron.  6,  55. 
23,  28;  in  participles,  EzeL  38,  11.  Job  18,  2.  24,  5;  before  .p  with 
an  infinitive.  Is.  56,  10,  and  again  before  p  with  a  suffix,  Gen.  24,  21. 

*  In  New  Hebrew  7^  (derived  from  ?B?  —  p  IB^fiH ,  see  5  36,  and  comp.  Cant 
'>  ^'  3>  7  ^.^^,  nbpB'pB')  is  used  like  the  simple  relative  ^"H,  "'1  in  Aramaic,  as  an 
independent  sign  of  the  genitive. 

•  In  Jud.  8,  II  the  article  is  even  used  before  a  construct  state  followed  by  3, 
in  order  to  determine  the  whole  combination  D'^/H^^^  '^S^t^  tent-dwellers,  taken 
as  one  word ;  comp.,  however,  the  remarks  in  §  127./-1,  on  similar  grammatical 
solecisms. 
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Is.  30,  18.  64,  3^-  —  before  "i'^,  Is.  14,  19.  £zek.  21,  17;  —  before 
*n9  (zw*/>^),  Is.  8,  6; — before  I?,  Gen.  3,  22.  Is.  28,  9  (a  participle); 
Jer.  23,  23.  Ezek.  13,  2.  Hos.  7,  5; — before  "i'P,  Jud.  5,  10;  before 
^^^P?,  Is.  14, 6 ;  before  the  nota  accus.  rw,  Jer.  33, 22;  before  a  locative 
(which  in  such  cases  also  serves  as  a  genitive),  Ex.  27, 13.  Jer.  i,  15. 

(2)  Before  waw  copulative,  e.g.  Ezek.  26,  10;  but  npan  Is.  33,  6, 
^^  35>  2,  and  '^l??^  51,  21  may  be  cases  of  an  intentional  reversion 
to  the  old  feminine  ending  athy  in  order  to  avoid  the  hiatus  (J)  \  n__. 

(3)  When  it  governs  the  (originally  demonstrative)  pronoun  "^ ; 
so  especially  in  the  combination  "^  tfffO  the  place  where  (prop,  of  thai 
which)  .  .  .,  Gen.  39, 20.  40,  3 ;  or  "^^  trtp^?  Lev.  4,  24. 33.  2  Sam. 
15,  21.  I  Ki.  21, 19.  Jer.  22^  12.  Ezek.  21, 35.  Hos.  2,  i.  We  should 
expect  "^  D^P^T,  "^S^  tJ^P??,  as  in  Gen.  35,  13  &c.,  at  the  place 
which  .  .  .,  cf.  §  138;  "^B^  is  treated  as  a  nomen  rectum  instead 
of  as  an  attribute.     Cf.  also  ^  D^*9  followed  by  a  perfect  in  i  Sam. 

29,  8,  and  "«  ^;  Lev.  13,  46.  Num.  9,  18;  also  ^^T'"^  "^1  K^^ 
matter  of  that  which,  L  e.)  whatsoever  he  shaweth  me,  Num.  23,  3  •. 

(4)  When  it  governs  independent  sentences  (cf.  §  155),  which 
virtually  stand  to  the  construct  state  (as  nomen  regens)  in  the  genitive 
relation,  e.g.  Ex.  4,  13  npf^rn^S  prop,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom 
thou  wilt  send;  Is.  29,  i  ^T\  njn  n!^p  the  cify  where  David  encamped ; 
Jer.  48,  36.  Ps.  16,  3  (if  the  text  be  right).  65,  5  (Prov.  8,  32).  Ps.  81, 6. 
Job  18,  21  the  place  of  him  that  knoweth  not  God;  Job  29,  i6.  Lam. 
I,  14  (if  the  text  be  right)  into  the  hands  of  those  against  whom  /  can- 
not &c?  In  Gen.  39, 4  (<7^^P3)  the  v3  takes  after  it  a  noun-clause,  and 

'  These  are  to  be  distingnished  from  the  cases  where  ^  follows  a  construct  state, 
which  in  conjunction  with  )D  (and  the  following  7)  has  become  a  sort  of  preposi- 
tion or  adverb  of  pdace;  thus,  we  have  TH^BD  Ex.  a6,  33  (for  which  in  Ezek. 
I,  a7  merely  p  11^3)  meaning  simply  within;  p  flD^  (a  Ki.  33,  13.  Eiek.  10,  3) 
on  the  right  hand  (i.  e.  sonth)  of;  p  ^tXO  Qos.  8,  11.  13.  Jud.  a,  9)  on  tht  north 
of;  comp.  also  Jos.  15,  a  i  and  jD  ^J&p  Neh.  13,  4. 

'  In  Dent  33,  5  the  construct  state  governs  a  sentence  introduced  by  the 
conjunction  "^^  (lE^  "J?"^"??  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  i.  e.  because)  ;  so  also 
in  I  Sam.  3, 13. 

'  Probably  Gen.  a  a,  14  is  also  to  be  so  explained  (contrary  to  the  accents), 
and  certainly  (contrary  to  the  very  unnatural  division  of  the  verses)  a  Chron. 

30,  iS,  which  should  read  on  thus :  pDH  <3n|ri>3  lys  Tft?^  ailSn  njrr  the  good 
Lord  pardon  every  one  that  setteth  his  heart  to  seek  God  [See  Wickes'  Accentua^ 
tion  of  the  Twenty-one  Prose  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  140.-0.  W.  C] 
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in  Ex.  9, 4,  still  more  boldly,  a  subst.  with  p. — Very  often  a  time-deier- 
mnaiion  governs  the  following  sentence  in  this  way;  thus,  ^^n^?  followed 
by  a  perfect,  i  Sam.  5, 9 ;  Di^|  Ps.  102,  3  (before  a  noun-clause).  Ex.  6, 
28.  Num.  3, 1.  Deut.  4, 15.  2  Sam.  22,  i.  Ps.  18,  i.  59, 17.  138,  3  (in 
every  case  before  a  following  perfect).  Ps.  56, 10  (before  an  imperfect) ; 
D<*tD  followed  by  the  perfect,  Jer.  36,  2 ;  "Vf^^  Lev.  14,  46.  i  Sam. 
261 15.  Job  29,  2  (^S^9  as  in  the  days  when  .  .  .;  comp.  nto'>9  and 
TfC^  before  a  perfect,  Ps.  90,  15);  Hga  before  a  perfect,  Jer.  6,  15 
(cf.  49,  8.  50,  31);  before  an  imperfect,  Job  6,  17;  njnrt  before  a 
perfect,  Hos.  i,  a. 

(5)  Connected  with  a  following  word  in  apposition;    certainly  € 
so  in  such  cases  as  1^*?*^  nfSSSi  the  virgin^  the  daughter  of  Zion^ 
Is.  37,  22 ;  comp.  23, 12.  Jer.  14, 17 ;  also  i  Sam.  28,  7  3iNTipjja  TW^ 

a  woman,  possessor  of  a  soothsaying  spirit;  comp.  Deut.  21, 11. — Gen. 
14,  10.  Jud.  19,  22.  2  Ki.  10,  6.  17,  13  Qri;  Jer.  20,  15.  46,  9. 
Ps.  35,  i6(?).  78,  9.  Job  20,  173  (unless  ^3  or  vnp.  be  a  gloss); 
Dan.  II,  14. 

Rem.  Some  of  the  above  passages  may  also  be  explained  by  sapposing  that  f 
there  exists  a  real  genitive  relation  towards  the  preceding  construct  state,  which 
has  been,  as  it  were,  provisionally  left  in  suspensOy  in  consequence  of  the  insertion 
of  some  interrupting  word,  e.  g.  Is.  37,  22,  &c.;  Job  ao,  i*j  a.  Elsewhere  (Deut 
33>  19*  Ps.  68,  34)  the  nomen  regent  probably  govems  the  following  construct 
state  directly  \ 

(6)  The  numeral  *Tn^  one  for  ^n?  in  close  connexion,  and  even  g 
with  small  distinctives,  e.g.  Gen.  48,  22.  2  Sam.  17,  22.  Is.  27,  12. 
Zech.  II,  7, 

The  character  of  these  passages  shows  that  the  numeral  here  cannot  be  in  the 
construct  state,  but  is  merely  a  rhythmical  shortening  of  the  usual  (tone-lengthened) 
form.  Analogous  to  this  are  the  apparent  construct  states  ^^0^^  "^ri^,  (^/^»  &c., 
in  the  compound  numerals  from  eleven  to  nineteen,  see  $  97.  d, 

§  ISl*  Apposition, . 

L  Apposition  in  the  stricter  sense  is  the  collocation  of  two  sub-  a 
stantives  in  the  same  case  in  order  to  define  more  exactly  (or  to 
complete)  the  one  by  the  other,  and,  as  a  rule  (see,  however,  below, 
letter  g),  the  former  by  the  latter.    Apposition  in  Hebrew  (as  in  the 

*  So  also  Is.  aS,  16  a  comer  stone  of  the  preciousness  (Hlp^  is  a  substantive  not 
an  adjective)  of  a  grounded  foundation,  i.e.  a  precious  comer  stone  of  surest  founda- 
tion. — In  a  Sam.  ao,  19  the  text  is  wholly  corrupt;  in  Ps.  119,  laS  read  ^^*npB*P3. 
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olher  Semitic  languages^)  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  cases 
in  which  it  is  used  in  English  or  in  the  classical  languages.  It  is  not 
infrequently  foimd  when  either  the  subordination  of  one  substantive 
to  the  other  or  some  more  circumstantial  kind  of  epexegetical  addition 
would  be  expected. 

2.  The  principal  kinds  of  apposition  of  nouns  in  Hebrew  are  the 

following: — 

}       {a)  The  collocation  of  genus  and  species ^  e.  g.  njDpHI  n^  a  woman 

(who  was)  a  widow y  i  Ki.  7, 14 ;  ^pvia  rng3_  a  damsel  (that  is)  a  virgin ^ 

Deut.  22,  23.28.  Jud.2i,i2. 1  Sam.  30, 17.  iKi.  i,  2;  comp.  G^en.  13,8. 

21,  20  (where,  however,  H^  is  probably  an  explanatory  gloss);  Ex. 

22,  30.  24,  5  (i  Sam.  II,  15).  Lev.  6,  13.  i  Sam.  7,  9.  2  Sam.  15, 16. 
I  Ki.  3,  16.  5,  29  (but  probably  t^?D  should  be  read  instead  of  ^?9); 
Is.  3,  24.  Jer.  20, 1.  No  doubt  also  B^n  jnb  the  priest  (who  is)  the 
chief  man,  2  Ki.  25,  18,  &c. — In  2  Sam.  10,  7  read  'SBH  ^Qf  5^3  with 
the  LXX. 

{b)  Collocation  of  the  person  or  thing  and  the  attribute,  e.  g.  Job 
20,  29  (27,  13)  yf^  0*19"?^?  nt  this  is  the  portion  of  a  man,  (who  is) 
a  wicked  man;  comp.  Prov.  6,  12.  —  Prov.  22,  21  T^^  D^1?8  words 
(which  are)  truth;  comp.  Ex.  30,  2.  i  Sam.  2,  13.  Mic.  i^  11  (where, 
however,  T&l  is  most  probably  a  gloss  on  »TJ1^);  Zech.  i,  13  (^^com- 
fortable words);  Ps.  45,  5  (?).  68,  17  (comp.  verse  16).  In  a  wider 
sense  this  includes  also  such  cases  as  Ps.  60, 5  npyw  J^2  wine  which 
is  staggering  (intoxicating  drink),  which  causes  staggering*;  i  Ki. 
22,  27  (Is.  30,  20)  Y^  ^?5  water  which  is  affliction,  drunk  in  trouble 
(imprisonment).  Still  more  boldly,  i  Ki.  5,  3  '•JTj  ^52  ^j:^  which 
were  taken  out  of  the  pastures,  and  i  Ki.  6,  7  undressed  stones 
which   come    from    the    quarry,   probably   a  corruption   of  VErtSD. 

*  On  certain  uses  of  apposition  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  languages,  comp.  the 
exhaustive  discussion  by  Fleischer,  '  Ueber  einige  Arten  der  Nominalapposition 
im  Arab,*  {Kleine  Schriften,  ii.  16) ;  [and  see  also  Driver,  Tenses,  Appendix  IV.] 

'  Unless  it  is  to  be  translated  thou  gavest  us  intoxication  to  drink  as 
wine  (and  so  in  i  KL  33,  27  give  him  affliction  to  eat  as  bread,  &c.);  comp. 
Ps.  80,  6  and  the  analogous  examples  of  apposition  in  the  form  of  a  second 
accusative  in  §  117.  kk.  Moreover,  having  regard  to  Hg^n  J^^  spiced  wine,  Cant 
8,  2,  and  K'JB  "^^J  a  wild  ass*s  colt,  Job  11,  la  (in  which  passages  ^^  and  yjj 
must  certainly  be  in  the  construct  state)  we  cannot  but  ask  whether  the  Masora 
does  not  intend  the  Jll  in  Ps.  60,  5  to  be  taken  as  construct  state  (for  which 
elsewhere  pj). 
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A  person  and  a  condition  are  in  apposition  in  Ezek.  i8,  6  (unless 
nri*j33  is  to  be  read). —  In  i  Sam.  4,  i  read 'Vn  [3K,  according  to 
5,  I.  7,  12. 

{c)  Collocation  of  the  person  (Deut.  28,  36)  or  ihtng  (fonn)  and  d 
material^,  or  of  the  place  or  measure  and  its  conknts,  e.g.  i  Chron.  15, 19 
riK^ru  D^npyoa  with  cymbals  which  were  brass,  i.e.  of  brass;  Ezek. 
22,  18,  comp.  Ex.  26,  25.  Dan.  11,  8.  i  Chron.  28, 15.  18;  Ex.  28, 17 
/our  rows,  namely  stones  (for  which  39,  10  has  15J5  '''l^^);  comp. 
2  Chron.  4, 13.  Lev.  6,  3  (see,  however,  §  1^8.^);  2  Ki.  7,  i  njfa  riKD 
a  j^tfA  oi  fine  flour;  comp.  2  Ki.  7,  16.  18.  Gen.  18,  6.  Ex.  16,  33. 
Lev.  3,  II.  Ruth  2, 17.  I  Ki.  16,  24.  2  Ki.  5,  23  ^03  13^33  two  talents 
q{  silver^;  comp.  5,  17.  Ezek.  22, 18  (if  the  text  be  right).  With  the 
material  placed  before  the  measure,  Ex.  30,  23  sq. — k  period  of  time 
and  its  contents  are  placed  in  apposition  in  W^\  ^D^  a  month  of 
days,  i.e.  a  month's  time  =  for  a  whole  month,  Gen.  29,  14.  Num. 
II,  20.  21,  comp.  Deut.  21,  13.  2  Ki.  15,  13,  and  D^J  ^jy^  two 
years'  time^  i.e.  two  full  years,  Gen.  41,  i.  2  Sam.  13,  23.  14,  28. 
24,  13.  Jer.  28,  3.  II.  Dan.  10,  2  sq. 

Finally,  under  this  head  may  be  induded  all  the  cases  in  which 
a  numeral  (regarded  as  a  substantive)  is  followed  by  the  object 
numbered  in  apposition,  e.g.  D'*?3  nC^PB?  trias  sc.  filii^  §  97-  « 
and  §  134.  b, 

{d)  Collocation  of  the  thing  and  the  measure  or  extent,  number,  &c.,  e 
e.g.  Num.  9,  20  "^BDD  D^DJ  days,  (a  small)  number,  i.e.  only  a  few 
days;  njBn?  P|D3  money,  repetition,  i.e.  twice  as  much  money, 
Gen.  43,  12;  t3^3"S?  D^P  water  which  was  of  the  measure  of  the 
knees,  which  reached  to  the  knees,  Ezek.  47,  4  (also  ^\ljy^  ^  water 
that  was  to  the  loins,  in  the  same  verse).~This  likewise  includes  the 
cases  in  which  a  noun  is  followed  in  apposition  by  a  numeral  (see 
§  134.  r)  or  an  adverb,  originally  conceived  as  a  substantive,  e.g. 
Isfeh.  2,  12  tDyo  D^B^J^I  men,  a  few,  i.e.  some  few  men;  i  Ki.  5,  9 
nain  nj^an  understanding,  much-makings  i.e.  much  understanding: 
comp.  2  Sam.  8,  8  and  elsewhere. 

(e)  Collocation  of  the  thing  and  its  name,  e.  g.  "^'•jfe'  ^11??  '«  ^'^'*''  / 
mountainous  district,  Seir  (perhaps  only  a  subsequent  gloss),  Gen.  14, 6; 

^  Comp.  also  the  examples  treated  above  in  §  127.  ^. 

*  On  the  anomalous  form  Dyi33  (instead  of  D^133;  cf.  D^33  immediately 
before),  cf.  §  88.  ^. 
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fP^??  TWi  ^^  ^<"^  Canaan^  Num.  34,  2 ;  comp.  Ezra  9,  i.  i  Chron. 
5,  9  (see  letter  g  below). — For  examples  of  nouns  in  the  construct 
state  before  a  noim  in  apposition,  see  §  130.  ^  above. 

g  Rem.  I.  Only  in  certain  combinations  does  the  nomi  of  nearer  definition  come 
first,  e.g.  W  11^1,  nbV  ^^1?  ^^  Dmnd,  king  Solomon  (less  ftequcntly 
11^1  W  &C.  2  Sam.  13,  39.  I  Ki.  a,  17.  la,  a.  a  KL  8,  89.  9, 15,  &c) 

h  a.  When  the  nota  accusoUivi  (MfC,  "HK)  or  a  preposition  precedes  the  first 
substantive,  it  may  be  repeated  before  the  nonn  in  apposition,  e.  (^.  Gen.  4,  a. 
aa,  a.  a4,  4.  47,  a9.  Is.  66,  ai ;  this  nsnally  occurs  when  the  nearer  definition 
precedes  a  proper  name.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  repetition  does  not  take  place 
(Dent.  18,  I.  Jer.  33,  18.  i  Sam.  2,  14).  A  noon  in  apposition  is  made  deter- 
minate, even  after  a  noun  with  a  prefix,  in  the  ordinary  way,  e.g.  a  Chron.  la,  13 
">^pn  DytHl^a  injertualem,  the  city  which^  &c.* 

i  3.  Sometimes  a  second  adjective  is  used  in  apposition  to  a  preceding  adjective, 
in  order  to  modify  in  some  way  the  meaning  of  the  first,  e.  g.  Lev.  13,  19  ^1?? 
JlDTO*1t5  nj2p  a  white-reddish  (light  red)  bright  spot, 

k  4.  Permutation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  apposition.  It  is  not  com- 
plementary like  apposition  proper  (see  letter  a  above),  but  rather  defines  the 
preceding  substantive  (or  pronoun,  see  below),  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible 
misxmderstanding.  This  includes  cases  like  Gen.  9,  4  Tvith  the  life  thereof  (which 
is)  the  blood  thereof;  Dent,  a,  a6.  a  Ki.  i^  ^  an  hundred  thousand  rams,  the 
toooly  i.e.  the  wool  of  the  rams;  Jer.  as,  15  this  cup  of  the  wine  that  is  of  fury 
(but  riDnn  is  probably  a  gloss) ;  Is.  4a,  a5  he  poured  upon  him  fury^  namely  Ms 
anger*;  but  especially  the  examples  in  which  such  a  permutative  is  added  to 
a  preceding  pronoun,  viz. — 

/  (tf)  To  a  separate  pronoun,  e.g.  Ex.  7,  11 ;  with  regard  to  the  vocative,  comp. 
§  136./ 
fft  {b)  To  an  accusative  suffix,  e.  g.  Ex.  a,  6  she  saw  htm,  the  child  (unless  ^n"nK 
be  a  later  gloss);  Ex.  35,  5.  Lev.  13,  59 ^.  i  Ki.  19,  ai  (where,  indeed,  itan 
appears  to  be  a  late  gloss);  ai,  13.  a  Ki.  16,  15  A^M.  Jer.  9,  14.  31,  a.  Ezek. 
3,  ai.  Prov.  13,  a4  (comp.,  however,  Delitzsch  cm  the  passage);  Ecdet.  a,  ai 
(according  to  Delitzsch  rather  a  double  accusative)  '. 

^  (r)  To  a  noun-suffix,  e.  g.  Ezek.  lo,  3  B^^KH  )Kb2l  when  he  went  in,  the  man  ; 
4a,  14;  comp.  Prov.  13,  4(?).  Ezra  3,  la  ;  so  also  after  a  preposition  with 
suffixy  e.  g.  Eccles.  4, 10  iHKn  P  ^K  woe  to  him,  the  one  alone;  with  a  repetition 

»  In  I  Ki.  II,  8  participles  after  \*frh^^  as  in  a  Ki.  10,  6  after  ^S^BTlW 
*>^]^,  in  19,  a  after  a  determinate  accusative,  and  in  Hag.  i,  4  after  D3^ri3a, 
are  used  without  the  article ;  these,  however,  are  probably  to  be  explained  not  as  in 
apposition,  but  according  to  $  118./. 

•  But  W$  Gen.  6,  17  (comp.  7,  6)  is  to  be  r^;arded  as  a  later  gloss  upon  the 
archaic  P^D. 

»  For  \l\t^  I  Sam.  ai,  14  either  n3Bh  is  to  be  read  or  the  KUhtbh  is  to  be 
explained  according  to  §  75.  b,  note.  Also  ins?^  Prov.  5,  a  a  has  hardly  preserved 
the  correct  form. 
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of  the  preposition,  Num.  3a.  33.  Jos.  i,  a  /^fe^  ^3?P  Dnj>  /^  /A/w,  /<?  /^ 
children  of  Israel ;  Jer.  51,  56.  a  Chron.  a6,  14*. — Comp.,  finally,  Cant.  3,  7, 
where  the  suffix  precedes  the  genitive  periphrastically  expressed  by  ^^  (as  in 
Ezra  9. 1,  where  the  genitiYe  is  expressed  by  p)  *. 

Of  a  different  kind  are  the  cases  in  which  the  pennntative  with  its  proper  suffix   0 
follows  as  a  kind  of  correction  of  the  preceding  suffix,  e.  g.  Is.  39,  33  when  he  (or 
rather)  his  children  see,  &c.  (but  \*^^  is  clearly  a  gloss);  comp.  Ps.  83,  la, 
perhaps  also  Job  39,  3. 

5.  Cases  of  apposition  in  a  itnder  sense  are  those  in  which  the  nearer  definition  f 
added  to  the  noun  was  originally  regarded  as  an  adverbial  accusative ;  on  its  use 
with  the  verb  and  on  the  relative  correctness  of  speaking  of  snch  an  accusative 
in  Hebrew,  cf.  §  118.  a  and  m.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  case-endings,  indeed,  it  is 
in  many  instances  only  by  analogies  elsewhere  (especially  in  Arabic)  that  we  can 
decide  whether  the  case  is  one  of  apposition  in  the  narrower  or  in  the  wider 
sense ;  in  other  instances  this  must  remain  quite  uncertain.  However,  the  follow- 
ing are  probably  cases  of  apposition  in  the  wider  sense : — 

(ct)  Such  phrases  as  t|p3  njVto  a  double  amount  in  money.  Gen.  43, 15  ;  comp.  g 
a  Sam.  ai,  ao.  Jer.  17,  18;  i  Sam.  17,  5^^  thousand  shekels  in  brass ;- aaXMx^ 
such  cases  as  Job  15, 10  older  than  thy  father  in  days,  and  the  expression  of  the 
superlative  by  means  of  "iklD  (originally  a  substantive),  e.g.  •IKD  llD  very  good ^ 
Gen.  I,  31  (comp.  also  Eccles.  7,  16  n3*)n  p^"^  righteous  over  much),  and  the 
very  frequent  "IKtp  T\'3r\7\  prop,  a  much^making  exceedingly,  i.  e.  exceedingly  great. 
Gen.  15, 1  and  elsewhere,  also  Prov.  23,  39  DIH  D^jJ^YB  wounds  without  cause*, 
perhaps  also  Gen.  34,  35  (1103). 

(b)  A  few  examples,  in  which  an  epexegetical  substantive  is  added  to  a  f* 
substantive  with  a  suffix ;  thus,  Ezek.  16,  37  HQ]  ^S^P  ^/l^y  conduct  in  lewdness 
(but  it  is  also  possible  to  explain  this  according  to  letter  c,  of  thy  conduct,  which 
is  lewdness) ;  cf.  Ezek.  34,  13.  a  Sam.  aa,  33  T^n  ^pyo  my  fortress  in  strength^ 
i.  e.  my  strong  fortress  (comp.,  however,  Ps.  18,  33) ;  Hab.  3,  8.  Ps.  71,  7.  While 
even  in  these  examples  the  deviation  from  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  language 
(comp.  §  135.  n)  is  strange,  it  is  much  more  so  in  3^n  iJlJ^bn  Ezek.  18,  7,  i.e. 
accordmg  to  the  context  his  pledge  for  a  debt ;  Ezra  a,  62  D^brVniSn  KlTD, 
i.  e.  their  register,  namely  of  those  thai  were  reckoned  by  genecUogy  (but  perhaps 
^^ntpn  is  in  apposition  to  the  suffix  in  DDTISI),  also  the  curious  combinations 


^  But  in  Is.  I7y  6  we  should  certainly  divide  the  words  differently  and  read 
njlbn  ^BVD3,  and  in  Prov.  14,  13  VXyd&n  n^HK;  in  Gen.  a,  19  njH  15^5  is  a 
late  gloss  upon  v. 

*  Some  of  the  examples  given  above  are  textually  (or  exegetically)  doubtful, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  others,  especially  those  from  the  later  Books,  we  cannot 
help  asking  whether  such  a  prolepsis  of  the  genitive  by  means  of  a  suffix  (as  e.  g. 
Ezek.  10,  3)  is  not  due  to  the  influence  of  Aramaic,  in  which  it  is  the  customary 
idiom;  comp.  Kautzsch's  Gramm,  des  Biblisch'Aram,,  $  81.  ^  and  §  88. 

»  In  Ps.  69,  5  Dan  (like  npe?  in  a  false  way,  falsely,  Ps.  35, 19  and  38,  ao)  is 
used  as  an  adverbicd  accusative  with  a  participle ;  comp.  %  118.  q. 
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(meotiofied  in  §  128.  d)  of  W'13  with  a  proper  name  (Ler.  26,  42},  and  in  Jer. 
33,  20  with  D^n  *. 

6.  In  Dent.  33,  4  (nznio,  perhaps  'Ttap  is  to  be  read),  33,  27  (njJjD), 
Jud.  7,  8  (JXT£ji  ^<^  J<>^  3i>  1 1  (Pp»  the  absolute  state  appears  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  constrnct  to  gorem  a  following  logical  genitive ;  this,  howerer,  cannot 
be  explained  either  as  a  special  kind  of  apposition,  or  (with  Hitzig'  as  a  pecnliaiity 
of  the  dialect  of  Northern  Palestine,  bnt  merely  as  a  textual  corruption. — On  the 
other  hand,  the  remarkable  combination  n^feOY  D^HtK  Ps.  80,  8.  15  arises  from 
the  (act,  that  in  Pss.  42-83  D^iT^  has  almost  throughout  been  subsequently 
substituted  by  some  redactor  for  the  divine  name  mn^ ;  on  JlitQ^  mrr  comp. 
f  125.  h.  In  Ps.  59,  6.  80,  5.  20  and  84,  9  mrP  has  been  reinstated  in  the  text 
before  rrtK3VD"'nSc*. 

7.  Lastly,  the  nearer  definition  (qualification)  of  a  noun  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  preposition  (either  with  a  suffix  or  with  an  independent  noon),  bnt 
mnst  then  be  distinguished  fr-om  the  cases  in  which  the  preposition  is  dependent 
on  a  verb  or  verbal  idea,  e.  g.  Gen.  3,  6  cuid  she  gave  als^  HtSy  rlC^Kp  unio  her 
husband  with  her  (=  her  husband  who  was  with  her) ;  in  Gen.  9,  16  {^that  I  may 
remember  the  everlasting  covemmt  between  God  and  every  living  creature  of  all 

flesh)  and  other  places,  the  qualification  of  the  noun  is  itself  also  qualified. 


§  132.    Connexion  of  the  Substantive  with  the  Adjective^, 

a      1.  The  adjective  (like  the  participle  used  adjectivally),  which  serves 
as  an  attribute  of  a  substantive,  stands  after  the  substantive,  and  agrees 

'  But  in  Num.  25,  12  DvtS^  may  also  be  explained  according  to  letter  r,  as 
really  in  apposition.  Comp.  on  the  whole  question  Delitzsch,  Psalmen^  4th  ed., 
p.  203,  note  I. 

■  Without  this  assumption  it  would  be  inconceivable  that  n^fiQY  ^Hpt?  mrP 
should  not  have  been  written ;  that  the  author  of  these  Psalms  regarded  MUQ^ 
already  as  an  independent  name  of  God  (so  Gresenius  aiid  Olshausen)  is  out  of 
the  question. 

'  On  the  expression  of  attributive  ideas  by  substantives,  comp.  above,  \  12';,  h^ 
and  S  128. <7,  with  the  note;  $  135.  »  and  §  141.  c  (substantives  for  adjectives  as 
predicates  of  noun-clauses)  and  §  152.  Ii  (periphrases  for  negative  qualitiesX  On 
the  use  of  the  feminine  of  adjectives  (and  participles)  to  express  abstract  ideas, 
see  S  122.  ^.  It  remains  to  mention  further  the  employment  (mostly  only  in 
poetry)  of  certain  epithets  in  place  of  the  substantives  to  which  the  quality 
in  question  belongs;  e.g.  T3t(t  the  strong  one,  i.e.  God;  TSIK  the  strong  one,  i.e. 
the  bull  (Jer.  8,  16,  and  elsewhere,  the  horse) ;  7g  sTtd/t  —  the  runner  (of  the 
horse,  Is.  30, 16);  njl?  ^^^a,  i.e.  luna;  np9  (Jructi/era)  a  fruitful  tree.  Is.  17, 6 
(so  n">b  Gen.  49.  22) ;  f*!*!  a  croueher^  i.e.  a  crouching  beast  of  prey,  Gen.  4,  7. 
Comp.  also  jp  {gravis,  augustus)  and  K^fe^J  (elatus  ?),  i.  e.  a  prince.  This  use  of 
adjectives  and  participles  for  substantives  is  much  more  extensive  in  Arabic.  In 
Greek  and  Latin  poetical  language  comp.  such  examples  as  iyp^^the  sea  ;  merum 
for  vinum,  Sec 
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with  it  in  gender  and  number,  e.g.  ^i^J  ^  a  great  man^  HDJ  njf^K 
a  beautiful  woman.  If  the  substantive  is  immediately  connected  with 
a  genitive,  the  attribute  follows  the  latter,  since,  according  to  §  89 
and  §  128.  tf,  the  construct  state  and  the  absolute  state  belonging 
to  it  are  inseparably  united,  e.g.  Est.  8,  15  npi^TS  inj  JTJOg  a  great 
crown  0/  gold.  —  On  the  attribute  when  attached  to  a  determinate 
substantive,  see  above,  §  126.  u. 

Rem.  I.  Where  an  adjectival  attribute  appears  to  stand  before  its  substantive  ^ 
(according  to  the  usual  explanation,  for  the  sake  of  special  emphasis)  the  relation 
is  reaUy  appositional  in  character ;  thus,  Is.  10,  30  H^JV  H^^^  O  thou  poor 
one,  Anathoth!  (but  probably  n^^g  answer  her,  is  to  be  read);  comp.  23,  la. 
53,  II  {fl  righteous  man,  my  servant ;  but  in  38,  a i  IT  and  n*133  are  predicates 
preceding  the  substantives);  Jer.  3,  6.  10 sq.  Ps.  18,  4  him  who  is  worthy  to  be 
praised  will  I  call  upon,  the  Lord;  9a,  la  (apposition  after  participles).  But 
D^31  and  Tf\'3r\  many,  are  sometimes  placed,  like  numerals,  before  the  substantive 
(Jer.  16,  16.  Ps.  3a,  10.  89,  51.  Neh.  9,  a8  ;  in  Ps.  145,  7  Dl  is  a  subst.  regens) ; 
an  appositional  relation  can  scarcely  be  intended  in  these  instances. 

3.  In  a  few  expressions  (mostly  poetic)  the  adjective  appears  not  as  an  attribute  C 
after  the  substantive,  but  in  the  construct  state  governing  it ;  so  in  the  singular, 
Ex.  15,  16  (unless  7*?^  should  be  read) ;  i  Sam.  16,  7  {the  height  of  his  stature) ; 
in  the  plural,  i  Sam.  17,  40  D^?3K  ^|?pn  smooth  ones  ^  (among)  stones,  i.  e.  smooth 
stones ;  Is.  35,  9.  Ezek.  7,  34.  Ps.  46,  5,  and  with  a  following  collective  instead 
of  a  plural,  e.g.  Is.  39,  19  D1&<  *3^^?S  '^  P^^  among  men,  i,e.poor  men;  Jer. 
49,  30.  Zech.  II,  7;  comp.  in  Latin  canum  degenerts.  However,  in  almost  all 
these  cases  the  adjective  which  is  made  into  a  regens  is  strongly  emphatic,  and 
is  frequently  equivalent  to  a  superlative  (see  below,  %  133.  ^). 

3.  When  two  adjectives  follow  a  feminine,  sometimes  only  that  standing  next    d 
to  it  takes  the  feminine  termination,  e.g.  i  Ki.  19,  11  ^31  ptHI  TO^l  tyr\ ;  i  Sam. 
15,  9  (comp.,  however,  on  this  passage  §  75.^) ;  Jer.  30,  9.  Ps.  63,  3.    A  similar 
dislike  of  the  feminine  form  may  also  be  observed  in  the  case  of  verbal  predicates 
referring  to  feminine  subjects,  comp.  §  145./  and  /. 

When  an  attribute  qualifies  several  substantives  of  different  genders,  it  agrees 
with  the  masculine,  as  being  the  prior  gender  (cf.  §  146.  d),  e.g.  Neh.  9,  13 
D*nto  rf^  D^gn ;  Jer.  34,  9.  Zech.  8,  5. 

When  three  attributes  follow  a  substantive,  the  first  two  may  stand  without 
a  conjunction,  and  the  last  be  attached  by  waw  copulative^  comp.  Zech.  i,  8. 

4.  After  feminmes  plural  ending  in  D^-^  ($  87.  /)  the  adjectival  attribute  (in    0 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  rule  stated  above,  letter  «)  takes  the  ending  T\% 
e.g.  Is.  10, 14  rf3Tg  ^'^T'Ji  forsahen  eggs;  Gen.  33,  16.    For  a  strange  exception 
see  Jer.  39,  17  (differently  in  34,  3). 

5.  With  regard  to  number  it  is  to  be  remarked  that —  f 

(a)  Substantives  in  the  dual  are  followed  by  adjectives  (or  participles)  in  the 
plural,  e.g.  Ps.  18,  38  (Prov.  6,  17)  ntel  D^5*j;  haughty  eyes;  Is.  35,  3.  Job 
4.  3  sq.,  comp.  §  88.  tf. 

(b)  Collective  ideas  are  not  infrequently  joined  with  the  plural  of  the  adjective  S' 
or  participle  {constructio  cul sensum)  ;  thus,  e.g.  QS—nien,  i  Sam.  13,  15.  Is.  9,  i ; 
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7K^fe'^^  =  <i//  the  Israelites y  i  Sam.  a,  I4;  TSK>\^the  exiles ^  Jer.  a8,  4;  comp. 
also  ^Vd  Bto)  two  souls.  Gen.  46,  2*1  K 

(f)  The  pluralis  exullentiae  or  pluralis  maiesiatis  is  joined,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
singular  of  the  attribute,  e.g.  Pa.  7,  10  p^*^  DwtC;  i  Kl  19,  4.  16  (  =  I8.  37,  4, 
17);  Is.  19, 4;  comp.,  however,  D^*n  D^nPX*  Deut  5,  23.  1  Sam.  17,  26.  36.  Jer. 
10, 10.  23,  36,  perhaps  also  Ex.  ao,  3  D^int*  DWjt  «  another  god,  and  Jos.  24, 19 
D^lfhp  D*r6tC  (comp.,  however,  above,  %  124,  g-k).  On  the  other  hand,  i  Sam. 
4,  8  is  to  be  explained  as  having  been  said  by  the  Philistines,  who  supposed  that 
the  Israelites  had  several  gods.  On  the  connexion  of  D^n^K  with  a  plural 
attribute,  see  %  145. 1. 

2.  On  the  adjective  (in  the  construct  state)  governing  a  following 
genitive,  comp.  §  128.  j:y  for  the  participle  in  the  same  construction, 
see  §  116,  f-L 


§  133.    The  Comparison  of  Adjectives,     (Periphrastic  Expression 
of  the  Comparative  and  Superlative,) 

a  1.  Hebrew  possesses  no  special  forms  either  for  the  comparative  or 
superlative  of  the  adjective '.  In  order  to  express  a  comparative,  the 
person  or  thing  which  is  to  be  represented  as  excelled  in  some 

(particular  quality  is  attached  to  the  attributive  word  by  the  preposition 
'f9  ('9),  e.g.  I  Sam.  9,  2  Dyn"73D  niU  higher  than  any  of  the  people. 
The  fundamental  idea  evidently  is,  tall  away  from  all  the  people 
(beyond  all  the  people);  comp.  Jud.  14, 18  ^|<tD  tj  nw  IsbTO  p^©"np 
what  is  sweeter  than  honey  ?  and  what  is  stronger  than  a  lion  ?  Ezek'. 

^  But  it  is  impossible  to  take  DD^n  in  Ezek.  46,  6  as  an  attribute  of  *^a ; 
probably  it  is  a  correction  intended  to  harmonize  the  passage  with  Num.  a8,  11, 
where  two  young  bullocks  are  required, 

'  Comp.  I  Sam.  28,  13,  where  D^H'tK  (in  the  sense  of  a  spirit)  is  followed  by 
Uy)f  as  a  second  accusative;  conversely  in  i  Sam.  19,  13.  16,  a  singular  suffix 
refers  back  to  D^fi'V)  household  god  (but  not  so  in  Gen.  31,  34),  as  in  Ps.  46,  4 
to  the  plural  of  amplification  D^Q^  '^^  ^  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  doobtful 
whether  n31  Ps.  78,  15  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  HtehT!  and  not  rather 
as  the  adverb,  abundantly, 

•  There  is  in  Arabic  a  special  form  of  the  adjective  (the  elative)  for  the  com- 
parative and  superlative,  which  in  Hebrew  would  have  the  form  /D^.  Instances 
of  it,  perhaps,  are  *>T3((  darings  cruel,  3T3((  deceptive  (of  a  brook  dryhig  up),  and 
its  opposite  ffl^K  (contracted  from  *aitan)  constantly  /lowing,  perenftis.  These 
forms  are,  however,  used  without  any  perceptible  emphasis*  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  more  than  isolated  relics  of  an  elative  formation  which  has  become 
obsolete,  much  as  the  Latin  comparative  disappears  in  Italian,  and  still  more  so 
in  French)  and  is  supplanted  by  the  circumlocution  with  piii,  plus. 
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28,  3.  Amos  6,  2.  Frequently  an  infinitive  appears  as  the  object 
of  the  comparison,  e.g.  Gen.  29,  19  //  is  hetler  that  I  give  her  to  ihee, 
than  thai  I  should  give  her,  &c.;  Ex.  14, 12.  Ps.  118,  8  sq.* 

Rem.  I.  This  use  of  "|t)  is  also  very  common  when  the  attributive  idea  is 
represented  by  an  intransitive  verb,  e.  g.  i  Sam,  10,  23  DyTTPSD  n3?Jl  ond  he 
was  higher  than  arty  of  the  people ;  Nah.  3,  8.  Job  7,  6,  Elsewhere,  especially 
after  transitive  verbs,  *}D  rather  represents  (on  its  diiTerent  senses  see  §  119.  v-z) 
the  idea  of  a  separation  ^  distinction  or  superiority  of  one  person  or  thing  from 
or  over  others*.  This  is  evident  in  such  cases  as  *)D  in3  to  choose  some- 
thing (to  prefer  it)  before  something  else,  e.  g.  Job  7,  15,  comp.  Dent.  14,  a  (also 
"IP  ♦  •  ♦  (1"W  the  excellence  of, . .  over . . .,  Eccles.  a,  13);  it  is  also  seen  in 
examples  like  Gen.  37,  3 1''J3"73D  PIpl^TlK  STIK  ^^1^  »^  ^^^^^  laved  Joseph 
more  than  all  his  (other)  children  ;  29,  30.  i  Sam.  a,  29.  Hos.  6,  6  ^. 

2.  A  somewhat  different  idea  underlies  the  use  of  *}tD  after  adjectives,  or 
intransitive  verbs  possessing  an  attributive  sense,  when  the  thought  to  be  expressed 
is  that  the  quality  is  too  little  or  too  much  in  force  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular 
aim  or  object,  e.g.  Is.  7,  13  D3tD  DJtDH  is  it  a  small  tXing  (i.e.  too  little)  for 
you  to ,.  J  Job  15,  II ;  after  an  intransilive  verb,  e.g.  Gen.  32,  11  /  ani  too 
insignificant  (Wbg)  for  all  the  mercies  (I  am  not  worthy  of . .  .),  &c.;  comp. 
also  the  expressions  "|D  *1!13  to  be  too  heavy  for  one,  Ex.  18,  18.  Num.  ii,  14. 
P*-  38,  5 ;  "ftD  HB^  to  be  too  hard  for  oncy  Deut.  i,  17 ;  "jtD  ti^O  to  be  too  few 
for  something,  Exod.  la,  4 ;  "|D  "^DJ  to  be  too  strong  for  one,  Ps.  65,  4;  "ftp  GtV 
to  be  too  mighty  for  one,  Gen.  26,  16 ;  "[tD  WH  to  be  too  h^h  for  one,  Ps.  61,  3 ; 
"JD  ">3f  to  be  too  narrow  for  one,  Is.  49>  19 ;  "[t?  "^Jf^  to  be  too  short  for  somethings 
Is.  50,  2,  and  very  frequently  "{D  fe^/fi?  to  be  too  wonderful  for  one  (and,  con- 
sequently, inconceivable  or  unattainable),  Gen.  18,  14.  Deut  17,  8.  30, 11.  Jer. 
37,  17.  Prov.  30, 18. — This  use  is  especially  seen  in  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  the  attribute  is  followed  by  '{D  with  an  infinitive,  e.  g.  i  Ki.  8,  64  the 
brazen  altar . .  .  was  T^^t^'O  ]b^  too  little  to  receive  (to  be  able  to  receive)  the 
burnt  offering,  comp.  Gen.  4,  13.  36,  7  too  great  for  them  to  dwell  together;  after 
Terbs,  e.  g.  Ex.  12, 4.  Is.  a8,  20.  Ps.  40,  6.  Finally,  c£  "JD  m^  3*1,  followed  by 
the  infinitive,  it  is  enough  (prop,  too  much)  for  you  to  , , .,  meaning  ye  have  .  . . 


'  In  Jud.  II,  25  the  adjective  is  specially  intensified  by  repetition,  art  thou 
so  much  better  than  Balahf  It  would  also  be  possible,  however,  to  translate 
art  thou  really  better  , ,  ,? 

'  Comp.  the  Latin  ablative  with  the  comparative ;  also  the  etymology  of  such 
words  as  eximius,  egregius,  and  the  Homeric  l«  idarrw  ^ubXiaia,  II.  4,  96;  \k 
%aakw,  18,  431. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  *jtp  p'l^t  expresses  not  a  comparison,  but  only 
a  relation  existing  between  one  person  and  another;  thus,  in  Gen.  38,  26 
^JtStp  n^*lV  means,  she  is  in  the  right  as  against  me;  comp.  Job  4,  17.  3a,  a. — 
In  Prov.  17,  I  a  rather  (to  meet  with  so  and  so)  them  ...  is  expressed  by  "7^ 
Jbefore  the  second  member. 

Gg  2 
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long  enough^  i  Ki.  la,  a8  ;  cf.  Ex.  9,  28  and  Ezek.  44,  6  (*}D  followed  by  a  snb- 
stantivc)  •. 

d  In  all  these  instances  *]D  expresses  either  the  removal  of  a  thing  from  a  person, 
or  the  severame  of  the  person  from  some  aim  or  object ;  comp.  also  the  expression 
^y\  /b  DiTD  ">)fa^7  nothing  will  be  unattcdnable  for  them  (prop,  there  shall 
not  be  cnt  off  from  them  anything  which,  &c.),  Gen.  11,  6.  Job  43,  3. 

e  3.  The  attribntiTe  idea,  on  which  ~|1p  logically  depends,  mnst  sometimes,  in 
consequence  of  a  pregnant  use  of  the  "]tD  (see  the  analogous  examples  in  §  119.^, 
be  supplied  from  the  context,  e.  g.  Is.  10,  10  Dyt^^D  DrP^^DD)  whose  graven 
images  were  more  numerous  than  those  9X  Jerusalem,  &c.*;  Mic.  7,  4  worse  than 
a  thorn  hedge ;  Ps.  62,  10  lighter  than  a  breath;  Job  11,  17  dearer  than  the 
noonday;  Eccles.  4*  17  better  than^  &c. 

f  2.  The  correlative  comparatives  greater — less  {old^— younger)  are 
expressed  by  the  simple  adjective  with  the  article  {ihe  great,  equivalent 
to  the  greater,  &c.);  Gen.  i,  16.  19,  31.  34.  27,  15.  29,  16.  18.  26. 

g  3.  To  express  the  superlative  it  is  also  sufficient  (see  above,  letter/^ 
to  make  the  adjective  determinate,  either  by  means  of  the  article 
or  a  following  partitive  genitive  (or  suffix);  in  this  case  the  article 
or  genitive  indicates  that  the  attribute  in  question  belongs  especially 
to  one  or  more  definite  individuals';  e.g.  i  Sam.  9,  21  ^T???  the 
least;  16, 11  J^i???  ^^  ^^^^e  one^  i.  e.  the  youngest  of  eight  sons ;  1 7, 14 
David  was  ]^^  the  youngest^  and  the  three  great ^  i.e.  elder,  &c.; 
Gen.  42,  13.  44,  2.  Cant  i,  8. — So  also  with  a  qualifying  adjective, 
e.g.  Gen.  9,  24  f9i?i?  ^?  his  youngest  son;  comp.  Jos.  14,  15;  also 
with  a  following  genitive,  2  Chron.  21, 17  VJ3  jto^  the  youngest  of  his 
sotis;  Prov.  30,  2^  the  least  upon  the  earth;  with  suffix,  Mic.  7,  4  Mto 
their  good  one,  i.e.  the  best  of  them;  Jon.  3,5  D|e^S^  Q^'^ip  from 
the  greatest  of  them  even  to  the  least  of  them;  comp.  the  inverse  order 
in  Jer.  6,  13.  31,  34. 

h  Rem.  I.  The  above  examples  apply  only  to  the  most  common  relative  attributes 
{great,  small,  good),  and  to  expressions  which  by  usage  easily  came  to  be  recognized 
as  periphrases  for  the  superlative.  Other  adjectives,  however,  when  followed 
by  a  partitive  genitive,  also  acquire  the  sense  of  a  superlative ;  this  appears  from 
the  context,  e.g.  Deut  33,  i^  the  most  hidden  treasures  of  the  sand;  Jud.  5,  29 
the  wisest  amongst  her  ladies;  Is.  19, 11.  23,  8  sq.  29, 19.  Jer.  49,  20.  Ezek.  28,  7. 

^  Comp.  also  2  Ki.  4,  3,  where  the  idea  of  doing  sonuthing  too  little  is  para- 
phrased by  the  Hiph.  D^j^l  ^  do  not  too  little,  sc  7tev  in  borrowing  empty 
vessels. 

*  On  this  comparatio  decurtata,  cf.  the  still  bolder  pregnant  contlructioQ  in 
Ps.  4,  8,  T\^  greater  gladness  than  at  the  time,  &c 

'  Comp.  also  |f^py  the  one  above,  L  e.  the  Most  High. 
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Zech.  11,7.  Ps.  45, 13.  Job  30, 6  {in  the  most  frightful  of  valleys),  41,22;  probably 
also  Ps.  35,  16.  Od  this  goYernment  by  the  adjective  generally,  cf.  §  132.  c, — 
Moreover,  the  comblDation  of  a  substantive  in  the  construct  state  with  an  adjective 
nsed  substantivally  (discussed  in  §  128.  Vf)  sometimes  serves  as-  a  periphrasis  for 
the  superlative,  e.g.  Is.  22,  24  [Dj^T  ^p3  7b  all  the  smallest  vessels ;  Cant.  7,  10 
Dten  [^J3  like  the  best  wine  (where  indeed  alisn  f^3  may  have  been  originally 
intended). 

2.  Other  periphrases  for  the  superlative*  are  the  use  of  a  substantive  in  the 
construct  state  before  the  plural  of  the  same  word  (which  is  naturally  to  be 
regarded  as  a  partitive  genitive;  comp.  our  book  of  books),  e.g.  Ex.  26,  33 
D^^h^n  }l^  the  most  holy  place;  Dn^^  T^  (Cant.  1,1)  the  most  excellent 
song;  comp.  Gen.  9,  25  {^servus  servorum,  the  lowest  servant);  Num.  3,  32. 
Deut  10, 17*  (Ps.  136,  3) ;  i  Ki.  8,  27.  Is.  34,  10  (comp.  GaL  i,  5.  Rev.  22,  5); 
Jer.  3,  19.  Ezek.  16,  7.  26,  7  (king  of  kings,  of  Nebuchadrezzar;  comp.  i  Tim. 
6,  15.  Rev.  17,  14.  19,  16,  and  another  kind  of  circumlocution  in  Ps.  95,  3); 
Eccles.  I,  12.  Similarly  in  Jer.  6,  28  two  participles  are  combined,  and  in  Hos. 
10,  15  two  substantives  in  the  singular.  Finally,  the  same  object  is  attained 
by  connecting  one  substantive  in  the  construct  state  with  another  of  the  same 
stem  ifiJMHp  T)!3^  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest,  Le.  an  obligatory  day  of  rest,  Ex. 
31, 15,  &C.)  or  of  the  same  meaning  (e.g.  npfiK  'V^Tk  a  thick  darkness,  ^E:*..  10,  22). 

3.  The  intensification  of  attributes  by  means  of  repetition  belongs  rather  to  rhetoric 
than  to  syntax,  e.g.  Eccles.  7,  24  pb^  pb^  exceeding  deep;  i  Sam.  2,  3.  Prov. 
20,  14 ;  the  adjective  is  even  used  three  times  in  Is.  6,  3. — Comp.  the  repetition 
of  adverbs  for  the  same  purpose  in  Gen.  7,  19.  Num.  14,  7  (*lto  ^((D  exceeding, 
also  IKQ  *li^3  Ex.  I,  7  and  elsewhere)  ;  Ezek.  42,  15. — On  the  other  hand,  in 
Deut  28,  43  the  repetition  expresses  a  continuous- progress,  i.  e.  higher  and  higher 
. . .  lower  and  lower;  in  Deut.  2,  27  (see  §  123.  e)  and  16,  20  {nothing  but  justice) 
the  constancy  of  the  action.    Comp.  Ex.  23,  30  DytD  tD$13  very  gradually^ 

The  repetition  of  substantives  serves  also  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  superlative 
in  such  cases  as  lM  'H>  (Ex.  3,  15)^10  the  remotest  generations;  comp.  17, 16. 
Jer.  6,  14.  8,  II  {perfect peace) ;  Ezek.  21,  32  (H^J  repeated  three  times)';  35,  7. 
Nah.  I,  2.  Sometimes  the  completeness  of  an  action  or  condition  is  expressed 
by  placing  together  two  or  even  three  substantives  of  the  same  stem  and  of 
similar  sotmd,  comp.  Eaek.  6,.  14  (33,  2d-8q.  35,  3);  32,  15.  Nah.  3,  11.  Zeph. 
^>5  Gob  30,  3.  38»a7). 


^  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  just  as  the  supreme  god  of  the  Babylonians 
is  called  bel  beli  (Tiele,  Compend.  der  Rel-Gesch,,  p.  87). 

*  Adverbs  of  the  same  stem  are  connected  in  this  way  in  Num.  6,  9.  Is.  29,  5. 
30,  13;  of  different  stems  in  Is.  5,  26  and  Joel  4,  4.  In  Num.  12,  2  the  particles 
7|((  pn  appear  to  be  placed  together  for  a  similar  purpose,  equivalent  to  simply 
and  solely, 

*  Different  in  kind  from  the  thrice  repeated  exclamation  of  the  same  words  in 
3  Sam.  18,  33.  Jer.  7,  4  and  22,  29,  and  the  double  exclamation  in  Jer.  4, 19  and 
Lam.  I,  16  (?). 
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§  184.   Syntax  of  the  Numerals, 

Cr.  the  exhansttre  stfttistics  collected  by  Sven  Heraer,  Syntax  dtr  Zakhoorttr 
im  A,  r.,  Lund,  1893. 

1.  The  numerals  from  2  to  10,  as  being  originally  abstract 
substantives,  may  be  connected  with  their  substantives  in  three 
different  ways.    They  may  stand  either — 

(tf)  In  the  construct  state  before  the  substantive  (the  object 
numbered  being  consequently  in  the  genitive),. e.g.  DV  nB9B^  a  triad 
of  days,  i.e.  three  days;  0^?^?  ^3?^  the  two  men;  or 

(^)  In  the  absolute  state  before  it  (the  object  numbered  being 
in  apposition,  §  131.^),  e.g.  D^??  nB9^  a  triad,  vvl,  sons,  i.e.  three 
sons ;  D^JK  XSy^  two  men;  or 

(c)  In  the  absolute  state  (likewise  in  apposition)  after  the  object 
numbered,  e.g.  CnpB^  Jito,  So  especially  in  long  lists,  since  in  these 
the  substantives  naturally  come  first,  e.g.  Gen.  32,  15.  Num.  7,  17. 
28,  19.  Apart  from  such  cases,  the  frequency  of  this  order  in  the 
later  Books  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  numeral 
tended  more  and  more  to  become  adjectival  rather  than  substantival  \ 

Rem.  Id  Lev.  34,  2  a  ^HM  follows  the  constnict  state  tDBBto,  but  here  as  in 
Num.  15,  16  tDEBhp  should  be  read.  In  Gen.  4a,  19  ^HM  is  in  apposition  to 
a  substantive  with  a  suffix  (  »  one  of  you  bretkrtn  ;  bnt  verse  33  the  one  of  you 
brethren).  In  Num.  31,  28  IPIK  precedes  the  substantive  in  the  Aramaic  manner 
(^^one  each),—¥oT  n3B'"nKD  (Gen.  7,  17,  &c.)  we  find  regularly  in  the  Priestly 
Code  (except  in  Gen.  17, 17.  23,  i)  njB^  HWD  (Gen.  5,  3,  &c.)  an  hundred  years. 
On  the  connexion  of  abstract  numerals  with  suffixes,  as  DiTJK^  their  duality,  i.  e. 
tAey  two,  Gen.  2,  25  and  elsewhere  (also  with  a  strengthening  separate  pronoun, 
as  Un^  ^^Jt7  I  Sam.  ao,  43),  comp.  $  97.  i. 

2.  The  numerals  from  2  to  10  take  the  object  numbered  in  the 
plural*,  with  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  Ex.  16,  22  (where  TOjn  *2^ 

*  From  Hemer*s  tables  (op.  cit.,  pp.  55-66)  it  appears,  according  to  p.  68,  that 
in  the  documents  J,  £,  D  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  Jos.  i-ia,  Judges,  Samuel,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  the  Minor  Prophets*  Psalms,  M^lloth,  and  Job,  the  numeral  never, 
or  very  rarely,  stands  after  its  noun ;  in  Kings  and  Ezekiel  it  stands  several  times 
after;  in  the  Priestly  Code  and  Jos.  13-34  nearly  always  after;  in  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  nearly  as  often  after  as  defore  the  noun.  In  Ex. 
38, 10  the  Masora  makes  the  numeral  in  the  genitive  follow  the  construct  state  of 
the  substantive  numbered ;  we  should,  however,  read  iV^i}  DIDC^KI  ;  for  the 
omission  of  the  article  before  'fiS^,  cf.  §  1 26.  w. 

*  On  examples  such  as  Gen.  46,  ay  (D^Jt^  Bto)  two  souls),  comp.  %  132.^ 
(collectives  joined  with  the  plural  of  the  adjective). 
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=  the  double  of  an  omer),  2  Ki.  32,  i.  Ezek.  45,  i,  comp.  2  Ki.  8, 17 
and  25,  17  K'fh,  The  numerals  from  11  to  19  generally  take 
the  plural,  but  with  certain  substantives  frequently  used  with  numerals 
the  singular  is  more  common  (see  further,  under  letter/").  The  tens 
(from  20  to  90),  when  diey  precede,  take  the  singular  (in  the 
accusative,  comp.  §  131./)  of  certain  nouns  frequently  used  with 
numerals  (1^  a  thousand,  ^^,  tf\  "»iJ,  Bfej,  7^ — but  only  in  Ezekiel 
and  the  Priestly  Code),  otherwise  the  plural,  as  D'»?a,  nto,  Dn]j  (but 
cf.  also  Jud.  II,  33),  &c.;  on  the  other  hand,  the  plural  is  necessary 
when  they  follow  the  object  numbered  in  apposition  (e.  g.  D^^J  rttDSt 
twenty  cubits,  2  Chron.  3,  3  sq.;  with  the  exception  of  2  Sam.  24,  24, 
only  in  late  Books).  After  HKD  and  •l^  the  substantive  ntmibered 
may  be  used  either  in  the  singular  or  pliuul,  see  further,  letter  g 
below. 

Rem.  I.  After  the  numerals  from  11  to  19  the  singnlar  is  used,  as  a  rule,  with  f 
tA'*  day,  njB?  j^ear,  B^^ljJ  man,  Btej  sout  (person),  00  ttUe,  TXlltO  pillar  (Ex. 
14,4),  sometimes  with  n©K  cuHt,  KHH  month,  ">^  city,  ?p^  shekel  (compare  our 
four-year-old  and  the  German  sechtig  ffund),  e.g.  Dent  i,  2  Di^  "^b'^  "in^fl 
(comp.,  howe-ver,  such  exceptions  as  Deut.  i,  33.  Jos.  4,  2,  and  elsewhere). — 
Substantives  other  than  these  are  nsed  in  the  plural  with  the  nnmerals  from  11  to 
19,  and  the  numeral  may  even  follow  the  substantive,  especially  in  later  passages, 
as  Num.  7,  87  sq.  i  Chron.  4,  37.  35,  5. 

3.  After  TWXO  (HIJO  [so  almost  exclusively  in  the  Priestly  Code,  e.  g.  always  g 
^  nWp],  niKO,  D^nKD)  and  ^^«  (P'^^,  ^d|^«,  £3!B5*)  the  substantives 
B^K,  ^^K,  HDK  (except  hi  Ezek.  40,  37),  Dl\'>i)Jl,  TOY  are  regularly  used  in 
the  singular,  generally  also  njB^,  ^33,  "^b,  ?p3^  (with  the  exception  of  Jos.  7,  3i. 
3  Sam.  14,  26,  and  elsewhere);  comp.,  moreover,  Gen.  33, 19.  Est.  1,1.  Jud.  3i,  13. 
Deut.  7,  9.  I  Ki.  5,  13.  3  Chron.  9.  I5.'£xamples  of  the  plural  after  rWO  are 
Gen.  26,  13.  I  Sam.  18,  35.  2  Sam.  16,  i.  i  Ki.  18,  4;  after  DKtD  Ex.  38,  27; 
after  nWD  Jud.  15,  4.  2  Sam.  8,  4.  i  Ki.  10,  17.  Ezek.  43,  17;  *after  D^flKD 
I  Sam.  35,  18.  1  Ki.  7,  30;  after  ^^K  i  Sam.  35,  3.  i  Ki.  3,  4.  5,  6.  3  Ki.  3,  4. 
Ps.  90. 4 ;  after  D^D^K  i  Sam.  17,  5.  Job  43, 13 ;  after  ^fiSg  Mic.  6,  7 ;  after  D^BJ^K 
Is.  36,  8.— In  Dan.  I3,  11  the  plural  D^J  precedes  the  numeral  twelve  humired. 

8.  Numerals  compounded  of  tens  and  units  (like  21,  62)  take  the  h 
object  numbered  either  after  them  in  the  singular  (in  the  accusative), 
e.g.  Gen.  5,  20  njB^  D^^f^^  D^riB^  two  and  sixty  years  (njB^  in  the  singular, 
according  to  letter  e^  since  it  conforms  to  the  ten  immediately  pre- 
ceding; but  also  njB^  njbB^  D^7B^  Deut.  2,  14),  or  before  them 
in  the  plural,  especially  in  the  later  Books,  Dan.  9,  26  and  elsewhere; 
or  the  object  is  repeated  (but  only  in  i  Ki.  6,  i,  and  the  Priestly 
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G>de;  sometimes  even  several  times,  e.g.  Gen.  23,  i.  25,  7. 17  thrice) 
in  the  plural  with  the  units  (according  to  letter  h\  and  in  the  singular 
with  the  tens  (see  letter  e)  and  hundreds,  e.g.  Gen.  12,  4  C??^  Bfen 
njt7  D^ya?^  seventy  and  five  years ;  Gen.  23,  i  njB^  D^fc^  nj?^  HKD 
D^JB^  JDeh  a«  hundred  and  twenty  and  seven  years.  Comp.  Gen.  5, 6  sqq. 

i  Rem.  I.  It  may  farther  be  remarked  with  regard  to  the  order,  that  the  thousand 
or  thousands  always  precede  the  huidreds,  &c.,  and  the  hundreds  almost  always 
come  before  the  smaller  numbers  (in  Kings  and  Ezekiel  sometimes,  and  in  the 
Priestly  Code  usually,  after  the  smaller  numbers),  the  tens  in  the  earlier 
Books  (documents  J  and  D  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua  i-i  2,  Judges,  Samuel,  Isaiah, 
and  also  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah)  before  the  units,  but  in  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the 
Priestly  Code,  Joshua  13-341  after  the  units  (see  Uemer,  op.  dt.,  p.  73).  After 
the  hundreds  the  smaller  number  is  very  frequently  added  iawlkrwi,  without  ^, 
especially  m  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  DanieL 
On  the  syntax  of  the  cardinals  in  general : — 
k  2.  The  cardinals  are  determined  by  the  article,  when  they  refer  bade  (without 
being  connected  with  the  object  numbered;  comp,  however.  Lev.  25, 10 sq.  Num. 
i6>  35*  Jos*  4»  4-  3  S<L°>-  33»  13)  to  a  number  or  list  already  mentioned,  e.g.  Gen. 
3,  II  jlC^B  "'C^'?  ^  '^  ''^''"^  of  ^Ae  oti€  (the  first)  is  Piskon;  Gen.  14,  g  four 
kings  against  the  five  (enumerated  in  Terse  3);  comp.  i  Chron.  11,  30  sq.,  and 
the  determinate  tens  in  Gen.  18,  39.  31  sq.  A  demonstrative  with  the  artide  may 
also  be  added  to  a  numeral  determined  in  this  way,  e.g.  Deut.  19,  9  (but  comp. 
also  Gen.  9,  19.  33,  33,  where  the  numeral  and  demonstratiTe  are  practically 
determinate  in  themselves).  In  the  case  of  the  numerals  from  11  to  19  the 
article  may  stand  either  before  the  unit  (i  Chron.  35,  19.  37,  15)  or  before  *>b^ 
(Jos.  4,  4);  it  is  used  before  all  three  members  of  a  compoun^  number  (373) 
in  Num.  3,  46. 

/  In  apposition  with  some  determinate  substantive  the  cardinal  number  is  used 
without  the  article,  not  only  when  it  precedes  the  substantive,  as  in  Jos.  15*  14 
(pyS*i  ^2^  nC^/^TIK,  where  %\W7^  is  equivalent  to  a  substantive  determinate 
in  itself;  comp.  Gen.  18,  38.  Jos.  6,  8.  33.  i  Sam.  17, 14.  i  Ki.  11,  31,  and  the 
passages  discussed  above  in  §  136.  x;  Gen.  31,  39,  &c.),  but  also  when  it  follows 
the  substantive,  e.g.  i  Ki.  7,  37,  43  sq.  nb^  and  Vr\\f^ ;  the  omission  of  the  article 
may  here,  as  in  the  cases  noticed  in  §  1 36.  s,  be  also  due  to  the  dislike  of  a 
hiatus.  This  would  also  be  a  very  simple  explanation  of  IPIK  Num.  38, 4.  i  Sam. 
I3>  17  ^*  J^*  34)  3.  Ezek.  10,  9,  instead  of  the  more  usual  ^TTlKn,  and  of  nn|C 

I  Sam.  1, 3  for  nn^n. 

--r 
fn       Such  cases  as  D^n  Dyst^  Jud.  14,  17  (which  is  determined  by  a  following 

determinate  genitive)  are  explained  from  $  137.  ^;  i  Chron.  9,  35  perhaps  from 

f  136.  f ;  in  Is.  30,  36  probably  the  light  of  all  the  seven  days  of  the  week  is 

meant ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  i  Sam.  9,  30  and  35,  38  the  artide  is,  with  Well- 

hausen,  to  be  omitted. 

n       3*  Certain  specifications  of  measure^  weight,  or  tinu,  are  commonly  omitted  after 

numerals,  e.g.  Gen.  30, 16  ^D3  I^^K  a  thousand  (shekels)  of  silver ;  so  also  before 

3n|  Gen.  34,  33.  i  Ki  10, 16.  Is.  7,  33,  comp.  Ps.  119,  73.    Moreover,  Ruth  3, 15 
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D^S^b  tfe^  six  (ephahs)  of  barley ;  i  Sam.  1 7,  1 7  Dnj  Hlfeg  ttn  (aocordiDg  to 
10,  3  haves)  of  bread;  comp.  a  Sam.  i6,  i,  where  before  )^g  a  measure,  or  perhaps 
some  term  like  cakes,  is  to  be  supplied. — The  number  of  cubits  is  stated  in  the 
Priestly  Code  (^Ex.  36,  a  and  elsewhere)  and  in  i  Ki.  6  and  7  (otherwise  only  in 
Ezek.  40,  5.  ai.  47,  3.  Zech.  5,  a.  1  Chron.  11,  23.  a  Chron.  4,  a  sq.)  by  the 
addition  of  ntdfe(21  prop,  by  the  cubit.  Also  in  Ex.  a  7, 11  the  Samaritan  and  LXX 
read  n©e^3  after'^inK,  and  in  37,  15  n©«  after  n%y. 

4.  The  ordinals  above  10  have  no  special  forms,  but  are  expressed  0 
by  the  corresponding  cardinals,  which  may  then  stand  either  before 
or  after  the  object  numbered,  e.g.  Gen.  7,  11  D^^  '^  ^??^  on  the 
seventeenth  day;  Deut.  i,  3  HJB^  D^JBlKa  in  the  fortieth  year ;  comp. 
Gen.  14,  5.  2  Ki.  25,  27,  and,  with  repetition  of  njB^  in  a  compound 
number,  i  Ki.  6,  i ;  such  a  cardinal  occurs  without  21  (and  therefore 
in  the  accus,  temporiSy  according  to  §  118.^)  in  Gen.  14,4  (the 
Samaritan,  however,  has  ^vy\)]  with  the  article  (but  without 
a  numbered  object,  see  above,  letter  k),  i  Ki.  19,  19^  On  the 
position  of  the  numeral  as  a  genitive  following  its  noun,  comp.  e.  g. 

1  Ki.  16,  10  P?5^  D^^  n??^  in  the  twenty  and  seventh  year^  and 
with  a  determinate  numeral,  Ex.  12,  18.  Num.  33,  38.  Deut.  15,  9. 
In  this  case,  however,  njB^  is  very  frequently  repeated,  e.  g.  Gen.  7, 11. 

2  Ki.  13,  10;  after  a  determinate  numeral.  Lev.  25,  10*. 

Rem.  In  numbering  days  of  the  month  and  years,  the  cardinals  are  very  fre-  / 
qnently  used  instead  of  the  ordinals  even  for  the  numbeis  from  i  to  10,  e.g. 
D^n^  n?^?  I  Ki.  15,  as;  K^B^  Wp^?  a  Ki.  18,  i,  &c,  comp.  Deut  15,  9.  The 
months  themselves  are  always  numbered  by  the  ordinals  (jiB^3,  ^?!??i  ^c.» 
up  to  ^^fegja),  but  not  the  days  of  the  month,  e.g.  B^h^  ^l???  C^'  ^>  5  *°^ 
elsewhere,  B^lh^  •T??")!??  Zech.  7,  i;  |^h^  ^^^f^^  Ezek.  i,  i'  and  elsewhere, 
l^hp  n^a?^a  a  Ki.  as,  8,  Chh?  nyK^na  Lev.  a3,  3a  (always,  however,  "^fc^^ 
l^hp  <w«  /^  /^wM  day  of  the  month).  On  the  omission  of  Di^  in  all  these  cases 
see  above,  letter  n;  only  in  late  passages  is  D^^  added,  e.g.  a  Chron.  a9,  17 
thh^  njte??  rt^3;  Ezra  3,  6  Chh^  IPIK  Crt*D.— Finally,  when  the  year  is  sUted 
by  n^C^  governing  a  determinate  ordinal,  e.g.  a  Ki.  17,  6  Jl^j^C^n  fOl^a 

*  Somewhat  different  from  this  is  Ex.  19,  15  ^  ready  DW  JT^Wp  prop,  ^^r 
Mr^^  days,  i.e.  ^ii  /^  M/n/  day  (in  verses  11  and  16  and  in  Ezra  10,  8  the  ordmal 
is  used),  also  i  Sam.  30,  13  HBvB^  D^*n  W?ri  ^5  because  thru  days  agone  I  fell 
sick,  prop,  to^ay  three  (days). 

*  All  these  expressions  may  indeed  be  explained  by  supposmg  that,  e.  g.  in  Lev. 
35,  10,  the  proper  meaning  is  the  year  of  the  fifty  years  which  it  completed,  i.  e. 
the  fiftieth  year;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  regard  rOB^  or  rOt$^  in  such  cases 
not  as  a  real  nomen  regens,  but  simply  as  a  connective  form  to  be  explained  on 
the  analogy  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  f  ia8.  ^ 
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in  the  ninth  year  (comp.  25,  i.  Jer.  aS,  i  K^th.  33,  i  KUh,  46,  a.  51,  59. 
£^zra  7,  8),  T\V67i  in  such  cases  is  again  (see  note  a  on  letter  o)  to  be  explained 
according  to  §  ia8.  k.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Masora  on 
Jer.  a8,  i.  3a,  i»  requires  in  the  (fri  HJ^  for  fOB^!}. 

5.  Distributives  are  expressed  either  by  repetition  of  the  cardinal 
number,  e.g.  Gen.  7,  9.  15  ^3!$  Xlt^^ (wo  and  two;  2  Sam.  21,  ao 
bW  ^  six  each;  with  the  numbered  object  also  repeated,  e.g. 
Jos.  3, 12  DJgv  **!?§  ^^  1l?§  ^^/or  every  tribe  a  man;  Num.  13,  2. 
34, 18  (IP  in§,  as  in  Neh.  11,1,  one  ojtt  of  every  ten);  comp.  §  123.  d; 
or  a  periphrasis  with  p  in^f  is  used,  Num.  17, 18.  Deut.  i,  23,  comp. 
Is.  6,  2  inKp  after  stx  wings  twice  repeated ;  the  simple  distributive 
P  is,  however,  suflScient  (as  in  D^l^l^,  §  123. r),  e.g.  0^?l!|^.  rtKDf 
by  hundreds  and  by  thousands, 

6.  The  multiplicatives  are  expressed  either  (like  the  ordinals 
above  10,  see  letter  0  above)  by  the  cardinals  (in  the  feminine, 
probably  owing  to  the  omission  of  OyB,  tD^^B;  so  Kdnig,  Lehrgeb., 
ii.  228),  as  0^51?^  twice^  Job  40,  5;  Vf^  seven  times,  Lev.  26,  21.  24. 
Prov.  24,  16;  comp.  also  nnK  once,  2  Ki.  6,  10.  Job  40,  5,  for  which 
in  Job  33,14  nn^a  ^  along  with  DJ??^  (the  latter  also  in  i  Sam.  1 8,  2 1 ) ; 
or  by  the  dual  of  the  numeral,  thus  tW^K?  Gen.  4,  15  (in  verse  24 
along  with  the  cardinal  77  for  77  times) ;  Is.  30,  26.  Ps.  12,  7.  79,  12  ; 
Djriya"]K  2  Sam.  12,  6';  or  periphrastically  by  DJB  a  time  (prop. 
a  step,  with  the  article,  DJBn  this  time;  comp.  also  Ht^  DSS?,  with 
3,  like  nn«|  above),  as  nngt  fiJB  ^^^  (Neh.  13,  20  W!f\  DJB  cnce 
and  twice),  C^^gB  /wz/i-^,  D^^B  B^^?^  (for  which  in  Ex.  23,  14.  Num. 
22,  28.  32  tr?J"}  ^b^)  three  times ;  comp.  Ezek.  41,  6  thirty-three 
times;  2  Sam.  24,  3  an  hundr$^  times;  Deut.  i,  11  a  thousand  times; 
I  Ki.  22,  16  0^9^  noS"**?  «m//7  ^(7z«;  fva^  //Wj,  Le.  how  often. 
Cf.  also  D^?b  n'jfe'^  /^  //)7i^x,  Gen.  31,  7.  14,  and  D^W?  rtai  many 
times,  Neh.  9,  28. — In  Gen.  43,  34,  five  times  is  expressed  by  rtT  Bfen 
(prop,  ^z^^  handsy,  and  in  Ex.  16,  5  the  ^ew^/?  is  expressed  by 
"75  njjfto  (prop,  a  repetition  over  and  above  that  which,  &c.).— Of  the 
ordinals  n^??^  is  used  as  a  numeral  adverb,  Gen.  22,  15,  &c.,  a  second 

^  But  nn^  Num.  10,  4  is  to  be  translated  <m  ^ne  (trumpet). 

*  Probably  also  D^DS  Job  11,6  (from  7B3  doubling)  does  not  mean  doubled 
but  manifold, 

•  But  nil*n  y?1K  Gen.  47,  a4  means  the  {pihti)  four  parts ;  comp.  a  KL 11,  7. 
Neh.  II,  I. 
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hme^  comp.  the  Latin  tertium  consul ;  T^y^%  the  third  time^  i  Sam. 
3,  8;  n>?^n  DJS  a  fifth  time,  Neh.  6,  5;  n^???^  d/  the  seventh 
(time),  I  Ki.  18,  44,  and  '^  DJB?  Jos.  6,  16. 

Rem.  The  collocation  of  a  numeral  with  the  next  above  it  (either  in  the  same 
or  in  different  sentences)  is  a  rhetorical  device  employed  in  numerical  sc^ngs 
to  express  a  number,  which  need  not,  or  cannot,  be  more  exactly  specified.  It  mast 
be  gathered  from  the  context  whether  snch  formulae  are  intended  to  denote  only 
an  insignificant  number  (e.  g.  Is.  17,  6,  two  or  at  the  most  three) ^  or  a  considerable 
number,  e.  g.  Mic.  5,  4.  Sometimes,  however,  this  juxtaposition  serves  to  express 
merely  an  indefinite  total,  without  the  collateral  idea  of  a  gradation  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  number.  Thus  one  and  two  are  connected  by  1,  Dent.  33,  30.  Jer.  3, 14. 
Job  33,  14.  40,  5  (without  1,  Ps.  62,  13);  iwo  and  thrte^  Is.  17,  6  (Sirac.  23,  16. 
36,  a8),  and  without  1,  a  Ki.  9,  3a.  Hos.  6,  a.  Amos  4,  8 ;  three  and  four^ 
Jer.  36,  33.  Amos  i,  3.  a,  4.  Prov.  30,  18.  ai-  39  (Sirac.  a6,  5),  and  without  ), 
Prov.  30,  15  ;  four  and  five^  without  1,  Is.  17,  6;  six  and  seven.  Job  5,  19. 
Prov.  6,  16 ;  seven  and  eight,  Mic.  5, 4.  Eceles.  ii,  a ;  {^nne  and  ten,  Sirac.  35,  7). 


m.    Syntax  of  the  Pronoun. 

§  136.    The  Personal  Proncun, 

1.  The  separate  pronouns, — apart  from  their  employment  as  the  a 
subject  in  noun-clauses  (comp.  §  141.  a)  and  the  idiom  mentioned 
under  letters  d-h^ — are  used,  according  to  §  32.  3,  as  a  rule,  only 
to  give  express  emphasis  to  the  subject;  e.g.  Gen.  16,  5.  2  Sam.  24, 17 
^?i{J  i.e.  /  myself,  so  also  ^^^^  2  Sam.  12,  28.  17,  15  (after  the  verb). 
EzeL  34,  15.  Ps.  2,  6';  but  i  Sam.  10,  18.  2  Sam.  12,  7.  Is.  45,  12 
^?i{<  /  and  none  else;  cf.  also  ^?N  'Jt^  /,  //  Hos.  5,  14,  &c.;  r\m 
Gen.  15, 15.  Jud.  15, 18.  i  Sam.  17,  56  (as  in  20,  8.  22, 18.  Ex.  18, 19. 
Deut.  5, 24.  Jud.  8,  21,  after  the  imperative);  i  Ki.  21, 7;  WJ^  Gen.  9,7. 
Ex.  20, 1 9' (after  the  verb,  Jud.  15, 12);  fem.  Gen.  31,  6 ;  Mn  i  Sam. 
22,  18;  KNT  Gen.  3,  20.  Jud.  14,  3;  HOn  Jer.  5,  5.  —  Sometimes, 
however,  the  separate  pronoun  appears  to  be  placed  before  the  verb 

*  Also  Wn,  fc<^n  he  himself  she  herself  (of  persons  and  things),  e.g.  Is.  7,  14 
Wn  ^jht*  the  Lord  himself;  Est  9,  1  TOn  D^T^iT^O  the  fews  themselves.  In  the 
sense  of  the  same  {6  a{rr6s)  or  {one  and)  the  same,  K^JI  is  used  in  Is.  41,  4. 
43,  10.  13.  46,  4.  48, 1  a  (always  KV1  ^J(<),  Ps.  loa,  28  (K^n  Hi^tft),  and  probably 
also  Job  3,  19. — The  position  of  mSH,  as  an  accusative  of  the  object,  before 
a  perfect  in  i  Chron.  9,  a  a,  can  at  most  be  explained  on  the  analogy  of  Aramaic 
(Ezras,  I  a). 
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more  on  rhythmical  gromids,  i.e.  in  order  to  give  the  statement  a  fuller 
sound  than  that  of  the  bare  verbal  form  (cf,  the  similar  use  of  the 
infinitive  absolute,  §  113.  #).  Thus  Gen,  14,  23.  Ps.  139,  2,  and  most 
clearly  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  21,  24.  47,  30.  Ex.  8,  24.  Jud.  6, 18. 
II,  9.  I  Sam.  12,  20.  2  Sam.  3,  13.  21,  6.  i  Ki.  2,  18  (in  solemn 
promises).  The  same  explanation  applies  to  ^?5i|  at  the  beginning 
of  sentences,  e.g.  Gen.  24,  45.  Hos.  5,  3.  lo,  11.  12, 11.  Ps.  39,  n. 
82,  6.  Job  6,  3 '. 

Rem.  I.  Different  from  this  is  the  pleonastic  addition  of  the  separate  pronoun 
immediately  after  the  verb  (according  to  Delitzsch  on  Cant  5,  5  perhaps  a  trace 
of  popular  language),  e.  g.  i  Sam.  23,  a  a  (T).  Cant.  5,  5,  and  (like  other 
indications  of  the  very  late  origin  of  the  book)  very  frequently  in  Ecdesiastes,  e.  g. 
1,  16.  a,  I.  II.  15.  3,  lysq.  &C.;  comp.  Delitzsch,  Dcu  HoheHed  und  Koluleth^ 
p.  ao7 ;  in  Aramaic,  Dan.  5,  16. 

a.  Substantival  subjects  also  are  somewhat  frequently  resumed,  and  thus  expressly 
emphasized,  by  the  insertion  of  the  corresponding  separate  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person 
before  the  predicate  is  stated,  e.g.  Gen.  3,  la  />l^  woman  whom  thou  gavcst  to  be 
with  me,  she  (t<^n)  gave  me,  &c. ;  14,  34  (Drj) ;  15.  4.  34,  7,  &c.;  but  Wn  in 
Is.  7,  14  after  the  predicate  and  subject  is  equivalent  to  he  himself  \ 

2.  Not  infrequently  the  separate  pronoun  serves  to  give  strong 
emphasis  to  a  suffix  of  the  same  person  which  precedes  (or  sometimes 
even  to  one  which  follows),  whether  the  suffix  be  attached  to  a  verb 
(as  accusative)  or  to  a  noun  or  preposition  (as  genitive).  In  English 
such  an  emphasis  on  the  pronoun  can  generally  be  rendered  only 
by  laying  greater  stress  upon  it,  or  sometimes  by  repeating  it;  comp., 
on  the  contrary,  the  French  man  Itvre  h  mot.  The  separate  pronoun 
in  such  instances  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  casus  obUqtms  (accusative  or 
genitive),  but  as  the  subject  of  an  independent  sentence,  the  predicate 
of  which  must  in  each  case  be  supplied  according  to  the  context 

Examples  of  emphasis : — 

(a)  On  a  verbal  suffix  by  means  of  >J«  (^?fi),  Gen.  37, 34  ^?fi"D3  ^3313  bless  me, 
even  me  also  (prop,  bless  me,  I  also  would  be  blessed) ;  Zedi.  7,  5 ;  comp.  alio 
Eick.  6,  3.  34,  11.  ao  ^5K  ^??n;  by  HTIK  (rUPIK)  Prov.  a  a,  19.— The  separate 
ytoaomi  precedes  in  Gen.  34,  37  (^!)!)K)  ;  49,  8  (HTI^  not  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom, 

'  As  early  as  the  M6Sa'  inscription  (line  ai  sqq.)  *]3K  frequently  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  sentence  after  the  dividing  stroke. 

*  Analogous  to  this  is  the  resumption  of  a  noun  dependent  00  a  preposition, 
by  means  of  a  pronominal  suffix  united  with  the  same  preposition,  e.  g.  Gen.  a,  1 7. 
a  Sam.  6,  aa.  a  Kl  aa,  18,  or  of  an  object  by  means  of  the  nota  accusaiivi  DK 
with  suffix,  e.  g.  I  Sam.  15,  9.  Is.  8,  15. 
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hxAjudah  thee,  thee  thy  brethren  shall  praise  !  but  the  vocative  would  also  be  possible, 
Judah  /  thou!  thy  brethren  shall  praise  thee!  as  in  24, 60),  and  Ecdes.  a,  15  ^Jg  D|. 

{b)  On  a  noun-sufiix  with  a  substantive,  by  means  of  ^^tj|  a  Sam.  19,  i.  Prov.  25, 15,  f 
perhaps  also  Lam.  i,  16  (against  the  accents);  by  ilTltjt  i  Ki.  21,  19  ^VJIK 
nrifi}"D|  thy  blood,  even  thine;  by  tWH  a  Sam.  17,  5.  Jer.  27,  7.  Mic.  7,  3; 
by  Vn>(  I  Sam.  20,  42,  after  O^JJS^,  but  without  special  stress;  Neh.  5,  2  (?) ; 
by  DJnWt  Num.  14,  32 ;  by  Dn  Ps.  38,  11  (without  special  stress),  TOn  Ps.  9,  7. — 
The  separate  pronoun  precedes  in  Job  21,4  OJ^N);  Gen.  40, 16.  Is.  45, 12.  i  Chron. 
a8»  3  0?«);  Zech.  9,  11  (n«);  Jos.  23,  9  (DTIK);  Ezek.  33,  i7  (n©n).-In 
Ps.  89,  48,  where  ^^(|(  might  be  taken  as  strengthening  lipH  (equivalent  in  sense  to 
^"nbn),'  we  should  read  ^:hi<  for  ^3«,  as  m  verse  51. 

(f)  On  a  suffix  united  with  a  preposition,  I  Sam.  25,  24  ^J((  ^3  M/tTii  m«,  iz/^if  ^ 
me;  1  Ki.  1,  26  ^Jt<  •  •  ♦  ^j);  2  Chron.  35,  21  nrigt  T^^^  ^'  fl^ajVw/  /Af^; 
1  Sam.  19,  23  Wn  Dd  Xh^  upon  him  also;  Deut  5,  3  ^njg  WW  ^9  but  with  us, 
even  us;  Hag.  i,  4  DTl^  W^  for  you  yourselves ;  Jer.  25,  14  n©n"D|  D31.— The 
separate  pronoun /r^AiSfx  in  i  Sam.  12,  23  v ,  ♦ ,  ^?bt<;  i  Ki.  i,  20  IJ^S^  ♦  •  •  PITIg ; 
Mic  5, 1  ^tSD  •  •  •  nriH,  and  2  Chron.  28,  10  D^tSyDntC. 

The  same  principle  also  explains  Gen.  4,  26  t<^n"Da  Tw>  to  Seth,  to  him  also  h 
(not  ^7"D3) ;  comp.  10,  21,  and  Ex.  35,  34,  Num.  4,  22. 

8.  The  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  expressed  by  means  i 
of  a  preposition  (or  the  nota  accus,  nN)  may  be  used  either  in 
a  demonstrative  or  reflexive  sense  ^,  as  yp  lo  him,  but  also  to  himself 
(sibi)^  e.g.  Jud.  3,  16  and  Ehud  made  y>  for  himself  a  sword,  comp. 
Gen.  33,  17  ;  so  also  Dn^  sibiy  Is.  3,  9;  ^i^J*  with  him^  and  Gen.  22,  3 
with  himself;  HBP  with  her,  and  i  Sam.  i,  24  with  herself;  ^yt?  unto 
him,  and  Gen.  8,  9  unto  himself;  also  apparently  as  a  pleonastic 
dativus  ethicus  (see  §  119.J),  Job  12,  11.  13,  i. 

Rarely,  and  only  when  marked  emphasis  is  intended,  is  the  accusative  k 
of  the  reflexive  pronoun  represented  by  the  nota  accusativi  HK  with 
a  suflSx  (this  being  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  reflexive  conjugations 
NipKal  and  Hithpa'el^))  thus,  ^h  himself  and  his  habitation,  2  Sam. 
'5)  25 ;  Dnk  j^  /j^j(?j,  Ex.  5, 19.  Jer.  7,  19  m  sharp  antithesis  to  ^nhp  ; 
Ezek.  34,  2.  8.  10.     Comp.  §  57  at  the  end,  together  with  note  2. 

Rem.  There  is  a  similar  emphasis  in  Is.  49,  26  on  D^fe^  and  hW  in  the  sense    / 
of  their  own  flesh,  their  own  blood.    On  the  sometimes  demonstrative,  sometimes 
reflexive  meaning  of  noun-suffixes  of  the  3rd  person  singular  and  plural,  cf.  $  91. 
/  and  q.    For  other  circumlocutions  to  express  the  idea  of  self,  see  \  139/ 

*  As  in  Luther*s  Bible  jm  {ihm),  jr  {ihr)  for  sieh,  and  in  our  version  him,  her 
for  himself,  herself 

•  NipKal  according  to  §  51.  ^  (like  Hithpa^el  according  to  %  64./)  may  also 
include  the  dative  of  the  reflexive  pronoun. 
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m  4.  The  possessive  prarumns  are,  according  to  $  33.  f,  expressed 
by  the  suffixes  of  the  noun  (in  the  genitive) ',  which  may  represent 
either  a  subjective  genitive,  or  (Kke  the  genitives  prq)er,  \  128.  A) 
an  objective  genitive,  e.g.  ^DOn  /^  wrong  done  against  wu.  Gen.  16,  5. 
Jer.  51,  35;  comp.  Gen.  9,  2.  18,  21.  27,  13  (2  Sam.  16,  12  JT'M,); 
Gen.  30,  23.  39,  21  (comp.  £z.  3,  21  and  elsewhere);  50, 4.  Ex.  20, 20. 
21,  35-  J"^-  4f  9'  >3»  ««  (*^^  ^-^^  treatment  of  hint)  \  Is.  56,  7. 
Jer.  9,  7.  Nah.  3.  19.  Prov.  i,  27.  24,  22.  Job  20,  29.  23, 14.  34,  6. 
Comp.  also  such  pregnant  expressions  as  Ps.  20,  3  Tiff  H^  he  will 
send  thy  help  (help for  thee),  i.e.  he  will  send  ihee  help ;  Gen.  30, 1 8. 39, 2 1 . 
Ex.  2,  9.  Is.  I,  26  {and  I  will  restore  judges /or  thee);  Ezek.  37, 15. 

When  ieyeral  sobstantiTet  are  co-ordinated,  the  proDominal  saflix  most  be 
attached  to  each  singly,  e.  g.  Gen.  36,  6  amd  Esau  took  "TKCI  VJ^TtKI  I^JVIK 
VrAa  his  wives  amd  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  &c. ;  58,  18,  &c  In  a  Sam.  33,  5 
the  text  is  hardly  correct. 

//  6.  When  the  genitive,  following  a  construct  state,  is  used  periphras; 
tically  to  express  the  idea  of  a  material  or  attribute  (§  128.  0  and  p), 
the  pronominal  suffix,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  compound  idea 
(represented  by  the  nomen  r^ens  and  genitive),  is,  like  the  article 
(§  127),  attached  to  the  second  substantive  (the  genitive),  e.g.  ^^Hi? 
prop,  the  hill  of  my  holiness,  i.e.  my  holy  hill,  Ps.  2,  6  and  elsewhere; 
^JBh^  y^l  thy  holy  city,  Dan.  9,  24 ;  ^3  "77^.  his  idols  of  silver^ 
Is.  2,  20.  30,  22.  31,  7*;  comp.  Deut.  i,  41.  Is.  9,  3.  28;  4.  4r,  11. 
Ezek.  9,  I  sq.  Ps.  41,  10.  150,  i.  Job  18,  7  WK  n^  his  steps  of 
strength;  38,  6;  after  an  adjective  as  nomen  regens.  Is.  13,3  (Zeph.  3, 1 1) 
^?^JI^3  "^fi  my  proudly  exulting  ones. — On  the  same  analogy  is  the  use 
of  e.g.  Deut,  i,  41  ^TODpP  ^??  his  weapons  of  voar  [cf.  Is.  41,  12]; 
Is.  56,  7  ^n^DTl  n^3  my  house  of  prayer,  although  the  genitive  here 
does  not  convey  the  idea  of  an  attribute. 

'  Like  the  sobstantival  genitiye,  according  to  $  129.  ^,  the  possessive  pronoun 
may  also  be  panj^irased  by  a  relative  clause,  e.g.  Ruth  a,  ai  ^p  *>K^  C^^^? 
the  young  men,  which  are  to  mcj  i.e.  my  young  men;  so  especially,  when  the 
snbstantive,  which  should  take  a  genitive  suffix,  is  already  followed  by  a  genitive, 
e.g.  I  Sam.  17,  40.  In  this  case,  however,  the  suffix  also  is  sometimes  attached 
pleonastically,  e.  g.  Cant,  i,  6  ^K^  ^"^3  ^y  vineyard,  which  belongs  to  me* 
Comp.  Cant.  3,  7,  and  the  analogous  pleonasms  in  a  Sam.  a  a,  a  (but  see  Ps.  18,  a) 
and  Ps.  a7,  a. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  more  explicitly  in  prose.  Gen.  44,  a  (|D3n  £^33  ^j^^pi^niC 
my  cup,  the  silver  cup 
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Rem.  I.  Through  an  inaocoracy,  ^vhich  probably  passed  from  the  colloquial  0 
language  ^  into  that  of  literature,  masculine  suffixes  (especially  in  the  plural)  are 
not  infrequently  nsed  to  refer  to  feminine  substantives ;  thus  a  noun-suffix  in  the 
singular,  Ex.  ii,  6.  25,  19.  Jud.  11,  34';  in  the  plural,  Gen.  31,  9.  3a,  16. 
41,  33.  Ex.  I,  ai.  a,  17.  Num.  ay,  7  (but  the  feminme  suffix  twice  immediately 
after) ;  36,  6;  Jud.  19,  34.  ai,  aa.  1  Sam.  6,  7.  10  h  (DMS);  9,  ao.  Is.  3,  16. 
Ezek.  a 3,  45.  Amos  4,  i  sq.  (but  afterwards  a  feminine  suffix)  ;  Job  i,  14.  39,  3 
(On^ban  in  parallelism  with  }iT»n!)2);  4^1  '5-  Cant  4,  a.  6,  6.  Ruth  i,  8  sqq. 
(along  with  feminine  suffixes) ;  verbal  suffixes  in  the  singular,  Ex.  aa,  a5  ;  in  the 
plural,  Jud.  16,  3.  Prov.  6,  ai.  Job  i,  15.  But  Gen.  a6, 15.  18.  33,  13.  Ex.  a,  17. 
1  Sam.  6,  10  a  are  to  be  explained  according  to  §  60.  h.  On  n^H  as  feminine, 
see  §  3  a. ;».  On  the  use  of  the  masculine  in  general  as  the  prior  gender^  see 
%  laa.^. 

a.  The  suffix  of  the  3rd  person  singular  feminine  (as  aUo  the  separate  pronoun  P 
K^n  Num.  14,  41.  Jos.  10,  13.  Jud.  14,  4)  sometimes  refers  to  the  verbal  idea 
contained  in  a  preceding  sentence  (corresponding  to  our  it) ;  thus  the  verbal  suffix, 
Gen.  15,6.  Num.  33,  19.  i  Sam.  11,  a.  i  Ki.  11,  la.  Is.  30,  8.  Amos  8,  10; 
comp.  Gen.  34, 14  (n3  thereby),  4a,  36.  47,  26.  Ex.  10, 11  (rink  that).  Is.  aa,  11. 
47,  7. — Elsewhere  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  singular  feminine  refers  to  the  plurals 
of  thmgs,  e.  g.  a  Ki.  3,  3.  Jer.  36,  33.  Job  6,  ao.  39, 15  (but  previously  D©rVl),  and 
to  the  plurals  of  names  of  animals.  Is.  35,  7.  Conversely,  plural  suffixes  refer 
to  collective  singulars,  e.g.  in  Gen.  15,  13.  Num.  16,  3.  i  Sam.  a,  8.  Zeph.  a,  7; 
and  to  a  verbal  i^a  contained  in  the  preceding  clause,  in  Ezek.  33,  18.  Job  aa,  ai 
(Dna  thereby),  Ezek.  18,  a6.  33,  19  (Dri\'bg  m  that  account,  thereby)*.  But  the 
suffix  in  l3ri3  Deut.  ai,  10  refers  to  the  collective  idea  contained  in  ^^D^K ;  in  Jon. 
I,  3  DHtS]^  refers  to  the  sailors  included  in  sense  under  the  term  n*3X.  In 
Jos.  a,  4  read  DJB^Wl;  in  Is.  30,  6  (DTO).  38,  16.  Ps.  19,  5  (Dn3)  the  text  is 
most  probably  corrupt. 

3.  In  a  few  examples  the  force  of  the  noun-suffix  or  possessive  pronoun  has  g 
become  so  weak  that  the  language  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  unconscious  of  it 
Thus  in  ^yitC  my  Lord  from  the  pluralis  maiestatis  D^^hM  (§134.  i)  with  the 
suffix  of  the  1st  singular  (always  with  Qame§  and  thus  distinguished  from  ^^ht(  my 
lords.  Gen.  19,  a),  used  exclusively  of  God,  not  only  in  addressing  him  (Gen.  15,  a. 
18,  3.  Ps.  35,  a3),  but  ultimately  (see,  however,  the  note  below),  vnthout  any 


'  According  to  Diehl  (see  the  title  at  the  head  of  §  91.  a),  who  adduces  numerous 
instances  on  pp.  44  sqq.  54  sqq.  67  sq.,  many  of  these  cases  may  be  set  down 
to  corruption  of  the  traditional  text,  while  the  sudden  (and  sometimes  repeated) 
change  of  gender  in  suffixes  is  mainly  due  to  the  influence  exercised  on  the  copyists 
by  the  Mishnic  and  popular  Aramaic  dialects,  neither  of  which  recognizes  such 
distinctions. 

*  The  Masora  reckons  six  instances  of  UQtD,  where  TWSiO  would  be  expected 
(Jud.  II,  34,  where,  however,  the  text  is  most  probably  corrupt),  Ex.  a5,  15(?). 
Lev.  6,  8.  7,  18.  37, 9.  Jos.  1,7;  almost  all  these  passages  can,  however,  be  easily 
explained  in  other  ways. 

»  In  a  Ki.  7,  10  for  l^fc?  (the  LXX  read  np??)  we  should  read  n^. 
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regard  to  tho pronoun,  as  equivalent  to  ike  Lord^.    On  yhf^  as  a  Q^ri perpetuum 
of  the  Masoretes  for  JTin^  see  §  17  and  §  loa.  m. 

A  similar  loss  of  vitality  in  the  suffix  occurs  most  probaWy  in  \^X\\  prop,  in  his 
uniUdnesseSi  i.e.  he  &c.  together,  e.g.  \^TXl  Dyrr/3  Ex.  19, 8,  then,  without  regard 
to  the  suffix,  even  after  the  ist  person  Hfl^  ^H^S  i  Ki.  3,  18  in  reference  to  two 
women;  Is.  41,  i.  Job  9,  3a.  Neh.  6,  a.  7;  after  the  and  person.  Is.  45,  aoand 
elsewhere.  Also  in  dVs  prop,  their  entirety,  but  also  after  the  and  person  equivalent 
to  all  together^  i  Ki.  aa,  a8.  Mic  i,  a  hear,  ye  peoples,  all  of  you,  even  before  the 
and  person,  Job  17, 10  (in  i  Sam.  6,  4  read  D3?  with  the  LXX).  On  the  redundant 
suffix  in  ^3^yn  Lev.  37,  33  and  elsewhere,  comp.  $  137.  j. 


§  180.  The  Demonstrative  Pronoun. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  HJ,  fem.  Htft,  plur.  HjK  (§  34), 
hie,  haec  [hoc),  hi,  &c.,  and  the  personal  pronoun  Wn,  likewise  used 
as  a  demonstrative,  fem.  t^^?,  plur.  masc.  »T©n,  fem.  ^yi  (§  32. 3),  is, 
ea  {id),  or  itte,  Sec,  ii,  eae  or  Hit,  &c.  The  distinction  between  them 
in  usage  is  that  nj  (like  hie,  th€)  almost  alwajrs  points  out  a  (new) 
person  or  thing  present,  while  Wn  (like  is,  ille,  airrds,  €K(ivos)  refers  to 
a  person  or  thing  already  mentioned  or  known  (see  the  examples 
below)*. 

Rem.  I.  Compare  on  the  above  the  instructive  examples  in  Gen.  3a,  3.  Jud.  7,  4 
of  whom  I  say  unto  thee,  this  (nt)  shcdl  go  with  thee,  he  (KM)  shall  go  with  thee 
(so  afterwards  with  negatives).  Moreover,  JW  D^*n  this  day,  i.  e.  the  actual  day 
on  which  one  is  speaking  or  writing  (Gen.  a6,  33  and  elsewhere),  but  KVIH  Di*n 

^  Comp.  the  same  weakening  of  the  force  of  the  possessive  pronoun  in  ^Sl  prop. 
my  master,  from  the  second  century  A.  D.  onwards  the  master;  so  also  in  Syriac  ^D 
my  lord,  and  ultimately  as  a  title  the  lord;  in  Italian  madonna,  French  Madame, 
Notre  Dame,  Monsieur,  Monseigneur,  &c.  It  is,  however,  more  than  doubtful, 
whether  the  regular  distinction  between  ^yit||  as  a  holy  name,  and  ^iH^  as  an 
ordinary  appellative  is  not  merely  due  to  the  practice  of  the  later  Rabbis. 
G.  H.  Dalman,  Der  Gottesname  Adonaj  und  seine  Geschichte  (Berlin,  1889),  in  an 
exhaustive  discussion,  shows  that  apart  from  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  eight 
critically  doubtful  passages,  in  which  ^3*1K  is  used  by  God  himself  there  is  nowhere 
any  necessity  to  regard  the  suffix  as  entirely  meaningless,  since  ^^«  is  always  used 
either  in  an  address  to  or  (like  ^^h6|| ,  which  also  is  never  a  mere  phrase  or  title) 
in  reverent  language  about  God — as  the  Lord  of  the  speaker — like  the  Assyrian 
beli-ia,  my  Lord,  Against  any  original  distinction  between  ^^ht|(  and  ^^1^  it  may 
be  urged  especially  that  when  unconnected  with  suffixes  the  singular  {^HtC  is  always 
used  of  God,  and  not  the  pluralis  maiestatis  presupposed  by  ^^hM . 

'  On  nt  and  KM  standing  separately  as  determinate  in  themselves,  see  §  ia5. 1. 
On  the  use  of  determinate  demonstratives  as  adjectives,  see  S  ia6.  u. 
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the  day  or  period  of  which  the  historian  has  just  been  speakinj;  (Gen.  ^,  i8.  a6, 3a) 
or  of  which  the  prophet  has  just  been  foretelling  (Is.  5,  30.  7, 18.  aosqq.)  and 
of  which  he  continues  to  speak  or  foretelL  Nerertheless  nt  and  n^  are  also  found 
in  certain  common  combinations  where  K^H  and  n^^  would  be  expected,  and 
vice  versa:  thus  almost  always  rRTI  ^'Hn,  plur.  npKfl  D^H^'^in,  but  ntDTin  0^0*3 
(or  Dnn  D^M),  and  only  in  Zech,  8,  9. 15  n|Kn  DnpJ?,  Est  i,  5.  9,  28  D^H 
1*1?^'? • — ^ith  a  secondary  sense  of  contempt  (like  Latin  isit)  Ht  occurs,  e.g.  ii> 
I  Sam.  10,  37.  a  1, 16.  I  Ki.  a  a,  27.  Is.  6,  10,  &c.;  in  the  sense  of  the  neuter, 
ihis^  T^  is  more  common  than  HT,  as  Is.  5,  35.  43,  9,  &c.,  but  KITI  more  common 
thanKVr. 

a.  Both  nt  and  KVl  are  sometimes  used  almost  as  enclitics  to  emphasize  C 
interrogative  words  (like  the  Latin  nam  in  quisnam ;  comp.  also  quis  tandem) ; 
e.g.  Job  38,  a  nt  ^  who  now  (darkeneth,  &c)  .  .  .!  i  Sam.  17,  55  sq.  Is.  63,  i. 
Jer.  49,  19.  Ps.  34,  8.  35,  13,  and  elsewhere;  nt"np  what  now?  i  Sam.  10, 
11;  how  now?  Gen.  37,  ao;  why  now?  Jud.  18,  34;  but  before  the  verb  nfe^ 
it  is  usually  TW^rnp  Gen.  3,  13.  la,  18.  Ex.  14,  5.  Jud.  15, 11;  ryrnt^  where- 
fore now?  Gen.  18,  13.  35,  33.  i  Sam.  17,  38.  3  Sam.  13,  23,  and  elsewhere.-^ 
So  also  KVt"^  Is.  50,  9.  Job  4,  78qq.;  and  still  more  emphatically  nrKVI  ^ 
Ps.  34, 10.  Jer.  30,  31. 

3*  nt  is  likewise  used  as  an  enclitic  (see  letter  c  above) :  {a)  of  place ,  in  such  d 
passages  as  Gen.  37,  31  ^"SS  nt  VS\^^  whether  thou  (that  art  here)  be  my  son 
Esau?  3  Sam.  3,  30  is  it  thou?  nrnjn  deholdy  here,  i  Ki.  19,  5.  Is.  31,  9^;  c£ 
also  the  strengthening  of  the  separate  pronoun  by  R\T]  Is.  43,  35  (^I)!)K).  i  Sam. 
7, 28.  Is.  37, 16.  Ps.  44, 5  (nri^),  and  Dn  n^K  these  are.  Gen.  35, 16.  i  Sam.  4, 8. 
(p)  of  time:  nt  nTiy  now,  i  Kt  17,  34;  just  new,  2  KL  5,  33,  and  rather  fre- 
quently before  words  denoting  number,  e.g.  Gen.  37,  36  GTigp  nt  twice,  now; 
comp.  3T,  38.  Job  I,  13.  7,  3.  19,  3;  separated  from  the  numeral  in  Gen.  31,  41 
^  Wit  elliptically  for  this,  i.  c.  this  present  period,  is  to  me,  or  makes  altogether, 
twenty  years t  &c    The  other  examples  are  similarly  ellipticaL 


*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  nt  in  Ps.  104,  35  (Djn  nt)i 
Is.  33,  13  (Dyn  nt),  Jud.  5,  5.  Ps.  68,  9  (>3^p  nt)  can  be  taken,  according  to  the 
common  explanation,  simply  as  a  prefixed  demonstrative  particle  {the  sea  yonder, 
&c.).  In  Ps.  104,  35  D^  (unless  in  apposition  to  nt;  comp.  $  136.  aa,  and 
Zech.  5,  7,  where  nn{(  n^  is  in  apposition  to  nfe(t  depending  on  njil,  and  also 
Ezek.  40, 45,  where  n30^pn  is  in  apposition  to  nf)  is  most  naturally  taken  as  the 
subject,  this  is  the  sea.  Is.  23, 13.  Jud.  5,  5,  and  Ps.  68,  9  would  be  most  naturally 
explained  in  the  same  way;  but  in  these  passages  the  text  is  almost  certainly 
corrupt.  In  Jud.  5,  5  in  fact  ^j^D  nt  is  most  probably  to  be  regarded  with  Moore 
as  a  very  early  gloss,  which  subsequently  found  its  way  from  this  passage  into 
Ps.  68. 

Hh 
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§  187.    The  Interrogairoi  Pronoun. 

The  interrogative  pronoun  ^  who  may  refer  either  to  a  masculine 
or  feminine  person  (Cant.  3,  6),  or  even  to  a  plural,  e.  g.  D?*?  ^  who 
are  ye?  Jos.  9,  8;  *f^^  Gen.  33,  5.  Num.  22,  9  (more  minutely, 
W  ^  Ex.  10,  8,  i.e.  w?to  exactly ^  who  in  particular?).  It  is  used 
of  the  neuter  only  when  the  idea  of  a  person  is  implied,  e.  g.  ^^Jt^ 
who  are  the  Shechemites?  Jud.  9,  28.  13,  17.  Gen.  33,  8.  Mic.  i,  5; 
even  more  boldly,  with  the  repetition  of  a  ^  used  personally,  in 
I  Sam.  18,  18.  2  Sam.  7,  18. 

Moreover,  ^  may  also  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  genitive,  e.  g. 
WK  VTfl  whose  daughter  art  thou?  Gen.  24,  23.  i  Sam.  17, 55. 56. 58 ; 
^D  W  whose  word?  Jer.  44,  28.  iSam.  12,  3;  in  the  accusative, 
^DTI«  quemnam?  i  Sam.  28,  n.  Is.  6,  8 ;  with  prepositions,  e.g.  ^D2i 
I  Ki.  20,  14  (in  an  abrupt  question  by  whom?)]  w  Gen.  32,  18; 
"V  riTjp  I  Sam.  24, 15. —  Similarly  TO|  "^>  *^  what?  is  used  for  the 
nominative,  or  accusative,  or  genitive  (Jer.  8,  9),  or  with  prepositions, 
e.  g.  nD"7y  whereupon?  Job  38, 6  ;  wky?  no^J  quousque?  Ps.  74,  9. 

Rem.  Both  ^  and  TO  are  used  also  in  indirect  questions  (on  the  merely  relative 
distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  questions  in  Hebrew,  see  the  Interrogative 
Sintences)^  e.g.  Gen.  39,  8.  43,  aa.  Ex.  33,  i. — On  the  meaning  of  ^  and  TO 
as  inteiTogatiyes  is  based  also  their  use  as  indefinite  pronouns  (equivalent  to 
quisguis,  quodcunque  or quuquam)^  e.g.  Jud.  7,  3.  i  Sam.  19,  3.  ao,  4.  Proy. 
9,  4.  16 ;  even  ^DTttDC^  have  a  care,  whosoever  ye  de,  &c.,  a  Sam.  18,  la  ;  so  also 
TO  {whatever  it  be)  Job  13, 13.  a  Sam.  18, aa.  a3;  comp.  Num. 33,3  ^J|P.I"np  "Ql^ 
and  whatsoever  he  showeth  me,  A  still  further  weakening  of  the  indefinite  use  of 
HD  is  the  combination  •  ^'iXQ  thai  which,  Eccles.  i,  9.  3,  15  (just  like  the  Syriac 
T  KD). — On  HD^WD*  quicguam,  anyihit^  at  all  (usually  with  a  n^ative),  and 
as  an  adverb  in  any  way,  i  Sam.  ai,  3,  see  the  Lexicon. 

§  188.    The  Relative  Pronoun. 

The  text  of  this  section  (and  of  %  155)  has  been  entirely  remodelled  on  the 
basis  of  V.  Baumann*s  excellent  essay  Hetfrdische  ReUUivsatu^  Leipzig,  1894. 

Relative  clauses  are  most  frequently  (but  not  necessarily;  cf. 
§  iSS'^?)  introduced  by  the  indeclinable  "^B^  (see  §  36)'.     This  is 

P  Comp.  the  Assyrian  ma'am-ma,  anybody;  and  mi-im-ma^  anything. — 
G.  W.  C] 

'  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Against  the  identifica- 
tion of  *>e^,  as  an  original  substantive^  with  the  Arabic  'tf^or,  trace,  Aram.  in|t 
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not,  however,  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  Greek,  Latin  or  English  |3<^ 
sense,  nor  is  it  a  mere  nota  relaiionts'^^  but  an  original  demonstrative 
pronoun  [as  though  iste^  istiuSy  &c.]*.     Hence  it  is  used — 

(i)  In  immediate  dependence  on  the  substantival  idea  to  be  defined, 
and  virtually  in  the  same  case  as  that  (hence  belonging  syntactically 
to  the  main  clause) ;  e.  g.  Gen.  24,  7  •  •  •  npB^  KVl  •  •  •  ^ingp  "WJ  rrtPP 
the  Lord,  iste^  he  took  me  ....  he  shall  send^  &c.  (=  who  took  me); 
Is.  31,  4  the  words  of  Rahshakehy  "^U^  IJJD  ''^^f^?^  isiiuSy  the  king 
of  Assyria  hath  sent  him  {-z^whom  the  king  of  Assyria  hath  sent); 
Gen.  2,  2  and  God  finished  nj^  ng?K  iTDi^ptp  his  work,  istudy  he 
had  made  (it).  Such  qualifying  clauses  may  be  called  dependent 
relative  clauses. 

Rem.  I.  In  the  above  examples  Ig'K  G«n.  24,  7  is  virtually  in  the  nominative,  b 
I^  37i  4  i^  the  genitive,  Gen.  2,  a  in  the  accusative.  A  further  distmction  between 
the  examples  is  that  in  Gen.  34,  7  the  main  idea  (iTin^),  to  which  "^^  is  added 
in  opposition,  is  only  resumed  in  the  qualifying  clause  by  the  subject  {he)  inherent  in 
^jn^P,  in  Is.  37,  4  it  is  resumed  by  the  accusative  suffix  of  Xw^,  while  in  Gen.  a,  a 
it  is  not  resumed  at  all.  This  suppression  of  the  retrospective  pronoun '  takes 
place  especially  when  it  (as  in  Gen.  a,  a)  would  represent  an  accusative  of  the 
object,  or  when  it  would  be  a  separate  pronoun  representing  a  nominative  of  the 
subject  in  a  noun-clause,  e.  g.  Gen.  i,  7  P^p'J?  HTOO  'IB'tC  D^T  the  waterSy  those y 
under  the  firmameniy   &c    In  negative  sentences,  however,  the  retrospective 

plcue,  trace y  Noldeke  urges  {JZDMG.  1886,  p.  738)  that  the  expression  trace  of . .  . 
could  hardly  have  developed  into  the  relative  conjunction,  while  the  meaning 
of  place  has  been  evolved  only  in  Aramaic,  where  the  word  is  never  used  as 
a  relative.  According  to  others,  "1^  is  really  a  compound  of  several  pronominal 
roots;  cf.  Sperling,  Die  Nota  relattonis  im  Hebrdischetty  Leipzig,  1876,  and  Konig, 
Lehrgeb.y  ii.  323  sqq.,  who  follows  Ewald  and  Bottcher  in  referring  it  to  an  original 
PB^g.  According  to  Hommel  {ZDMG.  xxxii.  p.  708  sqq.)  ^^  is  an  original 
substantive,  to  be  distinguished  from  *^  and  •^  (an  original  pronominal  stem), 
but  used  in  Hebrew  as  a  nota  relationis,  or  (as  ilt  and  X{  are  also  sometimes 
used,  see  below,  letters  g  and  h)  simply  for  the  rekUive  pronoun.  Baumann  (op. 
dt.,  p.  44)  sees  in  the  Assyrian  jfa,  Phoenician,  Pimic,  and  Hebrew  py  the  ground- 
forms,  of  which  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  V^  (see  above,  $  36,  note)  and  the 
Hebrew  "IB^  are  developments. 

*  Somewhat  like  Luther's  sOy  e.  g.  die  fremden  Cotter y  so  unter  euch  sind. 
Gen.  35,  a. 

'  This  is  the  necessary  conclusion  both  from  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  *alladi, 
which  is  clearly  a  demonstrative  (like  the  Hebr.  tpn,  ntSl),  and  from  the  use 
of  nj  and  ^  as  relatives. 

*  The  instances  in  which,  instead  of  a  retrospective  pronoun,  the  main  idea 
itself  is  repeated  (Gen.  49,  30.  50,  13.  Jer.  31,  32)  are  most  probably  all  due 
to  subsequent  amplification  of  the  original  text  by  another  hand. 

H  h  2 
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pronoun  is  not  infrequently  added,  e.g.  Gen.  17,  i a  K^il;  7,  a  KYI;  1X1.9,30 
n©n ;  Dent.  20,  15  njri:  but  cf.  also  ^n  WH  TS^  Gen.  q,  3.  The  addition  of 
K^n  in  a  verbal  danse,  2  Ki.  aa,  13,  is  nnusoal. 

The  very  freqnent  omission  of  the  retrospective  prononn  is  noticeable  in  cases 
where  the  predicate  of  the  qualifying  clause  is  a  verbum  dicendi,  e.  g.  Num.  10,  39 
we  are  journeying  unto  the  plact^  DDP  jriK  \t!\^  illn^  "IDK  "10^  that  place,  the 
Lard  said  (of  it),  //  will  I  give  to  you  ;  cf.  Num.  14,  40.  Gen.  3,  17.  Deut.  a8, 68. 
Jud.  8,  15.  I  Sam.  9,  17.  13.  34,  5.  i  Ki.  8,  39.  Jer.  3a,  43. 

a.  When  the  substantive  followed  by  ">^  and  the  qualifying  clause  expresses 
an  idea  of  place^  it  may  also  be  resumed  by  the  adverbs  of  place  D^  there^ 
n©B^  thUher,  t)^  thence,  e.g.  Gen.  13,  3  r6nN  DB^  njnnB^  O^pDnny  unto 
theplace,  that  one^  his  tent  had  been  there,  i.e.  where  his  tent  had  been  ;  cf.  Gen.  3,  a3 
D^,  Ex.  a  I,  13  n^^.  But  even  in  this  case  the  retrospective  word  may  be 
omitted,  cf.  Gen.  35,  14.  Num.  ao,  13.  Is.  64,  10,  where  D^  would  be  expected, 
and  Gen.  30,  38.  Num.  13,  37.  i  KL  la,  a,  where  TOK^  would  be  expected. — 
When  the  apposttional  clause  is  added  to  a  word  of  time,  the  retrospective 
pronoun  is  always  omitted,  e.g.  i  Sanu  aOj  31  for  all  the  days,  ^n  ^K'^fS  IB^ 
those— the  son  of  Jesse  is  living  (in  them) ;  ct  Gen.  45,  6.  Deut.  i,  46.  9,  7.  i  Ki. 
II,  43  ;  see  Baumann,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

3.  If  the  govemmg  substantive  forms  part  of  a  statement  made  in  the  first 
or  second  person,  the  retrospective  pronoun  (or  the  subject  of  the  appositional 
clause)  is  in  the  same  person,  e.  g.  Gen.  45,  ^  I  am  Joseph,  ^flfe  OrnDtD"^B^  he — 
ye  sold  me,  i.e.  whom  ye  sold;  Num.  aa,  30.  Is.  49,  33;  41,  8  thou,  Jacobs  "^B^ 
T'?!??  ^^ — ^  ^^^"^  chosen  thee;  Jer.  33,  19.  Ecdes.  10,  16  sq.;  Gen.  15,  *j  I  am 
the  Lord,  ^nKJfin  IB^  he^I  brought  thee  out,  &c..  Ex.  ao,  a  (Deut.  5,  6). 

(2)  Not  depending  (adjectivally)  on  a  governing  substantive,  but 
itself  expressing  a  substantival  idea.  Clauses  introduced  in  this  way 
may  be  called  independent  relative  clauses.  This  use  of  "^B^  is  generally 
rendered  in  English  by  he  who,  he  whom^  &c.  (according  to  the  context), 
or  that  whichy  Ac.  In  reality,  however,  the  "^  is  still  a  demonstrative 
belonging  to  the  construction  of  the  main  clause  as  subject  or  object, 
or  as  a  genitive  dependent  on  a  noun  or  preposition,  e.g.  Num.  22,  6 
IW  n«ri  "IB^  iste — thou  cursest  (him) — is  cursed^  i.e.  he  whom  thou 
cursest,  Ac.*;  Ex.  22,  8;  "^  as  object,  Gen.  44,  i.  49,  i.  i  Sam. 
16,  3  sqq.  Mic.  6,  i  ("^B^  HK),  and  even  preceding  the  verb,  e.g. 
Is.  52,  15.  Ps.  69,  5;  "^  as  genitive,  Ezek.  23,  28  /  will  deliver 
thee  ntOfc^  "JB^  T3  into  the  hand  of  those^thou  hatest  (them) ;  i  Sam.  7,  7 ; 
depending  on  a  preposition,  e.g.  ">B^^  Gen.  44,  4.  a  KL  10,  22; 
"^B^  Gen.  21,  17,  D^^  Wl  nB^3  in  that  (place) — he  is  there,  i.  e.  where 

^  The  absolute  use  of  ")B^  is  Terr  peculiar  in  the  formula"^  ^  -Ql  iTH  X^ 
this  (is  it) — it  casne  as  the  word  ^  the  Lord  to, . ,,  Jer.  14,  i.  46,  i.  47,  i.  49^  34. 
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he  is;  cf.  Jud.  17,  8  and  Ruth  i,  16  "f^^f  whither'^:   i  Ki.  18, 12 
•W^K-i^S  whither;  "^e^O  Ex.  5,  11. 

From  these  examples  it  follows  that  in  independent  relative  clauses  the  retrospective  f 
soffiz,  or  adverb  of  place,  may  be,  and  in  fact  generally  is,  omitted.  As  a  rale, 
however  (as  in  the  dependent  relative  clause),  this  does  not  apply  to  cases  in 
which  the  retrospective  pronoun,  by  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  depends 
on  a  preposition*,  e.g.  Gen.  44,  9sq.  nOJ  •  ♦  •  taK  K2f©^  "^5^  h^^it  (the  cup) 
is  found  with  him^ — shall  die  (for  the  Wow  of  the  apodosis  in  MDI  cf.  §  143.  d). 
In  such  cases  1S^  preceded  by  the  preposition  is  quite  anomalous,  as  in  Gen. 
31,  3a  fe^^TDP)  *)^  Dy  with  whomsoever  thou  findest,  where  *)^  is  a  relative 
pronoun  in  the  English  sense;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Is.  47,  i a  (and  probably 
Also  56,  4)  ")S^2[  is  to  be  explained  (with  Baumann,  op.  dt,  p.  37)  by  reference 
to  47,  15,  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  stand  now  with  thine  enchantments .  . ., 
with  those^thou  hctst  laboured  (with  them). 

[With  regard  to  the  preceding  explanation  of  *)C^,  the  student  will  of  course 
understand  that,  in  Hebrew  as  we  know  it,  *)K^  never  occurs  as  a  mere  demon- 
strative.  A  particle  which,  whatever  its  origin,  is  uniformly  used  with  reference 
to  something  in  another,  contiguous  clause,  will  naturally  have  acquired  in  practice 
that  force  which  we  denote  by  the  term  *  relative.*] 

Like  the  original  demonstrative  pronoun  "^,  the  demonstratives  g 
proper  nt,  ft,  ^  (the  last  commonly)',  and  sometimes  the  article,  are 
used  somewhat  frequently  in  poetic  language  to  introduce  both 
dependent  and  independent  relative  clauses.  With  regard  to  the 
construction  of  nj,  &c.,  the  remarks  on  *^,  in  letters  a  and  ^,  also 
hold  good. 

Examples : — 

(a)  nt  in  apposition  to  a  governing  substantive  in  the  nominative,  Ps.  104,  a6 
rnj^TIt  fJTI^  (there  is)  leviathan^  he^thau  hast  formed  (him),  \,t.whom  thou 
heist  formed;  Ii.  4a,  a4.  Jer.  30,  21 ;  in  the  accusative.  Is.  35,  9.  Ps.  74,  a  (in  both 
cases  with  a  retrospective  pronoun;  ft  is  used  without  it  in  Ps.  133,  la) ;  in  apposi- 
tion to  a  genitive  dependent  on  a  preposition,  Prov.  33,  33  ^TJ^  HJ  ^^?W  VOp 
hearken  unto  thy  father,  him— he  begat  thee,  1.  e.  who  begat  thus  Ps.  17,  9  (tf). — 
In  Ps.  104,  8  Dn^  PTiO^  nt  D^pD*^K  unto  the  place  which  thou  hadst  founded 
for  them  (cf.  %  130.  r),  nt  is  in  the  genitive  after  the  constract  state  Dipt!)  to  the 
place  of  that,  thou  hadst  fotmded  (it)  for  them  ;  on  the  same  analogy  we  may 
also  take,  with  Baumann  (op.  dt.,  p.  48),  Ps.  78, 54  (HJ  "«!)  and  Ex.  15,  13  (^TDJ 
rijlKJ).  15, 16.  Is.  43,  ai.  Ps.  9,  a.  10,  a.  31,  5.  33,  8.  143,  4.  143,  8  (all  exam- 
ples of  ^). 

^  In  Zech.  13,  10  also,  instead  of  the  unintelligible  nVM  HK  vM,  we  should 
probably  read  "^IT^K,  and  refer  the  passage  to  this  class. 

*  Such  a  strong  ellipse  as  in  Is.  31,  6,  where  USD  would  be  expected  after 
IpnDPn,  is  only  possible  in  elevated  poetic  or  prophetic  language. 

'  The  etymological  equivalent  ^,  ^  in  Aramaic  is  always  a  relative. 
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To  introdnce  independent  relative  clauses  nt  is  used  as  a  nominative  in  Job  19, 19 ; 
as  accusative,  Job  15,  17  and  Ps.  68,  29  (after  a  preposition,  Ex.  13,  8;  but  the 
text  is  evidently  corrupt). 

{fi)  More  certain  examples  of  the  use  of  the  article  as  a  relative  pronoun  (more 
correctly,  perhaps,  of  the  demonstrative  which  is  otherwise  used  as  article)  are 
I  Chron.  26,  38  ^^K^  C^'Hpnn  i)b  all  that  Samuel  had  cUdicated,  &c.;  a  Chron. 
29,  8  (where  N^J  can  only  be  perfect  Niph'al)  \  29,  36.  Ezra  10,  14.  In  con- 
nexion with  a  plural,  Jos.  10.  24  the  chiefs  of  the  men  of  war  ^K  ttJ^^n  who 
went  -with  him;  Ezra  8,  25.  10,  17.  i  Chron.  29,  17.  Finally,  in  the  sense  of 
id  quodf  Jer.  5, 13  (where,  however,  we  should  read  with  the  LXX  ^S'jn).  Comp. 
moreover  i  Sam.  9,  24  the  thigh  n^Ijyni  and  that  which  was  upon  it  (but  see 
below) ;  2  Chron.  i,  4  f^^HS  equivalent  to  \^yn  nB^«3  to  the  place,  that  he  had 
prepared. 

In  all  the  examples  adduced  except  i  Sam.  9,  24  (where  HJ,  tjtrn  should  probably 
be  read  for  rpbpni)  the  H  is  followed  by  undoubted  perfects;  almost  all  the 
examples,  however,  belong  to  the  latest  Books  (Ezra  and  Chronicles).  On  the 
other  hand,  another  series  of  instances  (even  in  the  older  texts)  is  extremely 
doubtful,  in  which  the  Masora  likewise  requires  perfects,  either  by  placing  the 
tone  on  the  penultima,  as  in  Gen.  18,  21.  46,  27.  Job  2,  11  HKan;  Is.  51,  10 
iTO^n;  Ezek.  26,  17  n^J^nn;  Ruth  i,  22.  2,  6  and  4,  3  n3^n,  or  by  the  punc- 
tuation. Gen.  21,  3  *l^n ;  i  Ki.  11,  9.  Dan.  8,  i  ntTjaH;  Is.  56,  3  rn!)|n,  while 
no  doubt  the  authors  in  all  these  cases  intended  participles  (and  indeed  perfect 
participles,  comp.  §  116.  </)  with  the  article,  thus  T\k^\}  &c.,  Ezek.  26,  17  np^nn 
for  np^non  according  to  §  52.  s,  and  in  the  other  examples  l^H  ^  Htnan , 


§  189.   Expression  0/  Pronominal  Ideas  by  means  of  Substantives. 

Analogous  to  the  periphrases  for  expressing  materials  and  attributes 
by  means  of  substantives  (§  128.  0  and/),  is  the  use  of  substantives 
to  represent  certain  kinds  of  pronominal  ideas,  for  which  no  special 
expressions  exist.    Thus — 

I.  tS^tft,  n^  man^  woman,  are  used  to  expftss— 

(a)  The  idea  of  tack,  every  (in  the  sense  of  each  severally)  with  referenoe 
to  persons  ^  and  even  animals  (Gen.  15, 10),  e.  g.  Gen.  ip,  5,  feminine  Ex.  3,  2a ; 
B^ftC  is  the  object,  e.  g.  in  Jer.  12, 15.    On  C^fc<— t^tj^  comp.  §  123.  c. 

In  a  few  passages  C^  in  the  above  sense  is  placed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
before  the  governing  noun  (always  a  substantive  with  a  suffix),  thus  I^HM  B^K  I^D 
Gen.  9,  5,  according  to  the  usual  explanation,  stands  for  (S^M  ^HM  H^D  at  the 
hand  of  the  brother  of  every  man.    But  although  this  explanation  seems  to  be 

^  As  a  rule  B^  is  used  in  the  particularizing  sense  of  each  man,  with  the  plural 
of  the  verb,  e.g.  Gen.  44, 11;  sometimes,  however,  as  subject  to  a  verb  in  the 
singular,  e.  g.  Gen.  44,  1 3. 
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supported  by  Gen.  4a,  25  and  Nam.  17,  17,  it  is  inconceivable  that  sncfa  an 
inversion  of  nomen  regens  and  rectum  shoald  occur.  It  b  more  likely,  either  that 
the  second  substantive  is  in  apposition  to  (S^K  (hence  Gen.  %e^at  the  hand  of  every 
man,  his  brother,  L  e.  who  is  really  his  brother  and  is  therefore  so  mnch  the  more 
guilty ;  so  15, 10  and  he  laid  each  or,  more  exactly,  one  piece  of  it,  &c.,  and  so 
probably  also  Num.  17, 17  every  one,  sc.  his  name),  or  B^K  precedes  as  a  kind  of 
cdstis  pendens,  and  only  receives  its  nearer  definition  from  the  following  substantive 
with  suflSx;  thus  Gen.  41,  12.  42,  35  (according  to  the  context  «  to  every  one  in 
his  sach);  4a,  35,  where  \^  iBOg-nViy  is  virtually  the  predicate  of  B'^K ;  Ex. 
12,  4.  28,  21.  Num.  5,  10.  26,  54.  2  Ki.  23,  35,  and  especially  Zech.  7,  10*. 

(d)  Any  one,  some  one,  e.g.  Gen.  13,  16.  Cant.  8,  7,  with  a  negative  no  one* ;  d 
so  after  '^'^  Ex.  16, 19. 29;  before  6^7  Gen.  23,  6  and  frequently.— Instead  of  C^X 
we  sometimes  find  in  a  similar  sense  DIM  man,  homo,  e.g.  Lev.  i,  2  (cqmp. 
DiWtn  ^n^  cu  any  one  else,  Jud.  16,  7.  11),  B'DJ  {soul)  person.  Lev.  2,1.  5,  i, 
&c.,  and  in  a  neuter  sense  ^^  (prop,  word,  thing)  equivalent  to  anything,  Gen. 
18,  14,  or  naT'i>3  Lev.  5,  2.  Num.  31,  23.  With  a  negative  "Q'n  means  nothing; 
thus  after  •7K  Gen.  19,  8 ;  after  i<7  Eccles.  8,  5.— Cf.  finally,  IPIijiD  any  one. 
Dent.  15,  7;  anything,  Ezek.  18,  10  (but  in  Lev.  4,  2.  5,  13  nntjtD)  and  the 
expressions  noticed  in  $  144.  e.  The  latter  include  also  instances  like  Ezek.  18,  32 
/  have  no  pleasure  JIGH  MMd^  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  ue,  of 
any  man, 

(c)  In  connexion  with  I^ITK  his  brother  or  ^H^  his  neighbour,  K^t<  one,  masc.  e 
(as  n^  one,  fem.,  in  connexion  with  nrtng  her  sister  or  i'lP^'in,  her  neighbour) 
is  used  to  represent  the  ideas  of  alter — alter,  the  one — the  other*  (in  reference 
to  persons,  animals,  or  things  without  life ;  see  the  Lexicon)  or  the  idea  of  one 
another,  e.g.  Gen.  13,  11  and  they  separated  themselves  VnK  TJD  ^\^  the  one 
from  the  other;  Ex.  26,  3  five  curtains  (njTl^  fem.)  shall  be  coupled  together 
nrihtO^  n^  one  to  amther, 

2.  Bfe3  soul,  person  expresses  the  idea  of  self*,  both  in  the  singular,  Prov.  19,  8.    f 
16.  18.  29,  24.  Job  18,  4  (in  all  cases  te^3  equivalent  to  himself),  and  in  the 

'  Comp.  on  the  whole  question  the  thorough  discussion  by  Budde,  Die  bibl. 
Urgeschichte,  p.  283  sqq.:  accordhig  to  him,  VnK  B^K  came  to  be  treated  by  the 
language  as  expressing  a  shigle  idea  '  one  another  ;*  and  the  words  in  Gen.  9, 5  are 
to  be  rendered  at  the  hand  of  one  another  (from  men  mutually)  will  I  require  it, 
[In  support  of  this  view,  Budde  points  to  Zech.  7, 10  ^3K?nri-^K  Vm  t^Vt  r\T\\ 

Daanba,  whidi  in  the  light  of  8, 17,  Djanb?  ^3B^nri-i)K  ^nn  nVj'n^  ^ih^', 

can  only,  he  observes,  be  rendered  *  and  devise  not  the  hurt  of  one  another  in  your 
heart.'    So  also  Konig,  Syntax,  %  33.] 

*  Comp.  also  fi^VrpM  Gen.  39, 11.  On  the  expression  of  the  idea  oi  no  one 
by  means  of  pM  with  a  following  participle,  see  the  Negative  Sentences,  §  152.  /. 

'  Elsewhere  Ht  •  •  •  Ht  are  used  in  a  similar  sense,  Ex.  14,  ao.  Is.  6,  3 ;  also 
nTOH  .  ♦  ♦  imjn  a  SanL  14,  6,  or  the  substantive  is  repeated,  e.g.  Gen.  47,  ai 
{from  one  end  ,,,to  the  other  end), 

*  On  the  representation  of  this  idea  by  pronouns,  separate  and  suffixed,  see 
$  135.  a  and  h. 
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plnnl,  Jer.  37,  9  and  elsewhere.  Similmr  to  this  b  the  use  of  ^3*1^3  Gen.  18,  la 
(prop,  in  her  inward  part)  in  tiie  sense  oi  within  herself^, 

g  3.  XM  hime  (then  metsphoriodly  for  existence)  expresses  the  idea  of  se^,  self" 
same,  very  same,  in  reference  to  things  (as  tsto  to  persons),  e  g.  Mfn  D^  ^|^ 
in  the  selfsame  day,  Gen.  7, 13,  comp.  Jos.  10,  37.  Ezek.  34,  a ;  Cra^  ^|?? 
*yibb  Of  fir  were  the  very  heaven  for  clearness ,  Ex.  34,  10 ;  ton  DSpa  tVf  /if  m^ 
fidlnas  cf  his  strength  (equivalent  to  in  the  midst  cf  his  Jull  strettgth),  Job 
ai,  33. 

h  4-  The  simple  plnral  of  words  denoting  time  sometimes  indndes  also  the  idea 
of  a  few,  same*;  thns  W3^  a  few  days.  Gen.  34,  55.  40,  4  (here  even  of  a  longer 
period, ■i/'rxtfffv^  time);  Is.  65, 30.  Dan.  8,  37  (on the  other  band.  Gen.  37,44.  39,  so 
D^HK  D^^;  see  §  96  and  nHK);  D^je^  same  years,  Dan.  11,  6.  8. 

^  In  a  sbmilar  way  the  idea  of  se^  in  Arabic,  as  in  Sansicrit  {tUman),  is  para- 
phrased bj  soul,  spirit;  in  Arabic  also  by  eye;  in  Rabbinic  by  (|^  ^ody,  D"]!  or 
D|^  ^^M^,  in  Ethiopic  and  Amharic  by  head,  in  Egyptian  by  mouth,  hand,  &c.; 
comp.  also  the  Middle  High  German  mtn  Itp,  dtn  Itp,  for  ich,  du.  However, 
Ctoj  in  such  cases  is  never  (not  even  in  Is.  46,  3  DV^S  they  themselves)  a  mere 
otiose  periphrasis  for  tiie  personal  pronoun,  but  always  involves  a  reference  to  the 
mental  personality,  as  affected  by  the  senses,  desires,  &c 

*  Some  in  reference  to  persons  in  Ex.  16,  30  is  expressed  by  D^^^blC,  and  in 
Neh.  5»  3-4  by  ysM  C^  sunt  qui,  with  a  participle  following. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    SENTENCE, 

I.  The  Sentence  in  General. 

§  140.  Noun-clauses^  Verbal-clauses^  and  the  Compound  Sentence. 

P.  Dorwald,  *Zur  hebr.  Syntax  (der  hebr.  Satz)/  in  Neuejahrbuchtr  fur  PhiUh 
logie  und  POdagogik,  1890,  ii.  p.  115  sqq. 

1.  Every  sentence,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  which  are  nouns  a 
or  their  equivalents  (esp.  participles),  is  called  a  noun-clause,  e.g.  l^ 
XX^TQ  Prtn^  the  Lord  ts  our  king.  Is.  33,  22 ;  WX^rt\  D^yj  DhD  ^B^3W  now  ^wi/ 
the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and  sinners,  Gen.  13,  13;  On^  HB  ^^iu^r* 
a  mouth  is  theirs,  Ps.  115,  5 ;  see  further^  §  141.  "^"^ 

2.  Every  sentence,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  noun  (or  pronoun  b 
included  in  a  verbal-fonn)  and  its  predicate  a  finite  verb,  is  called 

a  verbal-clause,  e.  g.  D^l^g  "^C*^*!  and  God  said.  Gen.  i,  ^ ;  ^?!1  and  he 

divided,  i,  7;  see  further,  §  142. 

Rem.  In  the  last  example  the  pronominal  subject  is  at  least  indicated  by  the   c 
preformatlve  (^),  and  in  almost  all  forms  of  the  perfect  by  afformatives.    The 
3rd  pers.  sing.  per£  however,  which  contains  no  indication  of  the  subject,  must 
also  be  r^axded  as  a  full  verbal-clause. 

8.  Every  sentence,  the  subject  or  predicate  of  which  is  itself  a  full  d 
clause,  is  called  a  compound  sentence,  e.g.  Ps.  18,  31  te^l  D^  /Sn 
God — his  way  is  perfect,  equivalent  to  Gods  way  is  perfect;  Gen. 
34,  8  Djnaa  Ww  V^n  ^ja  M^  my  son  Shechem — his  soul  longeth 
for  your  daughter;  see  further,  §  143. 

4.  The  above  distinction  between  diflferent  kinds  of  sentences —  e 
especially  between  noun-  and  verbal-clauses — is  indispensable  to  the 
more  delicate  appreciation  of  Hebrew  syntax  (and  that  of  the  Semitic 
languages  generally),  since  it  is  by  no  means  merely  external  or 
formal,  but  involves  fundamental  differences  of  meaning.  Noun- 
clauses  with  a  substantive  as  predicate,  represent  something  fixed, 
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a  statCy  or  in  short  a  being  so  and  so;  verbal-clauses  on  the  other 

hand,  something  moveable  and  in  progress,  an  eveni  or  acHon.     The 

latter  description  is  indeed  true  in  a  certain  sense  also  of  noun-clauses 

with  a  participial  predicate,  except  that  in  their  case  the  event  or 

action  (as  distinguished  from  that  expressed  by  the  verbal-clause) 

is  of  a  fixed  and  abiding  character. 

/  Rem.  By  the  Arab  grammarians  every  daase  b^imiing  with  an  independent 
subject  is  r^arded  as  a  noun-clanse,  and  ever^^  danse  beginning  with  a  finite  rerb 
as  verbal.  If  a  finite  verb  follows  the  noon-subject  the  two  tc^ether  (since  the  verb 
comprises  its  own  subject  and  is  thus  a  complete  verbal-clause)  form  a  compound 
noun-sentence,  just  as  when  the  predicate  consists  of  an  independent  noun-clause. 
Though  this  definition  of  the  different  kinds  of  sentence,  which  we  formerly 
accepted  (in  §  144.  a  of  the  22nd  Co  the  a4th  editions  of  this  Grammar),  is  rejected 
above,  nos.  1-3,  we  must,  nevertheless,  mention  here  the  point  in  which  this  more 
complicated  view  of  the  Arab  grammarians  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  relatively 
correct,  namely,  in  classifying  verbal-clauses  according  as  the  subject  precedes 
or  follows  the  verb,  a  distinction  which  is  often  of  great  importance  in  Hebrew 
also ;  see  further,  in  %  142.  a. 

§  141.    The  Noun-clause. 

a       1.   The  subject  of  a  noun-clause  (see  §  140.  a)  may  be — 

{a)  A  substantive,  e.g.  r^  ^  "^nj^j  and  a  river  went  out  (was 
going  out)  of  Eden,  Gen.  2,  10. 

(^)  A  pronoun,  e.g.  Gen.  7,  4  '^'POD  *Di«  /  will  cause  it  to  rain; 
14,  18  jnb  K^ni  and  he  was  priest;  2,  23  (Htft  before  a  feminine 
predicate,  as  n^^  before  a  plural  in  Ex.  32,  4);  D?n  'D  who  is  wise? 
Hos.  14,  10. — In  I  Chron.  5,  2  ^©9  "^^JJ?^  and  of  him  one  became 
a  prince,  the  subject  is  contained  in  ^©O '. 
b       2.  Th^  predicate  of  a  noun-clause  may  be — 

(a)  A  substantive,  e.g.  Deut.  14,  i  lin  Dri|«  D^?3  ye  are  children 
of  the  Lord  your  God;  Gen.  42,  13.  Specially  characteristic  of  the 
Semitic  mode  of  expression  are  the  cases  in  which  both  subject  and 
predicate  are  substantives,  thus  emphasizing  their  identity  ('  the  thing 
is  its  measure,  material,  or  equivalent'),  e.g.  Ezek.  41,  22  n3|©n 
r?  "^^^T?!  •  ♦  •  r?  l^^  <^l<^  (was)  wood. . ,,  and  the  walls  thereof  i^m) 
wood,  i.  e.  of  wood.    Cf.  below,  letter  c, 

{b)  An  adjective  or  participle,  e.g.  Gen.  2, 12  3to  }X*T^  TW)  ^^^ 
and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good;  3?^  f^"^?l  now  Ephron  was  sitting,  &c., 

^  For  other  remarkable  instances  of  ellipse  in  the  Chronicler,  see  Driver, 
Introduction,  p.  504  [ed.  6,  p.  537],  no.  27. 
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Gen.  23,  10 \  Very  frequently  such  noun-clauses,  attached  by  Wow 
to  a  verbal-clause,  are  used  to  represent  a  state  contemporaneous  with 
the  prmcipal  action ;  comp.  letter  e  below. 

(c)  A  numeral,  e.g.  Gen.  42,  13  IT?^  "^  D^J?^  the  twelve  (of  us) 
are  thy  servants. 

(d)  A  pronoun,  e.g.  Gen.  10,  12  (*^^),  Ex.  9,  27  (^?l|),  Gen.  24, 65 

(n?),iKi.9,  i3{"9)*. 

{e)  An  adverb  or  (esp.  if  formed  with  a  preposition)  any  specification 

of  time,  place,  quality,  possessor,  &c.,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  noun-idea,  e.g.  njhan  DB^  there  ts  the  bdelltum^ 
Gen.  2, 12 ;  /3n  •»«  where  ts  Abel?  4, 9 ;  I^DH  Djiyp  his  mercy  endureth 
/or  ever,  Ps.  136,  i  sqq. ;  ^^  "^g^P  r/V>^j  are  in  his  house ^  Ps.  112, 3 ; 
^n:*|  V  we  are  his^  Ps.  100,  3  Q^ri, 

Rem.  I.  The  employment  of  a  substantive  as  predicate  of  a  noun-clause  is  C 
especially  frequent,  either  when  no  corresponding  adjective  exists  (so  mostly  with 
words  expressing  the  material ;  comp.  §  1  a8.  o)  or  when  the  attribute  is  intended 
to  receive  a  certain  emphasis.  For  in  all  cases  there  is  a  much  greater  stress  upon 
a  substantival  predicate  ',  where  it  represents  something  as  identical  with  the  subject 
(see  above,  letter  h  [a]),  than  upon  an  adjectival  or  verbal  predicate ;  comp.  Cant. 
I,  10;  Ps.  25,  10  all  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  HDMI  *TDn  Uvingkindness  and 
truth  (i.e.  wholly  lovingktndnesSf  &c. ;  comp.  Jer.  10, 10);  Ezek.  38, 5.  Ps.  10,  5. 
»9>  10.  23,  5.  88,  19.  Prov.  3,  17*.  Job  22,  la.  33,  3.  36, 13.  Ruth  3,  3.  Some- 
times the  emphasis  on  the  predicate  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  plural  form 
(according  to  %  124.  *),  e.g.  Ps.  no,  3  thy  ptoph  are  nb*T3  altogether  willing" 
nessi  Cant  5,  16.  Dan.  9,  33. 

Sometimes  the  boldness  of  such  combinations  is  modified  by  the  repetition  cl 
of  the  subject,  as  regens  of  the  predicate,  e.g.  Job  6,  la  ^nb  D^^lt?  nb"DX  is  my 
strength  the  strength  of  stones?  Prov.  3,  17.  That  the  language,  however — 
especially  in  poetry — is  not  averse  even  to  the  boldest  combinations  in  order  to 
emphasize  very  strongly  the  unconditional  relation  between  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate, is  shown  by  such  examples  as  Ps.  45,  9  myrrh  and  aloes  and  cassia  are  cdl 

*  Comp.  the  numerous  examples  in  $  116.  n-p, 

'  Why  in  these  examples  the  pronouns,  notwithstanding  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  are  to  be  considered  as  predicates  and  not  as  subjects,  may  be  seen  from 
what  has  been  remarked  above,  §  1 26.  k, 

*  The  same  naturally  applies  to  most  of  those  cases  which  are  not  simple  noun- 
clauses,  but  have  the  substantival  predicate  connected  with  the  subject  by  PPH 
(e.  g.  Gen.  i,  3  and  the  earth  was  a  waste  and  emptiness  i  comp.  Ps.  35,  6.  Prov. 
8,  30.  Job  3,  4)  or  where  a  preposition  precedes  the  substantival  predicate,  as 
Ps.  29,  4  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  with  power ^  i.  e.  powerful. 

*  tlh^  here,  as  in  Job  21,9,  is  evidently  a  substantive  after  a  plural  subject ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  DvB^  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  43,  37. 
a  Sam.  ao,  9.  Ps.  i  ao,  7,  &c,  is  not  rather  to  be  regarded  as  aa  adjective. 
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thy  garments  (i.  e.  so  perfumed  with  them  that  they  seem  to  be  composed  of 
them);  Cant,  i,  15  thitu  ^is  are  doves ^  i.e,  dove's  eyes  (but  5,  la  D^3f^)^;  Ps. 
33,  5.  109,  4.  Job  8,  9.  13,  13.  In  prose,  e.g.  Ex.  9,  31.  Esra  10, 13  D^C^  njn 
the  season  is  rain  showers^  i.e.  the  rainy  season;  with  a  bold  enallage  of  the 
number,  Gen,  34,  30  "\aDK)  ^HD  ^JJJI  and  I  (with  my  family)  am  few  in 
number.  For  similarly  bold  expressions  with  H^n  c€  Gen.  ii,  i.  13, 3.  Ex.  17, 12. 
Is.  5,  13.  Jer.  3,  28,  and  again  with  a  bold  enallage  of  the  number,  Job  39, 15 
/  w<u  eyes  to  tJu  blind ^  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  Also  in  prose,  Nnm.  10,  31 
and  thou  shalt  be  to  us  D^j^J^b. 
e  a.  The  noun-clause  connected  by  wdw  copulative  to  a  verbal-clause,  or  its 
equivalent,  always  describes  a  state  contemporaneous  with  the  principal  action,  or 
(when  the  predicate  is  a  transitive  participle)  an  action  represented  in  constant 
duration  (comp.  $  107.  d,  as  well  as  §  1 16.  if  and  o)^  e.  g.  Gen.  19,  i  and  the  two 
angels  came  to  Sodom  at  even^  30^  D^S  while  Lot  sat^  &c.;  18,  i.  8.  16.  32. 
35,  36.  Jud.  13, 9.  3  Sam.  4,  7.  11,4  (always  with  a  participle);  with  an  adjectival 
predicate,  Gen.  18,  I3 ;  with  a  substantival  predicate,  18,  37 ;  with  an  adverbial 
predicate,  9,  33.  Not  infrequently  such  a  circumstantial  clause  indicates  at  the 
same  time  some  contradictory  fact,  so  that  1  is  equivalent  to  whereas,  whilst, 
although,  e.g.  C5cn.  15,  a.  18,  37.  20,  3.  48,  14  {although  he  wcls  the  younger) ; 
Jud.  16,  15  how  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee,  ^WX  f^  ^ajJl  whereas  thine  heart  is 
not  with  mef  2  Sam.  3,  39.  Ps.  28,  3  whilst  mischief  is  in  their  hearts.  These 
clauses  describing  a  state  are,  however,  only  a  subdivision  c^  the  large  class  of 
circumstantial  clavses,  on  which  see  §  156. 

f  3.  As  the  examples  given  under  letters  a  and  h  show,  the  sjmtactical 
relation  existing  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  noun-clause, 
is  as  a  rule  expressed  by  simple  juxtaposition,  without  a  copttla  of 
any  kind. 

To  what  period  of  time  the  statement  applies,  must  be  inferred 
from  the  context;  e.g.  i  Ki.  18,  21  ti^n^jp  ninj  the  Lord  is  Ihe  true 
God;  I  Sam.  9,  19;  Is.  31,  2  Dan  WrrD|  yet  he  also  is  wise ;  Gen. 
42,  11;  on  the  other  hand.  Gen.  19,  i  3?^  db\  and  (=while)  Lot  sat; 
Ezek.  28,  15;  Gen.  7,  4  "^^^DD  •»?!!«  /  am  raining,  i.e.  /  will  cause  it 
to  rain.  Sometimes  even  a  jussive  or  optative  is  to  be  supplied  as 
predicate.  Gen.  27,  13  upon  me  be  thy  curse;  Gen.  11,  3.  20,  13. 
Ex.  12,  2.    Cf.  §  116.  r,  note. 

g  Not  infrequently,  however,  a  connexion  is  established  between 
subject  and  predicate  (a)  by  adding  the  separate  pronoun  of  the 

^  As  a  rule,  in  such  comparisons  3  (which  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  nomincUive) 
stands  before  the  predicate,  e.  g.  Is.  63,  3  wherefore  are  thy  garments  Hja  Tf^XSi 
like  those  of  one  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-press  ?  (prop,  the  like  rf  one  that 
treadeth,  instar  ccdceuttis) ;  Jer.  50,  9.  Certainly,  however,  the  comparison  is  then 
much  less  emphatic  than  in  the  noon-danses  dted  above. 
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3rd  person  singular  or  plural,  expressly  resuming  and  therefore 
strengthening  the  subject,  or  (b)  (especially  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
exact  specification  of  time)  by  the  help  of  the  verb  ^^. 

Examples  of  {a)  :  Gen.  41,  26  the  seven  good  Hne  niH  D^^B^  V^^  they  are  seven  h 
years;  Dent,  i,  17.  4,  24;  Ecdes.  5,  18  K**!?  ^'^\hft  nriD  ilf  this^it  is  a  gift 
of  Cod;  Nnm.  3,  37  DH  ^^^/i  in  a  question.  Gen.  27,  38.  Sometimes  KV1  is 
used  in  this  way  to  strengthen  a  pronominal  snbject  of  the  first  or  second  person  ^, 
e.g.  KVl  ^piK  ^DiK  Is.  43,  35  /,  even  /,  tcm  he  that  blotteth  out,  &c;  51,  i3; 
N^n  nrigt  3  Sam.  7,  38.  is.  37,  16.  Ps.  44,  5.  Neh.  9,  6.  7 ;  in  an  interrogative 
sentence,  Jer.  14,  33  ';  in  Jer.  49, 13  K^H  in  a  9^r^a/>clanse  strengthens  nJ|l|t. 

Of  {P)\  naturally  this  does  not  apply  to  the  examples,  in  which  rPH,  in  the  i 
s^nse  of  to  become,  to  fare^  to  exist,  still  retains  its  fall  force  as  a  verb,  and  where 
accordingly  the  sentence  is  verbal,  and  not  a  noun-clause;  especially  when  the 
predicate  precedes  the  subject  On  the  other  hand,  such  examples  as  Gen.  i,  3  and 
the  earth  was  (nfl^n)  wcLste  and  emptiness,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  properly 
verbal  clauses;  HTl^n  is  used  here  really  only  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  past 
time  a  statement  which,  as  the  description  of  a  condition,  might  also  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  simple  noun-clause;  comp.  Gen.  3,  i.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  somewhat  numerous  instances  in  which  n^H  occurs  as  a  connecting  word 
between  the  subject  and  the  participial  predicate;  e. g.  Jud.  i,  7.  Job  i,  14 
(immediately  afterwards  a  sUnple  noun-clause).  The  imperfect  of  n^H  announces 
what  is  future  in  Num.  14,  33  and  elsewhere;  comp.  §  116.  r.  However, 
especially  in  the  latter  case,  H^n  is  not  wholly  without  verbal  force,  but  comes 
very  near  to  being  a  mere  copula,  and  this  use  is  more  frequent  in  the  later 
Books'  than  in  the  earlier. 

Rem.  On  the  employment  of  5^  existence,  and  J^  non-existence,  which  were  k 
originally  substantives  (on  their  tendency  to  be  used  as  verbs,  equivalent  to  est 
and  non  est,  cf.  §  100.^,  and  ^'t  Negative  Sentences,  §  153)  as  a  connecting  link 
between  a  pronominal  subject  and  a  participial  predicate  (especially  in  conditional 
and  interrogative  sentences.  Gen.  34,  43.  49.  43,  4  and  elsewhere),  see  above, 
§  116.  ^,  and  the  various  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses  mentioned  in  %%  150,  159. 

4.  The  natural  arrangement  of  words  in  the  noun-clause,  as  describ-   / 
ing  a  state,  is  subject— predicate ;  the  principal  stress  falls  on  the  former 
since  it  is  the  object  of  the  description.     Very  frequently,  however 
(and  not  merely  in  poetry,  where  greater  freedom  is  naturally  allowed 

^  On  a  similar  use  of  the  separate  pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  Aramaic 
(Dan.  2,  38.  Ezra  5,  11,  &c.)  see  Kautzsch,  Gramm,  des  Bibl,  Aram,,  %  87.  3. 

*  This  is  of  course  to  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  K^H  (to  be  inferred  from 
the  context)  as  predicate  in  the  sense  of  h  airhi',  see  above,  p.  459,  note;  or 
in  such  cases  as  Deut.  3a,  39  su  now  K^H  ^JtJ  ^JtJ  ^3  thai  /,  even  I,  am  he; 
I  Chron.  31,  17. 

'  According  to  Albiecht,  ZAW,  1888,  p.  353,  especially  in  Deuteronomy  and  in 
the  Priestly  Code. 
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in  the  arrangement  of  words),  the  reverse  order  is  found,  ut,  predicate — 
subject.  The  latter  order  must  be  used  when  special  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  predicate  ^,  or  when  it  consists  of  an  interrogative  word ;  thus 
with  a  substantival  predicate,  e.g.  Gen.  3,  19  rujn?  1D^  dust  thou  art; 
4,  9.  12,  13  {my  sister^  not  my  wife) ;  20,  2.  12.  29,  14.  Job  5,  24. 
6,  12;  with  an  adjectival  predicate,  erg.  Is.  6,  3.  28,  21.  Jer.  10,  6; 
with  a  participle,  Gen.  30,  i.  32,  12;  with  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
e.g.  Gen.  24,  65*;  with  an  adverbial  interrogative,  e.  g.  Gen.  4,  9. 

in  Rem.  Comp.  on  the  above  the  exhaostive  iovestigations  of  C.  Albrecht, '  Die 
Wortstellnng  im  hebr.  Nominalsatze,'  ZA IV.  1888,  pp.  ai8  sqq.  and  349  sqq.;  with 
a  complete  list  of  the  exceptions  to  the  order  subject—predicate,  p.  354  sqq.  The 
predicate  must  precede  for  the  reasons  stated  (an  adjectival predicctte  is  particularly 
emphatic  when  it  has  the  force  of  a  comparative,  e.g.  Gen.  4,  13 ;  the  predicate 
expressed  by  means  of  a  preposition  precedes  with  especial  frequency  when  it 
serves  to  convey  the  ideas  of  having,  possessing,  e.g.  Gen.  18, 14.  29,  16  and 
elsewhere;  comp.  also  a6,  ao.  31,  16.  43). 

n  The  predicate  niay  precede :  {a)  when  the  subject  is  a  pronoun,  for  '  the  person 
as  being  assumed  to  be  generally  known,  does  not  excite  the  same  interest  as  that 
which  is  stated  about  him  ;*  (^)  ^  in  order  not  to  be  a  mere  appendage  to  a  subject 
which  consists  of  several  words/  e.g.  a  Ki.  20,19;  {c)  in  interrogative  sentences 
(with  a  substantival  or  adjectival  predicate  or  one  compounded  ¥rith  a  preposition), 
e.  g.  I  Sam.  16, 4 ;  finally  {d)  when  the  predicate  b  adverbial  or  compounded  with 
a  preposition,  in  a  relative  clause,  as  a  rule  closely  united  (by  Maqqeph)  with  *1^ , 
eg.  Gen.  2,  II  DB^rK ;  i,  39  sq.  talg^K. 


§  142.    The  Verbal-clause. 

1.  By  §  140./"  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  verbal- 
clauses,  according  as  the  subject  stands  before  or  after  the  verb.  In 
the  verbal-clause  proper  the  principal  emphasis  rests  upon  the  action 
which  proceeds  from  (or  is  experienced  by)  the  subject,  and  accord- 
ingly the  verb  naturally  precedes  {necessarily  so  when  it  is  in  the 
perfect  consecutive  or  imperfect  consecutive).  Nevertheless,  the  subject 
does  sometimes  precede  even  in  the  verbal-clause  proper,  in  the 
continuation  of  the  narrative,  e.g.  Gen.  7,  19.  2  Sam.  19,  12; 
especially  so  if  there  is  special  emphasis  upon  it,  e.g.  Gen.  3,  13 
(it  is  not  I  who  am  to  blame,  but)  the  serpent  beguiled  me,  comp. 

^  For  the  same  reason  specifications  of  place  (e.  g.  Gen.  4,  7)  or  other  adverbial 
qualifications  may  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

'  The  only  exceptions,  according  to  Albrecht  (see  the  Rem.  above),  are  Ex. 
16,  7.  8. 
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Gen.  2,  6  and  elsewhere*.  In  the  g^eat  majority  of  instances, 
however,  the  position  of  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  a  verbal-clause 
is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  clause  is  not  intended  to 
introduce  a  new  fact  carrying  on  the  narrative,  but  rather  to  describe 
a  state.  Verbal-clauses  of  this  kind  approximate  closely  in  character 
to  noun-clauses,  and  not  infrequently  (viz.  when  the  verbal  form  might 
just  as  well  be  read  as  a  participle)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer 
did  not  in  fact  intend  a  noun-clause. 

The  particular  state  represented  in  the  verb  may  consist —  i 

(d)  Of  an  act  completed  long  before,  to  which  reference  is  made  only  becanse 
it  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  sequel  of  the  principal  action.  If  the  predi- 
cate be  a  perfect  (as  it  almost  always  is  in  these  cases),  it  is  generally  to  be 
rendered  in  English  by  a  pluperfect;  comp.  the  examples  discussed  above  in 
§  106./ (I  Sam.  a8,  3,&c.);  also  Gen.  6,  8  (not  Noah  found grace)\  i6,  i.  i8, 17. 
ao,  4.  34, 1.  39, 1  {and  Joseph  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  brought  datvn  to  Egypt) ; 
41,  10.  Judg.  1, 16.  I  Sam.  9,  15.  14,  27.  35,  ai.  1  Ki.  i,  i,  &c — In  a  wider 
sense  this  applies  also  to  such  verbal-clauses  as  Gen.  2,  6  (see  further,  §  112.  e)y 
wheie  they  serve  to  represent  an  action  continuing  for  a  long  period  in  the  past, 
and  thus  to  some  extent  a  state. 

{b)  Of  a  fact,  contemporaneous  with  the  principal  events  or  continuing  as  the 
result  of  them.  To  the  former  class  belong  all  those  instances  in  which  the 
predicate  is  combined  with  n^H  (provided  that  n^H  has  not,  as  in  Gen.  i,  2.  3,  i, 
&c.,  been  weakened  to  a  mere  copula,  in  which  case  the  precedence  of  the  subject 
is  fiilly  explained  irom  the  character  of  the  clause  as  a  noun-clause;  comp. 
$  141. 1,  and  the  examples  of  H^n,  &c,  with  a  participle,  §  1 16.  r);  as  an  example 
of  the  second  class,  comp.  cg.^Gen.  13,  i  a  '\S\  fj;33-jnK3  3??J  tTO^  Abraham 
accordingly  continued  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Canaan^  but  Lot  dwelt,  &c 

Rem.  I.  The  dose  relation  between  verbal-clauses  beginning  with  the  subject 
and  actual  noun-clauses,  is  seen  finally  from  the  fact  that  the  former  also  are  some- 
what frequently  added  with  1  (or  subordinated)  to  a  preceding  sentence  in  order 
to  lay  stress  upon  some  accompanying  circumstance ;  on  such  noun -clauses 
describing  a  state  or  circumstance^  cf.  §  14X.  e.  This  is  especially  the  case,  again, 
when  the  circumstance  which  follows  involves  an  antithesis;  comp.  Gen.  18,  18 
seeing  that  nevertheless  Abraham  shall  surely  become,  &c.;  24,  56.  26,  27.  Is. 
29,  13.  Jer.  14,  15.  Ps.  50,  17.  Job  21,  22,  and  such  examples  as  Gen.  4,  2.  4. 
29,  1 7,  where  by  means  of  1  a  new  subject  is  introduced  in  express  antithesis  to 
one  just  mentioned.  Moreover,  in  the  examples  treated  above,  in  letters  b  and  c 
(i  Sam.  28,  3,&c.),  the  subject  is  frequently  introduced  by  1,  which  then  corres- 
ponds to  the  Greek  8^,  used  to  interpose  an  explanation,  &&,  see  Winer,  Gramm, 
des  neutest,  Sprachidioms,  §  53.  7.  b. 

^  This  of  course  applies  also  to  the  cases,  ih  which  the  subject  consists  of 
a  strongly  emphasized  personal  pronoun,  e.g.  Gen.  32,  13  nri^  thou  thyself; 
33,  3  KVl  he  himself 
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e  a.  By  a  peculiar  constructioii  verbal-clauses  may  be  joined  by  means  of  1  and 
a  following  subject  to  participial  cUuses,  e.g.  Gen.  38,  25  TSxiy^  K^HI  nWRO'tW 
she  was  already  brought  forth^  when  she  sent,  &c;  44,  3.  4.  Jud.  18,  3.  19,  11. 
a  Sam.  ao,  8 ;  for  other  examples,  see  §  1 16.  »  (according  to  th^  remarks  there  made, 
note  I,  the  apodosis  also  frequently  appears  in  the  form  of  a  iKTVM-clause,  a  further 
proof  of  the  close  relation  between  verbal-clauses  beginning  with  the  subject  and 
noun-clauses  proper).  Without  doubt  there  is  in  all  these  cases  a  kind  of  inversion 
of  the  principal  clause  and  the  temporal  subordinate  clause ;  the  latter  for  the  sake 
of  greater  emphasis  being  raised  to  an  independent  noun-clause,  while  the  real 
principal  action  is  added  as  though  it  were  an  accompanying  circumstance,  and 
hence  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  circumstantial  clause. 

/  2.  According  to  what  has  been  remarked  above,  in  letter  a,  the 
natural  order  of  words  within  the  verbal  sentence  is :  Verb — Subjui^ 
or  Verb — Subject — Object  But  as  in  the  noun-clause  (§  141.  /)  so  also 
in  the  verbal-clause,  a  variation  of  the  usual  order  of  words  frequently 
occurs  when  any  member  of  the  sentence  is  to  be  specially  emphasized 
by  priority  of  position  *.     Thus  the  order  may  be  : — 

{a)  Object — Verb — Subject:  Gen.  30,  40.  i  Sam.  2,  9.  15,  i.  2  Ki. 
23, 19  and  frequently.  Naturally  the  examples  are  far  more  niunerous, 
in  which  the  object  precedes  a  verbal  form  which  includes  the  subject 
in  itself,  e.g.  Gen.  3,  10. 14. 18.  6, 16.  8,  17.  9, 13.  37, 4.  Ex.  18,  23. 
Jud.  14,  3.  I  Sam.  18,  17.  20,  9.  21,  10.  2  Ki.  22,  8.  Prov.  13,  5 
and  elsewhere. 

{b)  Verb— Object— Subject :  Gen.  21,  7.  Num.  5,  23.  i  Sam.  15,  33. 
2  Sam.  24,  16  (but  ^K^n  is  probably  only  a  subsequent  addition); 
Is.  19,  13.  Ps.  34,  22.  Job  II,  19  and  elsewhere. 

(r)  Subject— Object— Verb :  Is.  3,  17.  11,  8.  13,  18.  Hos.  12,  11. 
Ps.  6,  10.  II,  5.  Job  29,  25'. 


*  Not  infrequently  also  the  striving  after  chiasmus  mentioned  in  $  1 14.  r,  note, 
occasions  a  departure  frt>m  the  usual  arrangement  of  words. 

'  This  sequence  occurs  even  in  prose  (Gen.  17,  9.  23,  6  and  elsewhere);  it  is, 
however,  more  doubtful  here  than  in  the  above  prophetical  and  poetical  passages, 
whether  the  preceding  subject  should  not  be  regarded  rather  as  the  subject  of  a 
compound  sentence  (S 143),  the  predicate  of  which  is  an  independent  verbal-clause ; 
this  would  explain  why  the  verbal-clause  is  usually  separated  from  the  subject  by 
one  of  the  greater  distinctives. — On  the  other  hand,  the  sequence  Subject — Ohject — 
Verb  is  quite  common  in  Aramaic  (e.g.  Dan.  a,  7. 10);  comp.  Gesenius,  Comm, 
on  Is.  4a,  34,  and  Kautzsch's  Gramm,  des  Bibl,  Aram,,  §  84.  i.  b.  The  pore 
Aramaic  usage  of  placing  the  object  before  the  infinitive  occurs  in  Hebrew  in 
Lev.  19,  9.  21,  ax.  Deut.  a8,  56.  2  Sam.  11, 19.  Is.  49,  6.  2  Chroo.  a8, 10.  31, 7. 
36,190). 
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(</)  Object— Subject— Verb  (very  rarely):  2  Ki,  5,  13.  Is.  5,  17. 
28,  17.  Ps.  61,  5*. 

(^)  A  substantival  complement  of  the  verb  nvi  is  placed  first  in 
Is.  18,  6  ny?  T^*!^^  /Di  "^Dill  and  a  ripening  grape  theflcwer  becameth. 

Rem.  Of  spedfications  componiided  with  a  prepoddon  those  of  place  stand  ^ 
regularly  aft^  the  verb,  unless  they  are  specially  emphatic  as  e.  g.  Gen.  19,  a.  30, 16. 
32, 5.  Mic  5, 1.  Est.  9,  la ;  in  Gen.  29,  25  yV^  with  21  pretii  precedes  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis.  Comp.,  however,  in  Gen.  35,  13  the  i[>rder  verb — specification  of 
place—subject.  The  remoter  object  precedes  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  e.  g.  in 
Gen.  13, 15  (26,  3).  15,  3;  even  before  the  interrogative,  Gen.  27,  37  (cf.  Jer. 
22,  15  where  the  subject  precedes  an  interrogative,  and  i  Sam.  20,  8.  Job  34,  31 
where  a  prepositional  specification  precedes).  Prepositional  specifications  of  Hme^ 
such  as  n^e^a  (Gen.  i,  i),  D^3,  V^r\r\  Dta  &c.  (but  not  nj^Kia,  nor  the 
simple  njfc^,  n^nri?,  Dp^J?!>),  stand,  as  a  rule,  before  the  verb,  provided  it  be 
not  in  the  perfect  consecutive  or  imperfect  consecutive;  so  also  certain  adverbs 
of  time,  such  as  tX,  JTTISj  whilst  others  like  l^P,  ^^^^  regularly  follow  the  verb, 

§  148.  The  Compound  Sentence, 

A  compound  sentence  (§  140.  d)  is  formed  bj  the  juxtaposition 
of  a  subject*  (which  always  precedes,  see  letter  r)  and 

(d)  An  independent  noun-clause,  which  (a)  refers  to  the  principal 
subject  by  means  of  a  pronoun,  e.  g.  Nah.  i,  3  l2ni  nMD3  njn^ 
the  Lord — in  the  storm  is  his  way;  2  Sam.  23,  6.  Ps.  18,  31.  104, 17. 
125,  2.  Eccles.  2,  14;  comp.  also  Gen.  34,  23,  where  the  predicate  is 
an  interrogative  clause. — A  personal  pronoun  is  somewhat  frequently 
used  as  the  principal  subject,  e.g.  Is.  59,  21  Dni<  Wia  flfcft  ^JKI  and 
as  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  &c.;  Gen.  9,  9.  Is.  i,  7. 
17,  4.  I  Chron.  28, 2';  with  an  interrogative  noun-clause,  Gen.  37,  30. 
Job  21,  4.  38,  19 : — or  (/3)  is  without  a  retrospective  suflSx  (in  which 
case  naturally  the  connexion  between  the  subject  and  predicate  is 
much    looser),    e.g.  i  Sam.  20,  23    and  as    touching    the    matter 

*  This  sequence  occurs  more  frequently  in  noun-clauses  with  a  participial  predi- 
cate, e.g.  Gen.  37,  16.  41,  9.  a  Sam.  13,  4,  &c.,  fn  interrogative  sentences,  e.g. 
a  Ki.  6,  23.  Jer.  7,  19 ;  in  all  which  cases  the  emphasized  object  is  placed  before 
the  natural  sequence  oi  subject^prediccUe,    [Cf.  Driver,  Tenses,  $  ao8.] 

"  In  Gen.  31,40  a  verbal-clause  (WH  /  was)  occurs  instead  of  the  subject, 
and  is  then  explained  by  another  verbal-clause. 

»  In  I  Chron.  aS,  a  (comp.  also  aa,  7  ^MirD^  Hjn  ••?«)  ^?«  might  also  betaken 
as  strengthening  the  pronominal  suffix  which  follows  (equivalent  to  /  myself 
had  it  in  my  mind),  as  e.g.  Ezek.  33, 17  whereas  their  own  way  is  not  eptat; 
comp.  §  135./. 

I  i 
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whichy  &c.  .  .  .  behold  the  Lard  is  beitvem  thee  and  me  for  ever; 
Prov.  27,  2. 

{b)  An  independent  verbal-clause :  (a)  with  a  retrospective  sufl5x ', 
e.g.  Gen.  $,  6  (comp.  §  1 16.  zt;) ;  17, 15  as/or  Saraithy  toi/e^  thou  shall 
not  call  her  name  Sarai;  26,  15.  28,  13.  34,  8.  Ex.  30,  37.  32,  i. 
I  Sam.  2,  10.  2  Ki.  10,  29.  Is.  9,  i.  11,  10.  Ezek.  33,  2.  Hos.  9, 11. 
Ps.  II,  4.  46,  5.  65,  4.  74,  17.  Dan.  I,  17;  with  a  pronoun  as  the 
principal  subject,  Gen.  24,  27;  (i3)  without  a  retrospective  sufiSx, 
Is.  19,  17  every  one  that  mentions  it  (Judah)  to  it  (Egypt),  it  (Egypt) 
is  afraid. 

Rem.  I.  In  all  the  above  examples  prominence  is  given  to  the  principal  subject 
(by  its  mere  separation  from  the  context  by  means  of  a  greater  distinctive,  as 
a  casus  pendens^)  in  a  manner  which  would  be  quite  impossible  in  a  simple  noun 
or  verbal-clause  (e.g.  Nah.  i,  3  if  it  were  HD^DSl  njn^  ^"J'J)»  co™P«  the  French 
i^est  nwi  qtion  a  accusi.  But  the  statement  or  question  contained  in  the  clause 
which  forms  the  predicate  also  receives  greater  weight.  For  the  same  purpose 
other  members  of  the  sentence  also  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  beginning  and 
resumed  again  by  a  following  suffix;  thus  the  object,  Gen.  15,  15.  ai>  13-  35>  12. 
47,  21  (with  the  Samaritan  and  LXX  read  *T^^yn);  i  Sam.  35,  29 ;  a  specification 
of  place.  Gen.  a,  17.  3  Ki.  a  a,  18  and  elsewhere;  a  substantive  with  p,  i  Sam. 
9,  ao.  a  Sam.  6,  33;  comp.  the  examples  in  §  135.  a. — In  Num.  15,  39  a  dative 
is  co-ordinated  with  the  ca^us  pendens ,  i.  e.  there  is  a  transition  to  a  different 
construction. 

3.  To  compound  sentences  belong  also  the  numerous  examples  already  treated 
in  the  account  of  the  tenses,  where  the  predicate  of  a  casus  pendens  is  intro- 
duced by  the  waw  apodosis.  The  isolation  and  prominence  of  the  principal 
subject  is  in  this  case  still  more  marked  than  in  the  instances  treated  above ;  oa 
the  casus  pendens  with  a  following  imperfect  consecutive  (e.  g.  Jer.  6,  19.  33,  34), 
cf.  §  111.  ^;  with  a  following  perfect  consecutive  (e.g.  Ex.  4,  3i.  I3,  44.  Num. 
^3}  3*  I  "Si^jsx.  35,  37.  3  Sam.  14,  10.  Is.  9,  4.  56,  6sq.),  $  113.  /  and  mmi  on  the 
participle  as  casus  pendens ^  %  112,00  and  §  116.  w. — In  Job  15,  17  waw  apodosis 
follows  with  the  cohortative;  in  Job  23,  I3.  Ps.  115,  7  the  imperfect  is  separated 
by  \X7  from  the  w&w  apodosis;  in  Job  4,  6  as  for  thy  hope,  it  is  the  integrity  cf 
thy  waysj  and  36,  36,  an  incomplete  noun-clause  is  appended  by  waw  apodesis. 
On  7vdw  apodosis  after  disconnected  specifications  of  time,  comp.  $  \\2,  00  vX  the 
end,  and  Gen.  40,  9.  a  Sam.  15,  34  ^"J??  ^Jl^l  nrij^  and  now  (so  far  as  the  pre- 
sent is  concerned)  I  will  be  thy  servant y  Num.  I3,  13. 

3.  Sometimes  a  substantive  introduced  by  ^  {in  respect  to;  comp.  §  119.  u) 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  cctsus  pendens' ho^nmug  the  sentence,  as  Num. 

*  Comp.  the  Mesa'  inscription,  1.  31  and  fforonaini  therein  dwelt^  &c. 

*  But  this  term  must  not  (any  more  than  that  formerly  used  *  the  subject  pre- 
ceding absolutely*)  be  misunderstood  to  mean  that  the  principal  subject  is,  as  it 
were,  floating  in  the  air,  and  that  the  whole  sentence  results  in  an  anacoluthon. 
On  the  contrary,  to  the  Semitic  mind,  such  sentences  appear  quite  as  correctly 
formed  as  ordinary  noun  and  verbal-clauses. 
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18, 18  (nnleM  the  ?  here  lenres  to  introduce  the  object,  accordlDg  to  f  117.  n)\ 
Is.  32,  I  (where,  however,  D^b^  should  most  probably  be  read);  Ecdes.  9,  4. 
I  Chron.  7,  i.  34,  aosqq.  a  Chron.  7,  ai.  On  the  other  hand,  Ps.  16,  3.  17,  4. 
33,  6.  89,  19.  119,  91  are  very  donbtfhl.  The  suggestion  of  P.  Haupt 
{Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars t  xiiL  no.  114;  Baltimore,  1894)  also 
deserves  attention,  that  in  passages  like  Ecdes.  9, 4,  and  in  7b|>  Gen.  9,  10.  33,  10. 
Ex.  37,  3.  19.  Ezek.  44,  9,  &c,  7  is  not  the  preposition,  bat  an  emphasizing 
particle,  answering  to  the  Arab.  Id,  surely;  Assyrian  lH;  with  7b  it  is  equivalent 
to  in  short,    Cf.  also  b^^  sive^sive,  et—et,  Jos.  17,  16.  Ezra  i,  11,  Assyrian 


§  144.   Peculiarities  in  the  Representation  of  the  Subject 
{especially  in  the  Verbal-clause). 

1.  According  to  §  40  sqq.  most  forms  of  the  finite  verb  include 

a  specification  of  the  subject  in  the  form  of  personal  afformatives  (in 

the  imperfect  also  in  the  form  of  preformatives).    Not  infrequently, 

however,  masculine  forms  are  used  with  reference  to  the  feminine, 

e.g.  Dnyi^^  Ezek.  23, 49 ;  I3n*^  Ruth  1,8;  in  the  imperfect,  Joel  2,22. 

Cant.  2,  7;  in  the  imperative,  Amos  4,  i.  Zech.  13,  7  (for  other 

examples,  see  §  no.  k).    On  emphasizing  the  pronominal  subject  by 

the  addition  of  the  separate  pronoun,  see  §  135.  a  and  b. 

On  the  masculine  tis prior  gender,  cf.  §  122.  g;  on  similar  anomalies  in  the  use 
of  the  personal  pronoun,  %  135.  o,  in  the  connexion  between  substantive  and 
adjective,  %  133.  </,  between  subject  and  predicate,  $  145./,  t,  u. 

2.  The  third  person  singular  is  frequently  used  impersonally, 
especially  in  the  masculine,  e.  g.  ^J.  and  it  came  to  pass,  njrn  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass;  T\y}  followed  by  li>,  &c.,  it  became  hot  to  him, 
i.  e.  he  became  angry ^  Gen.  4, 6  and  elsewhere ;  ^/  "^Jfji  lit  and  it  became 
strait  to  him,  he  was  distressed,  Gen.  32,  8  * ;  even  \^,  like  the  German 
esgiebt,  there  is  (followed  by  an  accusative),  Prov.  13,  10.  Job  37,  10; 
on  Gen.  38,  28,  see  letter  d  below ;  also  in  the  feminine,  e.  g.  i  Sam. 
30,  6  (Jud.  10,  9)  ^X}^  "^Jfrn;  Jud.  11,  39.  Jer.  7,  31.  Ezek.  12,  25. 
Job  15,  32;  comp.  also  the  impersonal  passives,  Is.  i,  6.  29,  6. 
Prov.  15,  6.  Somewhat  different  are  the  instances  in  which  the 
3rd  singular  feminine  occurs  as  the  predicate  of  a  feminine  subject 

*  In  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  the  masculine  is  commonly  used  in  this  case,  in  Syriac 
the  feminine.  The  forms  DR  hot,  2S0  good^  welly  "^D  bitter,  "^Jf  narrow,  yi  evil 
(frequently  joined  with  ^7,  v,  &c.),  which  many  regard  as  impersonal,  are  no 
doubt  to  be  r^arded  in  most  cases  not  as  forms  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  perf.,  but, 
with  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  18,  7,  as  adjectives. 

I  i  2 
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which  is  not  mentioned,  but  is  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  e.  g. 
Is.  7,  7.  14,  24.  Jer.  10,  7.  Job  4,  5.  18,  15  (in  2  Ki.  24,  7  '^^If^ 
is  used  in  this  way  with  a  feminine  predicate,  and  in  Jer.  19,  5  "^ 
alone);  different,  too,  are  the  instances  in  which  the  3rd  singular 
masculine  refers  to  an  act  just  mentioned,  e.  g.  Gen.  1 7, 1 1  ^^,  and 
this  (the  circumcision)  shall  he  a  token  of  a  covenant^  &c. 

C  Rem.  The  expressions  for  natural  phenomena  may  be  either  in  the  3rd  sing^. 
masculine  or  feminine,  e.  g.  "^iK  it  becomes  light,  i  Sam.  29, 10  (but  with  an  explicit 
subject.  Gen.  44,  3) ;  1^.^  and  it  became  light ;  so  alio  TJ^^IT  //  grows  dark,  Jer. 
13,  16;  but  nry^m  MIc  3,  6;  nO^ri  though  there  be  darkness.  Job  11,  17; 
■^lODW  it  rains y  Amos  4,  7  (where,  however,  the  context  requires  the  reading 
■J'»DDe^);  Ps.  50,  3  rn^J  it  is  tempestuous, 

d  3.  The  indefinite  personal  subject  (our  M^,  me^  the  French  on,  and 
the  German  man  ^)  is  expressed — 

(a)  Bj  the  3rd  person  singular  masculine,  e.g.  tO^  one  (sc  any  tme 
who  named  it,  see  the  Rem.)  called  (or  calls),  Gen.  11,  9.  16,  14. 
Ex.  15,  23,  comp.  Is.  9,  5;  ■*9'^  one  said.  Gen.  48,  i.  i  Sam.  16,  4. 
19,  22';  other  examples  are  Gen.  38,  28  one  put  out  a  hand;  Num. 
23,  21.  I  Ki.  22,  38.  Is.  6,  10  V  KD^JI  and  one  heals  them;  8,  4  (K^); 
46,  7  (P??^);  Am.  6,  12.  Mic.  2,  4.  Job  27,  23 ;  by  the  3rd  singular 
feminine  {pi?l)  Num.  26,  59. 

e  Rem.  The  Jewish  commentators,  following  the  Arab  grammarians,  usually 
explain  these  singulars  by  the  addition  of  the  participle  (generally  determinate) 
of  the  same  stem,  e.  g.  K^^l  V!^  *  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  complement 
sometimes  occurs,  e.  g.  Is.  16,  10  7|'^^n  ^T  tht  treader  treads  out,  for  on€  treads 
out;  a8,  4.  24  {doth  one  plow  continual^  T) ;  Dent.  17,6  (Ezek.  18, 32).  Deut  aa,  8. 
2  Sam.  17,  9  (Ezek.  33,  4).  Jer.  9,  23;  with  an  indeterminate  participle  (as  in 
Arabic,  e.  g.  qdla  qSilun,  a  sayer  says,  i.  e.  some  one  says),  e.  g.  Num.  6, 9.  Amos 
9,  I ;  cf.  aboTe,  §  116.  /.     [Comp.  Driver,  on  i  Sam.  16,  4.] 

/      (b)  Very  frequently  by  the  3rd  plural  masculine,  e.g.  Gen.  29,  2 
for  out  of  that  well  V^!  they  watered  (German  trdnkte  man)  the  flocks; 
26,  18.    35,  5.   41,  14.   49»  31-    I  KL  I,  2.    Is.  38,  16.    Hos.  12,  9. 
Job  18,  18.  34,  20.  Est.  2,  2.  Neh.  2,  7. 

'  In  I  Sam.  9, 9  e^KH  (prop,  the  man)  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
o\a  one. 

'  Elsewhere  in  such  cases  rtDt^  usually  occurs  (but  not  in  the  perfect,  e.  g. 
I  Sam.  23,  2a),  so  that  it  is  doubtfid  whether  the  present  reading  of  Gen.  48,  i,  &t., 
would  not  be  better  explained  according  to  §  7.  d,  note  2.  In  Gen.  48,  2  for  the 
extraordinary  *T3M  the  common  form  *Til^  is  to  be  read ;  so  in  50,  26  for  Db^ 
(after  a  plural)  either  Db^  or  the  3rd  plur.;  in  2  KL  21,  26  ri2lp^. 
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Rem.  The  5rd  plnr.  also  is  sometimes  used  to  express  an  indefinite  sobjecti  g' 
where  the  context  does  not  admit  of  a  human  a^^t  or  at  least  not  of  several, 
e.g.  Gen.  34,  37.  In  snch  a  case  the  3rd  plnr.  comes  to  be  eqnivalent  to  a  passive, 
as  very  commonly  in  Aramidc  (see  Kantzsch's  Gramm,  des  BibL  Aram.,  $  96.  i.  ^) ; 
c.  g.  Job  7,  3  ivearisome  nights  y^SO  have  they  allotted  to  me  (equivalent  to  were 
allotted  to  me  ;  to  make  'invisible  powers'  the  subject  is  a  merely  artificial  device) ; 
Job  4,  19.  6,  a.  18, 18.  19,  a6.  34,  30.  Ezek.  33,  35.  Ps.  63,  11.  Prov.  3,  aa  (in 
parallelism  with  a  passive);  9,  11. 

(c)  By  the   2nd  singular  masculine,  e.g.  Is.  7,  25  T!&f  fcrtarr^  A 
one  mil  (or  can)  not  come  thtther  (prop,  thou  wilt . . .);  Jer.  23,  37. 
Prov.  19,  25.  30,  28  (unless  the  reading  should  be  fc^BWn).    Comp. 
also  1*S^"^S  or  simply  ^«jI  ((Jen.  10,  19.  30.  13,  10  "^^S^i^)  prop,  until 
thy  comingy  i.e.  until  one  comes. 

{d)  By  the  plural  of  the  participle,  e.g.  Jer.  38,  23  and  all  thy  tvives    i 
and  thy  children  D^?rtO  (prop*  ^^^  l^  bringing  out)  they  will  bring 
outf  &c. ;   comp.  Is.  32,  12.  Ezek.  13,  7.   Neh.  6,  10  {/or  some  are 
coming  to  slay  thee)  and  the  passages  discussed  above,  §  116.  /\    In 
I  Kl  5,  I  the  text  is  corrupt. 

{e)  By  the  passive,  e.g.  CJen.  4,  26  ^^   /nVI  TK  then  {was  it  k 
begun  =)  began  men  to  call  upon^  &c. 

4.  A  peculiar  idiom,  and  one  always  confined  to  poetic  language,  / 
is  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  two  subjects  in  a  verbal  sentence  *, 
one  of  the  person  and  the  other  of  the  thing.  The  latter  then  serves 
— whether  it  precedes  or  follows — to  state  the  instrument,  organ,  or 
member  by  which  the  action  in  question  is  performed,  and  may  be  most 
often  rendered  in  English  by  an  adverb,  as  a  nearer  definition  of  the 
manner  of  the  action.  All  the  examples  of  this  kind  have  this  in 
common,  that  the  subject  denoting  the  thing  takes  a  suffix  in  the 
same  person  as  the  personal  subject '.  They  are  thus  distinguished 
from  the  accusatives  treated  in  §  117.  j,  with  which  they  are  often 
confused. 

'  That  this  form  of  expression  also  (see  letter^)  comes  to  be  equivalent  to       . 
a  passive,  is  seen  fi-om  the  analogy  of  snch  Aramaic  passages  as  Dan.  4,  a  a, 
which  exclude  any  idea  of  hnman  agency.    Comp.  Kantzsch,  Gramm.  des  BibL 
Aram.f  §  76.  a.  e  at  the  end,  and  in  post.-bibl.  Hebrew,  e.g.  Hr^e  Ahoth  a,  16. 
3,  5  and  elsewhere. 

*  Two  subjects  occur  in  a  noun-clause  in  Ps.  83,  19. 

'  In  Ex.  6,  3  ^bC^  is  subordinated  to  the  following  passive  ^riPlb  ($  lai.  ^); 
in  I  Sam.  35, 36. 33  ^T,  ^^  are  subjects  to  the  infinitive  absolute  jb^,  according 
to  S  113. iy.    In  Ps.  ^9,  unread  njJRJ  for  HSaW. 
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m  (a)  Exampleg  where  the  stibject  denoting  the  Mm^  precedes,  fetl^  rriM^TK  ^p^ 
my  voke — /  cry  unto  the  Lord^  i.  e.  /  cry  aloud  unto  the  Lord,  Ps.  3,  5.  37,  7. 
142,  a;  ^riN^^^B  my  mouth — I  cried,  i.e.  /  cried  aloud,  J*8.  66,  17  (comp. 
17,  10) ;  Is.  ^6,  9  ^^5^5  with  my  soul^  i.  t,  fervently,  and  parallel  with  it  ^rflTTtltft ; 
but  ^B^DJ  Ps.  57,  5  is  rather  a  periphrasis  for  the  1st  pers.  /. 

(fi)  Where  the  subject  denoting  the  thing  follows,  ^Mp  yT^lt  cry^thy  voice 
(Le.  aloud),  Is.  10, 30;  so  also  after  an  imperative,  Ps.  17, 13  Oja'^n)  and  14  (^^ ); 
60,  7.  108,  7  PI^^ID^);  after  a  perfect,  Hab.  3, 15  OJ^D^D);  after  a  cohortative, 
Ps.  108,  a  (nto"^t!t).  The  subject  denoting  the  thing  stands  between  the 
personal  subject  and  the  predicate  in  Ps.  44,  3  ^1^  HTIK^. 

n  Rem.  I.  Sometimes  (as  in  other  languages)  an  action  is  ascribed  to  a  subject 
which  can  only  have  been  performed  at  his  direction  by  another  person ;  comp. 
e.g.  Gen.  40,  aa  (41, 13).  41, 14.  43, 34  {and  he  commanded  to  set  before  them,  &c) ; 
46,  ap.  a  Sam.  la,  9. 

0  a.  Supposed  ellipses  of  a  definite  subject  are  due  either  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  passage,  or  to  a  corruption  of  the  text.  Thus  in  i  Sam.  34,  11  after  DIVII 
either  ^y^  has  dropped  out  (through  confusion  with  yT^  or  we  should  read  with 
the  LXX  DHtn.    In  2  Sam.  13,  39  (^n  ^STtl)  the  text  is  obviously  corrupt 

p  3.  In  poetic  (or  prophetic)  language'  there  sometimes  occurs  (supposing  the 
text  to  be  correct)  a  more  or  less  abrupt  transition  from  one  person  to  another. 
Thus  from  the  and  to  the  3rd  pers.  (Le.  from  an  address  to  a  statement).  Gen. 
49,  4(?).  Is.  a  a,  19.  31,  6  (?).  4a,  ao.  Mai.  a,  15  (where,  however,  for  TlQ^  we 
should  undoubtedly  read  *tIIU|I);  Ps.  aa,  9 ;  in  a  relative  clause,  Is.  54,  i,  comp.  also 
Is.  aa,  16.  5a,  14  sq.  61,  7.  From  the  3rd  to  the  and  pers.,  Deut  33,  15.  Is. 
I,  39(?).  5,  8.  Jer.  39,  19.  Job  16,  7,  comp.  also  Deut.  32,  17.  From  the  ist  to 
the  3rd  pers..  Lam.  3,  i  (in  a  relative  clause).  In  Job  13,  38  the  3rd  pers.  KVn 
is  probably  emplo3red  Z^iktikSh  for  the  ist. 


§  146.   Agreement  between  the  Members  of  a  Sentence,  especially  between 
Subject  and  Predicate,  in  respect  of  Gender  and  Number, 

a       1.  As  in  other  languages,  so  also  in  Hebrew,  the  predicate  in  general 
conforms  to  the  subject  in  gender  and  number  (even  when  it  is 


^  In  several  of  the  examples  quoted  above  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  subject  denoting  the  thing  (especially  when  it  follows  the  verb)  is  to  be 
explained  rather  as  a  casus  instrumentalis,  i.  e.  as  an  accusative,  analc^ous  to  the 
adverbial  accusatives  treated  in  §  118.  ^.  But  although  it  is  true  that  the  subject 
denoting  the  thing  often  defines  more  closely  the  manner  in  which  the  action 
is  performed,  and  although  in  similar  (but  still  different)  examples,  Ps.89, 3. 109, 30. 
Job  19,  16,  ^B  occurs  with  21  instrumentale,  the  explanation  given  above  must 
nevertheless  be  accepted. 

'  In  prose,  Lev.  a,  8  ;  but  H^^^l  here  is  hardly  the  original  reading.  Different 
from  this  is  Gen.  36,  7,  where  there  is  a  transition  to  direct  narration. 
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a  pronoun,  e.g.  ^H^a  JUft  Mw  w  my  covenant,  Gen.  17,  10).  There 
are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  fundamental  rule.  These  are 
due  partly  to  the  construcHo  ad  sensum  (where  attention  is  paid  to  the 
meaning  rather  than  to  the  grammatical  form ;  see  letters  b-l  below), 
partly  to  the  position  of  the  predicate  (regarded  as  being  without 
gender)  he/ore  the  subject. 

2.  Singular  nouns  which  include  in  themselves  a  collective  idea  b 
(§  123.  a),  or  which  occasionally  have  a  collective  sense  (§  123.  b\ 
may  readily,  in  accordance  with  their  meaning,  be  construed  with  the 
plural  of  the  predicate,  whether  it  precedes  or  follows.  This  is  also 
the  case,  when  the  collective  is  itself  feminine  but  represents,  exclusively 
or  at  least  generally,  masculine  persons. 

Examples : — 

(fl)   Of  collectives  proper:    (a)   with  the    predicate  preceding,   Gen.  30,  38   C 
Jfc^lfn  TJfc^M  (comp.  verse  39.    31,  8  and  33,  13);  Jud.  1,  aasq.  H^  representing 
persons  belonging  to  the  tribe;  Mic.  a,  3  ^1a ;  2  Ki.  35,  5  7^n  army;  Prov.  11,  26 
tS\0  the  peopU;   Nam.  10,  3  myn"73  all  the  congregation  (comp.  i  KL  8,  5); 

1  Ki.  1,40.  Is.  9,  8.  35,  3.  Amos  i,  5  Dy ;  i  Sam.  17, 47.  Ezra  10, 13  7n^  assembly. 
Comp.  also  the  construction  of  national  names,  as  0")K  (§  122.  t),  e.g.  i  Ki.  20,  20 
CPK  ^D^^  and  the  Syrians  fled;  i  Sam.  4,  5.— (3)  with  the  predicate  follow- 
ing; I  Ki.  8, 5  *^3^  \ki  sheep  and  oxen,  constmed  with  the  plural  in  the  following 
relative  clause ;  Job  1, 14  Jltenh  VH  "^SH  the  cattle  (cows)  were  ploughing; 

2  Sam.  3,  I  and  i  Chron.  10,  6  fT^  m. family,  and  in  a  place-name,  i  Sam.  6,  13; 
Hos.  II,  7.  Ezra  4,  4  DJ ;  Ps.  68,  11  T^X\  herd;  Is.  26,  19  H^^  a  heap  of  dead 
bodies ;  Is.  27,  11  y*t^  boughs ;  i  Sam.  4,  i  btOb^,  preceded  by  a  predicate 
in  the  singular. 

{Jb)  Of  substantives  occasionally  used  as  collectives:    (a)  with  the  predicate   d 
preceding.  Gen.  34,  24"D|;  Jud.  9,  55.  15,  10  B^K;  Is.  16,  4  DDT  the  treader 
down. — (/3)  with  the  predicate  following,  Job  8,  19  yiV^  —  others;   Ezek.  28,  3 
DV)D  a  secret » 

T 

(r)  Of  feminines  as  collective  terms  denoting  masculine  persons :  (a)  with  the  e 
predicate  preceding,  i  Sam.  17,  46  )nxn"73  XSl^^^  that  all  the  earth  may  know, 
i.e.  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  cf.  Deut.  9,  28.  Ps.  66,  i.  96,  i.  9,  &c.; 
Amos  1, 8  n^TKB^  remnant^—ifi)  with  the  predicate  following.  Gen.  41, 57.  2  Sam. 
15,  23.  I  Ki.  10,  24.  Ps.  33,  8  (n?ir^?)»  ^^-  48,  6  Tin^to  issue;  1  Sam.  2, 33 
n^a"59"73  all  the  increase;  Job  30,  12  TTHB  rabble.  In  Hag.  2,  7  read  Hhon 
with  the  LXX. 

Examples  of  predicates  in  the  singular,  notwithstanding  the  collective  meaning    f 
of  the  subject,  occur  in  Gen.  35,  ii.  Ex.  10,  24.   14,  10.  Deut  i,  39,  &c. — For 
examples  of  bold  enallage  of  the  number  in   noun-clauses  >vith  a  substantival 
predicate,  see  above,  $  141.  c. 

Rem.  Not  infrequently  the  construction  begins  in  the  singular  (especially  when  g 
the  predicate  precedes;  see  letter  0  below),  but  is  carried  on,  after  the  collective 
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subject  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  plural ;  e.  g.  Ex.  i»  ao  *lkt3 1D3fy*J  D^  !1^ 
and  the  people  multiplied^  and  waxed  very  mighty  ;  33,  4. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  plurals  which  have  a  singular  meaning 
(§  124.  a)  are  frequently  construed  with  the  singular,  especially  the 
pluralts  excellmtiae  or  maiestaiis  (§  124.^-2/  on  the  union  of  these 
plurals  with  attributes,  cf.  §  132.  K)^  as  D^n^  Gen.  i,  i.  3,  &c.  (see, 
however,  the  Rem.),  ^t%  mastery  Ex.  21,  4,  D"?^  master ^  cwner^ 
Ex.  21,  29 ;  comp.,  moreover,  D^^B  with  the  singular,  2  Sam.  10,  9. 
Job  16, 16  K*th.f  D'W^  Prov.  12, 10. — So  feminine  forms  with  a  mas- 
culine meaning  are  construed  with  a  masculine  predicate,  e.  g.  Eccles. 
12,  9  Dan  njn^  rrn  the  preacher  was  wise. 

Rem.  The  construction  of  D^iTtt  Cod  with  the  plnral  of  the  predicate  may 
be  explained  (apart  of  course  from  snch  passages  as  i  Ki.  19,  a.  ao,  10,  where  the 
speakers  are  heathen,  and  ED^HTM  may,  therefore,  be  a  numerical  plnral)  partly 
as  an  acquiescence  in  a  polytheistic  form  of  expression,  partly  from  the  peculiar 
usage  of  one  of  the  early  documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  called  E  by  Wellhausen, 
&c,  B  by  Dillmann;  comp.  his  commentary  on  Numbers — ^Joshua,  p.  618, 
and  above^  %  ^^4*  i't  note  a.  So  Gen.  ao,  13  (but  in  conversation  with  a 
heathen);  31,  53.  35,  7,  comp.  also  Jos.  a4,  19.  That  this  construction  was 
afterwards  studiously  avoided  from  fear  of  misconception,  is  shown  by  such 
passages  as  Neh.  9,  18  compared  with  Ex.  3a,  4.  8,  and  1  Chron.  17,  ai  compared 
with  a  Sam.  7,  a3.  Cf.  Strack's  excursus  in  Die  BOeher  Gen,  Exod»  Lev,  und 
Num.,  Munich,  1894,  p.  67  sq. 

4.  Plurals  of  names  of  animals  or  things,  and  of  abstracts,  whether 
they  be  masculine  or  feminme,  are  frequently  construed  with  the 
feminine  singular  of  the  verbal  predicate  *  (on  the  collective  sense  of  the 
feminine  form,  cf.  §  122.  s)]  thus  Joel  i,  20  JJ*>l(p  H'jfc^  Htona  the  beasts 
0/ the  field  long ;  Jer.  12,  4  (where  the  predicate  precedes),  comp.  also 
Job  12,  7;  names  of  things  with  the  predicate  preceding  occur  in 
2  Sam.  24,  13.  Is.  34,  i3-  J^r.  4,  14.  51,  29.  Ps.  18^  35.  37,  31. 
73,  2  K^th.  103,  5.  Job  14,  19.  27,  20;  with  the  predicate  following, 
Gen.  49, 22  (nta  =  branches)  \  Deut  21,  7.  i  Sam.  4,  15  (n^g  VJ^J  *. 

*  Comp.  in  Greek  the  construction  of  the  neuter  plural  with  the  singular  of  the 
predicate  rd  wpdfiara  fiatrti ;  in  Attic  Greek  the  plural  of  the  predicate  is  allowed 
only  when  the  neuter  denotes  actual  persons,  as  rd  6w9pAm9a  IXojSor.  In  Arabic 
also  the  pluralts  inhumanus  (i.  e.  not  denoting  perscms)  is  r^ularly  construed 
with  die  feminine  sbgular  of  the  attribute  or  predicate,  as  axe  all  the  pluraUs 
fracti  (collective  forms). 

'  On  the  possibility  of  explaining  forms  like  HD^  as  3rd  plural  feminine,  tL 
above,  §  44.  m ;  but  this  explanation  would  not  apply  to  all  the  cases  under  this 
head,  cf.  Joel  i,  ao.  Ps.  37,  31.  103,  5. 
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Is.  59,  la.   Jer.  2,  15  KUh,;   4,  14.   48,  41.   49,  24.  Prov.  15,  22. 
20,  18.  Job  20,  II.  41,  10  \ 

6.  Moreover,  the  plurals  of  persons  (especially  in  the  participle)  / 
are  sometimes  construed  with  the  singular  of  the  predicate,  when 
instead  of  the  whole  class  of  individuals,  each  severaUy  is  to  be 
represented  as  affected  by  the  statement.  Undoubted  examples  of  this 
distrihuHve  singular  are  Gen.  27,  29  (Num.  24,  9)  l*?!)-??^  ^^  TTI^ 
^3  those  that  curse  thee^  cursed  be  every  one  of  them,  and  those  that 
bless  thee^  blessed  be  every  one  of  them;  Ex.  31,  14.  Lev.  17,  14  and 
19,  8  (in  both  places  the  Samaritan  has  v3K) ;  Is.  3,  12  unless  I^Mj 
b  to  be  regarded  as  zpluraJis  maiestcUts  according  to  §  124.  g;  Prov. 
3,  18.  35  (?).  18,  21  (?).  21,  27  b.  27,  16.  28,  I  b.  28,  16  K^'th. 

Rem.  Analogons  to  the  examples  above  mentioned  is  the  somewhat  frequent'  nt 
use  of  suffixes  in  the  singular  (distribntively)  referring  to  plurals;  comp.  the 
v^^oZ-suffixes  in  Deut.  ai,  10.  aS,  48.  Amos  6,  10;  and  the  noun-suffixes  in  Is. 
a,  8.  30,  aa.  Jer.  31, 15.  Hos.  4,  8.  Zech.  14,  la.  Ps.  5,  10  (where,  however,  te^B 
is  clearly  to  be  read  with  all  the  early  versions);  6a,  5.  141,  io(?).  Job  38,  3a. 
Eccles.  10, 15  ;  finally,  the  suffixes  with  prepositions  in  Is.  a,  ao  w'^V  "^^^  which 
they  made  each  one  for  himself;  according  to  others,  which  they  {the  makers) 
made  for  him;  5,  a6.  8,  ao.  Job  a4,  5,  in  each  case  y? ;  in  Gen.  a,  19  ^7  refers  to 
the  collectives  njlj  and  ^V\  comp.  further,  Is.  5,  a3  MiSfO  after  D^p^"^}?,  and 
1  Sam.  5,  10  "f^  after  D^Pf^H.  Conversely  in  Mic  i,  11  D3^  ^'ojl  [cf.  Jer. 
13,  ao  KUh.\  but  the  text  is  undoubtedly  corrupt. 

6.  Subjects  in  the  dual'are  construed  with  the  plural  of  the  predicate,  n 
since  verbs,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  according  to  §  88.  a,  have  no 
dual  forms;  thus  D^^P,  Gen.  29, 17  rtSQ  HKp  ^yjl  and  Leah's  eyes  were 
dull;  2  Sam.  24,  3.  Is.  30,  20.  Jer.  14,  6.  Mic.  7,  10.  Ps.  18,  28. 
38,  II  (on  the  other  hand,  in  i  Sam.  4,  15  the  predicate  is  in  the 
feminine  singular  ctfter  the  subject,  and  in  Mic.  4,  1 1  be/ore  it ;  comp. 
for  both,  letter  k  above);  so  also  D9]9  ^^^^  ^  Chron.  6,  40;  D^T 
handsy  Is.  i,  15.  Job  10,  8.  20,  10  (in  Ex.  17, 12  even  with  the  plural 
masculine  D^13?;  cf.  letter  p)\  D^5?^  ItpSy  1  Sam.  i,  13.  Job  27,  4; 
^n?^  breasts^  Hos.  9,  14. 

7.  Variations  from  the  fundamental  rule  (see  above,  letter  a)  very  o 
frequently  occur  when  the  predicate  precedes  the  subject  (denoting 

'  In  Prov.  14,  I  an  abstract  plural  XTtosn  (to  be  read  thus  with  9,  i,  &c.,  mstead 
of  ntosn)  is  construed  with  the  singular ;  but  comp.  §  i  a4.  «. 

'  In  several  of  the  above  examples  the  text  is  doubtful,  and  hence  Mayer 
Lambert  {Revue  des  Hudes  juives^  xxiv.  no)  rejects  the  theoiy  of  distributive 
singulars  generally. 
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animals  or  things  ^).  The  speaker  or  writer  begins^  with  the  most 
simple  form  of  the  predicate,  the  uninflected  3rd  singular  masculine, 
and  leaves  us  without  indication  as  to  which  of  the  following  subjects 
(and  so  which  gender  or  number)  is  to  define  the  predicate  thus  left 
temporarily  indefinite '.    Thus  inflexions  are  omitted  in — 

(a)  The  verb,  with  a  following  singular  feminine,  Is.  2,  17  rwh 
^195  W^  and  bowed  down  shall  be  the  loftiness  of  man;  9, 18.  14,  1 1. 
28,  18.  47,  11;  I  Sam.  25,  27  (see  note  i  below);  i  Ki.  8,  31. 
22,  36.  2  Ki.  3,  26.  Jer.  51,  46.  Eccles.  7,  7;  with  a  following  plural 
masc.,  Is.  13,  22  D^^  nj^  and  there  shall  cry  wolves,  &c.;  Jud.  13,  17 
KUh.  20,  46.  I  Sam.  i,  2.  4,  10.  2  Sam.  24,  15.  i  Ki.  13,  33.  Jer. 
51, 48.  Ps.  124,  5.  Est  9,  23  (see  note  i  below);  Gen.  i,  14  nSfeD  ST^ 
let  there  be  lights;  with  a  following  plural  feminine,  Deut  32,  35. 
Is.  8,  8.  Jer.  13, 18.  Mic.  2,  6.  Ps.  57,  2 ;  before  collectives  and  mixed 
subjects,  e.g.  Gen.  12, 16.  13, 5.  30, 43.  32,  6,  &c. ;  before  a  following 
dual,  Is.  44, 18.  Ps.  73,  7  (where,  however,  with  the  LXX  toji^  should 
be  read). 

P  Rem.  I.  The  instances  in  which  a  preceding  predicate  appears  in  the  plural 
mascnline  before  a  plural  (or  collective  singular)  feminine  of  persons  (Jud.  ai,  ai. 
I  Ki.  II,  3),  of  animals  (Gen.  30,  39)  or  of  things  (Lev.  a6,  33.  Jer.  13,  16.  Hoa. 
14,  7.  Ps.  16,  4.  Job  3,  34.  Cant  6,  9),  or  before  a  dual  (a  Sam.  4,  i.  Zeph.  3, 16. 
a  Chron.  15,  7)  are  to  be  explained  not  on  the  analogy  of  the  examples  under 
letter  o,  but  from  a  dislike  of  using  the  3rd  plur.  fem.  imperf.  (for  this  is  the 
only  form  concerned  in  the  above  exampler;  comp.,  however,  Nah.  3,  11  ^HA 
inst^d  of  ^nn);  comp.  the  examples  of  a  following  predicate  in  the  3rd  plur. 
masc.,  instead  of  the  fem.,  under  letters  /  and  u,  and  on  an  analogous  phenomenon 
in  the  imperative,  see  §  1 10.  k. 

q  a.  As  in  the  case  of  verbs  proper  so  also  the  verb  rTH,  when  used  as  a  copula, 
frequently  remains  uninflected  before  the  subject ;  comp.  Gen.  5,  33  sqq.  39,  5. 
Deut.  ai,  3  (accordhig  to  the  accents);  aa,  a3.  Is.  18,  5  fWfi  nW  Tdk  ^Ob^ 
and  a  ripening  grape  the  flower  becometh, 

r  ip)  The  adjective  in  a  noun-clause,  e.g.  Ps.  119,  137  ^Off^nc^ 
upright  are  thy  judgements;  comp.  verse  155*.  In  German  also 
the  adjective  as  predicate  remains  uninfected. — On  the  other  hand, 

*  Only  rarely  does  an  uninflected  predicate  precede  a  personal  subject,  as  i  Sam. 
a 5,  ay  (but  ilK^DH  should  probably  be  read,  as  in  verse  35) ;  Est  9,  a3  (before 
a  plur.  masc.).  Such  examples  as  Job  4a,  15  are  to  be  explained  according  to 
(  lai.  a. 

'  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  analogous  to  the  German  es  kommi  ein  Mann,  ein€ 
Frau,  &C. 

*  This  does  not  include  such  cases  as  Job  24,  7.  10,  where  tiPiS  is  rather  ta 
be  explained  as  an  accusative  denoting  a  state,  §  1 18.  m. 
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n?^  in  Vl?2  V^  ^S^  ihy  servants  are  shepherds^  Gen.  47,  3,  is  either 
an  unusual  orthography  or  simply  a  misspelling  for  ^. 

Rem.  I.  As  toon  as  a  sentence  which  begins  with  an  uninflected  predicate  is 
canied  on  alter  the  mention  of  the  subject,  the  gender  and  number  of  the  sab- 
sequent  (co-ordinate)  predicates  must  coincide  with  those  of  the  subject,  e.g. 
Gen.  I,  14  T>rn  •  *  *  TNXO  W  (see  letter  0  aboYt) ;  Num.  9,  6.  Ezek.  14,  i ; 
comp.  also  Gen.  50,  59  (see  letter/  above). 

a.  The  dislike  mentioned  in  letter/  above,  of  using  the  feminine  form  (comp., 
further,  §  144.  a,  with  the  sections  of  the  Grammar  referred  to  there,  and  below, 
letter  u\  is  exemplified  sometimes  by  the  fact  that  of  several  predicates  only  that 
which  stands  next  to  the  feminine  substantive  is  inflected  as  feminine;  thus  in 
Is.  14,  9  mp,  and  afterwards  TJ^P;  33,  9  JHK  H^I'DK  ^5K  moumeth,  km- 
guisheth  the  land.  Comp.  Jer.  4,  30,  and  the  examples  (§  47.  A)  where  only  the 
earlier  of  several  consecutive  forms  of  the  and  sing.  fem.  imperil  are  provided  with  the 
afformative  /,  Is.  57,  8.  Jer.  3,  5.  Esek.  as,  4.  a3,  3a  (iTJiTTI  after  ^H^W) ;  on 
the  converse  sequence  of  genders  in  imperatives,  Nah.  3,  15,  comp.  §110.  k. — 
Of  a  different  kind  are  instances  like  Lev.  a,  i.  5,  i.  ao,  6,  where  K^DJ  person 
(fem.)  as  the  narrative  continues,  assumes  (in  agreement  with  the  context)  the 
sense  of  a  masculine  person. 

3.  The  instances  in  which  the  gender  or  number  of  the  follewing  predicate 
appears  to  differ  from  that  of  the  subject,  are  due  partly  to  manifest  errors  in  the 
text,  e.  g.  Gen.  3a,  9  read  with  the  Samaritan  inKH  instead  of  nn^jtH ;  n^ni 
then  follows  correctly ;  i  Sam.  a,  ao  read  with  Wellhausen  /Ktp^,  according  to 
I,  a8,  instead  of  h^^\  i  Sam.  16,  4  read  nt3t(^;  a  Sam.  14, 10  read  intOHl; 
Ezek.  18,  a9  instead  of  \SjPe[  read  the  plural  as  in  verse  35 ;  so  also  Ezek.  ao^  38 
for  K\3^^  and  in  Job  6,  ao  for  HDS;  in  Lam.  5,  10  read  "I^DJ,  and  comp.  in 
general,  §  7.  </,  note  a;  i  Chron.  a,  48  read  n*!^^ ;  in  Jer.  48,  15  the  text  is 
certainly  corrupt  Other  instances  are  due  to  special  reasons.  The  variations  in 
Is.  49,  II.  Hos.  14,  I.  Prov.  1, 16  (after  1^:iT),  Ps.  11,  4  (after  VJ^f),  Prov.  5,  a. 
10,  ai.  3a.  18,  6.  36,  33.  Job  15,  6  (all  after  D^flD^),  Prov.  3,  a  (after  ^Hte?), 
Ps.  loa,  a8.  Job  16,  aa  (after  rf^Jf^),  Dan.  11,  41  (read  H^SII),  and  perhaps 
Gen.  ao,  17  are  also  to  be  explained  (see  letter/)  from  the  dislike  of  the  3rd  plur. 
fem.  imperf.;  moreover,  in  Jer.  44,  19*  Prov.  a6,  33  even  the  plur.  masc.  of  a 
participle  occurs  instead  of  the  plur.  fem. — In  Gen.  31,  8sq.  iTiT,  after  a  plural 
subject,  is  explained  as  a  case  of  attraction  to  the  following  singular  predicate  '. — 
In  Gen.  4, 7  ^3^  is  a  substantival  participle  (a  lurker^  a  coueher).  In  Gen.  47,  34 
n^iT  remains  undefined  in  gender  (masc),  although  the  noun  precedes  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis ;  so  also  in  Ex.  la,  49.  38,  7.  33.  Num.  9, 14.  15,  39.  Jer.  50, 46. 
Eccles.  3,  7  (^p  rPil  as  if  the  sentence  b^an  afresh,  and  servants  b&m  in  my 

^  \X\y^  probably  an  error  for  1K3^.  The  Masora  on  Lev.  n,  34  reckons  fourteen 
instances  of  fi^!l^,  where  we  should  expect  the  pluraL 

'  So  also  the  pronoun  MVl  emphatically  resuming  the  subject  (see  %  141.  h) 
is  attracted  to  the  predicate  in  number  in  Jos.  13,  14  Sm^  KVl  •  •  •  rrtrp  ^{A( 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord . . .  that  is  his  inheritance;  in  number  and  gender,  Lev. 
35»  33  C^^;  Jer.  10,  3. 
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house . . .  there  fell  to  my  lot  this  possession  also). — In  Job  ao,  a6  MBrtf)  may 
(unless  fi^  is  regarded  as  masculine,  $  laa.  ^)  be  taken  impersonally,  fire^  without 
its  being  blown  upon  it— In  Is.  i6, 8  and  Hab.  3, 17  the  predicate  in  the  singular 
is  explained  from  the  collective  character  of  HtoTB^  (see  letter  h  above) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  masculine  form  of  the  predicate  is  abnonnal  in  Ps.  87,  3.  Prov. 
a,  la  I  a,  35.  ap,  35.  Job  8,  7. 


§  146.    Construction  of  Compound  Subjects, 

1.  When  the  subject  is  composed  of  a  nomen  regens  (in  the  construct 
state)  with  a  following  genitive,  the  predicate  sometimes  agrees  in 
gender  and  number  not  with  the  nomen  regens,  but  with  the  genitive, 
when  this  represents  the  principal  idea  of  the  compound  subject  \ 
Thus  I  Sam.  2,  4  D^Jnn  Dn^  ng^  the  bow  of  the  mighty  men  is  broken^ 
as  if  it  were  the  mighty  men  with  their  bow  are  broken;  Ex.  26, 12.  Lev. 
13)  9*  I  Ki.  I,  41.  17, 16.  Is.  2,  II.  21, 17.  Job  15,  20.  21,  21.  29,  ID. 
32,  7  (D^?5^  ^  equivalent  to  many  years);  38,  21 ;  with  the  predicate 
preceding,  2  Sam.  10,  9,  unless  it  is  to  be  explained  according  to 
§  145.  ^' 

Rem.  I.  The  cases  in  which  T^p  (voice,  sound)  with  a  following  genitive  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence^  apparently  in  this  construction,  are  really 
of  a  different  kind.  The  b\p  is  there  to  be  taken  as  an  exclamation,  and  the 
supposed  predicate  as  in  apposition  to  the  genitive,  e.  g.  Gen.  ^,  10  the  voice  of 
thy  brother^ s  blood,  which  crieth  (prop,  or  crying,  §  108.  /) . . . !  =  hark  I  thy  brother^ s 
blood  is  crying,  &c. ;  Lev.  13, 9.  Is.  13, 4.  66, 6.  In  Is.  5a,  8  an  independent  verbal- 
clause  follows  the  exclamation  the  voice  of  thy  watchmen  !  in  Jer.  10,  a  a  and  Cant 
a,  8  an  independent  noun-clause ;  in  Is.  40,  3  K').|?  Tip  the  voice  of  one  that  crieth  ! 
i.  e.  hark  I  there  is  one  crying  is  followed  immediately  by  the  direct  discourse ; 
in  Mic  6,  9  Tip  hark  /  may  be  used  disconnectedly  (cf.  the  almost  adverbial  use 
of  Tip  in  §  144.  f«)  and  Hin^  be  taken  as  the  subject  to  K^p^* 

a.  When  the  substantive  ^^  (*T3)  entirety  is  used  in  connexion  with  a  genitive 
as  subject  of  the  sentence,  the  predicate  usually  agrees  in  gender  and  number 
with  the  genitive,  since  T3  is  equivalent  in  sense  to  an  attribute  {whole,  all)  of 
the  genitive ;  hence,  e.  g.  with  the  predicate  preceding,  Gen.  5, 5  DlWt  ^  /3  ^n*l 
and  all  the  days  of  Adam  were,  &c  (in  9,  39  %*l^ ;  but  the  Samaritan  reads  VH^ 
here  also);  Ex.  15,  ao;  with  the  predicate  following,  Ps.  150,  6  and  elsewhere. 
Exceptions  are,  e.g.  Lev.  17,  14  (but  cf.  §  145. 1).  Is.  64,  10.  Prov.  16,  a.  Nah.  ^ 
3,  7.  On  the  other  hand,  in  such  cases  as  Ex.  i a,  16  the  agreement  of  the  predi- 
cate with  "T3  is  explained  from  the  stress  laid  upon  the  latter,  \IO  TX^K^fCTT^ 
being  equivalent  to  nothing  at  all  of  work. 

'  Sometimes,  however,  the  attraction  of  the  predicate  to  the  genitive  may  be 
merely  due  to  juxtaposition. 
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2.  When  the  subject  of  the  sentence  consists  of  several  nouns  d 
connected  by  wow  copulative,  usually 

{a)  The  predicate y^//<7fw>ig^  is  put  in  the  plural,  e.g.  Gen.  8,  2a 
seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat . . .  shall  not  cease  (VIjI^  W)  ; 
after  subjects  of  different  genders  in  the  masculine  (as  i\it  prior  gender, 
cC  §  132.  </),  e.g.  Gen.  18,  11  D^3|J|  rnfen  DrnatJ  Abraham  and  Sarah 
were  old;  Deut.  28,  32.  i  Ki.  i,  21. 

Rem.   Rare  exceptions  are  Prov.  37,  9  DTmsfe^  TJ^P  t?^  ointment  and  € 
perfume  njoiee  the  heart,  where  the  predicate  agrees  in  gender  with  the  mascnline 
\ck^\   on  the  other  hand,  in  Ex.  31,4  (where  \^iT\  nj^H  are  the  subjects) 
it  agrees  with  H^H  as  being  the  principal  person ;  in  the  compound  sentence, 
Is.  9,  4,  it  agrees  with  the  feminine  subject  immediately  preceding  ^ 

{b)  The  predicate  preceding  two  or  more  subjects  may  likewise  / 
be  used  in  the  plural  (Gen.  40,  i.  Job  3,  5  and  elsewhere);  not 
infrequently,  however,  it  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the  first, 
as  being  the  subject  nearest  to  it.  Thus  the  predicate  is  put  in  the 
singular  masculine  before  several  masculines  singular  in  Gen.  9,  23. 
II,  29.  21,  32.  24,  50.  34,  20.  Jud.  14,  5;  before  a  masculine  and 
a  feminine  singular,  e.  g.  Gen.  3,  8.  24,  55  then  said  ("^9^)  her  brother 
and  her  mother;  33,  7 ;  before  a  masculine  singular  and  a  plural, 
e.g.  Gen.  7,  7  V}3^  nb  \ky^_  and  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  &c.; 
Gen.  8,  18  (where  feminines  plural  also  follow);  44,  14.  Ex.  15,  i. 
2  Sam.  5,  21 ;  before  collectives  feminine  and  masculine,  2  Sam.  12,  2. 

Similarly,  the  feminine  singular  occurs  before  several  feminines  g 
singular,  e.g.  Gen.  31,  14  ^^7\  ^^  W?l  then  answered  Rachel  and 
Leah;  before  a  feminine  singular  and  a  feminine  plural,  e.g.  Gen. 
24, 61 ;  before  a  feminine  singular  and  a  masculine  singular,  Num.  12,  i 
f^"»ijNl  DJ"jp  "^ini  then  spake  Miriam  and  Aaron;  Jud.  S,  i ;  before 
a  feminine  singular  and  a  masculine  plural,  e.  g.  Gen.  33,  7  (comp.,  on 
the  other  hand,  Ps.  75,  4  f?"??^?!  H?  0^?b3  dissolved  are  the  earth 
and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  \  The  plural  feminine  occurs  before 
a  plural  feminine  and  a  plural  masculine  in  Amos  8, 13. — In  Jer.  44, 25 
for  Djn?^:^  DWU  read  D^?^|n  DTIK  with  the  LXX,  and  cf.  verse  19. 

(r)  When  other  predicates  follow  after  the  subjects  have  been  h 
mentioned,  they  are  necessarily  put  in  the  plural;  comp.  Ex.  21,  32. 
24,  61.  31,  4.  33,  7,  &c.,  and  §  145.  s. 

*  Similarly  with  a  mixed  object,  Gen.  33,  a  he  put . . .  Leah  and  her  children 
D^liriK  i^er;  D^S'iriM  agrees  with  the  masculine  inunediately  preceding. 
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§  147.  Incompkie  Sentences. 

1.  Sentences  are  called  incompUUy  in  which  either  the  subject  or  the 
predicate  or  both  must  in  some  way  be  supplied  from  the  context  ^ 
Besides  the  instances  enumerated  in  §  1 16.  x  (omission  of  the  personal 
pronoun  when  subject  of  a  participial  clause)  and  the  periphrases  for 
negative  attributes  §  152.  t/,  this  description  includes  certain  (noim-) 
clauses  introduced  by  nan  (see  letter  h  below),  and  also  a  number  of 
exclamations  of  the  most  varied  kinds  (see  letter  c  below), 

2.  The  demonstrative  particle  fn ,  njn  m^  ecce  may  be  used  either 
absolutely  (as  a  kind  of  interjectioB,  comp.  §  105.  V)  before  complete 
noun-  or  verbal-clauses,  e.g.  Gen.  28,  15  ^?  ^?i,5J  nirn  and,  behold! 
I  am  with  thee;  37,  7.  48,  21.  Ex.  3,  13.  34,  10,  or  may  take  the 
pronoun,  which  would  be  the  natural  subject  of  a  noun-clause,  in  the 
form  of  a  suffix,  see  §  100. 0.  Whether  these  suffixes  are  to  be  regarded 
as  in  the  accusative  has  been  shown  to  be  doubtful  in  §  100./. 
However,  in  the  case  of  nsn  the  analogy  of  the  corresponding  Arabic 
demonstrative  particle  Untia  (followed  by  an  accusative  of  the  noun) 
is  significant '.  If  ^}^  with  a  suffix  and  a  following  adjective  or 
participle  (see  the  examples  in  §  116./  and  q)  forms  a  noun-clause, 
the  subject  proper,  to  which  nan  with  the  suffix  refers,  must,  strictly 
speaking,  be  supplied  again  before  the  predicate*.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  pronoun  referring  to  the  subject  is  wanting,  and  the 
simple  nan  takes  the  place  of  the  subject  and  copuk  (as  Gen.  18,  9 
Slto  nan  behold  she  is  in  the  tent;  42,  28),  or  there  is  no  indication 
whatever  of  the  predicate,  so  that  the  sentence  is  limited  to  nan  with 
the  suffix,  as  in  the  frequent  use  of  ^?|n,  ^jan  here  am  /,  in  answer  to 

*  This  does  not  apply  to  sach  cases  as  Gen.  33,  8,  where  an  infinitive 
with  7  appears  alone  in  answer  to  a  question,  the  substance  of  the  question 
being  presupposed  as  a  main  clause;  comp.  also  Gen.  36,  7,  where  KVI  must 
again  be  supplied  after  ^FIB^K* 

'  On  the  same  analogy  any  substantive  following  fian  would  have  to  be  regarded 
as  originally  a  virtual  accusative.  Since,  however,  Hebrew  does  not  possess  case- 
terminations  (as  the  Arabic  does,  and  uses  the  accusative  necessarily  after  *innd)^ 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  and  how  far,  substantives  following  Sian  were  felt  to  be 
accusatives. 

'  That  these  are  real  noun-clauses  and  that  the  participle  (e.  g.  HD  in  flD  ^il 
Gen.  30,  3)  cannot  be  taken  as  a  second  accusative  (something  like  i£ce  U 
mcriturum),  is  also  shown  by  the  analogy  of  Arabic,  where  after  Htma  with  an 
accusative  the  predicate  is  expressly  in  the  nominative. 
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an  address.  Elsewhere  a  substantive  follows  njn  (or  fn  Gen.  1 1,  6. 
Job  3i>  36)i  ^^^  ^i!'7  then  includes  the  meaning  of  a  demonstrative 
pronoun  and  the  copula,  e.g.  Gen.  22,  7  D^yPjJI  ^^IJ  *^V}  here  is  the 
fire  and  the  wood^  &c. ;  12,  19  dehold  thou  hast  thy  wife  I  Ex.  24,  8 ; 
with  reference  to  the  past,  e.g.  Amos  7,  i  '31  B^  narn  and,  lo,  it  was  the 
latter  growth^  &c.  By  a  very  pregnant  construction  the  simple  ^}J)  is 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  sentence  in  Job  9,  19  /t?,  here  am  II 

8.  Examples  of  exclamations  (threatening,  complaining,  triumphing,  c 
especially  warlike  or  seditious)  in  which,  owing  to  the  excitement  of 
the  speaker,  some  indispensable  member  of  the  sentence  is  suppressed, 
are — (a)  with  suppression  of  the  predicate  (which  has  frequently  to  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  a  jussive),  e.g.  Jud.  7,  20  a  sword  for  the  Lord 
and  for  Gideon!  (verse  18  without  ^^n);  2  Sam.  20,  i  and  2  Chron. 
10,  16  (comp.  also  i  Ki.  22,  36)  every  man  to  his  tents,  0  Israel! 
(i.  e.  let  every  man  go  to  or  remain  in  his  tent) ;  the  same  exclamation 
without  t^^  I  Ki.  12,  16;  moreover.  Is.  i,  28.  13,4  (on  the  exclama- 
tory zip  equivalent  to  hark!  cf.  §  146.  3);  28,  10.  29,  16  (MSB? 
0 your  perversity!  i.e.  how  great  it  isl);  Jer.  49,  16  (if  ^p£?J  be 
equivalent  to  terror  be  upon  thee  I)]  Joel  4,  14.  Mai.  i,  13  (^?<^  njPi 
behold  what  a  weariness!))  Job  22,  29;  perhaps  also  Gen.  49,  4 
D^§  tne  a  bubbling  over  as  water  (sc.  happened),  unless  it  is  better  to 
supply  a  subject  n^  {thou  wast), —  {b)  With  suppression  of  the 
subject.  Job  15,  23  njg  where  sc.  is  bread? — (r)  With  suppression  of 
both  subject  and  predicate,  Jud.  7,  18  (see  above);  i  KL  12,  16  (see 
above);  2  Ki.  9,  27  W<  DJ  him  also!  explained  immediately  after- 
wards by  ^nan  smite  him!  Hos.  5,  8  after  thee,  Benjamin!  sc. 
is  the  enemy  (differently  in  Jud.  5,  14);  Ps.  6,  4.  90,  13.  Hab.  2,  6 
^riD-nj;  Ps.  74,  9  n^-TJ.— On  ^\  and  if  not,  2  Sam.  13,  26.  2  Ki. 
5,  17,  see  §  159.  </</. 

Rem.  I.  To  the  class  of  incomplete  sentences  natnnlly  belong  exclamations  d 
introduced  by  interjections  HntJ,  ^fc<,  ^iH,  Dri  * ;  comp.  §  105.  The  object  of  the 
t!ire€U  or  imprtcatum  (with  ^Ifet)  follows  regularly  (except  Ezek.  34, 6.  9)  with  p 
(comp.  vae  tibi),  e.g.  U^  ^K  woe  unto  us!  \  Sam.  4, 8.  Is.  6, 5 ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  object  of  commiseration  (with  ^*1)  follows  mostly  in  the  vocative,  or  rather  in  the 
accusative  of  exclamation  (comp.  vae  te  in  Plantns);  so  in  lamentation  for  the  dead, 
^PIK  ^1n  alas,  my  brother  I  1  Ki.  13,  30.  Jer.  aa,  18 ;  Klph  ^B  ^H  ah  sinful  nation  ! 

*  We  do  not  consider  here  the  cases  in  which  these  interjections   (e.g.  DH 
Jud.  3,  19.  Amos  6,  10)  stand  quite  disconnectedly  (so  always  flK  and  HKH). 
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Is.  I,  4.  5,  8.  II.  18.  ao.  22,  &C.  (with  i)K  Jcr.  48,  i ;  ^  50,  27.  Ezek.  13,  3  ; 
J)  Ezck.  13, 18).  ang  occurs  in  the  expression  (iTjn^  niiT  ^jhK  Sng  Jos.  7, 7,  &c. 
(10  times);  and  in  Dl^  ^VKK  alas  for  ike  day!  Joel  i,  15.  For  DH  comp.  Hab. 
2,  20.  Zeph.  I,  7.  Zech.  2,  17  absolntely,  Jnd.  3,  19.  Am.  6,  10.  8,  3. 

2.  Finally,  instances  of  noon- clauses  shortened  in  an  nnnsnal  manner  may  perhaps 
occnr  in  Dn*T  and  DrPW  Ps.  115,  7,  for  DJI^  XfT  thty  have  hands ^  &c. ;  comp. 
verses  5  and  6  DnjTlS,  &c.  Perhaps  also  ^BOpW  Gen.  22,  24,  and  ^^JWTI 
Ecdes.  5,  16  (bnt  hardly  D3(j|^^  Num.  12,  6;  ct  §  128.^  above)  are  to  be 
r^arded  in  the  same  way. 


II.    Special  Kinds  of  Sentences. 
§  148.  Exclamaiions, 

The  originally  interrogative  HD  is  used  to  introduce  exclamations 
expressing  wonder  or  indignation  =  0  howl  or  ridicule,  why!  hcfw! 
sometimes  strengthened  by  nj  or  Tik{  according  to  §  136.  c, — Astonish- 
ment or  indignadon  at  something  which  has  happened  is  introduced 
by  TS  how  (likewise  originally  interrogative)  with  the  perfect;  the 
indignant  refusal  of  a  demand  by  TS  (but  also  by  »TD  Job  31,  i) 
with  the  imperfect;  an  exclamation  of  lamentation  by  n^^,  less 
frequentiy  ^  how  I  in  Joel  i,  18  by  TO- 

Examples : — 

no  (or  *np  with  a  following  Dageiy  see  §  37)  expressing  admiration  (or  astonish- 
ment) before  verbal-clanses,  e.g.  Gen.  27,  20  (nj"np) ;  38,  29.  Num.  24,  5  {how 
goodly  are.,./);  Cant.  7,  2 ;  before  the  predicate  of  notm-claoses,  e.g.  Gen.  28, 17. 
Ps.  8,  2 ;  mockingly  before  the  verb,  2  Sam.  6,  20  {how  glorious  was  .../);  Jer. 
22,  23.  Job  26,  2  sq. ;  indignantly,  Gen.  3, 13  nt(rnp ;  4,  10.  20,  9.  31,  26  what 
hast  thou  done! 

?p(<  with  the  perfect,  e.g.  Gen.  26,  9.  Ps.  73,  19;  m  scomfhl  exdamatioo, 
Is.  14,  4.  12 ;  in  a  lament  (nsnally  H?^),  2  Sam.  i,  25.  27 ;  with  the  imperfect, 
m  a  reproachful  question,  Gen.  39,  9.  44,  8.  Ps.  11,  i.  137,  4;  in  a  mocking 
imitation  of  lament,  Mic  2,  4. 

rO^(<  with  the  perfect,  Is.  i,  21.  Lam.  i,  i ;  with  the  imperfect.  Lam.  2,  i.  4,  i. 

Rem.  I.  The  dose  relation  between  a  question  and  an  exclamation  appears  also 
in  the  interrogative  personal  pronoun  ^  in  such  cases  as  Mic.  7, 18  t|lD3  i'tf^ 
who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee?  and  so  in  general  in  rhetorical  questions  as  the 
expression  of  a  forcible  denial ;  similarly  in  the  use  of  an  intetTogative  sentence  to 
express  a  wish,  see  §  151. 0. 

2.  A  weaker  form  of  exclamation  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  insertion  of 
a  corroborative  ^3  verily,  surely,  before  the  predicate.  Gen.  18,  20 ;  comp.  33,  11. 
Is.  7,  9,  and  the  analogous  cases  in  the  apodoses  of  conditional  sentences^ 
§  159-  »• 
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§  149.    Sentences  which  express  an  Oath  or  Asseveration, 

The  particle  D?,  in  the  sense  of  certainly  not,  and  fcJ/Dl*  (rarely  ^9  ^ 
Gen.  22, 1 6)  in  the  sense  of  certainly^  are  used  to  introduce  promises 
or  threats  confirmed  by  an  oath  (especially  after  such  formulae  as 
•^•^r^Oj  'I?^??^?*, ''??  ^!?>  ^????'?  ^?,  &c.,  as  well  as  after  imprecations, 
see  below),  and  also  simple  asseverations,  e.g.  2  Sam.  20,  20.  Job  27, 5 
after  v  » ^vnyar  be  it  from  me,  but  mostly  without  any  introductory 
formula. 

Rem.  No  certain  explanation  of  these  particles  has  yet  been  given.  According  6 
to  the  nsnal  view,  phrases  expressing  an  oath  depend  on  the  suppression  of  an 
imprecation  upon  onesel(  e.  g.  tA^  Lord  do  so  unto  me^  if  I  do  U  equivalent  to 
I  certainly  will  not  do  it;  then  naturally  fc^P"DJ5  properly  if  I  doit  not  equivalent 
to  /  certainly  will  do  it.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  such  self-imprecations 
spoken  by  Yahweh,  as  in  Deut  i,  34  sq.  Is.  14,  24.  aa,  14.  Jer.  33,  6.  £zek.  3,  6. 
35,  6.  Ps.  95,  II.  Possibly,  however,  the  consciousness  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
fbrmula  was  lost  at  an  early  period,  and  fi^7~DK  simply  came  to  express  verily, 
dK  verily  not. — In  i  Sam.  25,  22,  where,  instead  of  a  self-imprecation,  a  curse 
Is  pronounced  upon  others,  read  IH^  with  the  LXX  for  1p  ^3^Np, 

Examples : — 

(a)  The  particles  DM  and  (i«r&K  used  after  the  utterance  of  an  oath  and  after  C 
formulae  of  swearing,  e.g.  2  Sam.  11,  n  (see  note  on  letter  a)  ^S^M  ^rf\  rrtn^^H 
njn  "O'lrrnK  rte^y^'DK  as  the  LordHveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  vkll  not  do 
this  thing;  1  Sam.  14,  45.  2  Ki.  5,  16  (after  nln^  ^H ;  in  i  Sam.  14,  39  and  28,  6 
'^^n  is  followed  by  a  simple  ^3) ;  Cant.  2,  7.  3,  5  (after  ^Jiy3B?ri  /  adjure  you)  ; 
comp.  also  Gen.  14,  23.  21,  23.  26,  29;  spoken  by  Yahweh,  Deut.  i,  34  sq.  i  Sam. 
3, 14.  Ps.  95,  II ;  similarly  fc^7"DK  Gen.  24, 37  sq.;  spoken  by  Yahweh,  Is.  14,  24, 
where  (^/*DK  occurs  first  with  the  perfect  in  the  sense  of  a  prophetic  perfect, 
§  106.  If,  but  in  the  parallel  clause  with  the  imperfect;  Jer.  22,  6 ;  in  Gen.  31,  52 
the  negative  oath  introduced  by  ^3K*DK,  nTltjTDK  is  immediately  afterwards 
continued  by  \X7  with  the  imperfect.— In  Ezek.  34,  10  the  threat  introduced  in 
Terse  8  by  (^7*DK  is,  after  a  long  parenthesis,  resumed  with  ^^371. 

(Jf)  DK  and  tiirDfcC  after  formulae  of  cursing,  e.g.  i  Sam.  3,  17  IfHlbj^  nb  » 
'31  nan  '^mo  nron-tDK  n^Oi''  nbl  DV1*)«  God  do  so  to  thee,  and  more  ahoUhou 
shalt  not  hide  anything  from  me,  &c. ;  comp.  i  Sam.  25,  22.  On  the  other  hand, 
^p  introduces  the  facts  sworn  to,  in  i  Sam.  14,  44.  i  Ki.  2,  23  (here  with 
a  perfect),  and  in  2  Sam.  3,  35  DK  ^3 ;  in  i  Sam.  25,  34  the  preceding  ^3  is  repeated 
before  DK;  in  i  Sam.  20, 13  the  purport  of  the  asseveration  is  repeated  (after  the 
insertion  of  a  conditional  sentence)  in  the  perfect  consecutive.   . 

*  Also  combined  ^M  ^TjfS  rrtn^"^n  i  Sam.  20,  3.  25,  26  <w  the  Lord  lioeth,  and 
as  thy  soul  (L  e.  thoti)  lioeth  I  (Also  in  2  Sam.  11, 11  read  mn^~^n  instead  of  the 
impossible  ^^n).  On  ^n  and  ^n  in  these  noun-danses  (prop,  livit^  is  the  Lord, 
See),  cf.  §  93.  aa,  note. 

Kk 
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e  {c)  DK  and  (6~DK  as  simple  particles  of  asseveration,  e.g.  Jnd.  5, 8  ntn^~DK  fJD 
^y\  Ttdy\  trtify,  tJure  was  not  a  shield  and  spear  seen,  &e. ;  Is.  a  a,  14.  Job  6,  28 
(in  the  middle  of  the  sentence) ;  after  TVy^  ahsit^  twice  repeated,  a  Sam.  ao,  ao ; 
|(7~DK  with  the  perfect,  Job  a  a,  ao. 

§  160.   Inierrogaiive  Sentences, 

a  LA  question  need  not  necessarily  be  introduced  bj  a  special 
interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb.  Frequently  the  natural  emphasis 
upon  the  words  (especially  when  the  most  emphatic  word  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence)  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  an 
interrogative  sentence  as  such;  comp.  Gen.  ay,  24  ifcT?  ^?a  n|  iWK 
thou  art  my  son  Esau?  Gen.  18,  12.  Ex.  33,  14  {^  ^3f);  i  Sam, 
II,  12  ^^2V  ^''91  ^^^  '^^  ^^^  reign  over  us?  1  Sam.  22,  7. 
2  Sam.  16,  17.  18,  29  "»J??  Dlpy  is  it  well  with  the  young  man? 
I  Sam.  16,  4.  I  Ki.  i,  24.  Zech.  8,  6  {should  it  also  be  marvellous  in 
mine  eyes?).  So  especially,  when  the  interrogative  clause  is  connected 
with  a  preceding  sentence  by  ],  e.g.  Jon.  4, 1 1  DVI^<  W?  ^JW  and  I  should 
not  have  pity?  Ex.  8,  22  will  they  not  stone  us?  Jud.  11,  23.  14,  16. 
I  Sam.  20,  9.  24,  20.  25,  II.  2  Sam.  11,  11.  Is.  37,  11.  Jer.  25,  29. 
45>  6«  49>  12.  Ezek.  20,  31.  Job  2,  10.  10,  9 ;  or  when  (as  in  some 
of  the  examples  just  given)  it  is  negative  (with  tO  for  fc6n  nonne?\ 
e.g.  2  Sam.  23,  5  O^y^  ft^tr^?  verily  will  he  not  make  it  to  grow? 
a  Ki.  5,  26.  Lam.  3,  38  \ 

b  Rem.  The  omission  of  the  interrogatiye  particle  (Tl^  n)  occurs  especially  before 
a  following  guttural  for  the  sake  of  enphony  (comp.  §  1 26.  s) ;  thos  before  (( ,  Gen. 
18, 13.  37,  24.  I  Sam.  50,  8.  I  Ki.  i,  34.  ai,  7.  Job  14,  3  (as  Dan.  5, 13  in  Aramaic); 
before  n»  i  Sam.  aa,  15.  a  Sam.  19,  33.  Hab.  a,  19.  Job  38, 18 ;  before  n,  i  Sam. 
ai,  16;  before  y,  Gen.  19, 13.  Ex.  9,  17.  Job  2,9;  bnt  comp.  also  Job  37,  18 
and  39,  a  (before  H);  40,  30  (before  ^). 

c  2.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  simple  question  is  introduced  by  He 
interrogative  lJ  (?>  as  to  its  form,  cf.  §  100.  i-n)  ne?  num?  the 
disjunctive  question  by  ij  {num?  utrum?)  in  the  first  clause,  and  DK 
(also  CIO,  less  frequently  1«)  an?  in  the  second*,  e.g.  i  Ki.  22,  15 
by^\ '  DK  .  •  •  Ijpjn  shall  we  go  ,  ,  ,  or  shall  we  forbear? 

^  Bnt  in  i  Sam.  37, 10  instead  of  *7fe<  (which  according  to  the  usual  explanation 
would  expect  a  negative  answer)  read  either  ^CTvK  (^ /?)  ^"^^  ^^  LXX,  or 
better,  }K  (njK)  lerAi/il^,  with  the  Targum. 

*  Quite  exceptional  is  the  use  of  the  particle  PM  num  t  (common  in  Aramaic) 
in  I  Sam.  ax,  9  n'B*C^  pK>  num  est  hie?    The  text  is,  howcTcr,  undoubtedly 
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The  particular  uses  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  particle  H  stands  primarily  before  the  simple  question,  when  the  ques-  d 
tioner  is  wholly  uncertain  as  to  the  answer  to  be  expected,  and  may  be  used  either 
before  noun-clauses,  e.  g.  Gen.  43,  7  Htt  DD?  ^jy  ^  D3^?8  liyn  is  your  father 
yet  alive  ?  have  ye  another  krether  f  for  t^n  comp.  Gen.  24,  33.  i  Sam.  9,  1 1 ; 
for  ^n  is  it  that?  Job  6,  aa ;  for  "th  ^3n  is  there  yet?  a  Sam.  9,  i  (but  in  a  Sam. 
S3, 19  for  ^5n  read  \17\  with  i  Chron.  11,  25);  for  ptjn  w  /,A^^  «<7/f  i  Ki.  aa,  7 
and  elsewhere ;  or  before  verbal-clauses,  e.  g.  Job  a,  3  ^at/  M<7f<  considered 
(^Bp  I^Ofe'n)  »iy  servant  Job  ?  In  other  cases  n  (equivalent  to  num  f)  is  used 
before  que8ti9ns,to  which,  from  their  tone  and  contents,  a  negative  answer  is>expected, 
e.g.  Job  14,  14  »/a  man  die,  HWn  shall  he  indeed  live  again?  Sometimes 
a  question  is  so  used  only  as  a  rhetorical  form  instead  of  a  negative  assertion, 
or  of  a  surprised  or  indignant  refusals  e. g.  a  Sam.  7,  5  n^  ^^n3Dn  nr)|(n 
shall  thou  Mid  me  an  house?  (in  the  parallel  passage  i  Chron.  17,  4  ^y\  HTI^jt  feP 
thou  shall  not,  &c);  Gen.  4,.  9  ^!)S5  ^flHI  IDfc^n  «iw  /  my  brother's  j^eeper?  comp. 
a  Ki.  5,  7,  and  the  two  passages  where  n  is  used  before  the  infinitive  {constr.  Job 
34,  18,  absol.  Job  40,  a ;  comp.  for  both,  §  113.  ee,  with  the  note). — On  the  other 
hand,  in  i  Ki.  16,  31  for  ^pjn  (after  \'1J1)  read  ^p3n. 

Rem.  I.  A  few  passages  deserve  special  mention,  in  which  the  use  of  the  ^ 
interrogative  is  altogether  different  from  our  idiom,  since  it  serves  merely  to 
express  the  conviction  that  the  contents  of  the  statement  are  well  known  to  the 
hearer,  and  are  unconditionally  admitted  by  him.  Thus,  Gen.  37,  36  tnp  ^H 
prop,  is  it  so  that  one  names  t  Ac,  equivalent  to  ofia  truth  he  is  rightly  named 
Jacob;  Gen.  39,  15  verily  thou  art  my  brother ;  i  Sam.  a,  37  I  did  indeed,  &c; 
I  Ki.  2a,  3  ye  know  surely  . . . ;  Job  ao,  4. — In  i  Sam.  33,  19  (comp.  Ps.  54,  a) 
a  surprising  communication  is  introduced  in  this  way  (by  (^^H)  in  order  to  show 
it  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  in  Amos  9,  7  a  concession  is  expressed  by  firt7n 
/  have^  it  is  true,  &c.  Finally,  we  may  include  the  formula  of  quotation  VC%\  ^T\ 
%\'2\rO  Jos.  10,  13  or  D^VO  Dn"J^7n  equivalent  to  surely  it  is,  tMey  are  written 
(the  latter  in  i  Ki.  11,  41.  14,  i%  and  very  often  elsewhere  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles),  synonymous  with  the  simple  formula  of  assertion  n3\n3  Hjll 
a  Sam.  i,  18,  and  D^i^^Itp  Ddil  i  Ki.  14,  19.  a  Ki.  15, 11.  a  Chron.  ay,  7.  33,  3a. 


corrupt ;  according  to  Wellhauscn,  Text  der  Biicher  Sam.,  the  LXX  express  the 

reading  B^H  riNT . — The  above  does  not  apply  to  interrogative  sentences  introduced 

by  interrogative  pronouns  ($  37)  or  by  the  interrogatives  compounded  with  HD 

L*  ^ 

what?  iuch  as  n©3  how  many?  DC  J  why?  (see  §  loa.  h),  y^TO  why?  ($  99.  e), 

or  by  n*HI  where?  TJ^K,  nj^ij  how?  (§  148  ,  &c.  On  the  transformation  of  pro- 
nouns and  adverbs  into  interrogative  \iords  by  means  of  a  prefixed  ^,  see  the 
Lexicon. 

'  On  the  use  of  the  imperfect  in  deliberative  questions,  see  %  107.  /;  on  the 
so-called /^i/rf/i/»i  confidentiae  in  interrogative  sentences,  see  §  106.  n, 

*  Analogous  to  this  is  the  use  of  the  interrogative  HD  in  the  sense  of  a  reproach- 
ful remonstrance  instead  of  a  prohibiMun.  as  Cant.  8,  4  V^^yrTilD  why  should 
ye  stir  up  ?  comp.  also  Job  31,  1 ;  see  above,  §  148. 
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Of  very  frequent  occarrence  also  are  questions  introdnced  by  TOp,  which  really 
oontain  an  affirmation  and  are  nsed  to  state  the  reason  for  a  request  or  warning,  e.  g. 

2  Sam.  a,  33  turn  thee  aside  . .  .  wherefore  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground?  i.  e. 
otherwise  I  will  (or  must^  smite ^  &c. ;  cf.  i  Sam.  19, 1 7*  and  Driver  on  the  passage; 

3  Chron.  35,  16;  also  Gen.  37,  45.  Ex.  33,  la  (Joel  2, 17.  Ps.  79,  10.  115,  a); 
Cant  I,  7.  Ecdes.  5,  5.  7,  17.  D/in.  i,  10. 

f  3.  The  rare  cases  in  which  a  simple  question  is  introdnced  by  DK  (as  sometimei 
in  Latin  by  an?  is  it t)  use  really  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  first  member  of 
a  double  question;  thus  i  Ki.  i,  37.  Is.  39,  16,  Job  6,  13.  39, 13. 

g"  (d)  Disjunctive  questions  are,  as  a  rule,  introduced  by  DK— n  {utrum—an  T)  oc 
sometimes  by  DtO  * — n,  e.  g.  Joel  i,  3.  Job  31,  4  (even  with  n  repeated  after  DK1 
in  a  question  which  implies  disbelief.  Gen.  17,  17).  In  Job  34,  17.  40,  8sq. 
special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  first  member  by  ^|(tn  prop,  is  it  even?  The 
second  member  is  introduced  hy\\^  or  in  Job  16,  3.  38,  38.  31.  36,  in  each  case 
before  D,  and  hence  no  doubt  for  euphonic  reasons,  to  avoid  the  combination 
tD  DK. 

h  Double  questions  with  (DK1)  DK — H  need  not  always  be  mutually  exclusive; 
frequently  the  dbjunctive  form  serves  (especially  in  poetic  parallelbm  ;  but  comp. 
also  e.  g.  Gen.  37,  8)  merely  to  repeat  the  ssune  question  in  different  words,  and 
thus  to  express  it  more  emphatically.  So  Job  4, 17  shall  mortal  man  be  jusi 
before  God?  or  (DK)  shall  a  man  be  pure  before  his  Maker  ?  Job  6,  5  sq.  8,  3. 
10,  4sq.  II,  3.  7.  33,  3.  Is.  10,  15.  Jer.  5,  39.  The  second  member  may,  there- 
fore, just  as  well  be  connected  by  a  simple  1,  e.g.  Job  13,  7.  15,  7  sq.  38,  16  tq. 
33.  33.  39;  comp.  also  Ps.  8,  5  after  PD;  Job  31,  17  sq.  after  HtSS;  or  even  widi* 
out  a  conjunction.  Job  8,  11.  33,  4 ;  after  HD  Ps.  144,  3. 
i  {e)  With  regard  to  indirect  questions*  after  verbs  of  inquiring,  doubting, 
examining ',  &c.,  simple  questions  of  thb  kind  take  either  H  whether.  Gen.  8,  8  *, 
or  DK  Gen.  15,  5.  3  Ki.  i,  3.  Cant.  7,  13;  even  before  a  noun-clause,  Jer.  5,  i ; 
in  I  Sam.  30,  10  the  indirect  question  is  introduced  by  ^K^  i.e.  probably  if  per" 

^  DK1  occurs  in  Prov.  37,  34  after  a  negative  statement ;  we  should,  however, 
with  Dyserinck  read  pKI.  Not  less  irregular  is  fi^^H  instead  of  (<^  DK  in  the 
second  clause  of  Jnd.  14,  15,  but  the  text  can  hardly  be  correct  (comp.  Moore, 
Judges,  New  York,  1895,  p.  337);  in  i  Sam.  33,  11  the  second  n  introduces 
a  fresh  qne>tion  which  is  only  loosely  connected  with  the  first. — In  Num.  1 7,  38 
and  in  the  third  clause  of  Job  6, 13,  DKH  is  best  taken  with  Ewald  in  the  ] 
of  (ipn ,  since  CK  from  its  use  in  oaths  (see  above,  §  149.  b)  may  simply  i 
verify  not, 

'  It  should  here  be  remarked  that  the  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect 
questions  cannot  have  been  recognized  by  the  Hebrew  mind  to  the  same  extent 
as  it  is  in  l^tin  or  English.  In  Hebrew  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  sentence,  either  as  regards  mood  (as  in  Latin)  or  in  tense  and  position  of 
the  words  (as  in  English).    Comp.  also  §  1 37.  c. 

'  In  Gen.  4.^,  6  the  H  after  T2n!>  is  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  latter, 
accoiding  to  the  context,  implies  to  give  information  upon  a  question, 

*  Also  in  Eccles.  3,  3i  we  should  read  rfyj^ri  and  HTI^n  (whether — wheihsr) 
instead  of  the  article  which  is  assumed  by  the  Masora. 
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chance.   In  disjunctives  {whether— or)  DK — H  Ndm.  1 3,  i8  at  the  end  (or  t^7*DH — n 
Gen.  34,  21.  27,  21.  37,  22.  Ex.  16,  4),  and  H— H  Num.  13, 18,  which  is  followed 
by  DK— n ;  also  ^— i]  Eccles.  2,  19.    The  formula  DK  ^>^  ^D  has  an  affirmative 
force,  who  knows  whether  . , .  not,  like  the  Latin  nesdo  an,  Est.  4,  14. 
.  In  Jon.  I,  7  and  8  the  relative  pronouns  '^  and  IB^  owing  to  the  following   k 
ly^  have  become  also  interrogative,  /or  whose  cause  ? 

\d)  nt  and  KV?  (comp.  §  136.  c)  immediately  after  the  interrogative  serve  to  / 
give  vividness  to  the  question ;  so  also  KifiK  (for  which  Stl^  five  times  in  Job) 
then,  now,  Gen.  27,  33  KVl  K^DiJ*^  who  then  is  he?  Jud.  9,  38.  Is.  19,  12.  Job 
I7>  15 ;  ^  ^V^  where  then  is  , ,  J  However,  Kifii^  may  also  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  entire  question  (Ex.  33,  16.  Is.  22,  i ;  also  Hos.  13, 10,  since  either 
S'lVC  is  a  dialectical  form  of  H^HI ,  or  !!*(<  should  be  read  instead  of  it)  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  question  proper,  after  a  strongly  emphasized  word,  as  in  Gen. 

^7,37*. 

(#)  Sometimes  one  interrogative  governs  two  co-ordinate  clauses,  the  first  of  fH 
which  should  rather  be  subordinated  to  the  second,  so  that  the  interrogative  word 
strictly  speaking  affects  only  the  second ;  thus  Is.  5,  4  after  yTID  wherefore  looked 
I,.,  and  it  brought  forth,  equivalent  to,  wherefore  brought  it  forth,  while  I  looked, 
&c.;  Is.  50,  2  ;  after  n  Num.  3a,  6.  Jer.  8, 4,  also  Num.  16,  22  (read  C^KH) ;  after 
tr)n  Jos.  22,  20;  after  %Va^  Is.  58,  3.  2  Chron.  32,  4'.  But  n  Job  4,  2  andfi^pn 
4,  21  are  separated  from  the  verb  to  which  they  belong  by  the  insertion  of  a 
conditional  clause. 

8.  The  aflfirmative  answer  is  generally  expressed,  as  in  Latin,  by  n 
repeating  the  emphatic  word  in  the  question  (or  with  the  second 
person  changed  to  the  first.  Gen.  24,  58.  27,  24.  29,  5.  Jud.  13, 11), 
Gen.  29, 6.  37,  32  sq.  i  Sam.  23, 11.  26, 17.  i  Ki.  21, 10.  Jer.  37, 17. 
(On  «5?3  if  it  be  so  in  the  corrected  text  of  2  Ki.  10,  15,  see  §  159  dd) 
As  a  negative  answer  the  simple  ^  is  sometimes  sufficient,  as  in 
Gen.  19,  2  and  elsewhere;  comp.  §  152.  c;  and  in  Jud.  4,  20  the 
simple  n^  equivalent  to  no  or  no  one. 

§  161.   Desiderairvt  Sentences, 
A  wish  may  be  expressed  not  only  by  the  simple  imperfect  (§  107.  n),  a 
cohortative  (§   108,  especially  with  KJ   §  108.  c\  jussive  (§  109; 
with  W  §  109.^),  imperative  (§  iio.a),  perfect  consecutive  (§  ii2.<w) 
or  by  a  simple  noun-clause  (§  116.  r,  note,  and  §  141.  ^)  but  also  in 
the  following  ways: — 

*  On  the  other  hand,  in  Job  9,  24  and  24,  25  ^D6}  is  not  prefixed  to  the  ^, 
hot  appended  to  the  conditional  sentence. 

'  Comp.  the  analogous  sentences  after  *^_  because,  Is.  65, 12.  Jer.  35, 17;  after 
causal  n^  I  Sam.  26,  23 ;  after  ^3  Is.  12,  i ;  likewise  after  DJ  §  153  at  the  end ; 
after  "fB  Dent  8,  12-14.  25,  3.  Jos.  6,  18. 
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1.  By  exclamations  in  the  form  of  inter rogatvoe  clauses  \  e.g.  2  Sam. 
15,  4  tDDy  ^S5\8^D  who  makeih  me  Judge?  i.  e.  0  that  I  were  made 
judge!  I  Sam.  ao,  10.  2  Sam.  23,  15.  Especially  frequent  is  the  use 
of  f?7r^  (prop,  who  gives?)  to  introduce  all  kinds  of  desiderative 
clauses  (see  letter  b), — In  Mai.  i,  10  the  desiderative  clause  pn^)er 
is  co-ordinated  with  an  interrogative  clause  D^^'H  "^M  DDa"DJ  ^  would 
that  one  were  among  you  and  would  shut  the  doors ^  i.  e.  O  that  one 
would  shut  the  doors ! 

'  Rem.  Sometimes  the  original  sense  of  ^TI^D  is  still  plainly  discerniblet  e.  g. 
Jnd.  9,  39  >TIl  njn  Dyrrn^  K?!^  "'^  S^^  *^^  people  into  my  hand?  equim- 
lent  to,  O  that  this  people  were  given  into  my  hand !  comp.  Ps.  55,  7.  In  these 
examples,  however,  f^i^'^D  is  still  equivalent  to  0  had  I!  and  in  nnmeroos  other 
instances  the  idea  of  giving  has  entirely  disappeared,  l^iy^D  having  become 
stereotyped  as  a  mere  desiderative  particle  (tUinam).  The  construction  is  either — 
(a)  With  die  accusaiitfe  (in  accordance  with  its  original  meaning)  of  a  substan- 
tive, Dent  a8,  67  w&uld  that  it  were  even!  . . .  memingi]  Jnd.  9,  39.  Ps.  14,  7 
(53»  ?)•  55»  7 !  ^^^h  an  accusative  and  a  following  infinitive,  Job  11,5;  with  two 
aoensatives,  Nam.  1 1,  39.  Jer.  8,  33 ;  with  the  accusative  of  an  infinitive,  Ex.  16,  3. 
3  SauL  19,  I  l^nnn  ^3K  ^MD  jripp  would  that  I  had  died  for  thee  (for  ^?K 
cf.  §  135./) ;  of  a  participle,  Job  31, 35 ;  of  a  personal  pronoun  (as  a  suffix).  Job 
39,  3  (with  a  following  3 ;  but  ^SJD^^  Is.  37,  4  and  Jer.  9,  i  wi^  a  foUowing 
accosative  is  not  simply  equivalent  to  y  f?^**?»  btit  is  properly  who  endows 
me  with.  Sec;  comp.  §  117.^. — With  a  still  greater  weakening  of  the  original 
meaning  fri^tD  is  used  with  an  adjective  in  Job  14,  4  could  a  clean  thing  but  come 
out  of  an  unclean!  i.e.  kow  can  a  clean  thing  come,  See;  similarly  in  Job  31,  31 
who  can  find  one  that  hath  not  been  satisfied! 

;  {b)  With  a  following  perfect.  Job  33,  3  (comp.  §  I30.  e)\  with  a  perfect  con- 
secutive, Deut.  5,  36  O  that  they  had  such  an  "heart ! 

i      {c)  With  a  following  imperfect.  Job  6,  8.  13,  5.  14,  13 ;  in  Job  19,  33  the 
imperfect  is  twice  added  with  IVdw  (comp.  letter  a  above,  on  Mai.  i,  10). 
On  the  cohortative  in  the  apodosis  to  such  desiderative  clauses,  comp.  §  loS./l 

?  2.  The  wish  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  particles  DK  (Ps.  81,  9. 
95>  ?•  '39>  ^^9*  Prov.  24, 11.  i  Chron.  4,  10;  always  with  a  following 
imperfect)  and  v  (for  which  in  Ps.  119,  5  we  have  v^Wt,  2  Ki.  5,  3 
^kj^,  from  T^  ah!  and  v  =  ^'';  both  with  a  following  imperfect) 
si,  0  si!  utinam^,    v  is  followed  by  the  imperfect,  Gen.  17,  18. 

*  The  transition  from  a  question  to  a  wish  may  be  seen,  e.g.  in  Num.  11,  4 
who  shcdlgive  us  flesh  to  eat  f  i.  e.  (7  that  we  had  flesh  to  eat! 

*  Comp.  a  similar  transition  from  a  conditional  to  a  desiderative  partide,  ia 
consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  apodosis,  in  the  English,  O  if  I  had! 
and  the  like;  e.g.  Num.  33,  39  if  there  were  i^^  V?)  a  sword  in  my  hand  now 
had  I  surely  killed  thee  ! 
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Job  6,  a ;  by  the  jussive,  Gen.  30,  34  (rather  concessive,  equivalent 
to  let  it  he  so) ;  by  the  perfect,  as  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  something 
might  have  happened  in  past  time  (comp.  §  106./),  Num.  14, 2  ^P  ^^ 
would  that  we  had  died;  20,  3  and  Jos.  7,  7  (both  times  ^/^) ;  on 
the  other  hand.  Is.  48,  18  and  63,  19  (both  times  Kv)  to  express 
a  wish  that  something  expected  in  the  future  may  already  have 
happened. — On  ^  with  the  imperative  (by  an  anacoluthon)  Gen.  23, 13 
comp.  §  no.  e.  On  the  perfect  after  C^K  ^9  Gen.  40,  14.  2  Ri.  5,  20, 
comp.  §  106.  »,  note  2. 

§162.  Negative  Sentences, 
!•  Independent  sentences  are  made  negative  by  the  adverbs  ^ 
(lob  6, 21  K*th,  perhaps  preserved  as  a  substantive) = the  Greek  oh,  not^ 
vK  =  the  Greek  /i^  (Job  24,  25  as  a  substantive),  p«J  (//  is)  not; 
CyjO  not  yet,  DDH  not,  ^p^S  (comp.  §  90.  m)  not.  The  forms  /?, 
V?,  ^?P?  not  belong  almost  entirely  to  poetry. — With  regard  to  ^  and 
PS  the  main  distinction  is  that  verbal-clauses  (rarely  noun-clauses,  see 
letter  e)  are  regularly  negatived  by  ^  (besides  its  use  as  negativing 
single  words '),  while  P?  is  used  exclusively  with  noun-clauses  (see  the 
examples  below). 

*  Especially  in  compounds,  e.g.  bfcf^/  Ut.  a  not-God  (Germ.  Ungott)  who  is 
indeed  called  a  god,  but  is  anything  hot  really  a  god,  Dent  3a,  ai ;  l^l^  W 
verse  17,  comp.  Jer.  5,  7.  2  Chron.  13,  9;  D^^p  lit.  a  not-people  (Germ.  Umfolk\ 
Deut  53,  21 ;  "D*1  \iO  a  nothings  Amos  6,  13;  Y^W  lit  not^woody  Is.  10,  15 ; 
B^fcTK^,  ^l^^y  ^"*-  not-man,  superhuman  (of  God),  Is.  31,  8 ;  pW^^  un- 
righteousness, Jer.  32,  13,  comp.  Ezek.  33,  39;  DTJD"!^?  disorder,  Job  10,  33 ; 
D^TIT^^  net-violence,  16,  17;  after  ?  Job  36,  3sq.  (nbT^P,  TjHt/  helplessness, 
HD^n  ^  insipieniia) ;  comp.  also  Is.  55,  3  H^Ilbp  Kf  73  for  what  is  unsatisfying; 
Ps.  44,  13.  Job  8,  II.  15,  33.  I  Chron.  la,  33.— In  Nam.  30,  5  a  constroct  state 
with  several  genitives  is  negatived  by  tJO- — \s?  is  also  used  with  an  infinitive. 
Nam.  35,  33;  with  an  adjective,  DSH  W  unwise.  Dent  33,  6.  Hos.  13,  13; 
l^prrt^p  impiut,  Ps.  43, 1 ;  XjnlO  and  D^^P^^p  not  strong,  Prov.  30, 35  sq. ;  I3"l^/ 
unsuitably,  3  Ki  7,  9;  "iS^yTkh  not-good,  Is.  65,  3.  Ezek.  30,  35,  &c.;  "i^HO  \h 
not-clean,  2  Chron.  30, 1 7 ;  with  a  participle,  e.  g.  Jer.  3,  3  {^unsown) ;  6,  8.  Exek. 
4, 14.  33,  34.  Zeph.  3,  I.  3,  5 ;  the  Masora,  however,  requires  H^n^  in  Is.  54,  iii 
ilDU^^  in  63, 13,  flD^  in  Jer.  6,  8,  HDH*^  in  Hos.  1,6,  i.  e.  always  3rd  sing, 
fem.  perf.  in  pause  »  she  was  not  comforted,  &c,  and  consequently  not  compounds, 
but  either  relative  clauses  or  (Is.  54,  11.  Hos.  i,  6,  and  especially  2,  35)  main 
clauses  instead  of  proper  names. — On  the  above  compounds  generally,  c£  the 
dissertation  mentioned  in  §  Si,  d,  note  2 ;  on  their  use  in  sentences  expressing 
a  state,  to  convey  attributive  ideas,  see  letter  u  below. 
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The  conjunctions  "fB  and  ^?p?!'  that  not,  serve  to  negative  dependent 
clauses.    The  particular  uses  of  these  particles  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  t^/>  0^^  frequently  (<v),  like  o^,  od/r,  is  used  regularly  for  the  objecthfg, 
unconditional  negation,  and  hence  is  usually  connected  with  the  perfect  or  imper- 
fect (as  indicative);  on  (^7  with  the  impeifect  to  express  an  unconditional  pro- 
hibition, see  $  107.  0;  on  its  use  with  the  jussive,  see  §  109.  </.— On  t^7  for  t^TTI 
nonne^  in  interrogative  sentences,  comp.  §  150.  a.  In  connexion  with  bb,  "^ 
(«  any)^  t^7  is  used  to  express  an  absolute  negation,  nuUus^  none  whatever  (comp. 
the  French  ne .  .  ,personne,  ne . , ,  rien),  usually  in  the  order  73  •  •  •  (^7,  e.^. 
Gen.  3,  1  jan  YV,  ^^9  ^^?^  ^^  y^  shallnot  eat  of  any  tree  ofthegarcUn;  9, 11. 
Ex.  10, 15.  ao,  10.  Lev."  7,  33.  Deut.  8,  9.  Jer.  13,  7.  3a,  17  (T3vi>3  •  •  •  fc(^ 
nothing  at  all;  comp.  the  same  statement  in  a  rhetorical  question,  Jer.  3a,  a7)  ; 
Prov.  la,  ai.  30,  30  7b"^2^D  •  •  •  ti7  and  tumeth  not  uwzy  for  any;  a  Chroa. 
3a,  15;  but  comp.  also  the  inverted  order,  Ex.  la,  16  nb{r"l<7  n3fc<7D"v3  no 
manner  of  work  shall  be  done;  la,  43.  15,  a6.  aa,  ai.  Lev.  16,  17.  Job  33,  13. 
Dan.  II,  37.  The  meaning  is  different  when  7b  by  being  determinate  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  whole,  e.  g.  Num.  as,  13  ntHH  ^  1?3  thou  shall  not  see  them  alt, 
but  only  a  part. 

Analogous  to  7b  •  •  •  M7  is  the  use  of  ti7  »  •  *  B^K  Gen.  as,  6  and  elsewhere^ 
in  verbal-clauses  in  the  sense  of  no  one  at  all,  not  a  single  one. 

Rem.  I.  The  examples  in  which  W  is  used  absolutely  as  a  negative  answer, 
equivalent  to  certainly  not!  no!  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  short  verbal- 
clauses,  e.g.  Gen.  19,  a  (ti7  according  to  the  context  for  "I^J  \S7  &c);  as,  11. 
4a,  10.  Hag.  a,  I  a.  Job  a3,  6,  sometimes  with  a  following  ^3  but,  Gen.  19,  a  (see 
above) ;  Jos.  5,  14.  i  Ki.  3,  aa. 

a.  The  negation  of  #i^Mfi-clauses  by  KP  (as  opposed  to  the  regular  negation  by 
pK)  always  includes  a  certain  emphasis,  since  the  force  of  the  negation  fidls  rather 
upon  a  particular  word  (comp.  e.g.  Ezek.  36,  33),  than  upon  the  whole  clause. 
In  a  Sam.  3,  34  n^*)^DM~((7  ^^T  thy  hands  were  not  bound,  a  participle  is  thus 
specially  negatived  by  8^7 ;  cf.  Ps.  74, 9,  where,  however,  fc^7  is  separated  from  the 
participle  by  VJ^,  and  Job  la,  3.  As  a  rule,  noun-clauses  with  a  pronominal 
subject  are  thus  negatived  by  ti7.  Gen.  ao,  la.  Num.  35,  as  (Deut.  4,  4a.  19,  4) ; 
I  Sam.  15,  39.  a  Sam.  ai,  a.  Jer.  4,  aa.  Ps.  as,  7.  Job  a8,  14,  parallel  with  pK; 
generally  with  Is?  before  a  substantival  predicate,  e.  g.  Ex.  4,  10  D^')^*^  C^K  \!h 
^3x<  /  am  not  a  man  of  words;  Amos  5, 18. — Noun-clauses  with  a  substantival 
subject.  Gen.  39,  7.  Num.  33, 19.  Is.  a3,  3.  44, 19.  Hag.  1,3.  Ps.  33,  3.  Job  9,  3a. 
18,  17.  31,  9.  aa,  16.  36,  a6  (with  1  of  the  apodosis);  41,  3 ;  in  Job  9,  33  eveo 
IS^2  ^  ^f^^  ^^t  is  used  instead  of  ^K. — In  Prov.  18,  5  (^7  is  used  before  an  adjec- 
tival predicate;  in  i  Sam.  30,  36  (where  a  preceding  noun-clause  is  negatived 
by  ^nb?)  read  nnb  ^^  with  the  LXX,  for  iSnC  l<i>.  On  ^b  for  ptj  in  circum- 
stantial clauses  to  express  attributive  ideas,  see  letter  u  below. 
i>  3.  As  a  rule  ^7  stands  immediately  before  the  verb,  but  sometimes  is  separated 
from  it  (frequently  to  bring  into  special  prominence  another  word  which  follows 
it) ;  thus  Job  a  a,  7.  Eocles.  10, 10  before  the  object  and  verb ;  Num.  16,  39  before 
the  subject  and  verb;  Deut.  8,  9.  3  Sam.  3,  34.  Ps.  49,  18.  103, 10.  Job  13, 16. 
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34,  33,  before  a  complementaiy  adjunct  In  Dent.  33,  5  t^7  according  to  the 
accentuation  even  stands  at  the  end  of  the  clause  {they  offend  him  ftoi);  but 
undoubtedly  D^33  K?  are  to  be  taken  together. — On  the  position  of  ^?  with  the 
infinitive  absolute,  see  §  113.  9. 

(P)   v^  is  ^^  ^^^  M  &iid  ne  to  express  a  subjective  and  conditional  negation,  f 
and  hence  especially  in  connexion  with  the  jussive  (§  109.  c  and  i)  to  introduce 
prohibitions,  warnings,  negative  desires,  and  requests.    On  "?{(  with  the  imperfect, 
see  §  lo'j.p;  on  a  Ki.  6,  27,  see  %  109.  A. 

Rem.  I.  "7^  (like  fc^7,  see  letters,  note,  above)  may  be  used  to  form  a  com-  g 
pound  word,  as  in  Prov.  12,  28  HID  /K  not-death  (immortality);  though  all  the 
early  versions  read  niD"vK.  The  instances  in  which  78  appears  to  stand 
absolutely,  equivalent  to  nOy  certainly  not  (like  /i^  for  ^i^  yivijrai),  e.  g.  Ruth  i,  13 
^rib3  ^K  nay,  my  daughters,  and  Gen.  19,  18.  33,  10  (fefiJ'I'K),  are  also  due  (see 
letter  c)  to  extreme  shortening  of  a  full  clause  (in  2  Sam.  15,  25  such  a  clause  is 
repeated  immediately  afterwards) ;  thus  in  2  Sam.  i,  21.  Is.  62,  2.  Ps.  83,  2  ^iT 
is  evidently  to  be  supplied,  and  in  Joel  2,  13.  Amos  5,  14.  Prov.  8,  10  the 
corresponding  jussive  from  the  preceding  imperatives  (in  Prov.  17,  12  from  the 
preceding  infinitive  absolute). 

2.  "PK,  like  ^b,  regularly  stands  immediately  before  the  verb,  but  in  Is^  64,  8.   A 
Jer.  10,  24.  15,  15.  Ps.  6,  2.  38,  2  before  another  strongly  emphasized  member  of 
the  sentence  \ 

(0  pK  construct  state  (unless  it  be  sometimes  merely  a  contracted  form,  cf.   i 
D^3^  for  D^??')  ^^  J!^  noi'being  (as  also  the  absolute  state,  see  below)  is  the 
negative  of  C^  being;  comp.,  for  example,  Gen.  31,  29  with  Neh.  5,  5.    As  (^ 
{hOy  slUf  it  iSf  was,  8cc.)  includes  the  idea  of  being  in  all  tenses^  so  ptjt^  p{( 
includes  the  idea  of  not  being  in  all  tenses.     Hence — 

(1)  The  absolute  state  pK,  with  an  evident  transition  to  the  meaning  of  a  i^ 
verbal  predicate,  there  does  not  exist,  9Xwzys  follows  the  word  negatived,  c.g. 
Is.  37,  3  (2  Ki.  19,  3)  myp  f^fi  nbl  and  strength  does  not  exist  to  bring  forth; 
Gen.  2,  5  )*gt  Tvas  not  present ;  Ex.  17, 7  PN'DI*  or  is  he  not?  after  ^J\  is  ho  ,  .  A 
(cf.  Num.  13,  20) ;  Lev.  26, 37.  Num.  20,  5.  Jud.  4,  20  (}^N  no).  In  i  Sam.  9,  4 
and  10,  14  }^{|(  is  used  in  reference  to  a  plural;  i  Ki.  18,  10.  Is.  4I1 17.  45,  21. 
59,  II.  Mic.  7.  2.  Prov.  13,  4.  25,  14.  Job  3,  9  ftO  and  let  then  be  none,  let 
none  come!  (comp.  Prov.  5, 17) ;  Ecdes.  3, 19. — Also  comp. finally  pWrD**  if  »'  ** 
not  so,  Gen.  30, 1.  Ex.  3a,  32.  Jud.  9, 15.  2  Ki.  2, 10.— Quite  anomalous  is  fj^  Job 
35f  15  before  a  perfect  as  an  emphatic  negation;  the  text,  however,  can  hardly 
be  correct. 

(2)  The  construct  state  pK  stands  in  its  natural  position  immediately  before   / 
the  substantive  whose  non-existence  it  predicates,  or  before  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  which  is  to  be  negatived.    To  the  former  class  belong  also  the  very 
numerous  instances  in  which  pK  is  joined  to  a  participle,  e.  g.  i  Sam.  26,  i  a 
r**??  rSl  r!^^  rSI  •^^'^  I^  ^^^  '^^*  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  seeing.  Sec,  i.  e.  and  no  mem 

*  In  Jer.  51,  3  the  pointing  "^K  occurs  twice  in^ead  of  "PK,  and  is  thus,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Masoretes,  equivalent  to  against  him  that  bendeth;  bnt  imdonbtedly 
we  should  read  "btjt* 
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scnv  ity  nor  knew  it,  neither  did  any  awaki;  lo  especially  pKl  with  a  participle 
in  subordinate  circumsianlial  or  dtscripiive  clauses,  tnch  as  Is.  5,  29  D^/D^ 
yW  ptO  and  hi  shall  carry  it  away,  while  there  is  none  delivering,  1.  e.  withomi 
any  on^s  delivering  it;  Ps.  7,  3,  &c;  Ley.  a6,  6  and  elsewhere,  TTHO  pKI 
without  any  one*s  making  you  afraid;  comp.  %  14I.  e,  ^  is  used  as  the  negation  of 
an  entire  noun-clansei  e.  g.  Gen.  39,  23.  Num.  14,  4a  D32l")?a  rrtrP  px  the  Lord 
is  not  ctmongyou;  Gen.  37,  29  ll33  ^IP^^r^T^^'/*  '^^^^^  ^*  **^  the  pit. 

Vt  (5)  When  the  subject  which  is  to  be  negatived  is  a  personal  pronoun,  it  is  joined 
as  a  suffix  to  pK,  according  to  $  100. 0,  e.  g.  ^J^^K  I  am  not,  was  not,  shall  not  be  ; 
^3^K,  fem.  Tiyt},  thou  art  not,  &c.;  «J^,  f«n.  nsyK  he,  she  is  not,  &c.;  also 
absolutely,  Gen.  42,  1^  he  is  {$,  24  he  was)  no  longer  alive  ;  Q3^  they  are  nai, 
&c.  When  the  accompanying  predicate  is  a  verb,  it  follows  again  (see  letter  /)  in 
the  form  of  a  participle,  since  pK  always  introduces  a  nonn-dause,  e.  g.  Ex.  5,  10 
fnb  '^IT'^  I  will  not  give ;  8,  17.  Deut  i,  32. 

n  Rem.  In  Nch.  4,  17  ^JK  J^  for  ^33"^  is  due  to  its  being  co-ordinate  with 
three  other  (substantival)  subjects;  these  are  again  expressly  summed  up  in 
^n3K*pM. — In  Hag.  2,  17  D^Ht^  pfi<  the  pronominal  complement  of  pK  appean 
to  follow  with  the  sign  of  the  accusative';  but  most  probably  we  should  read  with 
the  LXX  D3ai5^  for  DaHK. 
0  (4)  The  fact  that  pK  (like  f^)  always  includes  the  idea  of  a  verb  {is  not,  was 
not,  &c.)  led  finally  to  such  a  predominance  of  the  verbal  element,  that  the 
original  character  of  f^  as  a  construct  state  (but  c£  letter  i  above)  was  forgotten, 
and  accordingly  it  is  very  frequently  separated  from  its  noun  (substantive  or 
participle);  especially  so  by  the  insertion  of  shorter  words  (of  the  nature  of 
enclitics),  e.g.  iS  Is.  i,  6,  Sb  Lev.  11,  10.  12,  vfj  Gen.  11,  30,  D|  Ps.  14,  3,  X^ 
Jud.  18,  10.  Ex.  12,  30;  but  comp.  also  Ps.  5,  10.  6,  6.  32,  2,  and  }^  used 
absolutely  in  Ex.  22,  2.  i  Ki.  8,  9.  Ruth  4,  4. — Hence,  finally,  the  transposition 
of  pK  and  its  noun  was  even  possible,  e.  g.  Gen.  40,  8  and  41,  15  IhK  pX  'V}i9^ 
and  there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it ;  Gen.  47,  13.  Jud.  14,  6.  i  Sam.  21,  2.  Is. 
*»  30'  Jcr.  30,  13.  Hab.  2,  19.  Pro  v.  5,  17  (JW  —  neve  sint;  comp.  letter  k 
above,  on  Job  3,  9);  30,  27.  In  Gen.  19,  31.  Ex.  5,  16  [^  is  placed  between 
the  subject  and  predicate. 

p  Rem.  I.  Like  ^b  .  •  •  i^i)  or  fc^b  ♦  •  ♦  ^b  (see  letter  b  above)  so  also  i>3  f^ 
expresses  an  absolute  negation,  e.  g.  Ecdes.  i ,  9  thrrp3  pK  there  is  no  new  thing, 
&c.;  Dan.  i,  4  (comp.  also  HD^KD  pK  there  is  nothing,  i  Ki.  18,  43.  Eccles. 
5, 13)  ;  as  also  pg .  •  ♦  "5)3  Hab.  2,  19 ;  comp.  pK  HD^KD  Jud.  14,  6. 

q  2.  Undoubtedly  akin  to  pK  in  origin  is  the  n^ative  syllable  ^K  occurring  in 
the  two  compounds  ll33  ^K  (as  a  proper  name,  i  Sam.  4,  21 ;  Baer  lill3~^K  )  '^^ 
^PJ'^K  not  innocent.  Job  22,  30;  but  the  proper  name  "^^TI^K  is  doubtful,  and 
the  fem.  «>3rK  very  doubtfiil.  In  Ethiopic  this  ^K  is  the  most  common  form  of 
negation,  prefixed  even  to  verbs. 

'  According  to  De  Lagarde,  Movae  psalterii  graeci  editionis  specimen,  p.  26, 
nnv^  Ps.  3,  3  is  also  an  accusative  after  \^, 
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(<0  DID  not  yiti  when  referring  to  past  time  is  used,  as  a  mle  (§  107.  c\  with   r 
the  impcdect,  Gen.  a,  5  D'JO  •  •  •  Pb  m^m«  . .  *yet;  see  letters  b  and  /  above; 
Gen.  19,  4.  24,  45.  Jos.  a,  8.  i  Sam.  3,  3 ;  with  the  imperfect  in  the  sense  of 
a  present,  Ex.  10,  7  IHri  D^DH  knowest  thou  not  yet?  Ex.  9,  30. 

(^)  DDK  (prop,  a  sabstantive,  cessation)  no  longer^  including  the  verbal  idea   S 
of  existing,  comp.  Dent.  3a,  36.  Is.  45, 6.  14.  46, 9 ;  used  absolutely,  Amos  6, 10 ; 
used  inteirogatively  thji  *l1y  Dfi^H  £r  /^'V  ffoif/  left?  &c.,  a  Sam.  9, 3 ;  frequently 
also  in  the  sense  of  non  nisi;  with  ^._.  paragogic  (§  90.  m)  ^Dfi^  Is.  47,  8.  10. 
Zeph.  a,  15  niy  ^pB«1  ""JK  /am,  oiw/ /^r^  w  wwi^  else. 

(/)  ^  S  in  poetic  and  prophetic  style,  and  with  a  certain  emphasis^  -^  ^,  is   / 
used  with  the  imperfect,  e.  g.  Is.  a6,  14.  33,  aa  a3  (immediately  afterwards  with 
a  perfect);  Hos.  7,  a.  Ps.  49, 13.  Prov.  10,  30  (but  Is.  14,  a i  before  the  jussive, 
equivalent  to  "PS);  before  an  adjective,  Prov.  a4,  a 3. 

C^)  V?  ^^  *  perfect.  Gen.  31,  ao.  Is.  14, 6 ;  with  an  imperfect.  Job  41, 18  j  to 
negative  a  participle,  Hos.  7, 8.  Ps.  19, 4 ;  to  negative  an  adjective,  a  Sam.  i,  ai. 

(h)  ^ribll  to  negative  an  adjective,  i  Sam.  ao,  a6;  on  ^npil  Ezek.  13,  3,  see 
letter  x;  on  ^'POdy  as  the  regular  negative  with  the  infinitive  construct,  see 
§  114.  x;  on  ^ribsb  as  a  conjunction,  see  letter  x  below. 

On  DK  as  a  negative  particle  in  oaths  {verily  not),  see  %  149.  c  above. 

Rem.  on  (ip,  ]^,  ^pB.  To  the  category  of  negative  sentences  belongs  also  the  ^ 
expression  of  n^^tive  attributes  by  means  of  (O,  ^p2l  not  (both  so  used  almost 
exclusively  in  poetic  language)  or  }^  with  a  foUovring  substantive,  mostly  in 
the  simplest  form  of  circumstantial  clause,  e.g.  a  Sam.  a  3, 4  T\S'2V  ^  *)p!3  a  morn- 
ing when  there  are  not  clouds,  i,t,a  xloudless  morning;  comp.  Job  la,  a4.  26,  a  b, 
38,  a6  (Chjrfc^l5  where  no  man  is,  i.  e.  uninhabited) ;  i  Chron.  a,  30.  3a  tTja  ^ 
childless;  so  also  ^pB  e.  g.  Job  a4,  10  and  pK  e.  g.  Ps.  %%,  $  I  am  as  a  man 
h^^-y*^  there  is  not  help,  \,e.  like  a  helpless  man;  Is.47,1.  Hos.  7, 11;  -IBDD"PK 
countless.  Cant.  6, 8,  &c.,  but  usually  (Ps.  104,  2k^,&cc)  like  a  proper  circumstantial 
clause  (comp.  %  141. «)  connected  by  Wdw,  1fiDt)*pK). — Less  frequently  such 
periphrases  take  the  form  of  relative  clauses  (comp.  %  155.  e),  e.g.  Job  30,  13 
to^  ntj;  vh  they  for  whom  there  is  no  helper,  i.e.  the  helpless  (but  probably  njj^ 
is  only  an  intrusion  from  39,  la,  and  we  should  read  ^^Jf^  without  any  on^s 
restraining  them;  in  39,  la  translate  the  fatherless  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him;  in  Ps.  7a,  i a  'jrptjl  is  used  in  the  same  sense);  Hab.  i,  14;  with  pj} 
Is.  45,  9  thy  work  is  that  of  a  man  who  hath  no  hands;  Zech.  9,  11  out  of  the 
waterless  pit^. 

How  far  such  compounds  finally  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  language  simply    v 
as  negative  adjectives,  may  be  seen  partly  from  the  fact  that  they  (as  also  relative 
clauses  analogous  to  the  above)  are  frequently  co-ordinated  with  real  adjectives, 
Joel  1,6.  Ps.  7a,  I  a.  Job  29,  la;  comp.  also  Is.  59, 10,  where  D^|^pK3  is 

*  Evidently  from  H^S  to  waste  away,  from  which  stem  also  ^p3  and  nbs  (whence 
^Jnpa  h  90.  m),  originally  substantives,  are  formed. 

*  In  Prov.  9, 13  (perhaps  also  14,  7 ;  but  see  Delitzsch  on  the  passage)  a  verbal- 
clause  is  used  co-ordinately  in  this  way  as  a  periphrasis  for  an  adjective. 
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parallel  with  D^*)*)]^;   partly  from  their  being  introdaced  by  the  sign  of  the 
dative  \  e.g.  Is.  40,  39  {^  and  to  the  powerUss);  Job  a6,  aa,  3.  Neh.  8,  la 


W  (0  *fd  Ifst^  that  not,  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause  expressing  a  fear  or  precaution, 
hence  especially  after  such  ideas  as /faring^  Gen.  32,  la  and  elsewhere  (comp. 
9*lSw  Art),  verear  ne\  taking  heed^  frequently  after  •^D^f^,  niDlS^n  Gen.  34,  6.  31,  34 
and  elsewhere,  taking  care,  2  Ki.  10,  33,  &c.  Not  infrequently  the  idea  00 
which  "}B  depends,  is  only  virtually  contained  in  the  main  clause,  e.  g.  Gen.  19, 19 
/  cannot  escape  to  the  mountain  (because  I  am  afraid),  rWlH  ^3g3Tri"}B  lest  sotnt 
evil  overtake  nu;  Gen.  a6,  9.  38,  11 ;  also  in  Gen.  44,  34  from  the  rhetorical 
question  how  shall  I . ,  .f  vr^  must  understand  / cannot ^  governing  |B .  This  is 
especially  the  case  after  an  appeal  to  do  or  not  to  do  an  action  by  which  some- 
thing may  be  prevented  (in  which  case  "fB  is  simply  equivalent  to  the  final  ne) ; 
comp.  e.g.  Gen.  11,  4.  19,  15.  Num.  ao,  18  (where  ~|B  lest  is  separated  from 
the  verb  by  a  strongly  emphasized  substantive);  Jud.  15,  i a  after  swear  unto  me; 
Prov.  a4,  18. — In  Gen.  3,  a  a  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  &c,  "[B  is  to 
be  regarded  as  virtually  dependent  on  a  cohortative,  which  immediately  afterwards 
(verse  23)  is  changed  into  an  historic  tense;  cf.  also  Gen.  a6,  7.  31,  31.  4a,  4.  Ex. 
13,  17.  I  Sam.  13,  19.  a7,  11.  Ps.  38,  17,  in  every  case  after  ^ri"5PK  ^|,  "^DK  *? 
&c  »Ithoughty  &c,  /  must  beivare  lest,  &c 

Rem.  According  to  %  107.  q,  "JB  is  naturally  followed  by  the  imperfect  (or 
jussive);  for  the  exceptions,  a  Sam.  ao,  6.  a  Ki.  a,  16,  see  §  107.  f,  note  3;  comp., 
moreover,  a  Ki.  10,  23  n*9"X^fB  ^1  look  lest  there  be  here,  &c. 
X  (k)  ^ribsb  that . . .  not,  with  the  imperfect,  Ex.  ao,  ao.  a  Sam.  14,  14  (in  Jer. 
a3,  14  read  the  infinitive  n^  for  \y^,  in  a7,  8  ^J  for  ^3).  In  Ezek.  13,  3 
^mO  ^np3  is  a  relative  clause  governed  by  p  «  according  to  things  which  th^  have 
net  seen, 

y  2.  Two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  do  not  neutralize  each 
other  (as  in  nmnulli,  turn  nemo),  but  make  the  negation  the  more 
emphatic  (like  ovk  ovdciV,  oU  ov^nSts,^  nullt — non,  nemo  non);  e.g. 
I  KL  10,  21  nOHKDp  ♦  ♦  ♦  nerij  K?  51D3  I^K  Sliver  was  accounted  as 
nothing  at  all  (in  2  Chron.  9,  20  without  ^)\  Zeph.  2,  2  (if  the  text 
is  correct)  KllJ"i^}>  D"J^2l  before  there  shall  (not)  come.  This  especially 
applies  to  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  f^i?  or  ^I>3  with 
"fO  without  (§  ii9.>'),  e.g.  Is.  6,  9  (6,  n)  3?^^  PSS  (for  which  in 
Jer.  2,  15  35^  V?9),  prop,  without  no  inhabitant,  i.e.  so  that  no 
inhabitant  is  left  there.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Is.  50,  2  D^  pK© 
the  "JO  is  causative,  because  there  is  no  water;  as  also  in  Ex.  14,  11 
-pK  ^5>ai?n  is  it  because  there  were  m? .  . .?  2  Ki.  i,  3.  6. 16.  In  Eccles. 
3, 1 1  ^  "^  v2l?  except  that  {yet  so  that  man  cannot,  &c.). 

B  8.  The  negative  sometimes  extends  its  influence  from  the  first 
to  a  second  negative  sentence  parallel  with  it  (which  may  or  may  not 
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have  Wdw);  e.g.  i  Sam.  2,  3  talk  not  so  much  arrogancy;  hi  (not) 
boasting  come  out  of  your  mouth;  Ex.  28,  43.  Lev.  19,  12.  22,  9. 
IS  sq.  Num.  16,  14.  23,  19.  Deut.  7,  25.  Is.  23,  4.  28,  27.  38,  18. 
47,  14.  Ezek.  16,  47.  Ps.  9,  19.  13,  6.  35,  19.  38,  2.  44,  19.  75,  6. 
Job  28,  17  (so  ^  nop  w^  .  .  .  not?  in  Job  3,  11  also  affects  the 
parallel  clause). 

§  158.   Restrictive  and  Intensive  Clauses, 

The  particles  ?IK,  pi  only^  serve  to  introduce  restrictive  clauses, 
and  Di,  ^  also,  besides,  even,  intensive  clauses.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  force  of  these  particles  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  word 
which  immediately  follows  (as  is  the  case  with  ^^  Gen.  7,  23.  34, 15; 
PI  Gen.  6, 5.  Amos  3, 2;  even  ^9  plij  hath  he  indeed  only?  Num.  12, 2; 
DJ  Gen.  27,  34.  Job  7,  11;  *|8  Deut.  15,  17),  but  very  frequently 
extends  to  the  whole  of  the  following  sentence.  Thus  with  t|K,  e.g. 
Num.  14,9. 1  Ki.  17, 13.  Prov.  17,  11.  Job  13, 15.  14,22.  16,7.  23,6; 
PI  Gen.  20,  II.  24,  8.  Ps.  32,  6.  Prov.  13,  10;  Di  Gen.  27,  33. 
32,  21  (nan  oa);  i  Sam.  22,  7.  28,  20.  Zech.  9,  11.  Prov.  17,  26. 
20,  II ;  ^S  Job  14,  3.  15,  4. — In  Mai.  i,  10  and  Job  2,  10  D|  is 
placed  before  two  co-ordinate  sentences,  although,  strictly  speaking, 
it  applies  only  to  the  second.  Comp.  the  analogous  examples 
in  §  150.  m, 

§  164,   Sentences  connected  by  Wdw. 

Wdw  copulativum^  (1)  serves  to  connect  together  two  or  more  a 
sentences,  or  single  words  (on  its  various  vocalization,  cf.  §  104.  d-g), 

'  For  further  particalais  of  the  use  oiwdw  coputativum^  see  Gesenini'  Tlusaurui, 
i.  393  sqq.  On  its  use  in  the  co-ordination  of  similar  tenses  and  moods  (e.  g.  five 
imperfects  consecutive  in  Gen.  25,  34,  five  perfects  with  Q31)  as  well  as  of  dissimilar 
tenses  and  moods,  the  remarks  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  tenses  will  suffice. 
With  regard  to  the  interconnexion  of  single  nouns  by  1  (which  strictly  speaking 
if  always  really  a  contraction  of  so  many  clauses  into  a  single  sentence)  the  follow- 
ing observations  may  be  made  : — 

(a)  Contrary  to  English  usage,  which  in  lengthy  enumerations  uses  the  and 
to  connect  only  the  last  member  of  the  series,  in  Hebrew  polysyndeton  is  customary, 
as  in  Gen.  la,  16  waw  copulativum  six  times,  34, 35  seven  times,  15,  19  sqq.  nine 
times,  and  in  Jos.  7,  34  ten  times.  Sometimes,  however,  only  the  last  two  words 
are  joined  (so  In  a  series  of  three  members,  Gen.  5,  32.  10,  i.  11,  26.  13,  2.  14,  i. 
30,  39,  &c. ;  the  last  three  out  of  a  series  of  four,  Jer.  2,  26) ;  less  frequently  only 
the  first  two,  Ps.  45,  9;  cf.  §  132.  <L  The  formula  DlB^f)?'  ^CJI  yesterday  (and) 
the  day  before  yesterday,  Ex.  5,  8  and  elsewhere,  is  always  without  the  copula. 
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Its  use,  however,  is  by  no  means  restricted  merely  to  joining  together 
sentences  which  are  actually  co-ordinate.  Frequently  the  language 
employs  merely  the  simple  connexion  by  Waw^  even  to  introduce  an 
antithesis(Gen.  17, 21.  19,19.  Lev.2,12.  Job  6, 25,  and  very  frequently 
in  circumstantial  noun-clauses),  or  when  one  of  the  two  clauses  is 
not  co-ordinated,  but  subordinated  to  the  other.  On  the  use  of  ^  to 
introduce  circumstantial  clauses,  cf.  especially  §  141.  e  and  §  142.  d; 
introducing  causal  clauses,  §  158.  a;  comparative  clauses,  §  161.  a; 
final  clauses,  §  165.  a;  consecutive  clauses,  §  166.  a.  On  waw 
apodosts^  comp.  §  143.  </,  and  the  sections  there  cited;  on  the  use 
of  Waw  in  numerical  sayings,  comp.  §  134.  s. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  ionstructio  asyndetos  in  a  series  of  verbs  is  used  as  a 
rhetorical  expedient  to  produce  a  hurried  and  so  an  impassioned  description ;  e.  g. 
Jnd.  5,  37  at  her  feet  he  bowed^  he  felly  he  U^  ;  Ex.  15,  9.  i  Sam.  15, 6.  Jer.  4,  7. 
Amos  5,  a  I.  Ps.  14,  i.  Job  ao,  19.  aS,  4.  39,  8.  Cant,  a,  zi.  5,  6. 

(J>)  Freqnendy  Vf&m  copukUivum  is  also  explanatory  (like  isqtUy  et — quidem^  and 
the  German  und  ttuar,  English  to  wU)^  and  is  then  called  wdw  explieatwum^  e.  g. 
Gen.  4,  4  and  (i.e.  namely)  if  the  fat  thereef;  Ex.  34,  la.  35,  \2  {to  wit  two) ; 
a7, 14.  aS,  33.  I  Sam.  17,  i^  and  that  too  with  the  bear;  a  Sam.  13,  ao.  Is.  57, 11. 
Jer.  17, 10.  Amos  3,  II.  4,10.  Zech.  9,9.  Prov.  3,  la.  Neh.8, 13.  a  Chron.  33, 10 
(bat  in  I  Sam.  38,  3  the  \  before  In^p  is  to  be  omitted  with  the  LXX);  cC  also 
sach  combinations  as  yjs — |p  from  . . .  and  even  to .,  .^  Gen.  13, 3.  14,  33.  19, 4. 
II,  &c. — In  1  Sam.  6, 11  (see  Driver  on  the  passage),  a  Sam.  i,  33,  &c.,  1  is 
equivalent  to  yea,  and;  in  Is.  33,  7  even  ;  i  Ki.  i,  31.  Job  6,  14  else, — ^1  is  used 
to  express  emphasis  {^and especially),  e.g.  in  Gen. 3, 16  !|rtrn ;  la.  a,  i.  Ps.  18,  i, 
perhaps  also  in  Job  10,  17  yea,  a  whole  host;  2  Chron.  t6,  14. — An  undoubted 
example  of  what  is  called  wdw  concomitantiae  occurs  in  Job  41,  13  a  seething  pot 
}b3^  with  burning  rushes;  cf.  Ex.  10, 10  (with  your  little  ones),  I3, 8.  Lev.  i,  is. 
18.43,5.  In  Arabic  this  2i«m  r^nTMv.  is  followed  by  the  accusative.  1 — ^1  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  hoth^and  in  Ps.  76,  7.  Dan.  i,  3.  8, 13.  On  ) — \  as  meajiing  siue — 
riue,  comp.  $  163.  ^. 

(r)  See  the  Lexicon  on  adverbs  used  in  a  copulative  sense,  such  as  D|  also^ 
moreover,  summing  up  a  number,  e.  g.  D^^^l  both  together.  Gen.  37,  45.  ProT. 
i7i  15 ;  te"D|  all  together;  as  an  intensive  and,  c.  g.  Gen.  30,  8.  37,  7.  i  Sanu 
30,  8 ;  comp.  also  such  examples  as  i  Sam.  34, 13  see, yea  see!  D| — DJ  or  D^l — D| 
Gen.  34,  44  M  both — and;  D|  occurs  three  times  in  Gen.  34,  35  and  33,  so;  also 
f[\^,  which  is  generally  still  more  intensive,  in  the  sense  oialso,  in  addition  to  this, 
even,  and  belongs  rather  to  poetry,  and  to  the  later  language;  frequently  also 
equivalent  to  a  mere  and,  but  sometimes  adversative  but  now,  Ps.  44,  10  and 
elsewhere;  and  I^K— ^|jt  (also  three  tunes  repeated),  equivalent  to  both — and; 
comp.  D|  (^(t)  and  even,  Lev.  a6,  44 ;  '*^r^^  prop,  add  to  this  also  that,  equivalent 
to  not  to  mention,  according  to  the  context  either  quanto  magis  or  quanto  minus. 
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Rem.  Sometimes  wSw  copalativnm  joins  a  sentence  apparently  to  what  immed>  b 
iately  precedes,  but  in  reality  to  a  sentence  which  is  suppressed  and  which  mnst, 
therefore,  be  supplied  from  the  ccmtext.  So  especially  1  with  imperatives  to 
express  mferences,  e.g.  i  Ki,  a,  aa  ^pKK^  ask  now  rather  ;  Ezek.  i8, 1%  for  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth  .  .  .,  ^^C^HI  wherefore  turn  yourselves. 
Also  at  the  beginning  of  a  speech  in  loose  connexion  with  an  act  or  speech 
of  another  person,  e.g.  Ex.  a,  ao.  a  Sanu  i8,  zi.  24,  3.  a  Ki.  4,  14.  41.  7,  13. 
a  Chron.  a5,  9 ;  comp.  also  Jos.  7,  7  (^7l).  Ps.  a,  10.  4,  4.  Is.  8,  7.  Sometimes 
the  suppression  of  the  protasis  is  due  to  passionate  excitement  or  haste,  which 
does  not  allow  itself  time  as  it  were  for  the  fhll  expression  of  the  thought ;  this 
is  especially  illustrated  by  Num.  la,  14.  ao,  3  07l)«  i  Sam.  10,  la.  15,  14.  aa,  14. 
a8,  16.  a  Sam.  18,  la.  a4,  3.  i  Ki.  a,  aa  (n©7l).  a  Ki.  i,  10.  7,  19  (comp. 
Terse  a) ;  Is.  3, 14.  Zech.  a,  10.  Ps.  a,  6  (at  the  same  time  a  circumstantial  clause 
whereas  I^  and  yet  I  have,  &c.);  comp.  also  a  new  clause  beginning  with  the 
formula  of  wishing  ^  Num.  11,  39.  Jud.  9,  29;  on  the  disconnected  use  of  \fy\ 
and  e^  cf.  §  159.  dd. 

§  155.  Relative  Clauses. 

See  V.  Baumann,  HebriUsche  RelativsiUu,  Leipzig,  1894  (cf.  the  heading  of 
S  138  above). 

1.  By  §  138.  a,  e,  relative  clauses  are  divided  into  two  classes :  those  a 
which  are  used  for  the  nearer  definition  of  a  noun  (substantive 
or  pronoun),  and  those  which  are  not  dependent  on  a  noun.    The 
former  may  be  called  incomplete^  the  latter  complete  relative  clauses. 

Complete  relative  clauses,  as  a  rule  (see  the  exceptions  under  b 
letter  «),  are  introduced  by  the  originally  demonstrative  pronoun  *^f^ ; 
see  further  in  §  138.  e.  Similarly,  incomplete  relative  clauses  may 
also  be  introduced  by  "^i!|,  or  by  some  other  demonstrative  pronoun; 
see  further  in  §  138.  a  and  g-k.  Very  frequently,  however,  especially 
in  poetic  style,  the  attributive  relation  is  expressed  by  simple 
co-ordination  *. 

The  governing  substantive  or  pronoun  is  frequently  (in  certain  c 
cases  always)  resumed  by  a  pronominal  sufiix  or  an  adverb.    The 
resumption  may,   however,  be  omitted,  just  as  in  relative  clauses 
introduced  by  "^B^,  &c.;  see  §  138./. 

In  Arabic  a  distinction  is  made  between  relative  clauses  used  for  the  nearer  d 
definition  of  a  determinate  substantive  (^7ej),  and  those  which  are  attached  to  an 

^  The  old  view  that  all  these  cases  arise  from  the  omission  of  *1S^  is  unsatis- 
factory.  These  co-ordinated  attributive  danses  are  rather  a  mere  subdivisioQ  of 
the  various  kinds  of  drcnmstantial  clauses  (see  §  156)  which  may  be  attached 
to  a  nomen  regens,    Ci.  in  English  this  is  the  letter  (which)  he  wrote  to  me. 
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indeterminate  substantive  {5if<C),  The  fonner  must  be  introdaced  by  the  dexnoo- 
strative  pronoan  aUadt^  the  latter  are  always  simply  co-ordinated.  The  same 
distinction  was  no  doubt  originally  observed  in  Hebrew,  since  simply  co-ordinated 
relative  clauses  are  most  commonly  fonnd  after  indeterminate  substantives  (see 
the  examples  below),  and  in  cases  like  Dent  a8,  49  (^3^!)  ^^THlb  13^  ^ 
a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shali  not  understand;  cf.  Is.  66,  13,  and  especially 
I  Sam.  3,  11),  the  addition  of  "^i<  is  explained  from  the  special  stress  laid  00 
the  indeterminate  substantive  S  a  nation  of  such  a  kind,  thou  understandest  nai 
their  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  poetic  style  at  least,  "IITK  is  somewhat 
frequently  omitted  even  after  a  determinate  noon,  bat  only  rarely  in  prose  (except 
by  the  Chronicler;  cf.  i  Chron.  13,  23.  39,  i.  3  Chron.  15, 11 ;  after  "73  i  Chroo. 
>9>  3-  3  Chron.  30,  18  sq.  31,  19.  Ezra  i,  5);  so  Ex.  18,  ao.  Jud.  8,  i.  30,  15. 
I  Ki  13,  13.  3  Ki.  3,  8.  3  Chron.  18,  33.  Neh.  13, 33;  after  a  pronominal  subject, 
I  Sam.  6,  9. 

e  2.  If  the  nearer  definition  of  a  substantive  or  pronoun  is  eflfected 
by  simple  co-ordination  of  the  relative  clause,  it  may  take  the 
form — 

{a)  Of  a  noun-clause,  e.  g.  2  Sam.  20,  21  a  man  of  the  hill  country 
of  Ephraim  teC^  y?B^  whose  name  was  Sheba;  1  Ki.  13,  2.  Zech.  6,  12, 
Job  I,  6.  3,  15  with  princes  DH?  snj  thai  had  gold;  Ps.  11,  4.  Prov. 
22, 1 1 ;  when  referring  to  a  noun-sufl5x,  e.g.  Ps.  49, 14  to?  PD?  DS")"]  nt 
this  is  the  way  of  them  who  have  {sd{-)confidence, — On  periphrases  of 
this  kind  to  express  negative  attributes,  as  in  Job  38,  26  ^^"^p  H?**^? 
on  a  land  where  no  man  is,  see  §  152.  »,  and  comp.  for  this  very 
short  form  of  the  relative  clause,  Gen.  15,  13  ^\fi  ^  H??  '^  ^  ^^^'^ 
that  is  nol  theirs;  Deut.  32, 17  (f^i^g  ^  D^lg^);  Hab.  i,  6.  Prov.  26, 17 

f      {b)  Of  a  verbal  clause. 

Here  we  must  distinguish  the  cases  in  which  the  retrospective 
pronoun — 

(i)  Is  the  subject  of  the  relative  clause,  and  is  contained  in  the 
verb ;  so  after  a  determinate  substantive,  Ps.  34,  9  happy  is  the  man 
tarnon;^  that  trusteth  in  him;  Job  3,  3  3  -^W  n^^^n  the  night  which 
said;  after  Wn  i  Sam.  6, 9.  Is.  50, 9.  Job  13, 19;  after  "?3  Ps.  71, 18; 
after  an  indeterminate  substantive,  e.g.  Job  31,  12  //  is  a  fire  (that) 
devoureth  unto  Abaddon;  Deut.  32,  17  3.  Is.  55, 13.  56,  2.  Ps.  68,  31. 
78,  6.  Prov.  30,  17.  Lam.  i,  10.  2  Chron.  28,  9;  referring  to  the 
preceding  suffix  in  ^?3n  Is.  28,  16,  prop,  behold  me,  who  have  laid^ 
&c.;  29,  14.  38,  5.  Ezek.  25,  7;  depending  on  a  vocative,  Is.  54,  i; 

^  So  Baomann,  op.  dt.,  p.  14  sq.,  following  Bottcher,  Lehrbuch,  ii.  80. 
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on  a  noun-sufi&x  (see  letter  e  above),  Ps.  i6,  4.  The  relative  clause 
is  used  in  this  way,  especially  to  supply  the  place  of  an  adjective, 
e.g.  Gen.  49,  27  ^^\  3S|  a  ^olf  that  raoinefhy  i.e.  a  ravining  wolf; 
Is.  51,  12;  to  express  a  negative  quality,  e.g.  Is.  40,  20.  Hos.  4,  14 
paj"Np  D^  an  undtsceming  people. 

Rem.  Very  frequently  such  relative  sentences  are  attached  to  substantives  which  g 
have  the  particle  of  comparison  3 ,  e.  g.  Job  7,  a  ijar^lgtB'^  "^9??  ^  ^  servant 
that  earnestly  desireth  the  shadow^  &c.;  Dent  32,  11.  Is.  62,  i.  Jer.  23,  29.  Hos. 
6,  3.  Ps.  42,  a.  83,  15.  125,  I.  Job  9,  26.  II,  16 ;  so  also  after  to3  Ps.  58,  5; 
after  a  determinate  substantive,  e.g.  Is.  53,  7.  61, 10 sq.  Hab.  2, 14.  Ps.  49, 13.  21 ; 
see  also  the  examples  under  letter  h.  Sometimes  it  seems  simpler  in  such  cases, 
to  take  the  verb  directly  as  predicate  to  the  preceding  substantive,  and  to  explain  2) 
(forlK^3;  see  Comparative  Clauses ^  §  161.  ^)  as  a  conjunction — a  view  which 
even  Hupfeld  was  ready  to  accept,  at  least  as  regards  Ps.  90,  5.  125,  i.  Is.  53,  7. 
61,  II.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  Masora  has  provided  rightly  for  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  passage  by  the  use  of  greater  or  lesser  distinctives ; 
at  the  same  time;  in  judging  the  accents,  the  rule  mentioned  in  §  15.  0,  as  to  th^ 
change  of  certain  distinctives  into  conjunctives,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

(2)  The  cases  in  which  the  retrospective  pronoun  represents  an  h 
accusative  of  the  object,  or  would  do  so  if  not  suppressed,  as  it  usually 

is  in  such  cases  in  relative  clauses  with  ■^,  cf  §  138.  b.  Examples 
with  the  retrospective  pronoun  are,  Deut.  32,  17  D^^  ^  tD^rpK  gods 
ivhom  tliey  knew  not  (see  also  the  end  of  the  verse);  Jer.  5,  15 ;  after 
a  substantive  with  3  (see  above,  letter  g),  Jer.  23,  9.  Job  13,  28. 
Without  a  retrospective  pronoun,  after  a  determinate  substantive, 
Jud.  8,  I.  I  Ki.  13, 12  (2  Ki.  3,  8.  2  Chron.  18,  23);  Ps.  33, 12  (pre- 
ceded by  a  relative  clause  with  "^^);  Prov.  23,  8.  Job  23, 17.  28,  i. 
Other  examples  of  this  kind,  thoAgh  the  article  is  omitted  according 
to  poetic  usage,  are  Is.  15,  7  (nfe^  fnn^,  for  which  Jer.  48, 36  ntey  nw 
with  the  substantive  in  the  construct  state  governing  the  relative  clause, 
see  §  i30.flf),  Ps.  7, 16.  51, 10.  Lam.  i,  21. — ^Without  the  retrospective 
pronoun,  after  an  indeterminate  substantive,  e.  g.  Is.  6, 6  D^n^pon  neyi 
n3]tsn  789  ^  ^  live  coal  which  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs  from  off 
the  altar;  Ex.  15,  17.  Is.  42,  16  (48,  17.  Ps.  25,  12,  all  after  731?; 
but  Ps.  32,  8  U?0  ^T3?);  Is.  64,  2;  Eccles.  10,  5  (in  6,  i  the  same 
clause  with  "^);  moreover,  in  Jer.  14, 18  read  with  the  LXX  H?^? 
XStT  \0  into  a  land  that  they  knew  not. 

(3)  The  cases  in  which  the  retrospective  pronoun  is  dependent  i 
on  a  preposition,  or  its  place  is  taken  by  the  adverb  D^,  as  in  Jer.  2, 6 
end.    Thus  after  a  determinate  substantive,  Ps.  18,  3  ^^TlDJiK  vj^ 

l1 
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my  rock  in  which  I  take  refuge;  Ex.  i8,  20.  Is.  42,  i ;  in  Job  3,  3  a 
also,  the  omission  of  the  article  with  D^^  is  only  a  poetic  licence. 
After  an  indeterminate  substantive,  Jer.  2,  6,  last  clause  but  one ; 
Ps.  32,  2. 
k  In  this  case  also  the  retrospective  word  is  not  infrequently  sup- 
pressed, giving  rise  to  extremely  short,  bold  expressions,  such  as 
Is.  51,  I  look  unto  the  rock  ^^^  (whence)  ye  were  hewn,  and  to  the 
hole  0/  the  pit  D5"j2?  (whence)  j'^  were  digged;  Job  21,  2*1  the  devices 
(wherewith)  ye  act  violently  against  me, — ^A  retrospective  adverb  is 
suppressed  in  Job  38,  19  where  is  the  way  (to  the  place  where)  the 
light  dwelleth?  cf.  38,  24. 

/  Rem.  I.  The  omission  of  the  retrospectiye  word  occnis  most  frequently  in 
relative  clauses  which  are  governed  hy  the  constmct  state  of  a  preceding  substan- 
tive (especially  an  expression  of  time)  and  hence  are  virtually  in  the  genitive. 
In  addition  to  the  instances  already  given  in  §  130.  d,  cf.  the  following :  after 
tf^a  Lev.  7,  35.  Ps.  56,  10;  after  D^*p  Jer.  36,  2;  after  simple  D^*  Ps.  56,4 
(K'jy  Dl^  on  the  dc^  when  /  am  afraid) ;  after  fl^B  a  Chron.  39,  27  (!)nn  n^B 
ni\'^''^  at  the  Htne  when  the  burnt  offering  began)  \  ao^  a  a.  a4»  11 ;  after  fl^p 
Dent.  3a,  35.  Job  6,  17 ;  after  nyTJ  Mic.  5,  a ;  after  njD  P».  4,  8  thou  hast  put 
gladness  in  my  heart  more  than  (their  gladness)  at  the  time  (when)  their  com  and 
their  wine  are  increased.  In  a  wider  sense  also  Job  %,\iit%s  yet  in  its  greenness, 
(while)  it  is  not  cut  down. 

tn  2.  The  agreement  (§  138.  </)  of  the  retrospective  pronoun  with  a  pronominal 
regens  in  the  ist  or  and  person  also  takes  place  in  a  simple  co-ordinated  relative 
clause  in  i  Sam.  a6, 14  who  art  thou  (that)  criestf  Cf.,  however.  Is.  63,  19  we 
are  betonu  as  they  over  whom  (DB  not  Ua)  thou  never  barest  rule, 

n  8.  Occasionally — chiefly  in  poetic  or  otherwise  elevated  style — even 
independent  relative  clauses  are  simply  co-ordinated  with  a  regens, 
whereas  we  should  expect  them  always  to  be  preceded  by  a  demon- 
strative pronoun,  on  the  analogy  of  the  examples  in  §  138.  e.  The 
suppressed  pronoun  would  stand — 

(a)  As  subject,  Is.  41,  24  a»  abomination  (is  he)  that  chooseth  you; 
Job  30,  13,  cf.  §  152.  tt. 

{b)  As  object.  Is.  41,  2,  with  a  retrospective  pronoun;  MaL  2,  16 
HMI  and  him  that  caoereth;  Job  29, 12  I  delivered  .  .  .  the  fatherless 
also,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him, 

{c)  In  the  genitive  governed  by  a  substantive,  Ex,  4,  13  fc<J"'W 
njK?n"^!2l  send,  I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  bim  whom  thou  wilt  send, 
i.e.  by  the  hand  of  some  one  else;  Ps.  65,  5  and  Prov.  8,  32,  verbal- 
clauses  after  ^B^S  0  the  happiness  ofiht  man,  Ac;  Ps.  81,  6.  141,  $^ 
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Job  29,  16.  Lam.  i,  14;  after  'z?  Gen.  39,  4,  but  in  verse  5 
iinrj  "^^^PS;  Ex.  9,  4;  verbal-clauses  after  "^?  i  Chron.  29,  3. 
30,  18  sq.  31,  19.  Ezra  i,  5. 

(d)  Governed  by  a  preposition ;  so  verbal-clauses  after  ^np  Jer. 
2,  8;  after  ■/>§  (=/^  the  place  where),  i  Chron.  15,  12,  but  Ex.  23,  20 
before  the  same  verb  ^f^.  DlpBn"7K;  after  3  Jer.  8, 11.  2  Chron.  i,  4 
{=rm  the  place  where)\  after  p  Is.  65,  i  vKB^  Wp  by  them  thai  asked  not 
for  me  .  .  .  ""^^^^  i^^p  them  Ma/  j<»^^/  me  not;  Ezek.  13,  3  that 
which  th^  have  not  seen;  after  ^  Ps.  119,  136,  cf.  §  158.  ^y  after 
DV  2  Chron.  16,  9. — ^A  noun-clause  follows  p  in  Neh.  8, 10  ^ 

§  156.    Circumstantiai  Clauses, 

1.  The  statement  of  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
a  subject  appears  as  performing  some  action,  or  under  which  an 
action  (or  an  occurrence)  is  accomplished,  is  made  especially  (apart 
from  relative  clauses,  see  §  1 55)  by  means  of  noun-clauses  connected  by 
Waw  with  a  following  subject  (see  further  on  this  kind  of  circumstantiai 
clause  in  §  141.  e),  and  by  verbal -clauses  (see  §  142.  d\  Very 
frequently,  however,  such  statements  of  the  particular  circumstances 
are  subordinated  to  the  main  clause  by  being  simply  attached  without 
WaWy  either  as  noun-clauses,  sometimes  extremely  short  (see  letter  c\ 
or  as  verbal-clauses  (see  letters  d-g). 

Rem.  Among  relative  danses  of  this  kind  the  commonest  are  the  various  noui- 
clanses,  which  are  most  closely  subordinated  to  a  preceding  snbstantive  without 
*)^,  e.g.  Gen.  16,  la  ;  also  statements  of  weight,  Gen.  24,  aa ;  of  name.  Job  i,  i 
(also  introduced  by  IdC^  Gen.  24,  29.  i  Sam.  i,  I,  and  elsewhere,  or  HDK^  Gen. 
16, 1.  22,  24,  and  elsewhere);  of  a  condition  of  body,  Jud.  i,  7,  and  others. — 
Noun-clauses  which  b^n  with  wmv  and  the  predicate  have  a  somewhat  more 
independent  character  than  those  introduced  by  wdw  and  the  subject^  (Gen.  19, 1 9 
&c).  The  former,  however,  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  circumstantial  clauses, 
in  so  far  as  they  describe  a  condition  which  is  simultaneous  with  the  principal 
action ;  thus  Is.  3,  7  /  will  not  be  an  healer,  Dnj  ptj  ""n^??^  while  in  my  house 
is  neither  bread  nor  clothing;  Is.  6,  6  (Amos  7,  7);  2  Sam.  13,  18.  16,  i. 


^  An  analogous  instance  in  Aramaic  is  Ezra  5, 14  to  one  whose  name  was  Shesh- 
baxzar, 

*  In  Dent.  32,  31  this  form  of  sequence  appears  to  be  selected  for  another 
purpose,  and  indeed  our  enemies  are  fudges  thereof,  with  ivdw  emphatic;  to  take 
it  as  a  circumstantial  dauae  is  too  artificial. 

Ll2 
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2.  Characteristic    examples    of    circumstantial    w»«-clauses    are 

Gen.  12,  8  and  pitched  his  tent  rr^  T?ni   Dnp   i>rn^a  with  Bethel 

on  the  west  and  Ai  on  the  east;  Num.  22,  24.  2  Sam.  18,  14  through 

the  heart  of  Absalom,  ^D  ^3T^y  while  he  was  ^^/  alive;   Jer.  30,  6. 

Ezek.  9,  2  (comp.  Cant.  3,  8).  Nah.  3,  8.  Zech.  14,  5.  2  Chron.  23, 10 ; 

with  the  predicate   preceding,  e.g.  i  Sam.  26,  13.  Ps.  32,8.  —  In 

Gen.  41, 29  a  noun-clause  serves  to  announce  a  future  condition. — We 

may  also  include  here  certain  set  phrases,  as  D^??"'^?  D^?B  face  to  face 

(prop,  \i\x\t  face  was  turned  towards  face).  Gen.  32,  31.  Ex.  33,  1 1. 

Deut.  34,  10,  and  elsewhere  S*  so  also  to  cast  oneself  down^  Hjruj  D^BIC 

the  face  being  turned  to  the  earth,  Gen.  19,  i,  and  elsewhere  (for 

nf^t?  we  find  n?  ^^  I  Ki.  i,  31.  Is.  49,  23)'.  —  Comp.  finally  the 

formula  D^??'v8  Dt(  mother  with  children,  Gen.  32,  12;   comp.  Hos. 

ID,  14  and  §  119.  aa,  note  3. 

Rem.  On  circamlocntions  of  this  kind  to  express  negative  attributes  by  means 
of  short  noun-clanses  (complete  or  incomplete),  comp.  §  152.  ». 

3.  As  circumstantial  z?^3<j/-clauses ',  we  find  (i)  sometimes  afiirma- 
tive  clauses  (see  below),  but  far  more  frequently  (2)  negative  clauses 
(see  letter  f\  and  among  these  (3)  a  certain  number  of  expressions 
which  may  be  regarded  simply  as  equivalent  to  negative  adverbial 
ideas  (see  letter  g\ 

Examples  of  (i)  Is.  5,  11  ^  woe  onto  them,  that  tarry  late  in  the  evening, 
^i?.Vl-  J!!  wAiZ?  wine  inflames  them;  Is,  30,  31.  Jer.  7,  a6.  ao,  15.  Ps.  4,  3. 
5, 1  a.  6a,  5.  The  circumstantial  verbal-clause  is  used  to  particularize  an  action 
which  has  before  been  expressed  generally,  e.  g.  Gen.  44,  la.  48,  14  «  crossing 
his  hands;  Deut.  a,  ay.  Jud.  6,  19;  antithetically,  1  Ki.  13, 18  i?  ^n3  where- 
with however  he  lied  unto  him.  The  verbal-clause  seems  to  assign  a  reason  in 
I^s*  7»  7  ^y  DfiS^  since  thou  hast  commanded  judgement;  a  consequence 
in  Ps.  103,  5. 

Rem.  On  the  cases  in  which  an  imperfect  in  the  sense  of  a  final  clause  is 
subordinated  to  a  verb  of  motion  (generally  D^),  see  §  lao.  r.    Comp.  also 

*  The  expression  D^3D  ilKVin  to  look  one  another  in  the  face  (i.  e.  to  contend 
in  combat)  a  Ki.  14,  8.  11.  a  Chron.  a5,  17.  ai  is  probably  only  a  shortened  form 
for  D^3B-^K  D^»  HlOnn. 

•  T  V  •  T  T    T  J     . 

*  lliat  mflK  QnK)  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  predicate  to  D^g^ ,  and 
not  D^Btft  as  a  ccuus  instrumenti,  is  seen  from  Is.  49,  a3,  where  }^1K  D^Btft  precedes 
the  verb. 

'  Some  examples  of  these  have  been  already  discussed  in  another  coonexioo 
above,  §  lao.  o-^. 
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examples  like  Is.  5,  ii  a  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink;  Hab.  3,  16  ^Ttl^ 
thai  h£  may  invade  them ;  Job  16,  8.  30,  a8. 

Of  (2),  subordinate  verbal-clauses  with  k?  (in  English  usually  rendered  by  y 
without  and  the  gerund,  if  the  subject  be  the  same  as  in  the  principal  clause), 
e.g.  Lev.  1,  17  p'*^2l  ^b  without  dividing  it  asunder;  Job  31,  34;  tO  with  the 
perfect  is  so  used  in  Gen.  44,4.  Ex.  34,  aS.  i  Sam.  30,  a.  Job  ao,  26  (without  its 
being  blown  upon  it).  With  a  different  subject,  equivalent  to  a  consecutive  clause  in 
English,  e.  g.  Is.  ay,  9  ^^^"6^7  so  that  they  shall  rise  up  no  more.— Mortover, 
verbal-clauses  in  the  same  sense  {without  doing,  &c.)  are  frequently  connected 
by  W\\  comp.  1  Sam.  ao,  a.  Job  34,  aa.  4a,  3 ;  in  a  concessive  sense,  Is.  33,  i. 
Ps.  44!  18. 

Of  (3),  comp.  JTTJ  i^7  (prop,  he  knows  it  not)  unawares,  Ps.  35,  8.  Prov.  5,  ^  £" 
Tbn^  fc^7  unsparingly,  Is.  30,  14  (.after  an  infinitive  absolute);  Hab.  1,  17.  Job 
6,  10  (but  Sbn!  16)  Job  16,  13.  37,  23 ;  see  letter/  at  the  end);  Vim  lib 
(prop,  they  hide  not)  openly,  Is.  3, 9  (but  Job  15, 18  nna  i^Tl);  Tjl^n  ^pS  (prop. 
he  restrains  not)  unceasingly.  Is.  14,  6;  DltD^a  Job  41,  15  (Ps.  93.  i  D^BFrba) 
and  tDte^  (^7  Is.  40,  ao  equivalent  to  without  tottering,  immovably;  comp.  also 
I^K  t^7  without  wavering,  Ps.  a6,  i. 

§  167.    Object-Clauses. 

Clauses  which  depend  on  a  transitive  verb,  especially  on  what  are  a 
called  the  verba  cordis,  i.  e.  verbs  denoting  any  mental  act,  such  as 
to  see,  to  hear,  to  know,  to  perceive,  to  believe,  to  remember,  to  forget, 
to  say,  to  think,  &c.,  may  be  subordinated  to  the  governing  verb 
without  the  help  of  a  conjunction  by  simple  juxtaposition  (§  1 20.  a), 
or  they  may  be  co-ordinated  with  it  either  with  or  without  wdw 
copulative  (§  120.  d-K),  As  a  rule,  however,  the  objective  clause 
is  introduced  by  the  conjunction  ^9  that,  less  frequently  by  "^  that. 

Examples : — 

{a)  Object-clauses  without  a  conjunction.  Besides  the  passages  mentioned 
in  §  1 30  (especially  under  letter  e)  there  are  a  number  of  examples,  in  which 
a  clause  depending  on  a  verbum  dicendi  or  sentiendi  (the  oratio  obliqua  of  the 
Latin  and  English  Grammar)  is  added  in  the  form  of  an  independent  noun-clause 
or  verbal-clause;  e.g.  Gen.  la,  13  ntj  ^HTO  W"^1DK  say,  I  pray  thee,  thou 
art  my  sister;  Zech.  8,  33  (after  V10l^)\  Ps.  9,  3i  (after  pT);  verbal-clauses,  e.g. 
Ps.  50,  31  thou  thoughtest  t|itD3  iTntCrtVl  I  was  altogether  like  thyself ;  Gen. 
41, 15.  Jud.  9,  48  what  ye  have  sun  me  do;  Is.  48,  8.  Hos.  7,  3. 

ip)  Object-clauses    introduced    by  ^3,  e.g.  Gen.  6,  5  njTJ  \\'S\  ^3  HJiT  K")^)    ^ 
DIKH  and  the  Lord  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  grectt,  &c. — Direct 

TT|T  •  O  » 

narration  also  is  very  frequently  introduced  by  ^3  (analogous  to  the  tn  recita- 
tivum ;  frequently,  indeed,  with  the  secondary  idea  of  a  particle  of  asseveration, 
as  in  Gen.  26,  9.  37,  30),  e.  g.  Gen.  31,  30.  aa,  16  sq.  36,  33.  39,  33.  37,  35.  Jos. 
a,  34,  &c.,  even  when  the  direct  narration  is  not  expressly  indicated,  Gen.  4,  35. 
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32,  31.  41,  51  sq.  Ex.  18,  4.— On  the  expression  of  a  second  object  by  means  of 
a  claose  introduced  by  ^5 ,  see  §  1 17.  A  *. 

{c)  Object-clauses  introduced  by  IK^K,  e.g.  Est.  3,  4  WnnB^  DH^  Wr*3 
^T  for  he  had  told  ihem  that  he  was  a  Jew;  i  Sam.  18,  15.  Ezek.  so,  a6. 
Eccles.  8,  13  ^  even  before  direct  narration,  i  Sam.  15,  ao.  2  Sam.  i,  4.  Some* 
what  frequently  '^'gj  is  preceded  by  the  nota  accusativi  "JItJ  (equiyalent  to  the 
circumstance^  the  fact ^  thcU),  e.g.  Jos.  2,  10.  i  Sam.  24,  11.  19.  2  Sam.  11,  20. 
Is.  38,  3,  but  in  Gen.  30,  29.  Dent.  99,  15  equivalent  to  the  way  in  which. 


§  168.    Causal  Clauses. 

A  complete  clause,  which  assigns  the  reason  for  statements, 
demands,  threats,  &c.,  sometimes  follows  with  the  simple  waw 
copulative y  e.g.  Ps.  60,  13  give  us  help  against  the  adversary^  and 
(for)  vain  is  the  help  of  man;  Gen.  22,  12.  Ex.  23,  9.  Job  22,  12, 
perhaps  also  Ps.  7,  10;  or  even  without  Waw^  e.g.  Gen.  17,  14. 
As  a  rule,  however,  special  conjunctions  in  various  combinations  are 
used  to  introduce  causal  clauses. 

The  most  common  causal  conjunctions  are  ^'^  [y^  Is.  3,  16  and  elsewhere,  and 
155^  IS!  because,  prop,  on  account  of  the  fact  that;  both,  however,  may  also  be 
shortened  to  the  simple  {^2  Num.  20,  12  and  elsewhere,  or  to  ^^  because ,  Gen. 
3, 14. 17  and  elsewhere,  or  to  ^^  Gen.  30, 18.  31,49.  34, 13.  27.  i  Sam.  15, 15. 
20,  42.  26,  16.  23.  I  Ki.  3,  19.  8,  33.  Hos.  14,  4.  Zech.  1,  15;  also  •^B^a  Gen. 
.^9)  9-  23.  On  the  other  hand,  the  simple  \$l  is  sometimes  repeated  for  emphasis, 
IK?^  19!  (something  like  the  German  sinlemal  und  alldieweil)  Lev.  26,  43.  Ezek. 
13/10  (without  \  36,  3);  also  '^B'K'^y  2  Sam.  3,  30,  and  ^9"i)g'  Deut  31,  17. 
Jud.  3,  12.  Mai.  a,  14  on  the  ground  that;  •^K'^  "Q'^'l^S  because  of  the  circum- 
stance that,  Deut.  23,  5 ;  IB^  rtni«"i)3"i)8  for  this  very  cause  that,  Jer.  3,  8. 
But  just  as  the  simple  \$l  is  used  for  ^^B^K  \^_ ,  so  also  the  simple  ~«)S  with  the 
perfect  stands  for  'TB^g'vS  ^^'  ^^9»  ^3^-  ^"*  l%^^\  comp.  vSvP  Gen.  31,  20 


^  Instead  of  a  complete  objective  clause  we  sometimes  find  a  kind  of  accusative 
and  infinitive  construction,  especially  after  fflj  (prop,  to  give  up)  in  the  sense  of 
to  allow,  e,g.  Num.  21,  23  Sb^  "ibg  i^fcOb^TlK  jh^p  \^P^^]  and  Sihm  did 
not  suffer  Israel  to  pass  through  his  border;  20,  21;  followed  by  an  infinitive 
with  p,  e.g.  Gen.  20,  6.  31,  7.  Ex.  3,  19.  Comp.  also  the  analogous  examples  in 
Deut.  28,  56  (after  nD3  to  venture ;  see  %  nz-d);  Jud.  11,  20  (after  J^OWH  to 
trust) ;  I  Ki.  19, 4  (after  7t<B^  to  request), 

'  In  Jer.  28,  9  a  ^jV^/-clause  is  thus  introduced  by  'X^  instead  of  the 
usual  ^|) . 

'  Also  }3"75"^3  prop,  for  therefore.  Gen.  18,  5.  19,  8.  33,  10.  38,  26.  Num. 
10,  31.  14,  43.  2  Sam.  18,  20  C*r/,  and  }3"7y  "^K  Job  34,  27  always  mean 
forasmuch  as. 
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and  ^p3D  Deut.  a8,  55,  both  with  the  perfect,  eqmvalcnt  to  becausi . . .  not. — 
Comp.  further,  TB^  Dpg  Gen.  aa,  18.  a6,  5.  a  Sam.  la,  6,  all  with  the  perfect, 
and  ^3  n^  (a  Sam.  la,  10  with  the  perfect;  Amos 4, 12  with  the  imperfect)  prop. 
in  return  for  the  fact  that;  similarly  again  the  simple  Ipg  Num.  14,  34  with  the 
perfect,  and  Deut.  7,  la.  8,  ao  with  the  imperfect;  finally,  IB'KD  Is.  43,  4  arising 
from  the  fact  that,  ^because;  TB^  HTO  i  Sam.  a6,  ai  and  elsewhere,  and  ^9  nnPI 
Deut  4,  37.  Prov.  i,  39  for  the  reason  that. 

Rem.  I.  The  preposition  "^  (because  of  on  account  of)  with  the  infinitive 
(§  114.  e)  is  frequently  used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  full  causal  clause ;  comp.,  e.  g. 
Amos  I,  3.  6.  13.  a,  I.  6.  Such  a  construction  with  the  infinitive  may,  however, 
according  to  §  114.  r,  be  continued  by  means  of  a  finite  verb,  in  which  case  vV 
governs  the  verb  as  a  conjunction ;  e.  g.  Amos  i,  9  V13T  fc^t^l  •  •  •  OyaDn"t)y  because 
they  delivered  up,., and  remembered  not,  8cc, ;  i ,  1 1 .  a,  4 ;  without  IVdw,  Is . 30, 1 4. 

a.  The  choice  of  tense  is  regulated  by  the  general  principles  stated  in  §  io6sqq., 
viz.  the  perfect  (comp.  especially  §  106./)  refers  to  causes  already  brought  fully  into 
effect,  the  imperfect  to  those  which  may  contingently  arise ;  comp.  e.  g.  Deut.  7,  la. 
8,  ao.  I  Ki.  8,  33,  where  the  imperfect  leaves  the  possibility  still  open  that  the 
persons  addressed  will  periiaps  escape  the  threatened  punishments  by  avoiding 
disobedience. — Comp.  further,  §  1 11.  A  on  the  imperfect  consecutive,  and  ^  112,  nn 
on  the  perfect  consecutive  in  the  apodosis  to  causal  clauses. 


§  169.  Conditional  Sentences, 

Comp.  H.  Ferguson,*  The  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Conditional  Sentences  in  Hebrew ' 
{Journal  of  the  Society  of  Bibl,  Lit,  and  Exeg,^  Middletown,  Conn.,  June  and 
September,  i88a).— P.  Friedrich,  Die  hebr,  ConditioncUsdtse,  Konigsberg,  1884 
(Inaug.-Dissertation). — Driver,  Use  of  the  Tenses,  3rd  cd.,  p.  I74sqq. 

1.  The  great  variety  of  construction  in  conditional  sentences  is  ci 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  frequently  depends  on  the  subjective  judge- 
ment of  the  speaker,  whether  he  wishes  a  condition  to  be  regarded  as 
capable  offulfilmmt  (absolutely,  or  at  least  possibly),  thus  including 
those  already  fulfilled,  or  as  incapable  of  fulfilment.  On  this  dis- 
tinction depends  the  choice  both  of  the  conditional  particle -to  be 
used  (see  below),  and  especially  (as  also  in  Greek  and  Latin)  of  the 
tense.  The  use  of  the  latter  is  naturally  determined  ^cording 
to  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  §  106  sqq.*  In  the  following 
sketch,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  conditional  sentences  without  con- 
ditional particles  will  be  first  discussed  (letter  b\  and  afterwards 
sentences  with  these  particles  (letter  /). 


^  It  may,  moreover,  happen  that  a  difierent  idea  is  introduced  in  the  apodosis, 
from  that  with  which  the  protasis  started— a  source  of  many  further  variations. 
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b  2.  The  relation  betweea  condition  and  consequence  may  be 
expressed,  as  in  English,  by  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  two  clauses. 
At  the  same  time,  it  b  10  be  observed  in  general,  as  a  fundamental  rule 
(in  accordance  with  the  original  character  of  the  two  tenses),  that 
the  imperfect,  with  its  equivalents  (the  jussive,  cohortative,  imperative, 
perfect  consecutive,  and  participle),  is  used  to  express  a  condition 
and  consequence  which  are  regarded  as  being  capable  of  fulfilment 
in  present  or  future  time,  while  the  perfect  represents  a  condition 
already  fulfilled  in  the  past,  and  its  consequence  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  other  use  of  the  perfect — to  represent  conditions  regarded 
as  impossible — occurs  only  in  connexion  with  particles. 

Examples : — 

C  {a)  Impeffect  (comp.  %  107.  x)  in  protasis  and  apodosis,  Jos.  2a,  18.  Ps.  104, 
28  sqq.  pC^S^^  Dn?  jriFI  if  thou  givest  unio  them^  they  gather,  &c.;  Ps.  139, 18. 
Job  20,  24.  Eccles.  I,  18.  Neh.  i,  8;  with  an  interrogative  imperfect  in  the 
apodosis,  Jud.  13,  12 ;  with  the  jussive,  Job  10,  16;  with  the  cohortative,  Prov. 
1,  23;  with  the  perfect,  Is.  26,  10  {yet  wilt  he  not  Uam  righteousness ;  the  apo- 
dosis forcibly  denies  what  the  imperfect  in  the  protasis  had  represented  as  still 
conceivable;  comp.  Hos.  8,  12);  with  the  perfect  consecutive.  Gen.  47,  25.  Ex. 
33,  5 ;  with  the  protasis  suppressed.  Job  5,  8  (see  §  107.  x), 

d  (fi)  Jussive  in  protasis  (comp.  §  109.  h,  i)  and  apodosis,  Ps.  104,  20  ff^TTTXS^ 
rh'h  ^rPI  i/  thou  makest  darkness,  it  is  night ;  imperfect  in  the  apodosis,  Ps. 
104,  29  d.  Also  in  Ex.  7,  9  J*pjp  ^n^  it  shall  become  a  serpent,  is  the  apodosis  to 
a  suppressed  protasis  if  thou  cast  it  down;  so  in  2  Ki.  5,  10  3b^  is  the  apodosis 
to  a  protasis  if  thou  wash,  contained  in  what  precedes. 

e  {c)  Cohortative  (see  §  108.  «)  in  the  protasis ;  perfect  in  the  apodosis,  Ps.  40,  6 ; 
imperfect  consecutive,  Job  19,  18  ''Il"V)ai^  ^^^^  ^  ^  arise,  they  speak  against 
me;  on  the  cohortative  in  the  apodosis,  comp.  %  108./ 

f  (d)  Imperfect  consecutive  in  the  protasis  (§  \i\,  x),  Ps.  139,  n  tDfcO  if  I  say, 
&C.  (with  a  noun-clause  as  the  apodosis);  with  a  irequentatiTe  perfect  consecutive 
in  the  apodosis,  i  Sam.  2, 16. 

g  (e)  Perfect  consecutive  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis  (see  the  examples,  $  wi.kk 
and  //),  Gen.  44,  22  Ht?}  VDK  3]^.  and  should  he  leave  his  father,  his  father 
would  die;  9, 15.  44,  29.  Ex.4, 14.  12, 13.  i  Sam.  16,  2.  19,  3.  2  SanL  13,  28.  i  Ki. 
8,  30;  with  frequentative  perfects,  Ex.  16,  21  (referring  to  the  past,  Jer.  ao,  9); 
with  imperfect  in  the  apodosis  (being  separated  from  the  Wctw  by  )jh).  Num.  23, 20, 

'  On  the  termination  |1  comp.  §  47.  m.  In  verse  28  b  also  })yal^  is  probably  to 
be  explained  from  its  immediately  preceding  the  greater  pause.  These  terminations 
in  verses  28-30  and  Ps.  139,  18  can  scarcely  have  any  connexion  with  the  con- 
ditional sentence,  although  it  is  strange  that  ])  in  Num.  32,  23  appears  after  t^^TDK 
even  in  the  protasis.  In  Num.  16,  29.  32,  20  })  before  M  (as  in  Job  31, 10  in  the 
apodosis)  is  to  be  explained  from  the  dislike  of  hiatus. 
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Job  5,  34 ;  separated  by  an  infinitive  absolute,  i  Ki.  a,  37 ;  an  interrogative  clause 
in  the  apodosb,  Lev.  10,  19 ;  a  noun-clause,  Ps.  37, 10.  Job  7,  21. 

(/)  A  simple  perfect  (to  represent  actions  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  completed)   h 
in  the  protasis  and  apodosis,  Prov.  18,  22  nltS  K^  H^  t(^  has  one  found 
a  wife  he  has  found  a  good  thing;  24,  10;  an  imperfect  m  the  apodosis,  Job  19, 4. 
23,10;  an  imperfect  consecutive,  Ex.  20,  25.  Prov.  11,2.  Job  3,  25.  23, 13A.  29,  ix ; 
an  interrogative  clause,  Num.  12, 14.  Job  7,  20  if  I  have  sinned  (prop.,  well,  now 

1  have  smned !)  what  can  I  do  unto  thee  ?  21,  31.  35, 6.  Amos  3,  8 ;  a  noun-clause. 
Job  27,  19. 

{g)  A  participle  as  casus  pendens  (comp.  §  1 43.  </,  and  the  sections  of  the  Grammar  i 
there  referred  to)  or  a  complete  noun-clause  in  the  protasis ;  the  apodosis  mostly 
introduced  hy  warn  apodosis ,  e.  g.  Prov.  23,  24  A^M.  ta  npfc^l  DDPl  *\yC*  if  one 
hegetteth  a  wise  child ^  he  shall  have  joy  of  him;  with  perfect  frequentative  in  the 
apodosis,  i  Sam.  2,  13  and  elsewhere ;  but  also  with  a  simple  imperfect,  e.  g.  Ex. 
21,  12  (comp.  §  112.  »);  with  an  interrogative  imperfect,  a  Ki.  7,  2.  19;  with  an 
interrogative  perfect,  Jud.  6,  13. 

(A)  Infinitive  with  preposition  (also  as  the  equivalent  of  a  conditional  clause)    k 
in  the  protasis,  and  a  perfect  consecutive  in  the  apodosia  (comp.  §  112.  mm)^  e.  g. 

2  Sam.  7,  14  sqq.  01  VJ^HDiTI  Iniyns  if  he  commit  iniquity ^  I  will  correct  him 
with  the  rod  of  men;  Ex.  34,  34  sq.  (with  imperfect,  followed  by  perfects  frequen- 
tative in  the  apodosis). 

Rem.  On  the  expression  of  condition  and  consequence  by  means  of  two  co- 
ordinate imperatives^  see  §  iio,f 

3.  Particles  used  to  introduce  conditional  sentences  are  Dt?  (for  / 
which  in  the  later  and  latest  Books  sometimes  ?n,  see  below,  letter  w) 
and  ^^  (i  Sam.  14,  30.  Is.  63,  19  wi?;  Eccles.  6,  6.  Est.  7,  4  ^?K, 
from  ^  DK)  i/y  negative  t6  D«  and  ^7^  (\7?^)  unless;  ''?  supposing 
that  (Lat. «/),  in  case  that,  sometimes  used  almost  in  the  same  sense 
as  DK.  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  Dl«  {\lb  DK)  and  ^ 
^r^)y  ^'  ^s  to  be  observed,  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  QJ*  is  used 
if  the  condition  be  regarded  either  as  abeady  fulfilled,  or  if  it,  together 
with  its  consequence,  be  thought  of  as  possibly  (or  probably)  occurring 
in  the  present  or  future.  In  the  former  case,  tDK  is  followed  by  the 
perfect,  in  the  latter  (corresponding  to  the  Greek  iav  with  the  present 
subjunctive)  by  the  imperfect  or  its  equivalent  (frequently  in  the 
apodosis  also).  On  the  other  hand,  ^>  (^7^)  is  used  when  the  con- 
dition is  to  be  represented  as  not  fulfilled  in  the  past,  or  as  not  capable 
of  fulfilment  in  the  present  or  future,  and  the  consequence  accordingly 
as  not  having  occurred  or  never  occurring.  In  the  former  case,  v 
and  ^^^  are  necessarily  followed  by  the  perfect  (mostly  also  in  the 

*  On  \>  cf.  Kohler  in  Geiger's  Zeitschr.fur  fViss.  undLeben,  vi  (1868),  p.  21  sqq. 
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apodosis)  corresponding  to  the  Greek  W  with  the  indicative  of  an 
historic  tense,  and  the  Latin  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjective.  In 
the  latter  case  (which  is  extremely  rare)  the  perfect,  or  the  participle, 
or  even  the  imperfect,  may  be  used. 

m  Rem.  -Since  it  again  frequently  depends  on  the  sabjectiTe  judgment  of  the 
speaker  (see  letter  a),  whether  a  condition  is  to  be  regarded  as  possible  or  impos- 
sible, we  cannot  wonder  that  the  distinction  between  DK  and  X^  is  not  always 
consistently  observed.  Although  naturally  \^  and  KT^P  cannot  take  the  place 
of  DK  and  }JO  DK  (on  the  strange  use  of  \}  in  Gen.  50,  15,  see  below),  yet  con- 
yersely  DK  is  sometimes  used  where  v  would  certainly  be  expected ;  comp.  e.  g. 
Ps.  50,  12.  137,  5.  139,  8.  Hos.  9,  13  (comp.  verse  11).  These  examples,  indeed 
(DK  with  the  imperfect),  may  without  difficulty  be  explained  from  the  fact  that 
the  connexion  of  X^  with  the  imperfect  was  evidently  avoided,  because  the  imperfect 
by  its  nature  indicates  a  still  unfinished  action,  and  consequently  (as  opposed 
to  \y)  a  still  open  possibility.  But  DK  is  also  used  for  X^  in  connexion  with  the 
perfect,  especially  when  an  imprecation  is  attached  by  the  apodocis  to  the  condition 
introduced  by  DK,  e.g.  Ps.  7,  4sqq.  '31  5|*^T  •••;«&  Wfc^DK  if  I  hm>e  done 
this  * . .,  let  the  enemy  pursue  my  soul,  &c.,  comp.  Job  31,  9  sqq.  The  speaker 
assumes  for  a  moment  as  possible  and  even  actual,  that  which  he  really  rejects 
as  inconceivable,  in  order  to  invoke  the  most  severe  punishment  on  himself,  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  the  case. 

On  the  frequent  addition  of  an  infinitive  absolute  to  the  verb  in  clauses  with 
DK,  see  I  113.  ^  above. 

Examples : — 
n       A.  DK  I.  with  perfect  in  the  protasis  to  express  conditions,  &a,  which  have 
been  completely  fulfilled  in  the  past  or  which  will  be  completely  fulfilled  in  the 
future  (the  perfect  is  here  equivalent  to  \he  futurum  cxactum,  §  io6.  0).    The 
apodosis^  takes  ~ 

(a)  A  perfect  also,  e.g.  Prov.  9,  i*  ^?  l?0?n  ritD5n"DK  if  thou  art  ttnse^  thou 
art  wise  for  thyself  ;  Ps.  73,  15  (see  "below  on  v). 

{fi)  Imperfect,  e.g.  Deut.  3a,  41  ^rtag^'DK  if  1  whet  my  glittering  sword ,  . . 
3^^  /  will  render  vengeance,  &c.;  Job  9,  15  sq.  and  30  (in  both  cases  we  should 
expect  y^  rather  than  'DK ;  so  also  Ps.  44,  2i  sq.,  with  an  interrogative  imperfect 
in  the  apodosis);  Job  11,13  (the  apodosis  is  in  verse  15). 

(f)  Jussive  (or  optative),  e.g.  Job  31,  9  sqq.  (see  letter  m  above);  Gen.  18,  3. 
0  (d)  Perfect  consecutive  (see  the  examples  in  %  112,  gg),  e.g.  Gen.  43, 9  (0"DK 
'31  VnK^3n  if  I  bring  him  not , ,  .  then  I  shall  have  sinned,  &c.;  Jud.  16,  17. 
2  Sam.  15,  33.  a  Ki.  7, 4.  On  the  other  hand,  e.g.  Gen.  47,  6.  Mic.  5,  7.  Job  7,  4 
refer  to  actions  already  completed;  in  Gen.  38,  9  and  Num.  ai,  9  the  perfect 
with  1  is  a  perfect  frequentative  and  refers  to  past  time. 

^  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  fiact  that  the  logical  apodosis  (the  con- 
sequence of  the  condition)  is  sometimes  mentioned  before  the  condition;  as  in 
Gen.  18,  a8.  30.  Jud.  11,  10.  Ps.  63,  6  sq.  137,  6,  and  according  to  Dillmann 
Is.  4,4, 
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{e)  Imptffed  consecutive  (see  §  iii.  y),  e.g.  Job  8, 4  if  thy  chitdren  have  sinned 
O«0n)  •  •  • ,  Dn^^g^  he  has  delivered  them,  &c 

(/)  Imperative,  e.g.  Gen.  50,  4  '31  KJ-na*?  DD^J^S  [H  ^riKVO  KJ-DK  1/  ff^ 
I  ha^e  found  grace  in  your  eyes,  sfeak,  I  pray  you,  &c. ;  the  imperative  precedes 
in  Gen.  47, 16  and  Job  38,  4.  18. 

{g)  A  (complete  or  incomplete)  noun-clanse,  e.g.  Jer.  14, 18  (a  vivid  realization  /> 
of  the  future)  if  I  have  gone  forth  into  the  field  {^^  if  I  go,  &c.),  then,  behold,  the 
slain  with  the  sword  I  &a;  Prov.  24,  14  (K^^  with  wow  apodosis). 

2,  OK  with  imperfect  in  the  protasis,  to  express  what  is  possible  in  the  present   q 
or  fntare,  as  well  as  (according  to  $  107.  b)  what  has  continued  or  been  repeated 
in  the  past    The  apodosis  takes — 

(tf)  The  perfect,  e.g.  Num.  33,  33  DTlKOn  njn  }5  pfe^  fc<^-D«1  *«/  if  ye  ivill 
not  do  so,  behold,  ye  have  sinned ;  here  the  apodosis  represents  the  time  when 
the  consequence  has  already  taken  place;  so  also  Job  20,  13-14.  On  the  other 
hand,  Num.  16,  39  (as  also  i  Sam.  6,  9  and  i  Ki.  33,  38)  is  a  case  of  a  pregnant 
construction,  if  these  men  die  as  all  men  die,  then  (it  will  follow  from  this)  the 
Lord  hath  not  sent  me. 

{b)  The  imperfect,  e.g.  3  Ki.  7,  4  Hjm  ^VJ^DK  if  they  save  us  alive,  we  shall  r 
live,  &a;  Gen.  13,  16.  18,  38.  30.  28,  30sqq.  Ex.  30,  35  (the  second  imperfect  is 
equivalent  to  a  jussive);  Is.  i,  18.  10,  33.  Amos  9,  3-4.  Ps.  50,  13  (where  DK 
ironically  represents  an  impossibility  as  possible) ;  Job  8,  5  sq.  (with  the  insertion 
of  a  second  condition  in  the  form  of  a  noun-clause) ;  9,  3.  30.  14,  7  ;  a  frequenta- 
tive imperfect  referring  to  the  past,  Gen.  31,  8  lDft<^  nb"DK  ^(ever)  he  said  thus 
. . .,  'KyT\  then  they  bare  . . .;  Ex.  40,  37.  In  Gen.  43,  37  the  consequence  (on 
n^Of)  cf.  §  107.  j)  precedes  the  condition. 

\c)  The  jussive  (or  optative),  e.g.  Ps.  137,  5 ;  comp.  $  109.  A. 

{d)  The  cohortative,  e.g.  Gen.  13,  9.  Job  31,  7;  comp.  §  108./. 

{e)  Tht  petfect  consecutive  (see  the  examples  in  %  ii2,JfBndgg),  e.g.  i  Sam.    s 

30,  6  PI'IDNI  fM  ''?t!P?!  ^J^^'t^fc?  if  thy  father  miss  me  at  all,  then  shall  thou 
say,  &c;  Gen.  34,  41.  Jud.  4,  30;  with  a  frequentative  perfect  consecutive,  Gen. 

31,  8  if  he  said  (as  often  happened)  .  . . ,  then,  &c. 

(/)  The  imperfect  consecutive;  so  perhaps  Ps.  59, 16,  if  ^^p*1  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  §  iii.  /. 

{g)  The  imperative,  e.g.  Gen.  31,  50.  i  Sam.  20,  31  (with  wdm  apodosis,  but 
in  verse  33  simply  !J7).  3i,  10.  Job  33,  5. 

(Ji)  A  noun-clause,  e.g.  Gen.  4,  7.  Ps.  139,  8.  Job  8,  6.  31,  36 sq.  / 

3.  DM  with  cohortative,  e.  g.  Gen.  30,  31 ;  comp.  the  passages  in  §  108.  e, 

4.  DK  with  infinitive.  Job  9,  37  ^"ItDM'DK  prop,  if  my  scsying  is  (probably,    u 
however,  we  should  read  ^JTipK). 

5.  DK  with  a  noun-clause,  e.g.  Deut.  5,  33  (in  the  apodosis  a  perfect  with  V 
wdw  apodosis).  Gen.  37,  46.  Jud.  9, 15  (imperative  in  the  apodosis) ;  11,9  (imper- 
fect in  the  apodosis);  3  Sam.  13,  8  (cohortative  in  the  apodosis);  Hos.  13,  13; 
especially  if  the  subject  of  the  conditional  clause  be  a  personal  pronoun.  In  an 
affirmative  sentence  this  pronoun  is  often  joined  to  K^,  in  a  n^ative  sentence  to 
PK  (comp.  on  both,  %  ioo»  0),  while  the  predicate  (cf.  §  116.  g)  is  represented 
by  a  participle,  usually  expressing  the  future,  e.g.  Jud.  6,  36  sq.  JPf^D  ^K'^DK 
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if  thou  wilt  savcy  &c;  Gen.  24,  49  D^fc^  DDK^DK  if  ye  will  deal^  &c.;  i  Sam- 
33,  33.  In  Gen.  24,  42  sq.  the  condition  is  expressed  in  a  more  humble  form 
by  the  addition  of  KJ.  With  p«  Gen.  43,  5  nWo  1?^J5*DN1  hut  if  thou  wilt 
not  send,  &c;  20,  7  (with  imperative  in  the  apodosis);  Ex.  8^17.  9,  2  sq.  1  Sam. 
19,  II  (all  with  a  participle  also  in  the  apodosis).  Bat  t^  and  }^  may  also  be 
used  after  DK  without  a  suffix;  thus  ^  Gen.  23,  8.  i  Sam.  20,  8.  2  KL  9,  15, 
and  elsewhere,  ^^"DK  (//  it  be  not  the  case)  Gen.  30,  1.  Ex.  32,  32.  Jud.  9,  15- 
2  Ki.  2,  10;  comp.  also  f^-DN  if  it  be  so,  Gen.  25,  22, 
W  ^*  K!  ^>  according  to  the  common  opinion  originally  identical  with  }n  behold  I 
Probably,  however,  fn  if  is  a  pure  Aramaism,  and  since  the  Aramaic  word  never 
has  the  meaning  behold,  it  is  at  least  improbable  that  it  had  originally  any 
connexion  with  fT]  or  nan.  Comp.  Ex.  8,  22.  Is.  54, 15.  Jer.  3,  i.  2  Chron.  7, 13. 
But  in  Job  12, 14  and  23,  8  the  meaning  behold  is  to  be  preferred. 

X       C.  ^b  if  tibh  (:bh)  if  not. 

I.  Vliih perfect  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis  (comp.  §  106./),  e.g.  i  Sam.  14,  30 
':i  D^n  Di*n  ^?K  bbK  \!Ch  ^|  ^IK  how  much  more,  if  the  people  had  eaten 
freely . . . ,  hcui  there  not  been  a  great  (  »  much  greater^  slaughter ^  &c. ;  Jud.  8, 19  ; 
\p\^  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ^p  in  Est.  7,  4,  comp.  Eccles.  6,  6  (with  a  question 
in  the  apodosis). — With  the  perfect  in  protasis  and  apodosis  after  Kp^?  Gen.  31, 42. 
43,  10.  Jud.  14,  18.  I  Sam.  25,  34.  2  Sam.  2,  27.  Is.  1,9.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Deut  32,  29  \^  with  a  perfect  is  followed  by  an  imperfect  in  the  apodosis,  if 
they  were  wise,  they  would  understand  this;  in  Mic.  2, 11  by  a  perfect  consecutive. 

y  2.  With  imperfect  after  Kp^p  Deut.  32,  27,  l^JK  probably  as  the  modus  ret 
repetitae,  were  it  not  thcU  I  ever  and  again  feared,  &c. ;  so  also  the  imperfect  after 
y^  with  the  apodosis  suppressed.  Gen.  50, 15  supposing  that  Joseph  should  hate  us  ; 
since,  according  to  the  context,  the  danger  was  real,  the  use  of  v  here  is  strange  ; 
conversely  in  other  cases,  e.g.  Ps.  73,  15.  Job  9,  15 sq.  30,  ^7  would  be  more 
natural  than  DK. 

Z       3.  A  noun-clause  occurs  after  ^7  2  Sam.  18,  12.    2  KL  3,  14.  Ps.  81,  14,  all 
with  imperfect  in  the  apodosis;  Job  16,4  ^  ^7,  with  cohortative  in  the  apodosis. 
D.  ^3  supposing  tliat,  if: — 
act       1.  ^3  with  perfect  in  the  protasis,  e.  g.  Num.  5,  20  H^Ob'  ^5  ^^,  ^  thou,  if 
thou  hast  gone  astray,  &c. ;  with  a  frequentative  perfect  consecutive  in  the  apodosis, 
Job  7,  13  sq.;  with  an  imperfect  consecutive.  Job  22,  29. 
bb       2.  ^3  with  imperfect  in  the  protasb,  e.g.  Ps.  23,  4  ^?fc?'^3  03  yea,  though 
I  walk  (have  to  walk)  . . .,  /  will  fear  no  (fc^TtjT^^)  evil;   37,  24;   Ex.  21,  2 
'31  '»'^3y  nny  n3pn*^3  if  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  shall  he  serve 
(but  in  verses  3-5  a  series  of  definite  conditions  with  definite  consequences  is 
introduced  by  DK ;  so  also  the  ^  in  verse  7  is  followed  in  verses  8-1 1  by  the 
special  cases  with  DK ;  df.  also  verse  1 7  sqq.);  comp.  Gen.  4, 24.  24, 41.  Job  38, 5 ; 
with  a  perfect  consecutive  in  the  apodosis.  Gen.  32,  18  sq.   Ex.  18,  16;  with  a 
noun-clause,  Is.  i,  15. 
3.  ^|)  with  a  noun'clause  (and  imperfect  in  the  apodosis),  2  Sam.  19,  8. 
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Remarks. 

I.  In  2  Ki.  5,  13  the  particle  ^^  (Masora  ^3K,  probably  in  the  sense  of  my  CC 
fathti)  appears  exceptionally  for  \^  \  its  meaning  here  is  onqnestionabie,  but  its 
origin  is  obscare.  Comp.  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  Delitzsch  and  Wetzstein 
on  Job  34,  36,  where  this  ^3K  appears  to  be  used  as  a  desiderative  particle. — 
Sometimes  when  one  case  has  been  already  discussed,  another  of  the  same 
character  is  added  by  means  of  ^K  or^  e.g.  Ex.  ai,  36  '31  JTl^  S^  or  (another 
possible  case)  it  is  known  that^  &c.,  i.  e.  htit  if  it  be  known^  &c.,  LXX  4ctv  Ik^ 
Vulg.  sin  autem;  comp.  Lev.  4,  23.  a8.  5,  I.  35,  49.  a  Sam.  18,  13;  with  a 
following  imperfect,  £zek.  14,  17  sq. — On  the  hypothetical  use  of  IB^K  (which 
is  interchangeable  with  ^2)  in  other  senses  also)  Lev.  4,  a  a  (in  verses  3  and  a  7  DK), 
Deut.  II,  a 7  (verse  a8  DK),  Jos.  4,  a i,  see  the  Lexicon. 

a.  The  conditional  sentence  is  frequently  found  in  an  abridged  form,  where  the  dd 
suppressed  clauses  can  be  easily  supplied  from  the  context;  comp.  Gen.  13,  9. 
a4,  49.  I  Sam.  a,  16  t^7~D^n  and  if  not,  equivalent  to  and  if  thou  wilt  not 
jpv€  it  to  me,  then  I  take  it  (perfect  according  to  §  io6.  if)  by  force ;  comp. 
I  Sam.  6, 9.  The  use  of  ^  alone  in  Jud.  6, 13  is  peculiar,  as  also  in  a  Ki.  10, 15 
(where  we  should  read  with  the  LXX  55^1  Wnj  1tD8^  K^  in  the  sense  of 
if  it  be  so;  so  in  a  Sam.  13,  26,  a  Ki.  5,  17  li7\  alone  u  used  in  the  sense 
of  if  really  . .  .  not,  in  each  case  with  a  following  jussive  equivalent  to  may  there 
at  least,  &c  (cfl  %  143.  d\ — In  i  Sam.  13,  13.  Job  3,  13  the  condition  must  be 
supplied  from  the  preceding  clause  to  complete  the  sentence  introduced  by 
nriy  ^9  (job  31,  28  by  ^9,  a  Ki.  13, 19  by  TN). — ^The  apodosis  also  appears  some- 
times in  an  abridged  form  (e.  g.  Gen.  4,  34.  Is.  43,  a)  or  is  entirely  suppressed, 
e.g.  Gen.  30,  37.  38,  17.  50,  15  (see  letter  y  above),  Ex.  3a,  3a.  Ps.  37,  13.  Job 
38,  5,  where  properly  *ljn  must  be  supplied  with  JHT)  ^9  ^  ^  verses  4  and  18 ; 
cf.  %  167.  a,  —  In  Ps.  8,  4,  instead  of  the  apodosis  /  exclaim  which  we  should 
expect,  the  exclamation  itself  follows. 

3.  The  absolute  certainty  with  which  a  result  is  to  be  expected,  is  frequently   ee 
emphasized  by  the  insertion  of  ^9  Is.  7,  9 ;  U(  ^3  a  Sam.  a,  37.  19,  7.  Job  11, 15 ; 

or  Wy  ^9  now  verily.  Num.  33,  39.  i  Sam.  14,  30  after  v,  Gen.  31,  43.  43,  10 
after  ^j^?.  Job  8,  6  after  OK.  On  this  corroborative  ^3  comp.  such  passages  as 
Gen.  18,  30,  &c.,  and  §  148.  d, 

4.  Sometimes  the  force  of  a  hypothetical  particle  extends  beyond  the  apodosis  ff 
to  a  second  conditional  clause,  as  in  the  case  of  DK  Prov.  9, 13.  Job  10, 15.  16,  6. 

33,  33,  and  ^9  Is.  43,  3. 

5.  In  Ex.  33,  30  a  negative  statement  takes  the  place  of  a  condition  with  a  gg 
negative  consequence,,/^  a  man  doth  not  see  me  and  live,  instead  oi  for  if  a  man 
sees  me,  he  does  not  live ;  comp.  the  similar  passages,  Deut.  33,  i.  4  thou  shall 
not  see  ,,»  and  hide  thyself,  instead  of  if  thou  seest . . .  thou  shall  not  hide  thyself 


§  160.    Concessive  Clauses, 

Besides  the  use  of  the  imperative  in  the  sense  of  a  concession,  a 
meant  either  seriously  (§  no.  a)  or  mockingly  (§  no./),  and  of 
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concessive  drcumstantial  clauses  (§  141.^,  §  14a.  </,  and  §156./"), 
concessive  clauses  may  be  introduced — 

{a)  By  a  simple  DK  if:  thus  Job  9,  15  with  perfect,  if  {'^th<mgh)  I  had  been 
in  the  right;  Is.  i,  18  and  10,  33  with  imperfect  in  reference  to  a  contingent  erent. 

b  {b)  By  ^5  D|  yea  though,  Is.  i,  15  with  imperfect ;  for  which'  we  find  simply 
Dd  in  Is.  49,  15  with  imperfect,  yea,  though  these  may  forget,  yet . . .;  on  the  other 
hand,  with  perfect,  Jer.  36,  35.  Ps.  95,  9.  Neh.  6,  i;  finally  D3  ^2)  even  if  though^ 
Ecdes.  4,  14. 

C  if)  By  the  preposition  "Ty  governing  a  complete  nomi-danse^  as  Job  16,  17 
^633  DOrrtO  7^  notwithstanding  that  no  violence  is  in  mine  hands,  or  a  verbal- 
clause,  Is.  53,  9.  On  *7y  with  the  infinitive  in  a  similar  sense  (equivalent  to  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  ^  notwithstanding  that),  comp.  §  119.  oa,  note  3. 

§101.  Comparative  Clauses. 

a  1.  A  comparison  between  two  facts  is  sometimes  established  by 
simply  uniting  them  with  wow  copulative,  especially  in  gnomic  poetiy, 
when  facts  of  a  moral  nature  are  compared  with  those  of  the  physical 
world,  e.  g.  Job  5,  7  man  is  bom  unto  trouble,  and  the  sons  of  fiame 
fly  upward,  i.e.  as  the  sparks  by  nature  fly  upward,  so  man,  Ac; 
Job  12,  II  (in  an  interrogative  form;  in  34,  3  the  same  comparison 
as  a  statement);  more  commonly  in  the  opposite  order,  14,  11  sq. 
Prov.  17,  3.  25,  3.  26,  3.  9.  14.  27,  21,  &c.*  Even  without  the 
connecting  \  Job  24,  19  drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow  waters, 
^Kjjn  7l«e^  so  doth  Shedl  those  who  have  sinned  (comp.  §  155.  »); 
comp.  Jer.  17,  11. 

b  2.  The  conjunction  *^^  (comp.  §  155.  g;  the  simple  "^  occurs 
in  the  same  sense  in  Ex.  10,  6.  14,  13.  34,  18)  as,  quemadmodum^ 
is  used  as  a  comparative  conjunction  (Obad.  15),  frequently  with 
II  so^  corresponding  to  it  in  the  apodosis,  Is.  31,  4.  52,  14  sq. 
Sometimes,  however,  J3  i^o  also)  occurs  even  after  independent  state- 
ments, Is.  55,  9.  Jer.  3,  20.  —  Exact  coincidence  of  two  fiacts  is 
expressed  in  Eccles.  5,  16  by  *B^  HD^S  in  all  points  as, 

^  On  this  waw  adaequationis,  and  in  general  on  i^ese  flgurative  maxims  of 
comparison,  see  Delitzscb,  Das  Salomonische  Spruchbuch,  p.  9sq.  Moreover, 
instead  of  entire  clauses,^  the  nouns  alone  (without  predicates)  are  fiiequentlj 
grouped  together,  e.  g.  Prov.  35,  13.  35  sq.  (called  hy  Delitzsch,  the  'emblematic 
Mashal')>  The  expressions  D]^  3^9  prop,  to  be  counted  with  some  one,  Ps.  88,  5, 
and  D]^  y^'i  ^^  ^  likened  with  some  one,  Ps.  38,  i.  145,  7,  also  arise  from  the 
idea  of  comparison  implied  in  grouping  things  together.  On  this  U8cr<«f  D]^  cL 
Job  9,  36,  where  with  is  equivalent  to  like. 
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Rem.  On  the  use  of  9  asy  with  single  nouns  or  pr<Hionns  to  introduce  com-  C 
parisons,  comp.  $  ii8.  s;  on  the  alleged  nse  of  3  as  a  conjunction  (equivalent  to 
"^l5tO),  comp.  §  155.^. — It  is  to  be  further  remarked  that  3—3  when  used  in 
correspondence  with  one  another,  as — so  (e.  g.  Lev.  7,  7.  Is.  34,  a.  Hos.  4,  9 ; 
also  so—aSf  Gen.  18,  25.  44,  18;  in  Jos.  14,  11.  i  Sam.  50,  34  3^—3 ;  Ps.  127, 4 
|3— 3,  comp.  Joel  3,  4),  are  not  to  be  r^[arded  as  conjunctions,  but  as  virtual 
substantives  with  a  following  genitive;  rT'n^  "^jj?  DD3  Nuul  15, 15  properly  means 
/^  h'ke  of  you  shall  be  the  Hke  of  the  stranger,  i.  e.  your  duty  shall  be  (also)  the 
stranger's  duty;  cf.  Lev.  34,  33. 

§  162.   Disjtmclwe  Smiences. 

The  introduction  of  another  possible  case,  excluding  that  which  ^ 
preceded,  is  effected   by  1K  or,  e.g.  Ex.  21,  36,  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  vel;  but  also  equivalent  to  aui  with  an  exclusive  antithesis, 
2  Ki.  2,  16;  so  Is.  27,  5  {K  =  //  would  then  happen  thai,  for  which 
elsewhere  ^?  ^^. 

In  the  sense  of  sive — sive  we  find  ^K — iK,  or  DN— D«,  or  DtO — D«  b 
(see  the  examples  in  the  Lexicon),  also  \ — \  Lev.  5,  3.  Num.  9,  14. 
Deut.  24, 7.  Is.  2,  13  sqq.  Jer.  32,  20.  Ps.  76,  7.  Job  34,  29,  perhaps 
also  £x.  21, 16  (but  not  Prov.  29, 9 ;  comp.  Delitzsch  on  the  passage), 
and  7—\  (see  §  143.  tf);  cf.  also  DJ— DJ  (in  Gen.  24,  44  D3I— DJ) 
bolh-^and;  but  ^b  t^-tkb  DJ  (in  Gen.  21,  26  ^^  DaU-t^S  D^;  Zech. 
1, 18  i<!>  D3 — DJ)  neither — nor.    On  disjtmctive  questions,  see  §  150.^. 

§  168.   Adversative  and  Exceptive  Clauses. 

L  After  negative  sentences  (especially  after  prohibitions)  the  a 
antithesis  {but)  is  introduced  by  C^  ^9,  e.g.  i  Sam.  8,  19  and  they 
said,  Nay,  but  we  will  have  a  king  over  tis;  Ps.  i,  2  and  elsewhere ; 
frequently  also  by  ^9  alone,  e.g.  Gen.  18,  15.  19,  2,  or  even  simply 
connected  by],  Gen.  17,6,  njrn  as  perfect  consecutive;  42,  10; 
cf.  Ex.  6,  18. 

Rem.  Sometimes  the  n^ation  is  only  virtually  contained  in  the  precedmg  sen-   b 
tence,  e.  g.  in  the  form  of  a  rhetorical  question  (Mic  6,  3  aq.)  or  of  conditions 
which  are  to  be  r^arded  as  not  having  been  fulfilled  (Job  31,  18);  ^3  or  DK  ^ 
in  such  cases  becomes  equivalent  to  nay,  rather, 

2.  Exceptive  clauses,  depending  on  another  sentence,  are  introduced  c 

by  ''9  DBK  except  that,  and  (again  after  negative  sentences,  see  letter  a 

above)  D^5  ^?^ unless;  especially  DK  *9  with  the  perfect  (equivalent 

^  Very  probably  this  use  of  DM  **9  <^ses  from  the  original  meaning  7^  if, 
surely  if  O9  in  an  affinnative  sense);  so  evidently  in  Ex.  2  a,  a  a  as  a  forcible 
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to  unUss  previously)  after  imperfects  which  contain  a  declaration,  e.  g. 
Gen.  32,  27  /  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  hast  previously  blessed  me; 
Lev.  22, 6.  Is.  55, 10.  65, 6.  Amos  3, 7.  Ruth  3, 18.  Finally,  D3«  *J?p3 
unless,  Amos  3,  4  (with  perfect  after  a  rhetorical  question),  or  simply 
^ripa  Gen.  43,  3  with  a  noun-clause,  except  your  brother  be  with  you; 
Is.  10,  4  after  a  rhetorical  question,  with  a  verbal-clause. 

Rem.  The  principal  statement,  to  which  DK  ^3  appends  an  excepticm,  must 
sometimes  be  supplied  from  the  context;  thus.  Gen.  40,  14  (I  desire  nothing  else) 
except  that  thou  remember  me^  equivalent  to  only  do  thou  renumber,  &c.  (comp. 
%  106.  fty  note  a).  Comp.  Mic.  6,  8,  where  DK  ^3,  equivalent  to  nothing  but,  is 
used  before  an  infinitive,  and  Job  42,  8,  equivalent  to  only,  before  a  nonn. 

§  164.   Temporal  Clauses, 

1.  The  relations  of  time  existing  between  two  different  actions 
or  events  are  frequently  expressed  without  the  aid  of  a  conjunction 
simply  by  juxtaposition : — 

(a)  Actions  or  events  are  represented  as  wholly  or  in  part  simultaneous  by  connect- 
ing a  noan-dause  with  another  noun-clause  or  verbal-clause  introduced  by  \  (or  HSni), 
e.  g.  Gen.  7,  6  and  Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  (prop,  a  son  of  six  hundred 
years),  rPH  Jj^Oni  and  (i.e.  when)  the  flood  was.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  predicate  of  the  noun-clause  (frequently  introduced  by  Hly  stiU)  is 
expressed  by  an  active  participle,  e.g.  Job  i,  16  sq.  '31  KD  ntl  *151^  »^^  ^^ 
he  was  yet  speaking,  and  there  came  another,  &c.;  see  the  numerous  examples 
in  §  III. ^  and  §  116.  i<.  Instead  of  a  complete  noun-clause  there  often  occurs 
a  simple  casus  pendens  after  ^"^3  with  a  participial  attribute  in  the  sense  of  when- 
ever  any  one  .  . .,  e.  g.  i  Sam.  a,  13  'y\  Kl^  TOT  Hlf  K^JjT/S  whenever  a*^  man 
offered  sacrifice,  then  came,  &c.;  a  Sam.  a,  33  and  elsewhere;  see  the  examples 
(in  which  the  second  member  is  generally  introduced  by  wdw  apodosis)  in  §  1 16.  w. 

{b)  Sequence  is  expressed  by  the  juxtaposition  (i)  of  two  imperfects  consecutive, 
e.  g.  Gen.  34,  19  ■^D^^J^1  \r!f^h  7?3|11  and  when  she  had  done  giving  him  drink, 
she  said,  &c.;  38,  8  8q.  39,  31.  30,  9.  33,  a6,  &c.;  comp.  §111.  d;  (a)  of  a 
noun-clause  with  a  passive  participle  as  predicate,  and  a  verbal-clause  attached 
by  \i  e.g.  Gen.  38,  35;  comp.  §  116.  v;  in  Gen.  49,  39  an  imperative  follows 
without  1 ;  (3)  of  two  perfects  (frequently  with  the  secondary  idea  of  rapid  succes- 
sion^ of  the  two  actions  or  events  in  past  time),  e.  g.  Gen.  19,  33  , ,  •  K2P  B^D^ 

resumption  of  the  preceding  OK.  Thus,  e.g.  Jud.  15,  7  is  simply  surely  when 
I  have  been  avenged  of  you,  after  that  I  will  cease,  equivalent  to,  I  will  not  cease, 
until  I  have,  &c.  When  the  exception  follows,  an  ellipse  must  be  assumed,  e.  g. 
Ruth  3,  18  surely  (or  for)  when  he  has  finished  it  (then  the  man  will  rest).  It  is 
far  less  natural  to  assume  such  an  ellipse  with  DM  ^9  but  (before  entire  clauses 
as  before  single  nouns) ;  see  letter  a  above. 

^  This  secondary  idea  is  implied  here  by  the  mere  co-ordination  of  two  independent 
v^M-dauses,  just  as  the  idea  of  simultaneous  occurrence  (according  to  §  ii6.  «, 
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01  fi(3  tD^Tl  /^  M»  was  just  risen  .,,,  and  Lot  came,  See.,  comp.  i  Sam.  g,  5. 
a  Sam.  2, 24;  Gen.  44, 3  sq.  Jnd.  3, 24.  15, 14.  20, 39  sq. — ^In  all  these  examples  the 
subject  follows  immediately  after  the  comiectiye  fVlSw,  and  then  the  (simple) 
perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  (4)  a  perfect  consecntive  follows  another  perfect 
consecntive  to  express  the  contingent  succession  of  future  actions,  e.  g.  Gen.  44, 4 
t^TOH  FHOt^  DTDK^  and  when  thou  dost  overtake  them  (as  soon  as  thou  shalt 
have  overtaken),  thou  shalt  say  unto  them.  Naturally,  examples  of  this  kind  are  very 
closely  related  to  conditional  sentences;  see^  therefore,  the  examples  in  %  112.  ^i( 
ftnd  §  159.^.  On  the  connexion  of  an  imperfect  consecutive  or  a  perfect  with 
detached  expressions  of  time  (as  equivalent  to  complete  clauses),  cfl  §  iii.  ^; 
on  the  imperfect  consecutive  after  ^H^  and  a  statement  of  time,  c£  %  iiug;  on 
the  perfect  consecutive  following  a  detached  statement  of  time,  as  in  Ex.  16,  6, 
cf.  §  II 2.  ^. — In  I  Sam.  29, 10  an  imperative  with  \  follows  the  perfect  consecutive. 

(5)  The  fact  that  one  action  or  event  has  not  yet  taken  place  on  the  occurrence  C 
of  another,  is  expressed  by  D*Jt3  (an  adverb,  not  a  conjunction)  with  the  imperfect 
(according  to  %  107,  c).  The  apodosis,  which  may  consist  of  a  subject  and  perfect 
or  even  of  a  noun-clause  (Gen.  24,  15  *)>  i*  ^hen  connected  by  1  (or  nSHI)  as  in  the 
examples  above,  under  no.  3,  e.g.  Gen.  19,  4  (comp.  Jos.  2,  8)  '»K^3W  XysSftf^  0*^0 
'31  ^p}  f  *  *  "^''j^n  they  had  not  yet  lain  down,  and  (—  when)  the  men  of  the 
city . . .  compassed,  &c.;  Gen.  24,  25. 

2.  Conjunctions  used  to  introduce  temporal  clauses  are  ^9  and  "^^  d 
when  C?  with  the  imperfect  also  =  as  often  as,  Ps.  8,  4);  less  frequently 
Dt*'  (joined  with  a  perfect),  e.g.  Gen.  38,  9.  Num.  21,  9.  Jud.  6,  3. 
Ps.  41,  7.  94,  18,  comp.  also  Is.  24,  13  =  quoiiescunque ;  also  in  the 
same  sense  with  an  imperfect,  Num.  36,  4 ;  with  a  perfect  equivalent 
to  the  fuhirum  exactum.  Is.  4,  4.  Other  conjunctions  of  time  are  the 
compounds  to3  when.  Gen.  19, 15;  "^^  when,  after  that;  "^B^^p*!?, 
••sns  until  (also  the  simple  "*!?,  e.g.  Gen.  38,  11.  Jos.  2,  22.  i  Sam. 
I,  22  [with  the  imperfect  =  ^/i^  when,  as  in  2  Sam.  10,  5];  2,  5  and 
elsewhere ;  especially  in  the  formula  y>  "^^8*K^n  ''?j'?"*^  until  there  was 
none  left  remaining  to  him,  Num.  21, 35.  Deut.  3,  3.  Jos.  8,  22.  11, 8; 
but  I  Sam.  14,  19  while,  as  long  as);  ^b  '^^  HJ  defore  that,  Eccles. 
12,  I.  2.  6  with  an  imperfect,  as  in  Prov.  8,  26  *!?  with  a  perfect; 
Dtp?,  0«  "^0py  until  the  time  when;  •^g^'^nfJ  (for  which  in  Ezek. 

note  i)  is  implied  in  the  co-ordination  of  a  noun-clause  with  another  clause. 
In  Gen.  27,  30  the  immediate  succession  is  especially  emphasized  by  1)K  and  the 
infinitive  absolute,  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone  out . . .  then  Esau  his  brother  came  ; 
in  Ps.  48, 6  by  }3  and  the  addition  of  two  more  perfects  without  \. 

^  On  the  perfect  in  the  protasis,  which  is  critically  doubtful,  comp.  §  107.  e. 

'  On  ")^  as  an  original  demonstrative,  cf.  %  138.  a;  hence  3lfiS^3  ^fiS^"*!^ 
is  properly  uf  to  that  (moment) — we  shall  return, 

*  Analogous  to  the  frequent  use  of  wenn  [prop,  if^  for  wann  [  b  when\  in  German. 

Mm 
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40,  I  "^^OU;  Lev.  25,  48.  i  Sam.  5,  9  simply  npK;  Lev.  14,  43. 
.  Jer.  41,  16.  Job  42,  7  simply  "^W)  after  that;  tKD  (prop,  since  thai 
time;  the  dependent  clause  is  attached  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  the 
attributive  clause  to  the  demonstrative  "^K^  §  138.  e)  since^  Gen.  39,  5  ; 
D^M  (and  simply  DnO  §  107.  c)  be/ore;  npiP  (for  IC^  HO^  before^ 
Ps.  129,  6. 

e  Rem.  1.  With  regard  to  the  tenses  used  with  the  above  conjimctiona,  the  rales 
are  practically  the  same  at  those  given  in  §  158.  ^  for  caosal  clauses.  The 
perfect  indicates  actions  completed  in  the  past  or  future  (in  the  former  case 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  pluperfect,  %  106./,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  Latin 
fuiurum  exactum,  §  106.  0),  the  imperfect  denotes  actions  occurring  contingently 
in  the  future.  On  D")t3y  D1t32l|  and  *Ty  with  the  imperfect  as  a  tempus  kisioricutm, 
comp.  §  107.  c. 

f  a.  Clauses  introduced  by  IJ,  ^?**iy>  or  "iB^fc^^J,  sometimes  express  a  Ihnit 
which  is  not  absolute  (terminating  the  preceding  action),  but  only  relative,  beyond 
which  the  action  or  condition  described  in  the  principal  clause  still  continiies ; 
thus,  "IJ  with  the  imperfect,  Ps.  no,  i ;  ^yHJ  with  the  perfect.  Gen.  a6,  13; 
le^trny  with  the  perfect,  Gen.  a8, 15 ;  with  the  imperfect,  F^  iia,  8. — like  the 
Arab.  ?jP^  "Ip  may  even  introduce  a  main  clause;  e.g.  Ex.  15,  16  "tbi^^p 
prop,  no  doubt -thus  it  came  to  ^^o^^-^hiypasfd  over^  L  e.  so  thty  pmsstd  ever. 

g-  3.  The  infinitive  construct  governed  by  a  preposition  (§  114.  df,  t)  is  very 
frequently  used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  temporal  clause ;  the  infinitive  with  21  may 
usually  be  rendered  in  English  by  when,  as,  or  whilst;  the  infinitive  with  3  by 
when,  as  soon  as  (in  Prov.  10,  35  follo¥red  by  a  noun-clause  introduced  by  warn 
apodosis),  or,  when  referring  to  the  future^  by  if;  the  infinitive  after  ]D  by  since. 
According  to  %  iii.^  such  statements  of  time  are  generally  preceded  by  ^iTI 
and  the  apodosis  follows  in  the  imperfect  consecutive;  hence  in  i  Sam.  17,  55 
(c£  Driver  on  the  passage)  Tlffensi  with  a  simple  perfect  following,  is  unusual. 
On  the  continuation  of  these  infinitival  constructions  by  means  of  the  perfect 
consecutive,  comp.  §  11  a.  9,  and  in  general,  $  114.  r. — With  the  participle  3 
appears  to  be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  conjuncticm  in  S^StoS  as  he  drew  back. 
Gen.  38,  a9  (unless  we  should  read  3^^3),  and  in  nrT$3  when  it  budded,  40^  10. 


§  165.  Final  Clauses  K 

I.  Like  most  of  the  dependent  clauses  hitherto  treated,  the  final 

clause  may  also  be  joined  by  a  simple  wdw  copulative  to  the  main 

clause,  unless   the    final    clause    is    directly  subordinated   to    the 

governing  verb. 

Examples  of  the  connexion :  (a)  of  a  final  imperfect  (or  jussive  f )  with  a  perfect 
by  means  of  ^,  Lam.  z,  19,  see  §  107.  ^;  with  an  interrogative  sentence,  a  Sam. 

*  Comp.  H.  G.  T.  Mitchell,  I'inal  Constructions  of  Biblical  Hebrew,  Leipzig, 
IS79- 
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9, 1.  3.  Job  38,  24;  with  an  optadye,  'Pa.  51,  9;  (i8)  of  a  cohortative  with  an 
imperative  by  1,  Gen.  29,  a i.  i  Sam.  15,  16,  or  a  jasstve,  Neh.  2,  5  ($  108.  d); 
(7)  of  a  jnseive  with  an  imperative  by  1,  Ex.  9,  i.  a  Sam.  16,  11.  i  Ki  5,  20.  Ps. 
59,  14.  86,  17;  with  a  jussive,  Job  21,  19,  or  cohortative,  $  i09./,^(comp.  also 
2  Sam.  24,  21  the  infinitive  with  p,  Jon.  i,  11  TtO  with  the  ist  plur.  impeif.,  and 
2  Chron.  29, 10  ^ZDirD]^,  which  are  equivalent  to  cohortatives);  (8)  of  an  impera- 
tive with  a  jussive,  cohortative,  or  interrogative  sentence  by  1,  5  ilo. «;  (c)  of  a 
perfect  consecutive  after  another  perfect  consecutive,  Lev.  14,  36;  after  an  imper- 
fect, $  112.  m  and/;  similarly  after  a  jussive,  $  112.^;  after  an  imperative, 
$  112.  r. — On  negative  final  clauses  joined  by  ify]  to  the  imperfect  (so  Ex.  28,  43. 
30,  20 ;  and  2  Sam.  13,  25  after  M^vK  with  a  jussive  in  the  main  clause)  see  the 
Rem.  on  §  109.  g.  In  Ex.  28,  32.  39,  23  the  negative  final  clause  is  simply  con- 
nected by  t^y. — On  the  use  of  an  historical  statement  after  verbs  of  commanding, 
where  we  should  expect  a  final  clause  (e.g.  Neh.  13,  9  thm  I  commanded,  and 
tkty  cleansed,  equivalent  to  thai  they  should  cleanse,  and  they  cleansed)  in  Job  9,  7 
a  negative  final  clause  is  connected  in  this  way  by  t^S)>  comp.  §  120./ 

For  examples  of  the  direct  subordination  of  the  final  imperfect  (without  1)  see 
%  120.  c, 

2.  Final  conjunctions  are  "^^  ISPp  io  the  end  that;  also  simply  b 
XS^  Gen.  12, 13.  27, 25.  Ex.  4, 5.  Ps.  51,  6  and  elsewhere;  "^05  "^^ga 
prop.y^r  the  purpose  that,  Gen.  27,  10,  and  simply  "toga  Gen.  27,  4. 
Ex.  9,  14.  20,  20;  also  the  simple  "^^  Deut  4, 10.40.  6,  3.  32,  46. 
Jos.  3,  7.  Neh,  8,  14  sq.;  negatively,  ^  ^^,  Gen.  11,  7.  24,  3. 
I  Ki.  22,  16;  or  -B^  Eccles.  3,  14;  also  negatively,  ^k^  nilT'Sy 
for  the  matter  (jmrpose)  that . . .  «<?/,  Eccles.  7, 14 ;  '^K^'^  with  imperfect, 
Ex.  20,  20.  2  Sam.  14, 14  that . .  .  not, — Quite  exceptional  is  the  use 
of  "19  (if  the  text  be  right)  in  Deut.  33, 1 1  pD^IO,  with  the  imperfect, 
equivalent  to  that ...«(?/  [in  prose,  WpD], 

Rem.  All  the  conjunctions  here  mentioned  are  naturally  always  used  with  the  C 
imperfect,  see  §  107.  q  (on  Jos.  4,  24,  see  §  74.  g), — On  the  negative  conjunctions 
bl?  and  |B  that  not,  lest,  see  %  152./ and  w.  On  the  infinitive  with  ))•  (also  Ijob 
Gen.  18,  19.  37,  22  and  elsewhere)  as  the  equivalent  of  a  final  clause  (Gen.  11,  5. 
28,  4,  &c.),  see  S  1 14./,  h,  p.  On  the  continuation  of  such  infinitival  constructions 
by  means  of  the  finite  verb,  see  $  114.  r.  On  the  negation  of  the  final  infinitive 
by  ^J!l!>Zl!>,  $  114.  X.  On  the  preposition  )p  with  a  substantive  or  infinitive  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  negative  final  clause  (Gen.  31,  29.  i  Sam.  15, 23,  &a),  see  §  119.  ;r 
and^. 


'  In  Ezek.  36,  27  a  final  clause  is  introduced  by  "^C^  HK,  thiia  at  the  same  time 
taking  the  form  of  an  object-clause. 

'  On  p  as  a  supposed  conjunction  (equivalent  to  the  Arabic  /Q  i  Ki.  6,  19,  see 
%  66. 1.  ' 

M  m  2 
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§  166«  Consecutive  Clauses. 

a  1.  Consecutive  clauses  are  added  by  means  of  simple  waw  cafmlaiive 
with  the  jussive  *,  especially  after  negative  and  interrogative  sentences^ 
e.g.  Num.  23,  19  Dnjm  trvtr\l^  aj5"»1  b^  B^K  ^  God  ts  not  a  man, 
that  he  should  i/V,  and  (i.  e.  neither)  the  son  of  man^  that  he  should 
repent;  Is.  53,  2  ^nn?TO;  Hos.  14,  10  Djn^l  I^J  n^  \^\  ton  ^ 
who  is  wise,  that  he  may  understand  these  things  ?  prudent,  that  he  may 
know  them?  In  Gen.  16,  10  a  negative  consecutive  dause  comes 
after  a  cohortative,  and  in  Ex.  10,  5  after  a  perfect  consecutive. — On 
the  other  hand,  in  Job  9,  32.  33  the  jussive  in  the  sense  of  a  con- 
secutive clause  is  attached  without  Waw  to  the  preceding  negative 
sentence  (in  verse  32  a  second  jussive  follows,  likewise  without  Waw, 
for  he  is  not  a  man,  as  I  am,  thai  I  should  answer  him,  that  we  should 
come  together  in  judgement).  On  the  imperfect  consecutive  as  expressing 
a  logical  consequence,  see  §  in.  //  on  the  perfect  consecutive  as  a 
consecutive  clause  after  a  participle,  see  §  1 12. «. 

b  2.  Conjunctions  introducing  consecutive  clauses  are  again  (see 
§  157.  r,  note  2)  ^9  and  "^,=iso  that;  especially  agam  after  interro- 
gative sentences,  according  to  §  lo^.u;  comp.  Num.  16,  11,  ^?  with 
the  imperfect,  that  ye  murmur;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  20,  10 
with  the  perfect  in  reference  to  an  action  already  completed  On 
■'B^  with  the  imperfect  (or  jussive)  equivalent  to  so  that,  comp.  ftuther 
Gen.  13,  16.  22,  14;  with  perfect  and  imperfect,  i  Ki.  3,  12  sq., 
with  the  demonstrative  force  clearly  discernible,  depending  on  3?; 
on  ^  "^B^  =  ut  non,  comp.  Deut.  28,  35.  i  Ki.  3,  8.  2  Ki.  9,  37. 

On  }D  with  a  substantive  or  infinitive  as  the  equivalent  of  a  consecutive  clause, 
see  §119.^. 

§  167.  Aposiopesis,  Anacoluthon,  Involved  Series  of  Sentences. 

a  1.  Aposiopesis  is  the  concealment  or  suppression  of  entire  sentences 
or  clauses,  which  are  of  themselves  necessary  to  complete  the  sense', 
and*therefore  must  be  supplied  from  the  context     This  is  especially 

^  That  such  examples  as  30^  are  to  be  r^arded  as  jussive,  is  probable  from  the 
analogy  of  Hos.  14,  xo  and  Job  9,  33. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  those  cases  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  examples  of  aposio- 
pesis, in  which  the  answer,  being  closely  connected  with  the  question,  is  given 
simply  in  the  infinitive  with  p ;  comp.  \  147.  a,  note  1. 
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frequent  after  conditional  clauses ;  besides  the  examples  already  given 
in  §  159.  dd,  cf.  also  Ex.  3a,  32  (the  LXX  and  Samaritan  supply  ^); 
Num.  5,  20.  Jud.  9,  16  (in  verse  19,  after  a  long  parenthesis,  an 
imperative  follows  as  the  apodosis  to  this  conditional  clause);  i  Sam. 
12, 14  sq.  2  Sam.  5, 8  (where  indeed  the  text  is  probably  very  corrupt; 
comp.  the  addition  in  i  Chron.  11,  6);  2  Sam.  23,  17.  Ps.  27,  13. 
I  Chron.  4,  10.  For  other  examples  of  various  kinds,  see  §  117./, 
and  especially  §  147. — On  Gen.  3,  22,  comp.  §  152.  w  at  the  end. 

2.  Anacoluihm  is  the  change  from  a  construction  which  has  b 
been  already  begun  to  one  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  found 
especially  after  long  parentheses,  because  the  speaker  has  either 
lost  sight  of  the  beginning  of  his  sentence,  or  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
purposely  makes  a  new  beginning;  thus  Gen.  20,  13.  31,  52  and 
£zek.  34,  10  (comp.  §  149  at  the  end);  Num.  14,  21  sqq.  32,  20  sqq. 
Deut.  17,  2  sqq.   24,  i  sqq.   29,  21  sqq.  Jud.  10,  11   (where,  after 

a  series  of  intermediate  sentences,  the  predicate  /  saved  you  is  sup- 
pressed); perhaps  also  Is.  66,  18  (comp.,  however,  Delitzsch  on  the 
passage,  which  is  certainly  corrupt)*.  On  Gen.  23,  13  (^S  with  the 
imperative),  see  §  no.  ^. 

3.  We  may  mention  as  instructive  examples  of  involved  series  of  C 
sentences  Gen.  24,  14  and  42  sqq.,  and  Gen.  2B,  6  sqq. 


^  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  Semitic  point  of  view  the  various  kinds  of 
compoond  sentences  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  anacolnthon,  e.  g.  Gen. 
17,  14.  17,  nor  even  Gen.  31,  40  (comp.  %  143). 
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ADDITIONS    AND    CORRECTIONS. 

P.  19,  note  2,  line  9,  aft^r  'ZDAfG.  1895,  i  sqq.*  add  'and  ^35  sqq.* 

i  5.  i»  compare  Dalman,  Aramaischt  GrammcUikt  p.  99,  note  i,  and  espedallj 

Konig,  Lehrgthdudtt  ii.  230  sqq. 
§  9.  <,  line  5,  omit  /. 
4  10.  ^,  last  line,  for  HTlin  read  na^an  ('13n  on  p.  64,  line  a,  is  a  varioixs 

reading). 
$  15.  a^  add'],  M.  Japhet,  /?^  ^r^<;7/<  <^  htUigtn  Schrift^  Frankfurt,  1896.* 
%  a8.  fl,  line  11,  /<»r  ^vfiythddd^   read  'it^/hiidd,* 

%  45.  bi  line  4,  r^o^  '  according  to  §  84a.  e,  goes  back  to  the  gronnd-form  qiUAl.* 
§  45*  if  l^e  7i  <!/^^ '  (S<^i^  C^r') '  ^^  '  ^  ^  Chron.  34,  10  Baer  and  Ginsboiig 

read  p^T^J).' 
§  49.  e,  line  8,  omit  28, 15. 

§  49.  /,  line  5,- after  '  a  Sam.  15,  33  *  add  '  bat  Baer  and  Ginsbuig  read  H^ni.' 
(  Si.m,  ^3{n  Amos  a,  10  (for  %Ca|n)  should  also  have  been  mentioned. 
S55-^»l«ie3;  §  55.  </,  line  9 ;  §55./,  line  a;  S66.^,line6;   §67.*,  Iine3, 

for  Y'V  read  V^. 
%  58.  ^,  line  5,  after  *  Dcut.'  add '6,  17  l|jy.' 
§  6a,  line  8,  read  *  64.  ^.* 

(  63.  ^,  line  a  end,  read  *  letter  y ' ;  in  line  6,  r^<w/  *  (  67.  u* 
P.  334,  line  I,  after  '  Ps.  118,  14'  read  *  but  this  is  probably  for/  &c. 
§  90.  dj  line  a,  read  ilD^^nC. 
P.  a85,  line  i,  read  *plur.  hin3|D.* 

P.  389,  under  D^HD^I  rnn/  '  a  double  piece  of  richly  woven  stuff? 
P.  a96,  under  D^  3rd  plur.  masc.  read  DiTD^D. 
P.  308,  line  5,  for  oln  read  UIH. 
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THE    PARADIGMS. 

In  the  paradigms  of  the  verbs,  those  forms  which  are  to  be 
especially  noticed  by  the  beginner  are  marked  throughout  by  an 
asterisk  as  model  forms.  Thus  e.  g.  in  the  strong  verb  the  3rd  sing, 
fem.  njDp  is  the  model  for  w^,  which  likewise  has  only  a  vocalic 
afformative,  and  J?^©?  ^  the  model  for  ?p9?,  ^^pSQ  ^^^  ^r?^,  which 
in  the  same  way  have  a  toneless  afformative  beginning  with 
a  consonant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forms  D^pQ?  and  BjJ^S?,  where 
the  aflSx  beginning  with  a  consonant  has  the  tone,  stand  by  them- 
selves.—  In  the  table  of  the  pronouns  the  asterisk  has  a  different 
meaning;  see  the  foot-note  there.  —  The  bracketed  forms  (from 
Paradigm  G  onwards)  are  merely  analogous  formations  not  occurring 
in  the  Old  Testament. 
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Paradigms. 


Df  the  Pronoun, 
nen  separatum. 


^?bK,in  pause  ^?i«; 
luse  ^?«  /. 


!l$),  in  pause 


thou. 


\you. 


m 


they. 


A.    The  Personal 

Accusative  of  the  Pronoun, 


A. 
Simple  form. 


^3:  ^3^:  ^3^ 


^r-  tne. 


1 ;  ^^,  in  pause  ^^, 


■  />w. 


?;  'S-;  ^-i^  her  {earn). 


03;  M—^ 


(Dn),D;B_,D_,te_l*;    tt^, 
(^JL.),\OJL*  them  {tos). 
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The  Personal  Pronoun. 


537 


Pronoun  ^. 

or  Suffixum  Verbi. 

Genitive  of  the  Pronoun,  or  Suffixum  Namints 
{Pron.  possessivum). 

B. 

A. 

B. 

With»i^«  energicum. 

Attached  to  a  sing, 
noun. 

Attached  to  a  noun 
plur.  or  dual. 

'i:r>: 

*---  my  (prop.   gen. 
met). 

'-^my. 

jiot  found. 

1,  1—,  in 

pause  ^-1 
\  W,  (V) 

thy 

(prop. 

tut). 

thy. 

"1^ 

VT,  1;  \n^,\  (ri)  his 
{eius  and  suus). 

«^?(8ee§58.>i) 

«;«^;e3^),«r. 

V'JLour. 

these  fonns  are 
not  found. 

your. 

ii  -=- ) 

f5,  R!,  ]^, 

their. 

their. 

^  Forms  with  an  asterisk  are  exclnsiYely  poetic,  those  in  parentheses  are  rare. 
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Paradigms. 


5 

'.  Strong 

Qal 

Niph'al. 

Pt-el. 

> 

_^^^ 

^* 

Per/.  Sing.  3.  m. 

^ 

•oa* 

)b?* 

i«P,^* 

3/ 

"^ 

mas* 

t:it 

"???* 

n^9??* 

"^* 

2.m, 

^"^ 

^1^* 

«jfie* 

9|^?* 

«[«?• 

2./ 

^l*^ 

?T?? 

Wbg 

?!»?? 

»r*9P 

I.e. 

'Rp6? 

^1?l 

*d6? 

*fli»e?? 

>b{«P 

Plur.  3.  c. 

% 

"?» 

«9? 

^^>?? 

^^ 

2.M. 

D9|«r 

0?T3?» 

oraop. 

Bni»o?? 

*r^ 

2./. 

"^"m 

>91?? 

iw?? 

f?!^ 

)95«P 

I.  c. 

«l^ 

«!?? 

\3^ 

'^i^P? 

«|»«P 

Inf.                    H^3?* 

^m* 

i«P- 

Inf.  ahsoL 

i>iD5» 

^?,  i*>?n' 

!>tDp,i>tee* 

Imp.  Sing.  2.  m. 

i*b?* 

TM* 

i»ogn* 

i«P 

2./. 

'!»9P* 

n??* 

'i*?!?* 

,««B» 

Plur.  2.  m. 

'^. 

na? 

^B?--? 

^ 

2./. 

n?^* 

r 

Vl??* 

"?!«?"* 

n?l«P 

Imp/.  Sitig.  3.  m. 

^b^» 

••a?* 

19?!* 

w 

^ 

3/ 

i*>?B 

naan 

w« 

i^ 

2,m. 

itopR 

Taan 

^i?R 

i«e? 

2./ 

;5w* 

naan* 

'5«fn* 

*lw 

1.  c. 

^ 

-^ 

i^ 

^^9B|             • 

Plur.  3.  m. 

^ 

:  :  • 

"^t 

^^ 

3/ 

nj|%i. 

njnaan* 

nj56gB* 

n?l«En* 

2.  m. 

^itjpn 

naan 

%n 

^ 

2./ 

nj|% 

"3TI?9 

«1^W 

nj|«en 

I.  c. 

i*>P? 

^?^? 

W 

^ 

Shortened  Imp/.  {Jussive). 

Part.  act. 

i^* 

taa 

••T 

lb? 

^?' 

i>aED» 

pass. 

i^- 
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F^r^. 
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Verd. 

Pu'al. 

HipKtt. 

Hoph'al. 

HiOipdiU 

i»r 

i^Bpi* 

bepj* 

i«enn» 

n^5* 

n^opn* 

"^* 

n^n» 

«!«?* 

?f^* 

nj^pj* 

n^jSenn* 

?r^ 

n!«w 

n|«Bnn 

^)^ 

'n|4?n 

'fiittw 

'n^n 

■    *^ 

**6pi 

^iw 

*isenn 

D9j»5 

«M?!»?n 

Dn|«?n 

on^n 

j^^ 

«?!«?? 

I^I^W 

|ni«enn 

«!«? 

^"m 

«I«W 

ttjwenn 

wanting. 

V^* 

wanting. 

i>BEnn» 

fto^* 

i^o?n* 

^* 

i)BBnn» 

i>ep3^ 

iwenn* 

%{y»6^« 

'i^n* 

wanting. 

^^P? 

wanting. 

'^enn 

n?^* 

n?54enn* 

i,^^. 

V'Dp* 

^/ 

^apr* 

^n 

^opn 

!«?n 

i»»Bnn 

'^^ 

>o?n 

^ew 

^»Enn 

s^t?* 

'J*^* 

,^p,* 

'i«enn* 

"xm 

i^W* 

^ 

^9EW 

^, 

^^&?: 

*??: 

*''?^. 

"i'm* 

n?|»?n* 

nj|«W* 

njjwcnn* 

hs^ 

»H?n 

*DK. 

■^^>enB 

K^n 

nj|^ 

"?!«P9 

nji^EriB 

^5? 

i»'D^ 

^o?J 

iw?? 

^-* 

^^* 


i^»p?* 


^* 


^egno* 
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Paradigms. 


C.    Strong  Verb 


Suffixes    I  Sing.     2  Sing,  m,     2  Sing./.     3  Sing.  m. 


'?5bp 


W^OP) 


^.3...  1.^}   ^^    .^  {x\ 


3/ 

^?n^?? 

I'?^?? 

^^9? 

2.  m. 

^?n|)»p 

— 

— 

2./ 

^r?>l»? 

— 

— 

<rp^|)Op 

I.  r. 

— 

T%P 

^I'RJ'o? 

1  ^'^^l 

'/«r.  3.  c. 

^?% 

l^i'?? 

'pi^? 

»m!Jbp 

2,  m. 

^?n5>o? 

— 



VflB|.D? 

I.  c. 

— 

^*.D? 

^|«? 

«Td^ 

ll 

f'^?? 
1>?.%? 

1-^^ 

^^ 

•a/  2 

'1^5 

_ 

^\^^ 

m  ai 

i/»»/?//ma^?n^B>) 

/^    r 

il«?: 

i^>?: 

'n^ 

Qa/ 

if.?h 

'^e'ah 

wfe!)i 

3-  »». 

\h  Nlln  erurg. 

■     ^l^??J 

n^K 

— 

<??; 

'^lur. 

3.  m.         ^'^. 

'p^'op; 

ip^e^ 

vnbop; 

p«-//  3.  m.       *j^       i|»tte       •niwp 


<Vi? 
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Strong  Verb  with  Suffixes.  541 

with  Suffixes. 


3  Sing./.      iPlur.     2  Plur.  m.    2  Plur.f.    3Plur.n1.    zPlur.f. 


^'^         «^9?  wanting,  wanting.  Ll^l  fm 

nny??  ttriy??           —              —  on^D?  wanting. 

ant«^  x:^           _             _          t^)^  wanting. 

ik"^  ^h'm           -             -  O^n^?  wanting. 

i-rnljBf            —  M'BJ'O^  wanting.  tfX^^  rni>C»p 

W^B?         'ni'O?  wanting,  wanting.        xsh^  "^^ 


wanting.      WRpO?  —  _  wanting.      wanting. 

TOijei?  —         Dac^f       wanting.       B«i>D?        wanting. 


'^'m  «.???       (aj^^l     wanting.         B^B?  ^05 


iSl  »^   -    -    °-^   - 


tifef>»l       ''^f^^       wanting.        oi*^        wanting. 


TV  t:  • 

"I^K     »^?;       -        -        -        - 

rn?D^         W?B^       DMi>B^       wanting.       wSd^        wanting. 
PlJBp  «jbp       wanting,     wanting.         D^  [?Bg 
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Paradigms. 
D.    Verbs  primae  gutturalis. 


Qal. 

Niph'al. 

Hiph'tl. 

HopKal. 

Per/.  Sing.  z.m. 

"10? 

"m." 

^^: 

•»««5* 

3/ 

"1^? 

^w 

nro^n 

"Twr 

2.  m. 

ne? 

5T©E 

?T5K!3 

neg; 

2./. 

rm 

9"T?E 

?198i3 

?T5XU 

I.  c. 

'B"!5>? 

'"•PS^, 

"^le^". 

'"le^ 

Plur.  3.  c. 

"?? 

'T?Fi 

"^FiJ 

"¥?iJ 

a.  m. 

onTPr 

twieXil. 

o!?Te«P 

DRTOJir! 

2./ 

fRTor 

nne^ 

1919^1 

irpx? 

I.  c. 

«ip? 

«T58i 

«* 

«T^8? 

Inf. 
In/,  absoL 


^ir 


Imp.   Sing.    m. 

nl^* 

Pin* 

•'o^n* 

•»%T 

/• 

no? 

'i?jn 

'TOj?n 

^•JTOH 

Plur.  m. 

no? 

^Pl" 

"9^ 

^? 

wanting. 

/ 

"?T^* 

"JPKJ* 

njToyn 

"n^n 

Imp/. Sing.  3. »». 

*?:-* 

PlTr* 

T5r.* 

i^o^* 

TP^* 

3/ 

nb^ 

PI™? 

Tovp 

'Tvm 

•^ffi 

2.  m. 

ibJOT 

Pins 

•»9?|3 

rygn 

•WK9 

2./ 

^*WDyn* 

'iM0i3* 

^TOJ!" 

To^ 

'TO?n» 

I.e. 

■•bJK* 

Pin.? 

•^vj* 

TD^ 

•^J!? 

Plur.  3. «. 

vreyj.* 

vicir 

"9?I 

^^''^ 

"o«: 

a/ 

nnb^ 

"j?!r!9 

"J*!9?P 

nrm 

"Tjoj^ 

2.  m. 

rrap^ 

Vinn 

vre^a 

rw^ 

"'??P 

2./  njTfe^ 

"??in!3 

•■^?!3 

"ns??! 

"Jieja 

I.  <•. 

•*>».i 

nnj 

•»};? 

Te^ 

*»PK3 

Shortened  Imp/.  {Jussive). 

■•eip. 

Part.  act. 

noS; 

■^Ki* 

yiajO* 

pass. 

•no? 

■»9«!? 
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E.    Verbs  mediae  gutturalts. 


Qal. 

Niph'al. 

pen. 

Pu'al. 

Hithpdel. 

Per/.  Sing.  3.  m. 

otyf 

on^i 

Ti?* 

Trs»* 

Tiann* 

Zf- 

norwf* 

no^r 

T  ir 

["fii'] 

nnann 

T-JITI    • 

2.  m. 

riB^e^ 

n?nf»3 

9?^ 

roiSi 

ronann 

T  (    -T   t    • 

2./. 

t?^ 

ni3ri|>] 

W^-5 

ron> 

nanann 

1  :  -T  «  • 

I.  c. 

»Bone> 

;b6?»? 

waia 

»J!DT5l 

'W^nn 

Plur.  3.  c. 

wni»* 

wn^3* 

tt-ja 

■«^ 

»:!^'? 

2,m, 

anener 

onon?*? 

DWT,3 

tsnsni 

oroiann 

2./. 

fnone* 

jnenff? 

fl??:p 

R??l? 

JMiann 

I.  c. 

v^W 

«enif?? 

«31? 

wa^Ji 

«?^-?nn 

Inf. 

Dh^ 

oCHfn 

T!?* 

T!?nn* 

Inf.  absoL 

tsin^ 

trtnf?? 

Tl?* 

wanting. 

Imp.    Sing,    m. 

on?** 

onj'n 

Tir 

ip.ar»n* 

/■ 

»en^* 

«Dn^* 

*?:is* 

nrA  v%  ^w%  ^v 

'^m 

Plur.    m. 

«sq^ 

»q^ 

-||T 

wsuiung* 

ra^? 

/ 

njefif* 

wofi^ 

nj?ir 

njsiann 

Im^.  Sing.  3.  m. 

-  1  • 

on?'! 

T!?r 

T&r 

TJa^:* 

3/ 

DPip^n 

cn^ 

'nan 

iTfiin 

^.ann 

2.m. 

ene^n 

on^ 

T!?n 

TSw 

Tiann 

2./. 

'?5P9* 

'DHB^* 

^?q^ 

['?1^] 

\rm^'\ 

I.  c. 

DHB^K 

on^ 

T!?K 

^-JlK 

v:m 

Plur.  3.  m. 

^qe^ 

wnBh 

«q3: 

»i^: 

«i^ 

3/ 

njDD^n 

njDn|^ 

n33Tan 

T :  "T  I 

njaiiF. 

^\t>w^ 

2.  x». 

UDne^'n 

^Dntjfn 

tt-ian 

wnbn 

onann 

-II  • 

-tfT     • 

-ti'i 

:■  1 

:it :  ■ 

2./. 

rnonft? 

njt)n^ 

r^wm 

nj3^ 

"Jini?« 

I.  f. 

ore'? 

on|^ 

Tl?? 

'nil? 

Tiaru 

/«jg/^  iwZ*  Suf. 

»nene'> 

Part.  act. 
pass. 


Dn^3        Tj^no* 


^iD* 


T!?n9* 
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F.    Verbs 


Qal. 

Niph'al. 

PCeL 

Per/.  Sing.  3.  «. 

n)<f 

f^? 

nW* 

3/ 

^f 

nriH?'? 

nnH?» 

2.  m. 

^ 

Pin^?'? 

«n^ 

2./ 

r?^ 

nn5B>?» 

nn^» 

I.  c. 

^^ 

'nn^? 

»nn^ 

Plur.  3.  c. 

^"^ 

nH^? 

:  • 

2.  fv. 

Dnr^ 

dnn^j 

BnnV 

2./. 

^ 

CT^? 

W^ 

I.  c. 

\x^ 

«nii?'? 

«n^ 

nif* 

n^9»n* 

n^ 

fsoL 

rt^' 

rti>f>3 

nk 

)tng.     m. 

n^* 

n^^lfri* 

r^* 

/ 

'n^^n 

♦n^* 

^lur.    ffu 

viiw' 

^n^B'n 

VlW 

/ 

njn^ 

"jn^Vci 

'"un^ 

Sw^.  3.  m. 

n^» 

n^» 

n^» 

3./. 

n^n 

npjf"? 

n^» 

2.  m. 

n^p^ri 

n^9*> 

n^ 

a./ 

in^^n 

'nj^n- 

vk^ 

I.  r. 

nif« 

M^ 

n^ 

P/«r.  3.  m. 

vijf; 

^)r. 

«h?i 

3-/ 

njn^rf 

njniiyfR' 

njn^» 

2.  m. 

^n|fn 

wijj^n 

Vl^ 

2./ 

nan^n 

njn^fci 

njn^ 

I.  c. 

nifj 

^. 

n^ 

led  Impf.  {^Jussive). 

vith  Suff. 

'?nbB>: 

jcf,  nby*  rf^fi  nWo' 


,♦ 
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tertiae  gutturalis. 


Pu'al. 


HipKd 


Hoph'al. 


Hithpdel 


M 

n'J«>r.« 

n^n 

n^ne^n* 

"oW 

nri»^n 

nn«fn 

nnsRB'n 

Tl  -  1    • 

nn^ 

wijfe'n 

nn^ 

nn^B^n 

nn^V* 

pin^ri* 

r.n5e>n» 

J^nfn* 

vin>V 

*nni^ 

'Rni«?n 

*RnjR^ 

:  >. 

^n^n 

vi^n 

wn^ 

tmn^ 

DBn^ 

QBPI^i^ 

m^ 

W^ 

i^W^ 

tnpi^ny^n 

«n?5' 

«n^n 

«n5b>n 

^t^n 

rr^* 

n^* 

n^?* 

n^'n* 

n^n 

n^B^« 

wpfe'n 

'npR^ 

wanting. 

^^'iSfe'n 

wanting. 

viWn 

njn^n 

rm^fn* 

n^t 

n»J«^ 

n^. 

npriE'^ 

n^ 

prjsfn 

n^n 

n^nB>B 

n^^n 

IT^ 

n^ 

njriB'R 

^np^jp 

*T?y?3 

T||W>R 

»nWB 

n^ 

ir!*^ 

n^ 

n^n^ 

VI  jl^ 

^rr^ 

V1^, 

vi^n?^ 

njn^?^ 

njn^ 

njn^n 

n?nfe?»R» 

Vl)»B^ 

*v«Vn 

vnjfn 

vi^n^ri 

njn^n 

njn^ 

njn^P'n 

ninyne'n 

n>^? 

rr^3 

n^3 

r^np^j 

n^ 

r^w 


n^pB^* 


n^ 


npFttfto* 


N  n 
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G,     Verbs  mediae  geminatae 


Qal. 

NipKal. 

'ing.  3.  m. 

3/. 
3.  m. 

nan,  HMD 
rtao* 

DO},  aoj* 
rrtipj* 

2./. 

1.  c. 

ntep 
'niap 

-  : 

'lur.  3.  c. 
a.  m. 

-  >          -,ir 

DTtaDi 

2./. 
1.  c. 

Irtap 
uiap 

frtaw 
^£d3 

ab» 

aen* 

}l. 

3laD 

T 

a^DH,  ron 

ing.    m. 
/ 

ab* 
fsH* 

aDPT 

lur.    m. 

q6 

tflDH 

/• 

[nj'SD] 

[nj^DH] 

ing.  3.  m. 
3./ 

abj* 

Rem.  3) 

3bn 

a&n 

2.  m. 

abri 

nbn 

aDA 

2./. 

^aon* 

^?Dn 

"•sDn* 

I.  c. 

ab»e 

3b? 

aDK 

Hur,  3.  m. 

uib^ 

«?! 

vaDj 

3/ 
2.  m. 

[njagn] 

X  * 

2./ 

I.  f. 

[njaeri] 

3b3 

aD3 

f/A  PFJo;  comec,      3D;i» 

(pause  3bjl) 

M  5«/: 

'mr 

33b 

a«3D» 
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or  double  V* 


HipKtl. 

HopKal. 

Po'il. 

Po'al. 

apn,  aon* 

apwt* 

aa<D» 

aa^D* 

naon* 
rtapn* 

nawn 
rtawn 

naato 
raate 
naa^D 

Mate 
raate 

-rtapn 

DTfaDft 

jrtapn 
vVapn 

(>rrtapw 

Qpn 

Drtapvj] 

jTrfawn 

pjsapvi 

viaato 

«ato 

oraa^D 

jwate 

«aato 

«ato 
oroaip 
f^iaate 

aon 

aato 
aa^D 

[aato] 

aon* 

aato 

wanting. 

wanting. 

pripn] 

[njaate 

a?:,  ao;» 
apn 

ap^ ,  "sof* 
apwi] 

aii^DJ 
aa^on 

aatej] 
1 

aoB 

apw 

aaton 

snton 

papn] 
aD« 

nj^oR* 

>ap«* 
[apw 

nj^pw]* 
apw 

["jaa'o^i 
oaton 

nrlpn 
ao? 

nrapw 
[apo 

n?aate«] 
[aa<w 

njanion 

[33iDJ 

a^il 

'?3p;»  < 

p??9:) 

'?3?9: 

3DD« 


nnlDtD 


3D« 


33^DD 


N  n  2 
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Paradigms. 
H.    Verbs  TB- 

Qal 

Niph'al. 

Hiph'tt. 

Hoph'aL 

Ptrf.  Sing.  3.  m. 

[C^.?] 

>s 

e^?» 

B>»?n» 

^r 

3/ 

n?^? 

n$^?n 

nB^T 

2.  m. 

"5^ 

P^'in 

-n?^in 

2./ 

n?^l? 

«?*«? 

n?^n 

I.  c. 

rcjrular. 

*ri?>ij 

.  < 

^>??^in 

Piur.  3.  c. 

«^3 

»«jn 

W?n 

2.M. 

DRB'I? 

DRf^Ji? 

Dn^in 

2./. 

fBB'l? 

JFfin 

R??^:! 

I.  c. 

«B>i3 

«p>|n 

^r^-j 

Inf. 

n?1* 

^- 

B^n 

e>^n* 

e^n* 

In/,  ahsoL 

B'b; 

t^??",  I^M 

B>j!n* 

«^n» 

Imp,  Sing,  M. 

B^* 

i*?. 

B^n 

B^n* 

/ 

,«>, 

'!«i 

^7 

'^fn 

Plur.  m. 

«^ 

^i«? 

«*?|1'7 

w^in 

wanting. 

/ 

n»*i 

"?!*? 

n??'3> 

n3#} 

Imp/.Sing,  3.  m. 

B^* 

i>b« 

[B^] 

B>1!* 

B^* 

3./ 

B^in 

^bri 

B**?? 

Bto 

2.  m. 

e'tn 

^ 

B^W 

«^ 

a./ 

n=^ 

^^«? 

*?^»n 

,e^ 

I.  c. 

B'i« 

^^ 

Bf^JK 

«^ 

Plur.  3.  «. 

«1! 

Hi»B> 

regular. 

^x 

«^. 

3./ 

n3?>«i 

nj^ 

njTsn 

nj?*^ 

2.  m. 

«^ 

^!«n 

W?»OT 

«?« 

2./ 

[nje>^ 

™«>&] 

[n??^] 

["??'»] 

i.f. 

t^|} 

^3 

«^?3 

«^3 

Shortened  Imp/,  {/usstve). 

^* 

Part,  act. 

e^i 

B^J* 

Vh«$* 

pass. 

B'U] 

fjD 
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/.    Weak  Verbs,  k"b. 

QaL                NipKal.  HipKil   HopHaL 

Per/.                         ioK              i>?ia*  "r^it     ^3f?i7* 


Like  Verbs  prtmae  guUuralis, 


Inf. 
Inf.  absoL 

wanting. 

wanting. 

Imp.  Sing.    m. 

• 

^3?n 

i^? 

/• 

??»« 

&c. 

&c. 

wanting. 

Plur.    m. 
/■ 

Imp/.   Sing.   3.  m. 

3/ 

2.  m. 

byt*  (in  pause 

Ac. 

Ac. 

I.  c. 

Plur,  3.  m, 

3./. 
2.  i». 

2./ 

I.  r. 

Imp/.    wUh    Wow 
consec,              ' 

Pari.  acl. 
pass. 

5'?«i 

^^ 

^9 
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K. 

>fV«*  Verbs, 

Oa/. 

Niph'aL 

Per/.  Sing,  3.  m. 

»^ 

ae^b* 

3/ 

na?^* 

2.  m. 

nae^ 

2./. 

td^ 

I.  r. 

«nj^ 

Pii^r.  3.  r. 

regular 

•  : - 

n^3 

2. )». 

09??^ 

2./. 

w^. 

I.  r. 

:  - 

Inf. 

n#*. 

*•": 

*1n. 

In/,  absoL 

aw; 

wanting. 

Imp,    Sing,  m. 

*l,a?^ 

ae^« 

/■ 

^ 

^?^ 

Plur.  m. 

Of^ 

OB^ 

f 

njaef 

f^"?] 

Imp/.  Sitig.  3.  m. 

'3B^* 

^^ 

eh^.' 

3?^* 

3/ 

3Bfn 

Bh»n 

3?^ 

2,m, 

35^ 

Bh'n 

35^ 

2./. 

'?^ 

tlT 

'3«^« 

I.  c. 

^ 

fr»e 

38^* 

Plur.  3.  m. 

*^H 

^. 

3./ 

nj?rn 

[n^jrn] 

[^^] 

2.  w. 

u^ 

«^n 

O?!;" 

a./ 

L"3?5^?'] 

[nj^^rn] 

["i??i?] 

I.  c. 

30. 

eh'j 

3?^,? 

Shortened  Imp/.  {Jussive). 

Imp/,  with  WSw  consec.      ag^n* 

Part.  act. 

^ 

ae^* 

past. 

aw; 
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Fi?rd5  properly  ^"b. 
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*"«  (>•  f'B). 

z.  r«-*j^ 

properly  »"B. 

Hiph'fl. 

HopHal. 

Qal. 

Hiph'fl. 

3*?«n* 

3«to» 

yw\* 

na»?Hn 

nae^ 

na^oTi 

me^n 

roe^vi 

fl^^n 

nae^n 

nae^n 

naov; 

^7 

regular. 

arae^n 

onae^vi 

DFoe^n 

!???*»'? 

fWB^ 

imo''? 

ttae'in 

WDBfVl 

ttaov! 

3'e'tei* 

ae^w* 

ab' 

a»B'n» 

3e><n» 

a<Dj 

ao»n» 

3E>»n» 

aPTJ* 

*y?«n 

*?'6'f! 

o*?>fci 

wanting. 

o'Dv; 

P?=«^] 

["??i'Q] 

3^1 

3rr» 

30^* 

3*91* 

3^ 

3B^ 

ao^n 

a«'B 

3^ 

3B^ 

ao^ 

a>D»B 

^?>i^ 

'??^ 

';«'« 

^o'n 

3^K 

ae^ 

aQH< 

a'O's 

^%jn^ 

«r^ 

«?'; 

Q^gv. 

[nj^] 

njat^ 

njaevi 

P??9'9] 

tt^eto 

«?^ 

oo^ 

o^B'n 

[njDgto] 

[njaS^] 

['•^'n] 

njao'n] 

n^f^ 

ae^ 

a9^3 

[a«'2 

ag^# 

ao»» 

ae^n 

39*?! 

/        aD«! 

n^D* 

ao' 

a^B'e 

acte* 

a«: 
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552  Paradigms. 

M.    Weak 
Qal  Ntph'al.  Hiph^a. 


Per/.  Smg.  3.  m. 

05. 

"9* 

rtpj* 

D»pn* 

3/ 

n?!* 

nno* 

njp^pj* 

i^W 

2.  M. 

RDB* 

nnp* 

rrt&pj] 

rttypn* 

2./. 

rn?B 

[RD] 

[rttMp? 

rtjypq 

I.  C. 

'TO^ 

'BP 

'rrtwpj 

«jjrtD»pn 

Plur.  3.  c. 

«? 

«1D 

»»P3 

w^ 

2.  m. 

DW?E 

095] 

Ortega 

onto»|3n 

2./. 

[J9?e] 

[?99 

jrtrtpa] 

[|rt«=*!?q] 

I.  f. 

«DB 

une 

[ttiwp? 

UtD^ 

Inf.  Dip*  rtpn*  D^* 

in/.absoL  rtp*  alDj,  rtpn*  Dgn* 


/«/.    Sing,  M. 

rap* 

rtpn* 

DBf?* 

/ 

^W* 

[^] 

WJ* 

i»A<r.  «. 

«3V 

w^ 

«ypn 

/ 

"J#* 

[«?^] 

[•■W] 

Imp/.  Sing.  3. «. 

irta;,  rap;* 

trip** 

0^ 

3-/ 

rapn 

D^n 

D^ 

2.  I». 

npn 

Dfpn 

tppn 

2./ 

'ttpn* 

[^ 

'O'K'' 

I.f. 

mpK 

0^ 

ttn 

Plur.  3.  w. 

«3^ 

»^ 

w*K 

3./  na&rt,  nj^» 

"?TP?.  "??e?* 

2.  m. 

tt^ 

«^^ 

wt« 

2./ 

nj^ 

['V9R'] 

1.  c. 

.wta 

tfp? 

D»p3 

Shorietud  Imp/.  I*J*  DEJ* 

/)w;5/!  w/'M  FFize;  rewj^r.  D^H  (pause  DPJl*)  D^* 

//»//  with  Suj^.  ^ygv^*  ^?frpr 

Par/,  act.  D^*  rtp}*                   Cri?D* 
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Verbs.  <"y. 

;vr.   Weak  Verbs,  ^'JJ. 

BepA'al. 

Pi'lil. 

Pu'lal. 

Oa/. 

NipKal. 

Dpn» 

Drip* 

Drip* 

r?' 

jtoj* 

•■W-?] 

"9§*P 

["95^?] 

na* 

nj^] 

ntppn 

n^p 

BDD^P 

roi« 

rrtjttj 

ntpn 

[?oertp] 

[nerip] 

[rt303 

['Bopn 

*noDfp 

'TOrip 

['^] 

♦rrtjoj 

wpn 

wrijj 

wrip 

«l 

DTOpn] 

ontcrt^] 

DRC©1p] 

09??] 

See 

JBOP-? 

J5«?o<P 

JW 

[f9?? 

Verbs  V'P. 

[wjpn 

[ttCCiP 

[wje^p 

«| 

Bpn* 

oe^ 

r?* 
fs»* 

Drip 

pa* 

[^W 

wanting. 

»o^p 

>s% 

[njDrip] 

— 

Qp.» 

Drip; 

Drip; 

i^. 

OQVI 

Drip^ 

oe^] 

i'^jn 

DPB] 

DripR 

DriPR 

i^ 

'PPR 

[^i?9] 

^?9 

,«.5b 

[DPK 

oe'pi* 

[BriP« 

i>^ 

»?«: 

-1  *!: 

«ri5>; 

^H: 

njD&n] 

njDD^pn 

njoe^pPi 

njI'S^ 

v^ 

«MAi?n 

wripB] 

»V3B 

[njo^ 

njoftp^ 

njop<p^ 

™l^ 

opj 

po'P?] 

[Dp<p3 

^ 

i-S 

i^n 

'jan* 

D^pD 


Ito 


DpD* 


DrtpD 
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Paradigms. 


a  >r«i* 

Qal, 

N^Kal. 

Pt-ei. 

nK^ 

«»?• 

top 

Per/.  Sing,  3.  m. 

»W9* 

3/ 

2,M, 

™«^ 

2./ 

I.  C. 

nwf9 

[r»wr>J 

Plur.  3.  c. 

V» 

«tj)0 

WS03 

WXD 

2,  m. 

Dn«sr) 

on«>D 

orwxD? 

Dnttxp 

2./ 

I.  r. 

wwp 

/ft/. 

«te 

In/  absoL 

K^ 

t<XD? 

ttxp 

Imp,  Stng,  m. 

KSD* 

>«?f?n 

«ap 

/■ 

♦K^ 

'«f5^] 

t'^??] 

Plur.  m. 

MUD 

*«w? 

«fP 

/• 

'"W* 

[njKfen 

[^W] 

/mp/.  Sing.  3.  m. 

!«»!* 

Wf?!* 

wn?: 

If- 

iqfon 

»??•!« 

WfOB 

2.  m. 

Mxon 

Kssn 

Min? 

2./ 

'•*?a3 

'Kxai? 

['«<?99] 

I.   r. 

KXDK 

«???« 

KW« 

Plur,  3.  m. 

«??: 

utse; 

WW 

3/ 

nj^M?* 

ruKson* 

rmio}* 

2. ;?{. 

MXDFI 

1    t    • 

wxon 

[UWDR] 

2./ 

nsK^Dn 

njKJBR 

njjwon 

I.  r. 

twip? 

[««??] 

K?e3 

Shortened  Imp/  {Jussive), 

Imp/  with  Suff, 

^»?9:,  1^ 

'»»: 

Part,  act. 

K2fb 

»«D3 

WfW? 

pass. 

tnSTD 
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Verbs,  te"i'. 


Pt^al. 

HipKa. 

Hoph'al. 

Hitl^dil. 

tKii^vrp 

K^T 

[«?^ 

tn«enn] 

"m 

ntrvon 

n??«3 

rwipjnn 

^ 

^?on* 

^»n]* 

in»«5>nn* 

nvxa 

nw«n 

nwmn 

jTnoiprin 

'Wfw? 

TiKxon 

<nM|erin 

WIO 

ut'Jon 

»K^n 

«?9nn 

omin 

DnKjfon 

DTwyon 

onwxpnn] 

rnwfo 

tntow?] 

J?**???':! 

i««e«?n 

[wfc 

[iSKSOn 

[wyon 

[«Wn 

wanting. 

toyon 

wanting. 

wanting. 

*aw3 

wnw] 

wanting. 

wanting. 

[nj«»n] 

[njiwenn 

wto; 

tpyo! 

"yjy 

»'?mn: 

»«o?] 

«7DR 

tnon 

T   S  >. 

MXQTin 

Mtnn 

vctm 

KYtDn 

WfPnn 

"m? 

^K^nn 

•  :  1  N 

'K^fenR] 

WR« 

K^JtDK 

KXCK 

[««P?« 

^qmj 

te'xo: 

uqm^ 

«»orn 

njtaon* 

njKSDR* 

njwfon* 

[ruwtenri] 

«imn 

w^xon 

«(^ 

«?pnn 

njiwcn 

njwfon 

njwtDn 

njKipnn] 

[»^? 

K7D3 

WfOJ 

LWR??? 

Kim: 

sj^-rm: 

»<nf09 

"•pop 

K|CD 

WtOD 
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P.    Weak 


Qal. 

Niph'al. 

Pt-ii. 

Per/.  Sing.  3.  m. 

^* 

%• 

"H- 

3./ 

nn|«« 

nn|>j3* 

nnki* 

2.  m. 

r^V 

nV,n'?r 

r^5i» 

2./ 

r^M 

n'>M 

n^h 

I.  f. 

v^'h 

w.% 

wi«,  w^ 

Plur.  3.  c. 

^%* 

^^?? 

^^ 

2.  i». 

■^M 

t^'.^?] 

OTP^ 

2./ 

lO'i^ 

[H?'>?? 

[19'^] 

I.  c. 

^>'h 

ttf?? 

^'^ 

Inf. 

Tfhi* 

rt^* 

Tfln* 

Inf.  ahsoL 

n^ 

"Eir",  n^J? 

n.^,  rt^ 

Imp,  Sing,  m. 

n.V 

nV 

i*!,  n.V 

/ 

V 

'^r 

M" 

Pbtr.  m. 

^^ 

^bv\ 

M 

/• 

nj^* 

\pS] 

[nj^] 

Impf.  Sing.  3.  m. 

n^r 

^)^ 

"^3r 

3./. 

n^jn 

%> 

n^jB 

2.  »l. 

n^jn 

"^ 

"^ 

2./. 

'5>w* 

['h?'] 

,^3B* 

I.  C. 

"^?« 

1«.n^ 

n^a* 

Plur,  3.  /w. 

*?? 

^^^ 

*3: 

3/ 

njfjB* 

nj'5^* 

ny^» 

2.  i». 

^i'?? 

^ 

'^ 

2./ 

•V^W 

"T^ 

"}^ 

I.  <•• 

n^M 

["^] 

n^ 

Shortened  Impf. 

.    i'r 

i»:* 

i^r 

Impf.  with  Suff. 

*?-%•,  i?T. 

'?^r,  1^: 

Part  act.  H^*  H^a?*  n^JO* 
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Verbs,  rCh. 


Pu'al. 

HipKtl. 

HopKal. 

Hithpa'il. 

nh* 

n^in* 

n^jn* 

n^n» 

T!  X 

nn^n* 

[nn^n] 

^"k 

n'-;;-."'!^?"* 

jT^n» 

pH] 

n»    ,  n'^T 

[n'.^??] 

[n'hnii] 

'ty%. 

w_i,  wiSn 

w??i? 

w^n 

h 

■  \^;n 

^y^ 

^^-1 

on'h] 

tDTP^,  on'^jn 

tsfm-\ 

on'Win 

I9^H 

Pr-^!?] 

lO^-^s! 

lO'^n] 

[^% 

M% 

[«'-% 

[»fe 

rt^» 

rhe\* 

rt^jnn* 

«>?n 

n^n* 

^»nn  [n>inn] 

^{"W* 

*^inn 

wanting. 

<i»jn 

wanting. 

^^n 

[W'^?"! 

["jfe] 

M* 

%* 

"^?:]* 

n^ar* 

n^ 

n^jn 

% 

[n^] 

n^an 

n^w 

% 

n^inn 

*^??] 

'5»w* 

>{)»• 

»^inn* 

["^?« 

"^?» 

"^r 

n^ 

.Vr 

^b?! 

^^?: 

<^in^ 

nj'^]- 

nj'^M* 

nj'^w' 

[n?^in«] 

<^3n 

'^W 

.i>jn 

<V|nn 

njfw 

nj^^jn 

"?'?» 

[ny^MW] 

[%? 

"^?? 

["^?3 

n^in? 

i^J* 

^* 

'ik*>  ih= 

%?* 


n^ae* 


n^jD* 


n^inD* 
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A-sonnds,  38  sq.,  4a  sq. 

Abbreviations,  a8. 

Absolute  cases,  48a  N.  3. 

Abstract  for  concrete,  236 :  expressed  bv 
the  feminine,  412  sq.:  by  the  plural, 
417 :  with  the  article,  427. 

Accents,  18 :  names  and  laws  of,  56  sqq. : 
of  the  poetical  books,  59  sq. 

Accusative  indicated  by  the  termination 
rT__,  260  sqq.:  by  n«,  379  sqq- : 
use  of,  379  sqq.:  accusative  of  the 
object,  379  sqq.:  double  accus.,  388 
sqq.:  accus.  of  the  product  or  result, 
389  sqq. :  looser  subordination  to  the 
verb,  391  sqq. :  accus.  of  place,  391  sq. ; 
of  lime,  392  sq.;  of  cause,  393:  ad- 
verbial, 393  sqq. :  accus.  after  a  passive 
verb,  408. 

Adjectives  expressing  condition,  393: 
periphrases  for,  437  sq.,  462,475  sq.: 
with  the  article,  429:  in  connexion 
with  the  substantive,  448  sqq. :  as 
predicate  in  a  noun-clause,  490  sq. 

Adverbs,  305 :  expressed  by  the  verb, 
366  N.  3,  406  sq. :  with  suffixes, 
307  sq. 

Adversative  clauses,  527. 

Aiformatives  of  the  imperfect,  127  sqq. : 
of  the  noun,  245  sqq. 

Agreement  of  members  of  a  sentence  in 
gender  and  number,  486  sqq. 

Alphabet,  old  Hebrew,  12,  23  sqq.: 
origin  of,  26  sq. 

Alphabetic  poems,  27. 

Anacoluthon,  533. 

Answers,  affirmative,  501  :  negative, 
501,  504- 

Aphaeresis,  67  sq.,  178  sqq..  194  sq. 

Apocope,  68 :  in  verbs  lY'p,  22a. 

Aposiopesis,  532  sq. 

Apposition,  433,  443  sqq. :  in  the  wider 
sense,  447. 

Arabic  language  and  Arabisms,  2,  7  sq., 
78,  80,  112,  121  sq.,  128. 


Aramaic  language  and  Aramaisms,  2, 7, 
14-16,  80  s<j.,  102  sq.,  122,  128  N. 
2  and  3:  Pi*el,  143:  NAn  epenthe- 
ticum,  162 :  Aranaaic  forms  of  verbs 
y"P,  183  sq.;  of  verbs  V'y,  205;  of 
verbs  lYv,  224:  Aramaic  termination 
of  the  fern.,  233  sq. ;  of  the  plural,  252. 

Archaisms,  supposed,  in  the  Pentateuch, 
13. 

Article,  no  sqq.:  83mtax  of,  424  sqq.: 
with  demonstrative  force,  424 :  de- 
termining the  class,  426  sq. :  in  com- 
parisons, 427 :  with  the  attribute,  429 : 
used  as  a  relative,  469  sq. 

Ashdod,  language  of,  17. 

Aspirates,  31  sq.,  54,  73  sq. 

Asseverations,  497. 

Assimilation,  67, 153, 180  sq. :  of  1  and  ^, 
200  sq. :  *  Riidcwarts- Assimilation,'  63. 

Assyrian  langu^e,  2  n.  i,  ^ 

Asyndeton,  see  Construction. 

Attribute,  its  determination,  429  sqq.: 
its  connexion  with  the  substantive, 
448  sqq. 

Attributive  ideas  expressed  by  ^H ,  "JS , 
**??,  437  sq-;  ty  the  genitive,  462  ; 
by  a  substantive,  475  sq. :  negative, 
expressed  by  a  noun-dause,  507. 

Babylonian  punctuation,  40  N.  i. 
B«gadk»phath,  19,  31,  53,  73  sqq. 

Canaanitish  glosses  in  the  cuneiform 
tablets  of  Tell  el-Amama,  11  N.  2. 

Cardinal  numbers,  298  sqq. 

Case-terminations,  remains  of,  259  sqq. 

Cases  absolute,  482  n.  2  :  instrumental, 
486  N.  I. 

Casus  pendens,  378,  482,  521. 

Causal  clauses,  322,  352  sq.,  518  sq. 

Chaldee,  incorrect  use  of  the  term,  2. 

Changes  of  consonants,  66  sqq. 

Chiasmus  in  the  arrangement  of  words 
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in  parallel  memben  of  a  yene,  368  n., 
480  N.  I. 

Circumstantial  clauses,  474  sq.,  515  sqq.: 
nonn-daiiseSy  515  sq.:  Yerbal,  479, 
516  sq. 

CititUion,  formulae  of,  499. 

Cohortatiye,  131  sqq.,  331  sqq. 

Coins,  Hebrew,  10. 

Collectives,  414,  415  sqq.;  their  syntax, 
487  :  with  the  plural  of  the  attribute, 
449  sq. :  with  the  plural  of  the  pre- 
dicate, 487. 

Common  ^nder,  410. 

Comparatio  decurtata,  394  N.  i,  452  N.  i. 

Comparative,  expression  of,  450  sqq. 

Comparative  clauses,  526  sq. 

Compensatory  lengthening,  83,  89. 

Composition  of  words,  104,  235,  503 
N.  I ;  of  particles,  305. 

Compound  ideas  in  the  plural,  420  sq. : 
with  the  article,  432  sq. :  with  suffixes, 
462.  , 

Compounds  formed  by  {^7  with  a  sub- 
stantive or  adjective,  503  N.  i. 

Concessive  clauses,  525  sq. 

Condition,  adjectives  expressing,  393. 

Conditional  sentences,  331,  330,  351  sq., 
519  sqq. 

Conjugations,  or  verba  derivativa,  115 
sqq.:  number  and  arrangement  of, 
117  sq.,  139  sqq.:  the  less  common 
conjugations,  155  sqq. 

Conjunctions,  316  sqq. 

Consecutio  temporum,  135,  344  sq* 

Consecutive  cUuses,  331,  531. 

Consonants,  23  sqq. :  changes  of,  66  sqq. : 
pronunciation  and  division  of,  28  sqq. : 
transcriplion  of  their  names,  26  N.  2  : 
'weak *  consonants,  33  :  softening  of, 
69. 

Constructio  ad  sensum,  487:  asynde- 
tos,  406,  501  N.  I  (tf):  praegnans, 
40X  sqq. 

Contraction  of  vowels,  33  sq. ;  of  con- 
sonants, 69  sq. 

Co-ordination  of  verbal  ideas  instead  of 
subordination,  405  so. 

Copula,  su  Waw  copulativum :  verbal, 
how  expressed,  470  sq. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian,  2  sq.,  6  N.  i,  7  N.  i. 

Dage&  forte,  53  so.,  67 :  orthophonicum, 
54 :  necessarium,  compensativum, 
characteristicum,  euphonicum,  69 : 
conjunctivum,  70:  dirimens,  71  sq.: 
affectuosum,  firmadvum,  72  :  implici- 

<  tum,  75  sq. :  omission  o(  73  sq. ;  in 
the  guttuxiUs,  75 ;  in  1,  78 ;  in  verbs 
y/^,  189  sq. 

DageS  lene,  53,  54,  73  »q- 


Dative,  400. 

Dativus  commodi  (and  ethicns),  400: 
expressed  by  a  suffix,  387. 

Desiderative  sentences,  501  sqq. 

Determination  of  nouns,  421  sqq. :  omis- 
sion of^  384  sq.,  429  sq. :  detenninadoo 
of  proper  names,  422  sq.:  determina- 
tion by  the  article,  424  sqq. :  by  a  fol- 
lowing determinate  genitive,  431  sqq. : 
determination  of  numerals,  456  sq. 

Diminutives,  250  N.  i. 

Diphthongs,  33,  44  sq.,  81  sqq. 

Distributive  numerals,  458. 

Doubling  (or  sharpening)  of  consonants, 
53  sq-f  ^1  saq.:  in  gutturals,  75  sqq.: 
virtual  doubling,  76 :  serves  to  intensify 
the  idea  of  the  stem,  144:  Tiitnal 
doubling  of  M,  175  sq.:  omission  of 
the  doubling  in  verbs  y"y,  183  sq., 
189  sq. 

Dual,  255  sqq. :  with  the  plural  of  the 
attribute,  449 ;  of  the  predicate,  489 : 
in  the  numerals,  302,  458. 

E-sounds,  33  sq.,  38,  44  sq. 

Elative,  246, 450  N.  3. 

Ellipse  of  the  pronominal  object,  382 : 
other  cases  of  ellipse  (real  or  appa- 
rent), 377.  394.  395  n.i,  456  sq.,  486, 
511  N.I. 

Emblematic  Mashal,  526  N.  i. 

Emphasis  on  indeterminate  nouns,  384 
so.,  422. 

Enallage  of  the  gender,  463,  483. 

Epicene  nouns,  410. 

Epithets,  poetical,  used  as  substantrres, 
448  N.  3. 

Era,  Jewish,  28. 

Ethiopic,  2. 

Exceptive  clauses,  527  sq. 

Exclamations,  492,  495  sq.,  503  sq. 

Extension,  plurals  o^  417. 

Feminine,  terminations  of  ^;  232  sqq.: 
formation  of,  286  sqo. :  m  the  constr. 
state,  259:  in  the  plural,  253  soq.: 
paradigms,  288  sqq. :  use  of  the  fern, 
form  for  abstracts  and  collectives,  412 
sqq.:  dislike  of  using  the  fem.  form, 
449, 490  sq. :  fem.  forms  of  the  infini- 
tive, 125,  179,  181.  194  sq. 

Feminine  pronoun  «  English  it^  463, 
483  sq. 

Figura  etymologica,  see  Schema  etymo- 
losicum. 

Final  clauses,  330,  335  sq.,  530  sq. 

Formae  mixtae,  230. 

Formative  letters,  or  litterae  serviles, 
100,  235.  245  sqq. 

Future  tense,  127  N.  i :  futurum  exactnm, 
334.  328. 
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Ga'ya,  6a  sqq. 

Ge*ez,  2. 

Gender  of  noans,  409  sqq. :  in  the  con- 
nexion of  subject  and  predicate, 
486  sqq. 

Genitive,  expression  of,  358  sq.,  434 
sqq.:  epexegetical,  436,  439:  sub- 
jective, 436, 463  :  objective,  436, 46a  i 
partitive,  436 :  explanatory,  436  sq. : 
periphrasis  for,  439  sqq. 

Gentilic  names,  351,  ^(33,433. 

Geographical  names  connected  with  a 
genitive,  433. 

Genmd,  135. 

Government  of  the  verb,  379  sqq. 

Gutturals,  39  sq.,  33,  75  sqq.,  169  sqq. 

Hafeph-Pathah,   50  sq.:   shorter  than 

Hateph-S»gh61,  93,  171. 
Ha^eph-Qame?,  51  sq. 
Hateph-S^ghdl,  50. 
fte  interrogative,  307,  498  sqq. 
Hebrew  language,  i,  8  sqq.:  remains  of 

the  literature,  9  sq.,  13  sqq. :  dialects 

of,  1 7 :  resources  of,  1 7 :  grammatical 

treatment    o^    17   sqq.:    system    of 

writing,  I3,  33  sqq. 
Hebrews,  8  sq. 

Helping  vowels,  45,  93,  338  sq.,  376. 
Himyaritic,  3. 
Hiphll,  147  sqq. 
Hireq,  different  kinds  of,  38,  44  sq.: 

compaginis,  363. 
Hithpa*el,  153  sqq.:  sometimes  governs 

an  accusative,  386  sq. 
Hithpalel,  156. 
Hithpalpel,  157. 
Holem,  39  sq.,  45  sqq. 
Homogeneous  consonants,  33 :  vowels, 

81  sqq. 
Homorganic  consonants,  33. 
Hoph'al,  147  sqq. 

I-sounds,  38,  44sq. :  for  a,  138,  139, 
143,  147,  346,  377. 

Imperative,  135  sq. :  shortened  and 
lengthened  forms  of,  134,  318 :  with 
suffixes,  167  sqq. :  syntax  of,  337  sqq. : 
other  tenses  and  moods  used  instead 
of  it,  see  under  Jussive  and  Infinitive 
absolute  (363). 

Imperfect,  the  name,  1 37  N.  i :  formation 
and  inflexion  of,  137  sqq.:  shortened 
and  lengthened  forms  of^  131  sqq.: 
with  waw  consecutive,  135  sqq.,  339 
sqq.:  with  suffixes,  165  sqq.:  its 
syntax,  335  sqq.,  339  sqq. 

Impersonal  construction  of  n^n,  &c, 

483. 

Imprecation,  formulae  of,  497. 
Indefinite  subject,  how  expressed,  484  sq. 


Indogermanic  languages  compared,  3, 
4sq.,  50  N.  I,  73  N.  I,  75  N.,  91  N.  3, 

103,  108,  140,  144  N.  3,  149  N.,  157 
N.  I,  304»  448  N.  3,  451  N.  3,  461  N.  I, 
464  N.  I,  488  N.  I,  490  N.  3,  500  N.  3, 

5"N. 

Infinitive,  1 3 4  sqq. :  with  suffixes,  167  sq. : 
use  of  the  infin.  abs.,  355  sqq.;  as  a 
casus  adverbialis,  356  sq.;  to  strengthen 
the  idea  of  the  verb,  357  sqq. :  in  place 
of  the  finite  verb,  301  sqq. :  syntax  of 
the  infin.  constr.,  363  sqq. :  infinitive 
construction  continued  by  a  finite  verb, 
368 :  connexion  with  subject  and 
object,  369  sqq. 

Instrument,  introduced  by  3,  399 :  ac- 
cusative as  a  supposed  cisisus  instru- 
mentalis,  485,  486  N.  i. 

Intensification  of  attributive  ideas,  450 
sq^. 

Interjections,  103,  318  sq.:  syntax  of, 
496. 

Interpunctuation,  the  accents  as  marks 
of,  57,  61. 

Interrogative  sentences,  330  sq.,  498  sqq. : 
disjunctive,  500:  indirect,  500  sq.: 
expressing  a  wish,  503. 

Interrogative  words  and  particle8,498  sqq. 

Involv^  series  of  sentences^  533. 

Jussive,  13X  sq.,  133  sq..  334  sqq.:  in 
conditional  sentences,  336, 530 :  purely 
rhythmical  jussive  forms,  336. 

Kaph  veritatis,  395. 
Knhtbh,  64. 

Lamentation  metre,  15.     ^ 

Letters,  forms  and  names  of,  33  sqq.: 
final,  35  Fq. 

Litterae  dilatabiles,  26 :  roajusculae, 
minusculae  and  snspensae,  38  :  spi- 
rantes,  31  sq. :  liquidae,  33 :  quiesci- 
biles,  41,  78  sqq. :  incompatibiles, 
103  N. :  seiviles,  100, 335 :  compaginis, 
363. 

Loan-words  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  5. 

Locative,  361  sqq. 

Mandaeans,  3. 

Mappfq,  43  N.  I,  53,  55. 

Maqqeph,  48,  63. 

Masculine  as  prior  gender,  410  sq.,  493. 

Masora  and  Masoretic  text,  18  sq. 

Material,  expressed  by  the  genitive,  437, 
463. 

Matres  lectionis,  41  N.  i. 

Meia*  inscription,  3,  9  sq. :  final  vowels 
in»  34:  13«  =  ^?bK,  106  N.  I :  «,!-= 
K^n,  107  N.  I :  waw  consecutive,  135 
N.  I :  the  forms  DHTI^n,  &c,  155 ; 
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r\to\  195  N.;  13Xm,  ai5  n.:  fern, 
sing.  abs.  in  Jl— ,  233  n.  a;  plnr. 
masc.in}~,  a52N.3:  suffixes,  a68  N. : 
the  imperfect,  325  N.  3;  impf.  consec., 
341  N.:  article  omitted  with  TWH ,  430 : 
use  of  the  separate  pronoun,  460  n.  i : 
casus  pendens,  48a  N.  i. 

Metathesis,  see  Transposition. 

Metheg,  48,  57,  6a  sqq.,  71,  86  sq.,  94, 
138. 

Mirel  and  Milra*,  57,  70  sq. 

Mixed  forms,  a  30. 

Moods,  expression  of,  118,  3ao  sqq.: 
modus  rei  repetitae,  3a7. 

Multiplicatives,  458. 

Nabataean  inscriptions,  a. 

Names,  proper,  ^11:  with  the  article, 
4a  a :  with  a  following  genitive^  423. 

Negative  sentences,  503  sqq. 

Negatives,  503  sqq.:  several  in  a  sen- 
tence, 508:  fl[necting  a  following 
clause,  508  sq. 

Neuter,  wanting  in  Hebrew,  a3a,  41 3  N.  i . 

Niph'al,  139  sqq. 

Nomen  r^ens  and  rectum,  a58  sq. 

Nota  accusativi,  158  sq.,  379  sqq. 

Noun-clauses,  376sqq.,  473  sq.,  474  sqq.: 
shortened  unusually,  496 :  negatived 
by  pK  and  fe(b,  503  sqq. :  relative,  5 1  a. 

Nouns,  derivation  and  yarious  kinds  of, 
335  sqq.:  primitive,  100,  a3i,  235  sq.: 
denominative,  a50  sq.:  with  pro- 
nominal suffixes,  a65  sqq. :  paradigms 
of,  a 73  sqq. :  peculiar  forms,  393  sqq. : 
syntax  of,  409  sqq. :  appellatives,  411 
sq.,  433  sq.:  nomina  unitatis,  414  : 
abstracts,  412  sq. 

Number  in  the  connexion  of  subject  and 
predicate,  486  sqq. 

Number  of  words  ia  the  Old  Testament, 
17  N. 

Numeral  adverbs,  458  sq. 

Numerals,  298  sqq.:  syntax  of,  454  sqq. 

Numerical  sayings,  459. 

Numerical  signs,  27  sq. 

Nilln  paragogicnm,  130  sq.:  assimilation 
of  Niin,  67,  180  sq.:  energicum  (de- 
monstrativum,  epentheticum),  161  sq.: 
inversnm,  a8. 

O-sounds,  39,  45  sqq. 

Oaths,  formulae  of,  497. 

Object,  in  the  accusative,  379  sqq. :  in- 
troduced by  ?f  483  sq. :  absolute,  or 
internal,  384  sq. :  remoter  obj.  ex- 
pressed by  accusative  suffixes,  387. 

Object-clauses,  517  sq. 

Old  Hebrew,  6,  8  sqq. 


Onomatopoetica,  4,  lOi  sq. 

Optative,  534. 

Oratio  obliqua,  517. 

Order  of  words,  368  N.  (chiasmus):  in 
noun-clauses, 477  sq.:  in  verbal-classes^ 
478  sqq. :  with  the  infinitive,  370  sq. 

Ordinal  numbers,  302  sq.,  457  sq. 

Paia,  156, 

Parallelism,  poetic,  14, 500. 

Participles,  138  sq.,  326 :  with  suffixes, 
>^»  374  sq-  syntax  o^  372  sqq.: 
passive,  375  sq.,  378 :  participial  con- 
struction continued  by  a  finite  Terb* 

Particles,  304  sqq. 

Passive,  1 1 7  sq.,  140  sq. :  probable  pas- 
sive of  Qal,  144, 147, 1 52 :  constmctioQ 
of  passives,  407  sqq.:  expressed  by 
means  of  the  active  participle,  485  N.  i . 

Pathah,  38,  43  sq.:  preferred  with  gut- 
turals, 76 :  furtive,  40,  76, 1 77  sq. :  as 
a  helping-vowel,  91,  93  N.  4,  238  sq.: 
in  the  imperfect  of  verbs  lYv,  aao, 
a 33 :  in  pause  for  $ere  or  s*gh6i,  97  sq., 
14a  :  in  Pi*el  for  $ere,  143. 

Patronymics,  351. 

Pause,  96. 

P«*al*al,  156. 

Pentateuch,  linguistic  character  of,  13. 

Perfect,  118,  liosqq.,  ia7N.:  withwaw 
consecutive,  135  sqq.,  137  sq.,  344 
sqq. :  with  1  as  a  narrative  tense,  353 
sq. :  as  a  frequentative  tense,  345  sq., 
350  sq.:  with  suffixes,  i6a  sqq.:  syn- 
tax of  it,  330  sqq. :  not  precative,  324 
N.  3  :  perfectum  *  confidentiae,*  334 ; 
propheticum,  334. 

Permutative,  440  sq. 

Phoenician  and  Punic  language,  a,  11, 

50  N.  1,  106  N.  I,   1x3  N.  2,  135  N.  I, 

a.?3»  252 :  writing,  6,  34  N.  a. 

Phonetic  system,  Hebrew,  3a. 

Phonetics,  a  8  sqq. 

Pi*el,  143  sqq. 

Pi*lel,  156. 

Pilpel,  157. 

Pleonastic  use  of  the  proooon,  460  :  of 
the  negative,  508. 

Pluperfect,  331  sq.:  pluperf.  conjunctive, 
334  sq. 

Plural,  terminations  of,  353  sqq.;  double 
plurals,  355 :  use  of,  416  sqq. :  con- 
struction o^  488  sq. :  plural  forms  of 
prepositions,  314  sq.:  plural  suffix 
referring  to  collective  singular,  463. 

Pluralis  excellentiae  or  majestatis,  418 
sq.:  its  construction,  450:  plural  of  ex- 
tension, 41 7:  intensive,  417  sq.:  of  the 
result  or  product,  420. 
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Pluals  of  compoiind  ideas.  420  so. 

Plorals  of  names  of  animals  or  toiiigs, 
construed  with  the  fern.  sin£..  488. 

P6'el.i55  8q.  ^^ 

Poetic  style,  14. 

Polpal,  157. 

Polysyndeton,  500  n.  i  (a). 

Potential  sense  ol  the  impofect,  330  sq. 

Piecalive,  334. 

Predicate,  without  the  article,  436 :  its 
connexion  with  the  subject,  486  sqq. : 
attracted  to  the  principal  idea  of  a 
compound  subject,  492  sq. 

Prefixes,  see  Preposidons. 

Preformatives  of  the  imperfect,  127  sqq. : 
of  the  noun,  245  sqq. 

Prepositions,  308  sqq. :  prefixed  preposi- 
tions, 309  sqq. :  under  the  government 
of  the  verb,  395  sqq.:  compound, 
39<^  sqq. 

Present,  expressed  by  the  perfect,  322  sq. 

Preterite,  see  Perfect 

Pretonic  vowels,  85, 310, 312. ,  . 

Prohibitions,  expressed  by  ptit  or  \IO 
with  the  jussive  or  imperil,  329, 33484,., 
505. 

Pronominal  ideas  expressed  by  substan- 
tives, 470  sqq. 

Pronouns,  105  sqq. :  syntax  of,  459  s<iq. : 
personal,  105  sqo.,  459  sq.:  oblique 
cases  of,  461 :  suffixes,  108  sq.;  with 
the  verb,  159  sqq.;  with  the  noun, 
265  sqq. ;  with  adverbs,  307  sq. ;  with 
prepositions,  311  sqq.;  referring  to 
entire  sentences,  463 ;  demonstrative, 
109  sq.,  464  sq.;  used  relatively,  ^69 
sq.:  relative,  ii3,466sq.:  indefinite, 
113  s^.:  interrogative,  113  sq.,  466: 
reflexive.  461 :  possessive,  X09,  462  : 
as  genitive,  subjective  or  objective, 
462  :  separate  pronouns  emphadzing 
a  sulHx,  460  sq. 

Pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  28  sqq.,  133. 

Prosthesis,  68. 

Pu'al,  143  sq.,  145  sqq. 

Pu'lal,  156. 

Puncta  extraordinaria,  28. 

Punctuation,  Babylonian,  40  N.  i. 

Punic,  see  Phoenician. 

Qal,  form  and  meaning  of,  120  sqq.: 
probable  passives  of,  144, 152  sq. 

Qames,  38, 42  sq. :  its  pronunciation,  39 : 
Qame§  impurum,  84. 

Qames-hatuph,  39, 47 :  how  distinguish- 
ed from  Qames,  47  sqq. 

Q^e,  64  sq. :  perpetuum,  65. 

Qibbus,  39,  45  sq. 

Quadnliterals,  102  sq. :  nouns,  249 : 
verbs,  158. 

Quantity  of  vowels,  38  N,  4. 

O  O 


Questions,  double,  500  sq. 
Quiescent  letters,  see  Letters. 
Quinqueliterals,  102  sq.,  249. 


Radical  letters,  99  sq. 

R»phe»  31,  5?. 

Relation  of  different  kinds  of  weak  verbs 

to  one  another,  225  sq. 
Relative  clauses,5ii  sqq.,  515 :  after  the 

constr.  state,  442  sq. 
Relative  pronoun,  113,466  sq. 
Repetition  of  words  to  express  entirety, 

or  in  a  distributive  sense,  415  sq.:  to 

express  the  superlative,  453. 
Rhyuim  of  Hebrew  poetry,  14  sq. 
Roots,  100  sqq. 

Sabean,  2,  6  N.  i. 

Samaritan,  2. 

Schema  etymologicum,  384  sq. 

Scriptio  plena  and  defectiva,  41  sq., 
83  sq. 

Seal-stones,  engraved,  lo. 

S«gh61,  38  sq.,  44  sq.,  90  soq.:  as  a 
helping- vowel,  91,  93,  238:  in  the 
imperfect  of  verbs  H''^,  216  sq., 
220:  with  gutturals,  77:  before  gut- 
turals with  Qames,  91 :  in  pause  for 
9ere  in  Pi'el,  146. 

Segholate  forms  of  nouns,  23S  sqq., 
276  sqq. 

Semitic  languages,  i  sqq.:  their  gram- 
matical structure,  3  sq. :  their  relation 
to  one  another,  3, 7  sq.;  and  to  other 
languages,  4  sq. :  their  age,  6  sqq. 

Semitic  writing,  5  sq. 

Sentences,  473  sqq.:  compound,  473, 
481  sqq.:  incomplete,  494  sqq.:  re- 
strictive and  intensive,  509 :  connected 
by  Waw,  509  sqq. 

Separating  vowels,  183  N.,  204  sq. 

9^1  3^)  44  sq. :  in  pause  for  s*gh61  in 
verbs  T\^,  224. 

Servile  letters,  see  Formative  letters. 

S*w&,  simple  and  compound,  49  sqq., 
74  sq.,  77  sq.,  81  sq.,  i7osq.:  noedium, 
49  sq.,  89  8^. :  mobile,  49  sqq.,  72, 74, 
77, 89  sq. :  simple,  under  gutturals,  77, 
170,  178:  quiescent  (silent,  syllable- 
divider),  52,  77,  81  sq.,  89. 

Sibilants,  30  sq.:  transposition  (meta- 
thesis) of,  68  sq.,  153. 

Sillnq,  with  Soph  pasnq,  57. 

Siloam  inscription,  10,  34  sq. 

Simultaneity  of  actions  expressed  by 
noun-clauses,  528. 

Singular,  distributive,  489. 

Softening  of  consonants,  09. 

Spirants,  31  sq. 

Square  character,  23  sq. 
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Stem-consonants,  or  radicals,  100  sq. 

Stems,  to  be  distinguished  from  roots, 
99sqq. 

Status  absolutns  of  the  noun,  258. 

Status  constnictns,  its  form,  258  sq. :  its 
use,  454  sqq. :  wider  use  of  it,  44 1  sqq. : 
before  prepositions,  441  sq.:  before 
relative  clauses,  44a  :  with  the  article, 
43a  sq. 

Subject,  omitted  in  participial  clauses, 
577 :  peculiarities  in  the  representation 
of  the  subject,  483  sqq. :  two  subjects 
in  a  verbal-clause,  48^  sq. :  construc- 
tion of  compound  subjects,  492  sq. 

Substantive,  its  connexion  with  the 
adjective,  448  sqq.:  as  predicate  of 
a  noun-ckuse,  474  sq. 

Suffixes,  see  Pronoun :  their  syntax,  46  a 
sqq. :  heavy  (or  grave)  and  light,  164, 
370,  a 73  :  masculine  suffixes  referring 
to  feminines,  463. 

Superlative,  expression  of,  45  a  sq. 

Snreq.  39,  45  so. 

'  Surface '-plurals,  417. 

Syllables,  theory  of,  84  sqq. 

Syncope,  68,  11  a  sq.,  14a,  15  a :  of  the 
article,  iia  sq.;  of  the  H  in  Hiph'tl 
and  Hoph*al,  147. 

Syriac  language,  a. 

Syriasms  in  pronunciation,  8a :  of. 
Aramaisms. 

Tell  el-Amama  tablets,  11. 

Temporal  clauses,  3a a,  340,  353,  5a8 

sqq. :  expressed  by  infin.  constr.  with 

a  preposition,  530. 
Tenses,  118  sqq. :  use  of,  3ao  sqq. :  tem- 

pus  historicum,  331. 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament  probably 

derived  from  a  single  archetype,  18. 
Titles  indicated  by  the  feminine  form, 

413- 
Tone  of  Hebrew  Words,  94  sqq. :  marks 
of,  56  sq.,  60  sq. 


Transition  from  one  person  to  anodier, 

483- 
Transposition    (metathesis)    of  conso- 
nants, 68  sq.,  153. 

U-sounds,  39,  45  sq. 

Verb,  115  sqq. :  its  syntax,  330  sqq. :  its 
government,  379  sqq.:  weak  verbs, 
119,  178  sqq.:  verbs  middle  £  and 
middle  O,  i  ao :  derivative,  see  Conju- 
gations :  denominative,  115,  lao,  141, 
145, 149, 154:  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive, I  ao,  380 :  with  affixes,  158  sqq. : 
doubly  weak,  336  sqq.:  defective,  339 
sq. :  verba  induendi  et  exuendi,  387 : 
copiae  et  inopiae,  387  sq. :  with  pre- 
positions, 395  sqq. 

Verbal-clauses,  473  sq.,  478  sqq. :  rela- 
tive, 513  sqq. 

Verbal  ideas  under  the  government  of 
the  verb,  404  sq. :  co-ordinated  with 
a  verb,  405  sq. 

Verse  arrangement  of  poeticpassages,  15. 

Vocalization  of  the  text,  36  sq. :  Baby- 
lonian, 40  N.,  314  N. 

Vocative  with  the  article,  435. 

Vowel  letters,  33  sqq.,  41  sq. 

Vowel  signs  or  points,  36  sqq. 

Vowels,  33  sqq.,  83  sq.,  84  sqq. :  finn  or 
immovable,  83  sq. :  changes  in  them 
as  regards  quantity,  87  sqq.:  impure, 
84  N.  I. 

Waw  adaequationis,  526  N.:  apodosis, 
482  :  concomitantiae,  510  N.  (^) :  con- 
secutive, 135  sqq.;  with  the  perfect, 
137  sq.;  with  the  imperfect,  136 sq.: 
copulative,  317  sq.,  509 sqq.:  explict- 
tivum,  510  N.(^). 

Weak  consonants,  33:  K  and  H ,  78  sqq. : 
1  and  \  81  sqq.:  weak  verbs,  119, 
178  sqq. 

Weakening  (or  softening)  of  consonants, 
69. 


K,  as  a  consonant  and  guttural,  39  sq., 
75  sqq-j  78  sqq.:  prefers  Hafeph- 
S*gbdl,  78,  138:  as  a  weak  sound, 
78  sqq.,  190  sqq.:  as  a  vowel  letter, 
80:  mterdianges  with  H,  1,  \  79: 
dropped,  80 :  prosthetic,  68 :  virtually 
doubled,  175  sq. 

^J^«»  3".  463,  464  N.  I. 

i«,  3i7»  498  aq.,  527- 
w,  307, 336. 

nnK,  preposition  with  suffixes,  316. 


^K  woe!  318 :  a  n^ative,  506. 
Tl^K,  496. 

n^»l'«»477»503,  505sq. 
"i^i329,  503»505. 
■i>»»3i5,  39^sq. 

D^nijt?,  4^3, 450*488. 

D«  (t<yD«),  to  be  distinguished  from  i> 
in  desiderative  clauses,  503  sq. :  in 
conditional  clauses,  531  sqq.:  DM  in 
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double  qaestioDs,  500 :  as  a  particle 

of  asseveration,  497  sq. 
5|K,  509. 
le^,  as  a  relative  pronoun,  113,  466 

sqq.,  51 1  sqq. :  as  a  conjunction,  %  1 57.  Cj 

%  158,  %  164.  d,  k  165.  b,  %  166.  b: 

b->5^,44i. 
TO,  the  nota  accusativi,  311  sq.,  379- 

383:  the  preposition,  311. 
pWD^n«,70  8q. 

a,  the  preposition.  309,  312  sq.,  398 sqq.: 
a  essentiae,  398:  partitive,  399 :  prctii, 
399:  instmnkental,  399  sq. 

pa,  preposition  with  suffixes,  315  sq. 

^riia,  to  negative  an  infinitive,  368. 

toa.  314. 

Da,  509- 

pW,7o. 
DW,  420- 

n ,  with  Mappiq,  53, 5.=^,  80  sq. :  as  a  weak 
letter,  80  sq. :  interchanges  with  1  and  ^, 
81 :  as  a  mere  vowel  letter,  30,  33  sq., 
8osq.,  83,  ai6sq. 

n,  the  article,  1 10  sqq.,  424  sqq. 

n  interrogative,  307,  498  sqq. 

n ,  the  termination  of  the  cohortative 

and  imperative,  13^,  134:  in  the 
noun,  232  sq.,  260  sqq.,  277. 

Wn  (KVI),  65,  107  sq.:  how  different 
from  nt,  464:  Wn  and  Pit  to  empha- 
size a  question,  465,  501. 

njn  (and  PTPI),  63,  173  sq.,  220 :  with 
the  participle,  377 :  with  p  before  an 
infinitive,  365  sq.:  as  the  copula,  477. 

Di*n  one  day,  428. 

t^7n  in  assertions,  499. 

Tl^n,i99»359sq. 

?5  ify  534. 
nain,  357- 

V  as  a  vowel  letter,  25  N.  i,  33  sqq., 
41  sq.,  45  sq.,  81  sqq.,  84  sq.:  as  a 
firm  consonant  hi  the  verb,  210,  215. 

1  (*!)»  J^^  ^*aw  copulative,  consecutive, 


iT'ni  as  a  prophetic  formula,  349  sq. 
W  as  a  narrative  formula,  340  sq. 
P  with  the  perfect,  123:  with  the  im- 
perfect, 130  sq. 

nt,  ntft,  109  sq.,  464  sq.:  as  a  relative 

pronoun,  469  sq. 
^,  demonstrative,  no  :  relative,  469  sq. 

n ,  virtually  doulled,  76^ 

rrn  {see  mn),  228,     . 

DID  with  the  imperfect,  326. 

\  as  a  vowel  letter,  25  N.-1,  33  sqq.,  39 
sqq.,  81  sqq. :  pronunciation,  81  sq., 
128  N.I. 

rrtn^,  65 :  how  pronounced  with  prefixes, 

'311:  TiSvaa  n1n^,423. 
i'3n!,464.  "    '  * 

K'J,  477 :  with  suffixes,  307  sq, 

3 ,  with  suffixes,  313 :  its  meaning,  309, 
*  394  sq,  476  N.,  513. 
nBf«3,  526  sq. 

^3,  corroborative,  525 :  as  a  conjunction, 
'  %  i57»  $  158,  $  159-  ^  a»^  ^^»  5  '^3» 
%  164. 4  %  i66-  ^• 

D«  "9,  hn- 

f?^'?»5i8N.3^ 

i)b,  with  a  negative,  504 :  in  connexion 

with  substantives,  381,  431  sq.,  492  : 

with  participles,  378  sq. 

to3,3i3. 

b,  preposition,  125,  309  sqq.:  with  suf- 
fixes, 312:  its  meanings,  309,  400: 
as  the  sign  of  the  dative,  400 :  intro- 
ducing the  object,  383  sq. :  as  the  sign 
of  the  genitive,  439  sqq.:  with  the 
passive,  and  passive  ideas,  409 :  Lamed 
auctoris,  440 ;  inscriptionis,  400  sq. : 
distributive,  415  sq.:  with  the  infini- 
tive, 364  sqq. 

t^y  305»  503  sq.,  50^  sqq.:  in  prohibi- 
tions, 329 :  with  the  jussive,  3^4  sq- 
\^  -  that .  . .  not,  531. 

^^,  502sq.,52i  sq.,  524. 

».'^^0!?^^)»52>sq.,524. 

nB^,3"i50o- 

to)j,  314. 
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Sth  (in  poetiy,  for  \P  and  Dn^),  31 2  N.  3. 
np^,  180  sq. 

D,  as  preformative  in  participles,  143, 

147:  prefonnative  in  noons,  345  sqq.; 

afTonnative,  248. 
•e  for  n^,  70,  113  sq. 
•D,  J^#  pp. 

no,  70,  ii3sq-.4^«,49<5. 
1p,  113  sq.,  466 :  fWJ  n?,  50a. 
\0,  preposition,  308 :  with  suffixes,  314: 

its  meanings,  401  sq. :  with  the  com- 

paratiYe,  450  sqq. 

\,  see  Nib. 

«3,3i9,334»337. 

1<rWt3toj,95- 

}nj,  181. 

3^3D,  nill^IlD,  with  snffixes»  315  sq. 


Vi  its  pronmiciation,  30:  yirtaallj  dou- 
bled, 76. 

ny,  preposition  with  soffizes,  316. 

^,  preposition,  308,  40a  sq.,  518  sq.: 
wiUi  suffixes,  316. 

t)]^,  preposition,  308 :  with  suffixes,  31(1. 

'^P^,  300  N.  3. 

~}B,  conjunction,  508. 
7$fi ,  used  as  a  model  of  conjogatioii, 
19,  117  N.,  119. 

7^  hark,  49a. 

1,  30>  3a  :  doubled,  78. 

fc^,  its  pronunciation,  30  sq. 

'Pi  'Pi  *^®  relative  pronoun,  113. 

TV-r-,  II-7-,  the  feminine  termtnatioo, 

232  sqq.,  259. 
nnn  with  suffixes,  316. 
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Oeneeis 

1,  I  .5«,    ai^,  125/, 

2  .  141c,    N.3,    142  c 

3 109^ 

4 "7^ 

5  .     a9^98tf,  iiic 

6  .    .    .  loaA,  ii6r 

7  .     16^,  ai^,  138^ 

8 126  w 

9  .  75/,  io7Jf,  io9tf 

II  .  ao/,  53#f,  ii7r 
la  .  .  .  .  ao/,  91  </ 
14  .  Ii2^,i45<?,i45x 

16 133/ 

ao  .  .  .15  m,  117  s 
ai  »gjd,  giJ^,   117^} 

126X 
aa  .    .    .    .  64^,  96 

H 90« 

a6  .75/,  laaj,  ia4^, 

N.  a 
a7  .    .     ii'^khf  i22g 

a8 nor 

29  .  i6«,  io6iff,  141  #f 

30 131  ^ 

31  .    .    .    .    .  126W 

2,  I ink 

a  .    .    .  106/,  138a 

3  .     .     .114^,  186  w 
4.    .5«,  ao/ 114^ 

5  .io6/io7f,  i4atf, 

152*,  15*'' 

6  .  107^,1071^  112  iy 

142  b 

7  .    .    .70a,  117M 
9  .    .    .  iisflf,  ia7d 

10  .  io7</,  iia«,  141a 

11  .n6f,ia6i,i34^, 

141  IS 
la  .    .    .    10^,  141 3 
13  .    .  a^^y,  N.  1,98a 


GtneBis 

«,14 118^ 

15 laa/ 

16  .     260,  N.I,  113^ 

17  .61  dt  11311,  "4^ 

i35^»N.a,  143^ 

18  .    .    .    75/,  ii4« 

19  ,  70  tf,  107  i,  131  #1, 

N.  1,  145  OT 

ai lo^d 

33  •  10^,   20  Ct    52  dt 

io2^,i25f,ia6^, 

141  a 
24.    .    .107^,  liaw 

^5  .yaw,  85/,  93//, 
107^,  II I  </,  134^ 

8,   I  .  II I  a,  119  w,  14a  f, 

a 107  X 

3 73  « 

4 "3«' 

5  »oi^,  iia^,ii6if, 

131' 

6  ,    .    .    35^,  116^ 

7  .    .    .    85'»93>^ 

8  .    .    .  118/,  146/ 

10 14a/ 

II 114X 

la  .    .44^,68^,  I35<: 

13  •I36^»  14a*.  148^ 

14  .  116  r,  N.,  118  iy 

11911' 
15 "7^ 

16  ...     .  154a,  N. 

17  .  .   .  10^,  138^ 

19  .     a9^,  95^,  141/ 

ai  .    .    .    60^,  laSp 

aa  .  76  f,  107^,  II a/, 

Ii4<?,  ia4^,  N.a, 

i3o«>  I52»w 

24 ia8A 

4,  a  .    .    .  131  A,  142  d 


Q«ne8U 

4,  A  .^ic,ic6d,ij4a,K. 

6  .    .  .     20/ 144^ 

7.    .  .    .    .  I45« 

9  .    .  .  106^,  i$od 

10  .    .  .  146^,  148^ 

12  .    .  logd,  114  m 

13  .  7<5^  i33<^>  141 »» 

14  .    .    .  112/,  116^ 

15  .97^»  ii4^»  ii5*» 

Ii6tef,ii7^i34'' 

16 IIH^ 

17 29^ 

18 121^ 

20 117^ 

22 127^ 

23  .     .    .    .44<?,46/ 

24  .29^,  i34r,i59W, 

iS9dd 

25  .9«,i6/,  26tf,N.i, 

157^ 

26  .107^,  135^,144^ 

6,  I  .    .     .  115^135/ 

3 134^ 

20 134^ 

^3 145^ 

a4 I.S3W 

6,  2  .    .      117A,  119W 

3  .    .    .    .67/,72r 

4  .107^,   II2«,  138/ 

5  .    .    .  146^:,  157^ 

8 142^ 

9  ....    .     16^ 

II 117* 

13 "7* 
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